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PREFACE. 


In this Volume it has been my object to present a summary of the results of the 
Lingulatic Survey of Indis, so far as it has been under my charge, in « form convenient 
for reference alike to professed students of language and to the lay reader. 

The descriptive portion falls into two sections. In the first, whioh I have named the 
Introduction, I have given an account of previous attempts to set forth the languages of 
India, and of the procedure followed in the present Survey. Somo of what is stated in 
this section will also be found scattered through other volumes, but bere it is all brought 
together in one collected account. 

The second section is an attempt to bring under one view the results of the Survey 
and the lessons to be derived from them. Much of it has been hased on the Chapter 
on the Languages of India contributed by me to the Indian Census Report for the year 
1901, but this hae been brought up to date, and « good deal has been added to it. That 
chapter may, in fact, be looked upon as a first draft of this section of the volume. 
Written as it was nearly a quarter of a century ago, there have been found many 
opportunities for additiorts and improvements. 

These two sections are followed by two collections (Mayora and Minoru) of Addenda 
and Corrigenda for the whole Survey. The first (Addenda Majors) consista of the more 
important additions, and, especially, of accounta of languages for which materials became 
available after the volume referred to had gone to presa. Only in this way have I been 
able to bring the earlier volumes up to date. The Addenda et Corrigenda Minora mainly 
include additions of detail, corrections of misprints and of mistakes of my own, and the 
like, ‘These latter are issued loose and are printed in such a way that they can be readily 
out up and inserted in their proper places in tho several volumes of the Survey. 


To the whole, three Appendixes have been added. The first ix a classified list 
of all the Ianguages of India, in which the statiaties of the Survey have been compared 
with those of the Census of 1921. The second Appendix is a list of those Indian languages 
of which gramophune records are avnilable in this country and in Paris, and the third 
is an Index of aj] the names referring to languages of India that I have been able to 
collect. I hope that the last will be found a useful work of reference for anyone 
who may (desire to identify aname with which he is not familiar. It also forms an Index 
to the contents of Volumes If to XI of the Survey itself. 


A eecond part of this volume is now in the press. It is a comparative vocabulary of 
168 selected words in about 368 difforent languages and dialects, and will, I hope, be 
found usefal by students of languages. 

A third part is beg prepared by the competent pen of Professor Turner of the 
School of Oriental Studies. It wi!l be a Comporative Dietionary of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages, for the special use of philologists. it will appear in due course, and will 
complete the Survey. 

It is with a feeling of gratitude for having been permitéed to finish a work extending 
over thirty years that, after writing this Preface, the pon will be laid down. Without any 
pretended modesty I confess that no one is more than myself aware of the deficiencies of 
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the Survey, nor, on the other hand, need I plead guilty to s vain boast when I claim 
that what has been done in it for India bas been done for no other country in the world. 
Such. as it is, I bid it adiou, sure of sympathy with my mistakes, and of appreciation of 
what in it is worthy, on the part of those lovers of India who are competent to put ite 
merits and its defects to test. 


GEORGE A. GRIERSON, 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 





SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 
A.—For the Déva-nagari alphabet, and others related to it-— 
wa, Ws, TH Ci, Oe, Ba, Wri, ve 74 Bai, Mo, Ws, Han. 


ala @kha oa Cgha SE aa Qcha Gchha aja Wiha Bia 
zin & tha da @dha Gna a ila a tha eda wdha aa 
Upa Bypha 4 ba Bhha Baa agya ra ela ra or wa 
Néa asha R sa Bha gro gria wla awe tha 


Visarga (:) is represented by 4, thus mam: tramafah. Anynmodra () is represcnted 
by #, thus few sizsh, am coms. In Bengali and sume other languages it is pronounced 
ag, and is then written ag; thus ™™ bangéa. .deuadsixa or Chandra-binds is re- 
presented by the sign ” over the letter nasalized, thus © mé. 

B.—For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindostani— 


1 a,eto. ¢ J oa 7° wo 8 e ° 
~ b @ * 3 ¢@ sr Fab 8 af 
©” Pp c 4 a 8 ) # uw wo 
>t e & 5 gh vn | 6 ¢ 
& ft bh ¢ Sk 
oo a b g Sg 

J? 

f 

y * 

Uy Thm ropreenting coundnite 
$n Deva-ntgerl, by ~ aver 
wamlned vowel. 

>) wore 

a» & 


ww Fy, eto. 

Tanwin ie represented by n, thus Ips Sauran, Alif-t-magsire is represented 
by ¢ ;—thus yppto do'wa. 

In the Arabic obaracter, a final silent A is not traneliterated,—thus o, banda. 
Wher pronounced, it ia written,—thus if gundh. 

Vowels when aot pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in transtitera- 
tion. Thus qm ban, not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
aightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
charaeters alive the line. Thus (Hindi) @wen dékh*td, pronounced déehta ; (Kaeh 
miri) [qo fh; WE |S ber’, pronounced kor ; (Bihari) Gefa debhath’. 


aviii 


C.—Special letters peeuliar to special languages will be dealt with ander the head 
of the languages concerned. [n the meantime the following more important instances 
miny be noted :-— 

(a) The te sound found in Marathi ( q), Pashtd (pg), Kashmiri ( aw < ), Tibetan 
(§), aad elsewhere, is represented by fg. So, the aspirate of that sound 
in represented by (2d. 

(6) The s/s sound found in Marathi ( # ), Paybto ( »), and Tibetan ( &), is repre- 
sented by ds, and ite asvirate by deh. 

{e) Kashmiri ,, (@ ) is represented by 4. 

(4) Sindhi g, Western Padjahi (aad elsswhere on the N.-W. Frontier) 5, and 
Pashto » or , are represented by . 

(e) The following are letters peculiar to Pashto :— 
of; » la or dz, acoording to pronunciation ; 9d; , 173,76 oF g, accord. 
ing to pronanciation ; _» ph or 4}, according to pronunciation ; | OF om 

(S) The following are letters peouliar to Sindhi :— 

POD 5g Bh, UNG AGS AAS BAG ifs oe Gh; gohh; ¢ A; 3 dh; 
vdiedd:e dh; fw bj kA; ogg; S ghi Shs oe. 


D.—Certsin sounds, which are not provided for above, occur in transcribing 
languages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetionlly (as distinct from trana- 
literating) languages (such as Bengali) whose spelling docs not reprewnt the spoken 
sounds, The principal af these are the following :— 

4, represents the sound of the a in ali. 


a, " ” » a in hal. 

é, ” ” ” cin met. 

4, » ry) ” oin hot. 

¢, is ie 7 é in the French ¢fait. 

% " ” » inthe first o in promote. 
4, 7 ae a é in the German schdn. 

a, 7 = @ in the » «=o athe, 
th, on * » th in fhink. 

d,s » wth in this, 


The semi-consynants peouliar to the MundA languages are indicated by an apos 
trophe. Thus k', (’, g’, and a oa. 

B.— When it is necessary to mark an sceonted syiinble, the gente acoent is used, 
Thus in (Khéwar) desistei, he was, the acute accent sbown that the accent falls on the 
Gret, end not, as might be expected, on the second syllahie. 


INTRODUCTION 


The languages of India have from the earliest times been an object of interest to 
Previous enquiries into those that spoke.them, but their serious study by foreigners 
ata: is not more than three hundred years old. Even the great 
Albirfiai. Albirani in the account of the India of his day (about 1030 
A.D.) spoke only of Sanskrit, then x dead language, and its difficulties. Regarding the 
living forms of speech, he merely said,’ “Further, the Jangnage is divided into a 
neglected vernacular one, only in use among the comimon people, and a classical one, 
ouly in use among the upper and educated classes, which is much cultivat: 


Amir Kbusrav, a Turk by origin, but bom in India, gives us (1317 a.p.) more 
Amir Kbusran. detailed information. He says :— 

As I was born in Hind, I may be allowed to say » word resperting ita language. There iv at this time 
in every province » language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed from any other—Sindi ([é.e., Studbhi}, Lahédrt 
[Panjabs), Kesh miri, the language of Dagar [Dogri of Jammaj, Dhar Samandar [Kanarese of Mysore], 
Tilang [Telagu], Gujarat, Ma‘bar [Temil ef the Coromandel Coast], Gaar [Northern Bengali], Benge | 
Aadh [Eastern Hiddi}, Delhi and ita cavirons [Western Mindi]. Theee are all languages of Hied, which 
from ancient times have been applied in every way to the common parposes of life. 

Elsewhere’ he speaks of Hindi,--menning by this term ‘the language of Hind’, or 
India (i.e., probably Sanskrit), and nof. what we nowadays call by that same :— 

Lf you ponder the matter well, yoo will not fiod the Hindi language inferior to the Parst [Persian]. 
It ia inferior to the Arabie, which is the chief of all languages. . . Arabic, ia speech, has a separmte 
proviuoe, and ne other laugoage can combine with it. The Parsl is deficient in ite vocabalary, and cannot 
be tasted without Arabic condiments ; na che latter is pure, and the former mixed, you might my that one was 


the coul, and the other the body. With the former nothing eau enter into oombinatinn, but with the latter, 
every kind of thing. [tie not proper to place the cornelian of Yemen on a level with the pearl of Dari. 


The language of Hind is like the Arabic, ioaamuoh as veither admita of combination. If thers is grammar 
and syntax in Arabic, there ie not ono letter Jess of them in the Hindi, [f you ask whether there ary the 
poiences of exposition and rhetoric, I anewer that the Hindi is in no way deficient in these respects, Whoever 
possesses these three languages in his store, will kno » chat [ spank without error or exaggeration. 

Here we leant much more than what we are toll hy Albirdni. The latter writes ae 
if one and the same spoken language waa current over the whole of India, though, no. 
doubt, he knew better. The other gives a fairly complete list of seven Lado-Aryan 
languages with two dialects, and of three of the principal Dravidian forma of speech. 


Although he was not a foreigner, I may quote in this connexion the words of Aba’l 
Fagl in the ‘Ain-i-Akbari'‘ npon the sme subject, for, 
while he was an Indian torn and bred, he did not look at 
matters from au Hindd point of view :-— 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindsstio, many are the iliaicets that are spoken, and the diversities of 
these that do not exclade a common inter-intelligibility are iniumurable, Thoes forme of epoeoh that are 
not anderstood one of another are the dialects of Delbi (Western Hicdi', Bengal (Bengali), Multan 
[Lehuda). Marwar [Western Rajasthani), Gujarat (Gojerati], Telingina (Teloga', Merkatra (Marathi), 
Karvatik [Kanarece|, Sind (Sindhi), Afghéa of Sat: [Paghtt!, Botuchistam [Bettchi], and Kashmir 
[Kasimirt). 


abfi’! Fal 


Pe ap ae Baa Dt ent 
T Seshes's tremslation, i, 18. § Eliot, “History of India,” iii, 568, 
* Biliot, op eit, p 556, © Jerrett's Translation, ii, p HLS. 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


Here we have a somewhat. fuller catalogue, though sume important pames,—e.g. 
Tamil,—are omitted ; but we see that they are bare lists and nothing more, and I know 
of no early oriental aceount of the languages themselves, either as « whole, or taken 
individually.’ 

So far as I ain aware, the earliest notice of the modern Indian languages that 
appeared in Europe was in Edward Terry’s ‘Voyage to the 
. East Inilies,’ published in 1656 a.p. He there informs us" 
that ‘the Vulgar Tongue of the Countrey of Indoatan hath great Affinity with the 
Persian and Arabian Tongues, but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a Auent 
language, expressing many things in a few words.’ They write and read like us, viz., 
from the Left to the Right Hand.” Some of the English merchants of those days could 
certainly speak Hindostani with fluency,‘ and Thomas Coryate, when presented to the 
treat Mogul by Sir Thomas Roe, is said to have addressed that potertate ina Persian 
speech. B8o, Fryer’ (1673) in hie ‘New Account of Enat 
India and Persia’ says regarding India, ‘The language at 
Court is Persian, that commonly spoken is Indostan (for which they have no proper 
character, the written language beiny called Banyan), which is u mixture of Persian and 
Sclavonian, as are all the dialects of India.’ 

Before Terry and Fryer, there had been descriptions of Nagari, the principal written 
character of Northern India. The celebrated traveller Pietro 
Della Valle’ describes it (1623) as ‘an ancient character ...... 
known to the lesrned, and used by the Brahmans, who, to distinguish it from the other 
vulgar charocters, call it Nagheri.’ Again, Father Heinrich Roth, who was a member 
of the Jesuits’ College at Agra from 1653 to 1668, met Athana- 
aius Kircher at Rome in 1664, and there gave him several 
specimens of the same character which the latter published in 1667 in iis ‘China 
Tilustrata.. One of these waa the Paternoster in Latin 
transliterated into Naguri. We shall see that for many years 
this waa taken to be a specimen of actual Sanskrit. 


me i 


Terry. 


Pryev. 


Pietro Della Valic. 


Meturieh Both. 


Obina Tliustrata 





ne re 





) Befow turning tr Beropras sceounts of [ndisn languages, | msy mention am amomiag legend couserning another, and 
earlier, Linguistiv Sarvey, current arong the Afghtac, whoer langeage, Paghté, ls admitted te be inkurnonious. It is enid 
that Kieg Sciomon sent forth his Grand Visier, Aanf, to cullect specimene of al] the langaages spoken on the earth. The 
oficial returned with hie task sevemplished. Ip full darbar be recited pnesages in every tengue till be enme te Puppts. 
Here he halted, aad produced 9 pat in whieh he rattled a stone. ‘That,’ ssid he, ‘is the nesrest approach that I can make 
to the laaguage of the AfghSus.” It is plain that even Solnaon, with all hiv wiedom, had not, st the time, succeeded in 
autisipating the methods of Profreser Ibaniel Janse sad of the lutrrnationa! Phonetic Aasaiation. 

2 Quoted from Ugilby’s “ Aste.” Bee below. Mash of what fellews will also be f..und sestterea through the different 
vobumen of the Survey, ex in ethee writings of mise. The various statements are here conhined into ove geners! view. 

5 Hiaddslani had this undrerrved reputation for miny goueraiions, There is a story of one ef the firm English Jadge 
of the Calewtts High Conrt. Jn eentencing a man te desth, hc is anid te have dwelt at length, in Enghob, on the ancrmity 
of the effence, the nebappy ferlings ef the crimnal’s parents, and his certain fats in the nezt world aulens he repented. 
When he had finitbed, he Insyacted the court interpreter te trem-huete to the prisener what he had said. This worthy's 
translation consisted of the vin words,’ Jé4, bedadt, phdsi b& bukm Aud,’ go, rascal, you ave ordered to be hanged.’ 
Tho Jadge in end thereupon lo have expreemed h!s admiration at the wonder{n! eoncisences of the Indian language. 

4 + Hston- Jobson,” av.‘ Hindostanes * gives the following aneodete of Tam (oryate taken frem Torry. The. ovcat- 
pemer ia dated 1616. ‘After thie he (Corynte! gut a great maetery in the [ndestan, or more vulgar-longunge ; thers wae a 
woman, « lavedress, belanging to my Lord Embeosader's house, whe had such a frevdom and liberty of eprech, thet chp 
woald sorsetimes veld, brew], and rail, from the ma-rising te the oun-ast ) ena dey he undertosk her ia her own laguagm 
And by sight of the dock he m silenend ber, that she had net one ward mors te apenk.’ 

© Aime from ‘ Hebwon-J cbeen,” |. ¢ 

© Viaggi, fii, 37. Quotation taken from Daignds's Glodrie Looe Andiics, « v. * Devanngdmec.. 


OGILBY. ; 3 


We may vow pass on to Ogilby’s ‘Asia.’ Ite full title is Asta, the Firat Pert, 
; Being An occnrate Descriptionof PERSIA, and the severat 
ee ene Provinces thereof. The Vast Empire of the Great Mogol, and 
other Parts of India and their Several Kingdoms and Regions with the Denominations aud 
Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, and Placea qf Remark therein contain'd. The Various 
Customs, Halite, Religion and Languages of the Inhabitants. Their Political Govern- 
menia and Way of Commerce, aleo The planta and animale peculiar to each Country. 
Collected and Translated from moet Authentic Authors, and Augmented with later Observa- 
tions; illustrated with Notes and Adorn’d «with peculiar Maps, and proper Sculptures, 
By John Opilby Keg. ; Hie Majcety’s Cosmographer, Geographick Printer, and Maser of 
His Majesty's Revels in the Kingdom of Ireland. London, printed by the Author at his 
house in White-Friers. H. DC. LXXIIL. Although its author was the ‘Uncle Oxleby’ 
of Dryden's MacFlecnoe, aud was also one of the victims of Pope's Duneiad, this many- 
sided man.—poet, translator of Virgil and of Homer, dramatist, as well as geographer, — 
contrived to fill his bulky work with an immense amount of various and curious informa- 
tion. He was acquainted (pp. 129-134) with the South Indian method of writing on 
palm-leaves by preasing in grooves with an iron stylus, which is the origin of the cireular 
shape of the letters of the modern Oriya and other southern alphabets. He then goes 
on,— 


As to what concerns the Language of the Indsans, it onely differe in general froma the Moore and 
Mahumefans, but they have also several different Dislecta amongst themselves, Amongst all their Languages, 
there is none which spreads it welf more than the Malayan, (as ahall be declared more at large), and therefore 
4t will not be amisa in this place to render into Engheh some of ther chisfest words .......... 


According to Delle Valle all the Provinces in India have one and the same Language, though pecaliar 
Letters ; for notwithstanding that the Language or Speech ie umierstood in divers Countreya, yet thu chame- 
ters are different. 

The Learned sort, or Brahmans, have » Language apd Letters by Kirohor, onlled Nagher, which being 
ecoounted Sacred, ia omely known te their Tribe or Family, and asd amonget them as Latins amongat the 
Learned in Kurope, 


Their Characters are fair and lange, taking up much room: They algo differ mech from the Letters ws'd 
by the Benjan Merchants in Swrat. 


He then quetes Terry as above (p. 2), and goes on :— 


In India, and the Cvanteeyn under the Mogol's Jurisdiction, the Persian Toagoe is more common than the 
Indian, being generally spoken by the Nobility et Court, amd eeed in all Publick Baginseses and Writings, 
which canact sem sioange to avy, considering the Mogeliean Princes bave their Extract from Jartory and 
Semorcand, whence the Persian Toner was first brought. 

The Vulgar Makumetans, Peynachi tells un, speak the Turkish Tougae, but not 40 eloquently as the naiural 
born Twrke. Learned Persons, on] Mehametan Priests, apenk the Arabick, in which the Aleoren and ether 
books are wiitten. 


But no Language extends farther, aod is of greater ude, than the Walayan, a called from the City 
Malooka, from whence it hath its Original, It ia spoken in all the Inles Jying in the Straights af Sunde, and 
threagh the adjacent Countrey ; but expecially us'd by Merchants, : 

Eanerhot tells na, That many People of divers Nationa, whieh came to build the City, and settle in Malecka, 
mace thia peculiar Language of all the other Indian Tongues, counsting of the moat pleaning Wards aad 
nentest manuer and way of speaking. at all other the Neighbomving People ; which makes thie Laagenge to be 
the best and mom eloquent of all Indio, and also the not useful, and easiest to learn- Mes there ie Gok ome 
Merchant which comes fram the neighboring Countreys to Trade bere, but learns this Tonguc. 


wi 
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‘The extraordinary statement that Malay was the lingua franca of India, seema to 
have been widely current in Ogilby’s time and long afterwards. The blunder is evidently 
due to confusion of the Dutch East Indies with India proper. Wilkins in his preface 
to Chamberlayne’s ‘ Sylloge’ (vide post) explained that he could not procure a version of 
the Lord's Prayer in the Bengali language, as that form of speech waa becoming 
extinct (!) and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay 
version written in a mangled form of the Bengali character. That this idea was widely 
spread is shown by the reproduction of the same Malay-Bengali specimen in Frits’s 
“Sprachmeister’’ written in 1748. 


Passing over works such as Henricus van Rheede tot Drakenstein’a ‘Hortus Indicus 
Malabaricus’ (1675) and Thomas Hyde's work on chess, the ‘ Historia Shahiludii’ (1604), 
hoth of which contained specimene of the Nagari alphabet, 
we next come to Andreas Miller's collection of versions of 
the Lord's Prayer, written under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludekene and published in 
Berlin in 1680.’ Its full title is Oratio Orationwm. S. e. Orationia Domintcae Versiones 
praeter authenlicam fere ceninm, edgque longe emendaliva quam ontehae, et e probatissimis 
Auloribus poline quam prioribus Colicclionibws, jamque singuld genuimis Lingud oud 
Characteribus, adeoqne wagnam Partemex Acre ad Editionitm @ Barnimo Hagio treditae 
editacque a Thoma Ludekenso, Solq. March. Berolini, ex Officina Rungiana, Anno 1680. 
The Barnounus Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is another pseudonym of Maller 
himeel!, Tn this collection Roth’s Paternoster was reprinted ae being actually Sanskrit, 
and nota mere transliteration of the Latin original. 


Andreas Miiller, 


Omitting more than a mention of isolated accounts of single Indian lsnguages, 
such us the ‘Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae’ (1704) of the Capuchin Franciscus M. 
Taronensis, Jolin Joshua Ketelaer's Grammar and Vocabulary of the Lingua Hindostanica 
(about 1714:, and Ziegenbalg’s (1716) and Beschi's (172S) Tami] Grammars, we come to 
anvther important collection of versiona of the Lord’s Prayer 
(Amsterdam, 1715), the ‘Sylloge’ of John Chamberlayne, a 
Fetlow of our Royal Society, with a preface by David Wilkins, the Coptic scholar, who 
was alev actively associated in the work. For our present purposes, it is sufficient to 
remark that, while it supports the mistake about Malay being current in India, it 
aain reproduces Both’s Paternoster, but without Miller's blunder about the language in 
which it was written leing Sanskrit. 


Chamberiayne's ' Bylloge.’ 


We may here anticipate chronological order by menti ning the last attempt at 
comparing languages solely by col ecting versions of the Lord's 
Prayer. This wae the ‘Sprachmeister’ of Johann Friedrich 
Fritz, published ut Leipzig in 1748, with a preface by the celebrated Indian missionary 
Hchultze, The title page now as follows :—-Orientaliach- und Occidentalisher Sprach- 
ineister, Weicher néchi allen hundert Alphabete nebat ihrer Aussprache, So bey denen 
neisten Butopaisch-A natiach-Africaniseh- and Americ nischen Félekern und Nationen ; 
gebranchlich mad, Auch eiuigen Tabulis Polyglottis cereckiedener Sprachen and Zahlen 
‘vor Lote® fegel, Sondern euch daw Gebct dea Herrn. In 200 ss lanmalel wed Mund-Arten 


Prite's * Sprachmeister.’ 


ne ee ee ee 





‘Te thon diye: nak: cibictions of the Lord's Prayer were very exmmon. Frits, in his ‘ Sprachrrelater,’ enumerates 
no tase than GEiy-five an made before 1749. They wercthe fret beginnings al the study of comparative phileiagy. 
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mii derereclben Ch iracteren und Lesung, nach einer Geographischen Ordnung miltheilet. 
Aus glaubwirdigen Auctoribus zusammen getragen, und mit daren ndthigen Kupfern 
verechen. Leipeig, eu finden bey Christian Friedrich Geamern, 1748, Frita’s book is a 
long way anead of its predecessor Chamberlayne’s. It contains 172 pages of various 
alphabets, including many coming from India, 56 pages of tables showing the firat. ten 
numerals, and 128 pages, with numerous plates, of versions of the Lord's Prayer. The 
Indian alphabets explained are Bengali, Tamil, Burmese, Grantha, Telugu, Singhalese, 
and Nagari. The Indian versions are Latin (in the Nagari character), Sauskrit, Hindés- 
tani, Gujarati, Marathi, Konkagi, Singhalese, Malay in the Bengali character (see above, 
p. 4), Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Burmese. Of some of these several versions are 
given under variant names. As an Appendix, the author gives comparative tables of the 
words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and ‘bread’ in all these languages. For its time, 
the Sprachmeister is a very creditable piece of work, carried out in a really scientitic 
8 i Veyssiére LaCroze was born at Nantes in 1661, was appointed librarian to 
the Elector at Berlin in 1697, and died in that city in 1739. 
This remarkable scholar, amid bis manifold activities, was & 
profound student of oriental lore, as it was then understood, and carried on @ copious 
correspondence with most of the learned men of Europe, This correspondence was 
pablished in 1742-16 at Leipzig in three closely printed Latin volumes, and is still 
obtainable in the book-market. In the year 1714 Wilkins wrote to him asking for help 
in the preparation of Chamberlayne’s ‘Sylloge.’ This requeat incited LaCrose to write 
a long communication’ to Chamberlayne dealing with the general question of the study of 
languages, and vindicating comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He 
then proceeds briefly to describe the inter-relationship of the various languages known to 
him, and, coming to India, says, ‘I have, however, little tu offer concerning the alphabets 
of this country, except that they are derived from that. called Haaserit," the source of the 
oldest forms of which is the [Semitic] alphabet of Persia or Assyria, and which ia used 
by the Brachmans. From these Brachmans the other Indian tribes have imbibed their 
superstitions, and it was amongst them that Xaca,’ who laid the bonds of false religions 
on the peoples of the East, was himself brought up. Thus, the order of the alphabet 
is the same amongst the Brachinnns, the people of Malabar, the Singhalese, Siamese, 
Javans, and even the language of Bali,“ which is the sacred tongue of Laos, Pegu, 
Cambodia, and Siam.’ With a passing reference to the lettera written to Ziegenbalg, 
of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar, who was LaCrose’s chief svurce of information 
regarding the languages of southern India, we come to the latter's voluminous corre- 

Bayer. spondence with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing in 


LaCroee 


Tn nm ne 


* The use of ‘ Hanscrit’ for ‘Benslrit "is no doubt taken from Kircrer's “China Iihustreta,” meaticned above (p. 2) 
where the word ie eo spelt. His theory connecting the earliest forms of the Indian alphabet with Assyrian (Asayrian cunsi- 
forma wee of coarse unknown in those days, and he was not referring to it, but to some farm of Phoenivign) is a remarkable 
waticipatioe of the results of modern science, Later on he argues that the Indians have done just what the Greeks hove 
does, in changing the Phoenician right to left direction of writing to left to tight. When we remember that LaCrove hed no 
Aadle inecriptions and no Moabite Stone to consult, and that hie theory was not a gorse, but was founded on arguinent, we 
must eohrawledge the prophatiy acatenes of the e entific vision of this great Frenchman. ie 

» 4.0, Gakye, the Baddha. 

‘ The Siamese prowunciation of Pali. 


* The foregoing passage ie mot e quotation, but is an ebeiract of Lefrose's remarks. 
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afford few points of interest to Indian students, as they deal chiefly with Tangut, 
Mongolian, and Chinese, although in March 1717,’ there is an interesting passage at arme 
where Bayer attacks LaCroze’s theory about the ultimate origin of the Brachmans’ 
alphabet. In this earlier correspondence, the only Indian language that I find mentioned 
is Bengali,’"—probably the first mention of that alphabet to be published in Europe. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, on the lines 
of the French Academy, were laid down by Peter the Great, 
and in 1725 it was formally opened by the Empress Catherine. 
The most learned men of Europe,—including Bayer,— were invited to join it, and it was 
finally put on a permanent footing by Peter II. The firet two volumes of the Transac- 
tions, relating to the year 1726, were published in 1728, and are now very rare, nearly 
the whole issue having been destroyed in o fire which consumed the Academy in 1741. 
In 1737, Daniel Messerschmidt, who had heen deputed by 
Peter the Great to explore Siberia, returned to Petrograd 
and, among other curiosities, brought with:him an inscription and a Chinese printed 
hook. These were made over to Bayer, and he describes them in the third and fourth 
voluines of the Transactions. The inscription consisted of two short lines, each ina 
different form of the Tibetan character. It is reproduced here. 


TIARA 4 
IVAN S FIM 


Bayer, with the sid of the book to be eubsequently described and of hie knowledge of 
Manchu, deciphered thia as ‘ Ong ma ni pa dme ch*um chi, bat was unable to discover 
ite meaning. Messerschmidt, he says, told him that it was one cf the commcnest prayers 
of the Tunguts (i.e. Tibetans) anci meant ‘God have mercy on us.’ This decipherment of 
the well-known Buddhist formula Om, meant padmé, hum, though its translation was in- 
correct, marks the first step in a new stage of the study of Indian languages in Europe. 
For the next few years European scholars attacked the languages of northern Indis 
through Chinese and Tibetan. 

The other curiosity brought back hy Messerschmidt,—a hook consisting of eight 
leaves,—had heen printed in China, and may he looked upon as the Rosetta stone of these 
explorers. It gave in parallel lines an entire syllabary of the Tibetan LAntsha alphabet 
with a transliteration into ordinary Tibetan, and into a form of Manchu which Bayer 
called Mongolian. A facsimile of the first page and a half is given on the plate opposite. 


——e 


&t. Pelereburg Acadewy. 


Messerechm idt. 





' The. Ev. Lar. i, 16. 

* The. Ep. Lats. i, 89; iii, #4. 

* Protoanced like the ef in ‘lech.’ 

' There were iwo lines tes page. But ag throe lines contain the complete alphabet of simple letters, I have followed 
Rayer in giving © page sud « half om the plate. 
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Bayer’s first provedure was to establisl so far as was possible the Tibetan characters. 
This was an easy task, for the language was already partly known to him, and he had 
other Tibetan students and books at his command. Then, with the aid of this and other 
specimens, he established the Manchu transliteration, and finally from these two, he was 
able to make o very fair attempt at transliterating the Lantsha, which is a kind of 
ornamental Nagari. In the plate I have given the transliteration fixed by him and used 
for deciphering the Om, mani padmé, hum of the inscription. It will be observed that 
the transcription is by no means faultless, though it is wonderful for so early an attempt.’ 

Having thus made out the Lantsha alphabet, Bayer sent a copy of it to Schultze, 
the missionary at Tranquehar, and was gratified to learn that 
the letters could be read by the Brahmans of northern India.’ 
Schultze, himself, to judge from the specimens he gives, cannot at that time have known 
Sanskrit, or, indeed, much of any Indo-Aryan language. He spells the name ‘ Benares’ 
Tare or wart® and talke of wre: areét:. He, however, describes three alphabets 
and gives specimens of them,—the Nagari, the ‘ Balabandu,’ and the ‘.Akar Nagari.’ 
They had evidently been sent to Bayer just as they had been written down for Schultze, 
who could not read them. By ‘ Balabandu’ he meant Marathi, but the three alphabets 


are all merely Nagari written by different hands, Schultze also gives instructions for 
pronunciation. Some of them may be quoted’ :— 


Goh ultse, 


+ breue, lingua ad dexteram inclinata. 

¢ longum, lingua ad sinistram mota. 

w breue, recto ex ore protruditar. 

# longum, quasi duplex, sono in altum prolato. 

dhe [i.e. da], d formatur lingua quasi apoplectica, vt saliua ad palatum opem ferat, 
h admodum auditur; ceterum quasi aliquod a preemittitur, quod in primia 
sentitur, quoties vocalis prnecedit, e.g. ba-ndha, legitur plane ban-dAa. 


Evidently our forefathers had the same difficulty with the cerebral letters that we 
have nowadays, and the ‘lingua quasi apoplectica’ is still a difficulty to many a griffin. 


Bayer relates how a certain Calmuc Ambassador named Bordon, who was then in 
Petrograd, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, and concludes with a brief notice, 
teceived from India, of the Marathi, Gujarati, and ‘Maura’ languages. By the last 
named, he meant, I suppose, Urdaé, which the English subsequently called ‘ Moors.’ 
All this time he was conducting an active correapondeace with LaCroze, in which not 
only does the Chinese hook find due mention, but we meet one of the earliest attempts 
at genuine comparative philology in the modern sense of the term,—s# comparison of the 
first four numerals in eight different languages.‘ During the next ten years, the two 
friends now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last LaCroze maintains the 
correctness of his theory of the Semitic origin of the Indian Alphahct. 


All this time,—indeed since the 16th century,—Southern India had been the ecene 
of the activities of Danish and Jesuit missionaries. Schultze has been already referred 


eee) 
1 Profeaccr Zechariae hae drawn my attention to 0 stil! enrtier arooant of this formula. (t is given in p. 7 of Kivsher’s 
China INustrata ‘ (1667), and Kireher traneliterates it‘ O mange mi Aum,’ which he enys means‘ manips selva nos.’ 
5 « Brabmanen extrances et peregtincs.’ 


* Commmenturli Academiae Sclentiaram (mperlalia Petrepolitanas, [V (1750), 9998. 
Fhe, By. LaCr. i, 08. 
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to more than once, and if I do not do more than mention the names of such men as 
Beschi, the Englishman Thomas Estevao (Stephens) of Goa, or (of the Danish Mission 
at Tranquebar) Fabricius and Ziegenbalg, it is-only because these great scholars are not 
properly connected with the subject under consideration,—the history of the general 
study of Indian languages. They wrote grammars and dictionaries or translated the 
scriptures each in or into one or more South Indian languages, but they had no connexion 
with the study of Indian languages as a whole.’ 

Somewhat different is the case of the Roman Catholic Missionaries of Northern India. 
The Capuchin Missionary Cassiano Beligatti wrote a treative 
on the Nagari alphabet, entitled ‘ Alphabetum Brammhanicum 
sev Industanum Universitatis Kasi’ (Rome, 1771). The book itself would not deserve 
mention here were it not accompanied by a preface from the pen of Johannes Christo- 
phorus Amadutius containing a very complete summary, 
with copious references to authorities, of the then existing 
knowledge regarding Indian languages. It correctly describes Sanskrit (written anemtt) 
as the language of the learned, and uext describes the wegt @¥at or‘ Beka Boll’ (4.4., 
Bhaéské Boli) or common tongue which is found in the ‘ University of Kasi or Benarés.’ 
He adds that different regions and different languages have their own alphabets, and 
among the languages he cnumerates (1) Bengalensis, (2) Tourutiana |[i.e., Maithili], (3) 
Nepalensie, (4) Marathica, (5) Peguana [i.e., Burmese or Mon], (6) Singalaca, (7) 
Telugica, and (8) Tamulica. This book is of further interest because the Nagari and 
Knithi characters are set up in moveable type,—the first to be used, I believe, for this 
purpose in Europe. 

Two other later works may here be mentioned in order to wind up the firetatage of 
Indian linguistic studies, The first is the ‘ Symphona 
Symphona’ of Iwarus Abel (1762). It is a comparative 
vocabulary of Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit, Marathi, Balabanda (? aleo Marathi), Kanarese, 
Hindosténi, Kookani, Gujarati, and Peguan (Burmese). Fifty-three words,—such as parta 
of the body, heaven, sun, certain animals, house, water, tree, the personal pronouns, the 
numerals, and so on, are given in all these languages and compared together. The 
other is the anonymous ‘ Alphabeta, Indica,’ with a preface 
by Paulinus a S. Bartholomaco’ (Rome 1791). This iv a 
collection of four Indian alphabets, all set upin moveable types. Finally, Adelung’s 
“Mithridates ’ (1806 and following years) is a résumé of 
all the linguistic learning of the 18th century, and forms 
a link between the old philology and the new. 


A consideration of this early stage of the enquiry into the languages of India will 
Rasalte of the eld philelogy. show that during the 17th and 18th centuries there had 
been laborious accumulation of materials, but hardly any 
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For the same reasoa, I make no mention of the fret Ganekrit book tranelaied into a Raropma | tT 
pean. language, This was 
the ‘‘ Opra Deer to Heathendom "by the Miso! A ion i 
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Sasserot dictam, in qua haius linguae existentia, origo, pracotentla, antiquites, eteasio, rmeaterniten csteuditar, librialgai 
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Beligatt. 
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Abel's 'Symphona.' 
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scientific study. Such atudy could not, indeed have been expected in those days. The 
neccasary materials, though increasing gradually from decade to decade, were throughout 
too scanty for it to have hean possible. Nevertheless the period was marked by a stealy 
advance in knowledge beyond the older belief that. all languages were derived from 
flebrew. In the early years of the 17th century the existence in India of Sanskrit, the 
sacred literary language, became known, and from this, as a sort of corollary, there aruse 
the belief that besides it there was in addition 6ne general colloquial form of speeeh used 
by the vulgar over the whole continent. A further development of this belief was the 
curious error that that colloquial language was Malay, a kind of lingua franca, before which 
the indigenous speech was disappearing. It took many decales to wipe out this mis- 
apprehension and its consequences. The existence of more than one spoken language 
was the next discovery. This was first associated with collections of alphabets, apparently 
as mere curiosities and without any reference to the languages for which they were 
employed. But the knowledge thus gained of diverse alphabets led to & suspicion of the 
exiatenco of diverse tongues, and this, in its turn, led to the making of collections of 
versions of the Lord's Prayer, at first full of blunders, but becoming niore and more com: 
plete and more and more accurate as the years went on. These collections invited com- 
parisons of their contents, and suggested the first beginnings of comparative philology. 
It is at this stage that the great naines of LaCroze and Bayer come into prominence. 
They began to make rudimentary classifications of languages based on comparisons of the 
numerals and similar words, and succeeded in tracing the connexion between the alphabets 
of Tibet and India, a fact which wax destined in later days to have a far-reaching import- 
ance. They got into communication with the great pioneer missionaries of Southern 
India, and, with their help, enriched the mass of materials available for stuay. In fact, 
as is shown hy Amadutius’s preface to Beligatti’s ‘ Alphabetum Brammhanicum’, 
it was on their researches that all] subsequent investigations of the period were founded ; 
and it was by following their methods that [warus Abel and Adelung were able to make 
the great advance in ecientific exploration that is associated with their names. 


At the end of the period we find that Europe had a fairly clear idea of the names 
and general characters of the principal Indian languages, and that its scholare had begun 
to compare one with another. The old philology thus on its deathbed gave birth to the 
new. The materials for classification had been collected and set in order, but no general 
classification had yet been attempted. 


Modern comparative philology dates from the introduction of Sanskrit as o serious 
objeci of study, and from the consequent recognition of the existence of an Indo-European 
family of languages by Sir Willinm Jouce in 1786. In his 
third Annual Discourse to the Asiatic Society [of Bengal], 
delivered in that year, he said’ :-— 


The Mohammeduns, we know, heard the people of proper Hindustan or India, on a limited soale, 
optaking a Badshd, or living tongue, of a very singular cvnstruction, the purest dialect of which was current 
in the districte round Agrd, and chiefly on the posticsl ground of Mat’hurd ; and this in eotumonly called the 
idiom of Vrays. Five words in siz, perhaps, of this langnage were derived from the Sonserst, in which books 
of religion and science were composed, and which appears to have been formed by an exquisite grammation! 
arrangement, as the name iteelf implies, from some unpolished idiom ; bat the basis of ihe Hindustins, 
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partioalarly the inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as widely fram both those tongaes, as Arubick 
differs from Psrsian, or German from Greek, Now the geveral effect of conquest ia to leave the current 
langoage of the conquered people unchanged, or very litle altered, Iu its groundwork, but to blead with it « 
considerable number of exotick names both for things and actions ; es it has happened im every country, that 
can recollect, where the conquerors have not presenved their own tongue nnmised with that of the natives, 
like the Turks in Greeca, and the Sazone in Britain ; and this analogy might induce ua to believe, that the 
pure Hindi, whetber of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, wes primeval in Upper india, into which the Sansrrtt 
was introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms in some very remote age ; for we cannot doult that the 
language of the Véda's was used in the great extent of country, which has before been delineated, aa Jong as 
the religion of Brahm has prevailed in it. 

The Snnecrit language, whatever be its entiquity, is of n wonderful etructure ; more perfect than the 
Greek, more oopious than the Latin and more exquisitely refined than either; yet bearing to both of them 
stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and in the forma of grammar, than could possibly have beon 
produced by accident ; so alroug, indeed, that no philologer could examine them all three, without believing 
them to have sprang from some common scarce, which, perhaps, no longer exists. There is a sinilar reason, 
though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick and the Celisck, though blended with « 
very different idiom, had the same origin with the Sunscrit ; and the old Persian might be added to the same 
family, if this were the place for discussing any question concerning the antiquities of Persta. 

Here we have speculations not only as to the modern vernaculars of India (which are 
mainly erroneous), but also as to the connexion of Sanskrit with the languages of Europe. 
These latter speculations were converted into a scientific certainty by the labours of 
Franz Bopp, whose first work,— Ueber dua Conjugations- 
syatem der Sanskriteprache in Vergletchung mit jenem der 
griechischen, lateiniechen, persischen und germaniachen Sprache,—appeared in 1916, to be 
followed by his epoch-making Comparative Grammar, published in 1833 nnd the follow- 
ing years, and translated into English by E. B. Eastwick in 1865. The history of general 
Indo-European philology does not concern us here, and therefore, in order to carry 
this particular branch of learning down to our own times, [do no more than mention 
the names of Bopp’s great successore,—Grimm, Pott, Schleicher, Whitney, Brugmann, 
Delbriick, Meillet, and Jespersen. 


Returning to inquiries into the modem languages of India, we have seen that here 
tuo the problem was originally laid down by Sir William Jones, but accompanied by 
speculationa which subsequent research has shown to be unfounded so far as the Indo- 
Aryan languages ore concerned. Dravidian languages, as a distinct group, were then 
unknown, but if he had said about them what he did erroneously say about Hindi, he 
would not have been far from what are now believed to have been the actual facts. 
Anyhow, the problem, as laid down ly him, was first taken up by the Serampore 


Osrey and ths madera missionaries. William Carey landed in India in November 
vernaculara. 1793, and his trauslation of the New Testament into Bengali 


appeared in 1801. In the following year versions into other Indian languages were pub- 
lished ; but in 1816 Carey found himself on the wrong track and reported to his home 
correspondents ns follows :— 


Ta the prosecntion of it (so. our object}, we have found that our idens relative to the mumber of lan- 
gaages which spriag from the Sangekrit were far from being accurate. The fact ia, that im this point of 
view, India is to-day almost an unexplored country. That eight or nine langnages had spreng frem that 
philological root, the Sungskrit, we well knew. Bat we imagined that the Tamul, the Kureata, the ie 
the Gumattee, the Crista, the fengalee, the Mahrette, the Punjabee, and the Hindosstance, comprised ae 


all the collatere! branches springing from the Sungshrit lang + and thet oll the : 
3 ! 
Hindee and some of them, indeed, little better than jargons capable of conveying id nied wore varistics of the 
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Bet although we entered om cur work with these ideas, we were ultimately constrained to relinquieh 
them. First, one lenguage was found to differ widely from the Hindee is point of termination. then another, 
and in so great a degree, that the idea of their being dialects of the Hindee esemed ncarcely tenable. Yet, 
while they were found to possess terminations for the nouns and verbs distinct from the Hinder, they were 
found as complete as the Hindee itself ; aud we at length perceived, that we might, with ea much propriety 
term them dialects of ihe Mahratia or the Bengalee language, as of the Hindee. In fact, we have necerteined 
thet there are more than twenty languages, composed, it ia true, of nearly the sume words and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Sungskrit, but each possessing a distinct ect of terminations, and. therefere, 
heaving equal claime fo the title of distinct cognate languages, Among these we number the Jurpore, the 
Bruj, (be Ooduypore, the Bikancer, the Mooltanee, the Marawar, the Magads (or South Bahar), the Sindh, 
the Mythil. the Wach, the Katch, the Harates, the Keshule, etc., languages, the very names of which have 
scarcely reached Europe, bat which have been recognised as distinct languages by the natives of India almost 
from time imwomorial. 

That these languages, thongh differing from each other only in termmetions and e few of the words 
that they contain, can searcely be called dialects, will appear, if we refeot, that there is in India no 
general language cerrent, of which they can be supposed to be dialects. The Sangskrit, the pareut of them 
all, ia ab present the carrent language ef no country, though spoken hy the learmed nearly throughout 
India, It's grammatical apparatus, too, the most copious and complex perhaps on carth, is totally 
aulike eny of its variens branches. To term them dialects of the Hinde is preposterous, when some of them, 
io their terminatione, approsch nearer the Bengalee than the Hindee, while others approach more nearly ta 
the Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown that the Hinadee 
has no opontry which can exclosively claim it as its own, Being the language of the Musalman coarts and 
camps, it is apoken in those cities aud towns which have been formerly, or are now, the seat of Musulmen prin- 
cea; and in general by those Musuimans who attend on the persons of Enropean gentlemen in almost cvery 
part of India. Honoe, it is the languege which most Europeans get an idea of before any otber, and whiok 
indeed, in many instances, terminates their philological researches. These circumstances have led to the sup- 
position, that it ia the language of the greater part of Hindoostan; while the fact is, thet it is not always 
understood by the cemmon people at s distance of only twenty miles from the towne in which it is spoken. 
These speak their own vernacular language, in Bengal the Bongalce, and in other countries that which is appro- 
priately the language of the country, which may secount for a circamaiance well known to those gontloman 
whe fill the judicial department, mamely, that the publishing of the Honourable Company's Regulations in 
Hisdooetanes has often bees objected to, on the ground that in that langnage they would be unintelligible to 
the beik of the people in the various provinces of Hindoostan. Had this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, thet eash of these varioas proviaces has a language of its own, most of them 
nearly alike in the bulk of their words, bat differing so widely in the grammation) terminstions, aa, when 
apoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next usighbears. 

The report (which is signed by W. Carey, J. Marshman, and W. Ward) goes on to give 
Carey's Linguistie Survey, I%Ailed proof of the foregoing remarke. Thirty-four speci- 
mens are given of thirty-three Indian languages. In each 
the specimen consists of the conjugated present and past teuses of the verb ‘to be,’ and 
of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Each specimen is taken up separately and, word by 
word, dissected, in order to show that it is nota specimen of a dialect, but of an independ- 
eut language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, but it is very interesting 
reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the languages of 
Indis. In this connexion, it is well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshman, and Ward. The languages considered are as follows (I 
give the origmal spelling) :— Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashmeera, Dogara [ ie. 
Pogri], Wuch [ ie. Lahndi], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kutch, Goojuratee, Kuakuna, 
Punjabee or Shikh, Bikancer, Marawar, Juys-poora, Ooduya-poorn, Harutee, Maluwa, 
Bru), Bundelkhwnd, Mahratta, Magudha or South Bahar, North Koshala (i.e. Awadhi), 
‘Mythilce, Nepal, Assam, Oriess or Ootkul, Telinga, Kurnata, Pushtoo or Affghan, 
Bulochee, Khassee, Burman. 
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This list is instructive in two points. In the first placo it shows that the Dravidian 
languages—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and so forth-—were not yet recognized an & separate 
family. That had to await the acute discernment of Hodgson. Here they are looked 
upon as being just as much Sanskritic aa Bengali or Hindi. The other point is that no 
distinction has been made between language and dialect. We find great languages,— 
like Burmese, Bengali, or Pashta—side by side with forme of speech like Jaipuri and 
Harauti, which are hardly separate dialects—certainly less so than the dialect of Somer- 
set and that of Devonshire. This ia due to the fact that, at least in Northern India, 
there is no word exactly corresponding to our ‘language,’ as distinct from ‘ dialect.’ 
All that the average Indian recognites is dialect. Unless taught by European methods, 
he has no word for denoting a group of cognate dialects under one general head. He 
has numerous (hundreds of) dialect names, just as we talk of the Somersetshire and 
Yorkshire dialects, but no word parallel to our general term, ‘ English.’ 

With Carey’s report, further inquiry into the general relationship of the Aryan 
languages of India seems to have been dropped for a considerable period. The lately- 
formed Asiatic Society in Calcutta was too busy with the study of Sanskrit and Persian 
to trouble much about the modern vernaculars. Practical grammars of the more im- 
portant languages were, it is true, cempiled in plenty, but there was at first no co-ordi- 
nated inquiry into the subject as a whole. On the other hand, the non-Aryan lan- 
guages at once received the attention of a number of distinguished scholars. The Indo- 
Chinese tongues were the first to receive attention. In 1798 
Dr. Francis Buchanan published in the Asiatic Researches 
(Vol. V.) a Comparative Vocabulary of some of the languages spoken in Burma, and 
three veara later D. J. Leyden, in the tenth volume, wrote on the Language and Liter- 
ature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. Again, in 1837, in Volume VI of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, we have a comparison of the Indo-Chinese languages by 
Nathan Brown, who was also the author of other papers connected with the same subject 
which later appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. In 1828 (Asiatio 
Researches, Vol. XVI) we first: meet one name that over- 
shadows all the rest,—that of Brian Houghton Hodgson,—ne 
the author of an article on the Language, Literature, and Religion of the Bauddhas of 
Nopél and Bhot (Tibet). This was followed by a long series of papers on the soology and 
uthnology of Nepal, but, nineteen years afterwards, in 1847 (Journal A. 8. B. Vol. XVI), 
he resumes his philological enquiries with a Comparative Vocabulary of the Sub-Himala- 
yan dialects. Then followed a number of important papers, still claseica, and stil! full 
of varied and accurate information regarding nearly every non-Aryan language of India 
and the neighbouring countries. Space will not allow me to give even a dry catalogue of 
the subjecta which he adorned. Suffice it to aay here that he gave comparative vocabu- 
laries of nearly all the Indo-Chinese languages spoken in India and the neighbouring 
countries, and of the Munda and of the Dravidian forms of speech. These he compared 
with many languages of Central Avia in the search of one common origin for the whole. 
So far as I am aware, he was the frst Englishman to use the term ‘ Dravidian’ for the 
languages of Central and Southern India, but he included under that term not oaly 
the Dravidian languages proper, but also those of an altogether different family,—the 
Muda. It is true that he failed to establish hie favourite theory of a common origin 
for ail the languages explored by him,—that is a matter still under inquiry, and on 
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which the opinions of scholarw are still divided,—but this hardly diminishes the value 
of his writings, which contain a mass of evidence on the aboriginal languages of India 
that has never been superseded. Its hall-marks are the wide extent of area covered, 
clearness cf arrangement, and accuracy of treatment. Hodgson’s lust paper on Indian 
languages, on the languages of the broken tribes of Nepal, appeared in 1858, in the twenty- 
seventh volume of the Journal of the Society with which he waa so intimately connected, 
so that his literary activity covered just thirty years. Ten years later, in 1868, there 
Hunter. appeared Hunter’s “ Comparative Dictionary of the languages 
of India and High Asia”, which, with some additions, summarized the results of 
Hodgson’s linguistic collections, and presented them in a form convenient to the student. 
The earliest fruit of Hodgson’s researches was Max Miller’s Letter to the Chevalier 
pa aaa Bunsen, published in 1854. In this Maller established, for 
mundat : the first time, the existence of the Munda! family of langu- 
ages as anindependent body of speech, apart from the Dravi- 
dian, and gave it a name. Two years later, in 1856, appeared what has ever since been 
the foundation of research into the tongues of Southern India, Bishop Caldwell’s ‘Com- 
Caldwell. Dravidian Lang. parative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family 
wages, of Languages.’ Here, for the first time, a group of Indian 
languages was treated as a whole by a scholar who was practically familiar with its ele- 
ments and at the same time a trained philologist. 
The Indo-Chinese languages also continued to receive study. The indefatigable 
Indo-Chinese Languages. Logan published essay after essay in the “Journal of the 
Logan. Indian Archipelago,” in which the languages of Burma and 
Assain were compared and analysed. Logan wanted the philological training possessed 
by Caldwell, and hence his work }as not retained the same authority as that of the great 
bishop, but he made many shrewd suggestions as to the relationship existing between 
the languages with which he dealt, and these have been confirmed, or rediscovered (for 
his writings are hardly known at the present day), by subsequent inquirers. Forbes’s 
posthumous ‘Comparative Grammar of the Languages of 
Farther Tudia’ (1881) is but a tantalizing fragment, and it 
wae fell to the late professor Ernst Kuhn to attack seriously one 
branch of the question and to put the philology of the lan- 
guages of Further India upon a sound footing. His Bettrdge zur Sprachenkunde Hinter- 
indiens in the ‘ Sitrungaberichte’ of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences (1889) has 
been the starting point for a number of younger students who are writing at the present 
W, Sobmidi. day, amongst whom special attention must be drawn to Pater 
Austro-Aciatic. Austrie. W. Schmidt's brilliant work on ‘Die Mon-Khmer-Voélker’ 
(1906), Pater Schmidt has here proved not only that the Mon-Khmér languages form 
a link between the Mupda languages of India proper and the languages of Indonesia, 
grouping the first two, with Khasi and some other iminor forme of speech, under the 
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1 He gave it bimeelf this same, and bye recognized eopvention among ell scholars. a discoverer hee the right of 
nemiog bis diseovory and of expecting that other scholars will employ that mame, undcss it is clearly proved to be wrong. 
Bo it is in Botany and im Zoology, and & it ought to be in Philology; but later writers tranegreased ageinet the comity of 
acbalarship, aud invented other mames for the family, auch as Kal, or the abpurd ‘ Kolarien,’ a name not aaly liable te 
misinterpretation, but else based om an imaginary statement that the epenkers hailed from Colar in Southera India, which 
hae no foundation whatever in fset. Throughout the Murvey. I therefore sdhere te the uaree given to the family by its 
first diseoveror, It may be added that thie name was ased in Sanskrit literature for ths people who spoke these languages, 
eontnries before Mas Maller was boro. See page JS. note’. 
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one name of the ‘ Austroasiatic’’ languages,—but has goue much further. He has shown 
that the languages of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia also forma group which he terms 
the‘ Austronesic.’ The Indonesian languages thus form a link between the Austroasiatic 
and the Austronesic languages, the whole forming one great linguistic family,—called 
the ‘ Austric’—extending from the hills of Central India to Easter Island, off the coast 
of South America, and covering a wider area even than that of the Indo-European tongues. 
Indo-Aryan languages aleo received attention in the Bengal Asiatic Society. The 
earlier contributions were grammars and vocabularies of par- 
Teen RAT MeSeeeee ticular languages or dialects, and do not immediately concern 
us, though mention must be made of the wonderful pioneer work done in this direction 
by Major Robert Leech. We owe to his indefatigable dili- 
gence and accurate observation quite an extraordinary num- 
ber of vocabularies and grammars of hitherto untouched languages. Between 1838 and 
1843 he gave us grammars of Brahii, Balochi, Pafijabi, Pashto, Bundéli and Kashmiri, 
besides vocabularies of Ormuri, Pashai, Laghm&ni, K héwar, Tirahi, and Diri. For some 
of these his work is still our only authority, for the languages are now either extinct or 
spoken in tracts not since visited by British officers. For others, his work was super- 
seded only at the end of the nineteenth century. 

It was in Bomhay that the comparative study of the Indo-Aryan languages waa re- 
sumed thirty-seven years after the publication of Carey’s Report. We find the evidence 
of this in the fourth volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. In the number for January 1833 Sir Thomas 
Erskine Perry, then Chief Justice of Bombay and President of 
the Suciety, published his paper ‘On the Geographical Distribution of the principal 
Languages of India.’ He divided the languages of India into two great classes,— ‘the 
language of the intruding Arians, or Sanskritoid, in the North, and the language of a 
civilized race in the South of India, represented by its most cultivated branch, the 
Tamil.’ The former he reckoned aa seven in number, riz., Hindi, Kashmiri, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Konkani, and Oriya, with ten dialects. Panjabi, Lahnd& (called by 
him Multaéni), Sindhi, and Marwari he looked upon as all dialects of Hindi. Maithil! he 
classed as a dialect of Bengali. Since he wrote, it will be seen that many of the forms 
of speech that he looked upon as dialects have been raised to the dignity of being recog: 
nized as independent languages. The Southern languages he called ‘Turanian or Tami- 
loid.’ He did not seem to be aware of the term ‘ Dravidian’ which was first used eimul- 
taneously in 1856 both by Hodgson and by Caldwell. Perry mentioned Telugu, Kanarese, 
Tamil, Malayalam, Tulo, and (with a query) Gondi. He gave brief descriptive accounts 
of the general characteristics of each language, and carefully indicated the habitat of 
each, the whole being illustrated by an excellent language map. It will be observed that 
he altogether ignored the Indo-Chinese lapguages, and that he made no mention of the 
Mundé languages, which were not identifled by Max Miiller till the following year. 
While Perry confined himeelf to the geographica) distribution of the Indian languages, 
another Bombay scholar was stud ing the interaction between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. The same volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A. 8. 
contains J, Stevenson's Comparative Vocabulary of the Non- 
Sanaorit Vocabies of the Fernacular Languages of India. 
Here the important question of the borrowing of Dravidian words by the different Indo- 
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Aryan languages, and of its ethnical significance is treated for the first time, and with great 
acumen. It was inevitable that, at that stage of linguistic science, many of Stevenson's 
comparisons ahould be mistaken, but still the article remains a solid contribution to the 
general linguistic science of India. 


On the other side of India, in 1867, John Beames, a young Indian Civilian of barely 
ten years’ service, attracted attention by the publication of a 
little summary of what was then known about all the lang- 
uages of the country in his ‘Outlines of Indian Philology.’ Five years later appeared the 
first volume of his well-known ‘Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages of 
India. The same year witnessed the publication of Dr. 
Hoernle’s firet essays in the Journal of the Asiatio Society 
of Bengal on the same subject, which were followed in 1880 by his ‘Grammar of Eastern 
Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages.’ These two excellent works, each a 
masterpiece in its own way, have since been the twin foundation of all researches into the 
origin and mutual relationship of the languages of the Indo-Aryan family of speech. 
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All this time, for many decades, grammare and vocabularies of individual forme 
of Indian speech had been issuing in considerable numbers. For the better known 
languages, such as [indéstani, Mar&thi, or Bengali, they came out in scores, and 
it must be confessed that most of them were but labour wasted. Each writer 
copied his predecessor, according to his capacity, corrected a few mistakes or 
not, introduced a few more or not, aod proclaimed a new gospel which was not 
new. Now and then a work of striking merit, such as Molesworth’s Marathi 
Dictionary, Trumpp’s Sindhi or Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, appeared, but most of the 
rest. were sorry stuff and were hardly wanted. The lesa-known languages, though equally 
important, were studiously left alone. Carey wrote his Pafijabi grammar in 1812, and, 
except fora brief sketch by Leech, it was forty years before anyone again attempted to 
describe in « formal manner the language of the Sikkhs. But, if this was the case with 
languages whose speakers were numbered by millions, the state of affairs regarding the 
scores of minor languages spoken hy thousands, the languages of the hill-tribes of 
Central India, of the Tibeto-Burmana of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was much woree. 
An enthusiast wrote a grammar or compiled a vocabulary here and there. Government 
encouraged its officers to make more, and a few did so,—excellent works in their way. 
In 1874, Sir George Campbell, then Lieuteuant-Governor of 
Bengal, printed a set of vocabularies compiled by local 
officials, but, with thia exception, very little was done. Even with the help of foreigners 
the work hardly progressed. The first serious grammar of Pashtt,—the language of 
Afghanistan,— was written by a Russian—Dorn—and up to 
quite lately, although namerous elementary grammars have 
beea written by Englishmen, all the scientific study of this form of speech was carried 
on by French or Germans. Similarly, we owe the only existing grammar and vocabulary 
of Néwari, the principal language of Nepal, to another Russian. Examples of this kind 
might be multiplied, but, even with outside help, the total result was that our knowledge 
of these minor languages, a knowledge most important for the purposes of administration 
as well as in the interests of science, was ecanty, unevenly distributed, and unequal. In 
tact, so late as the year 1878 no ond lad as yet made even a catalogue of all the 
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languages spoken in India, and the estimates of their number varied between 50 or G0 

and 250, Dr. Cust inade a brave attempt to put tezetber 
aa aneli an inventory in that year, but his Modern ‘Lanne. 
of the East Indies" in spite of all the industrigus iearning and acumen of its author, was 
confessedly a compilation of existing iaterials, and these imateriais were mypially cont 
fessedly imperfect. Tt was a teafative work, and was primarily intended te stinauare 
enquiry, Dot to close the subject. 

Dr. Cust’s work sueceeded. Lt did stimudate evquiry. For the first thie Goveri- 
ment, as well as European sebolars, were ecabled to see what litle had heen done and 
how wach remained to he done, People talked about it and wrote about it. Et was 
finally discussed at the Oriental Congress held at Vienna in 
1886, of which Dr. Cust sas himself a member; wid the 
assembled scholars passed a resolution urging upow the Government of India to wnder- 
tuke ‘a deliberate systematic survey of the languages of Tadia.“? The proposal wae 
favourably received, but the adoption of a detailed scheme waa delayed at first on finan- 
cial grounds. In the year 1894 the matter came within the region of practical politics, 
and the preliminary details came under discussion. The first, question to be settled was 
th: extent of the proposed survey. After conaultation with 
the various Jocal Governments, it, was decided to exclude the 
Provinces of Madras and Burma and the States of Hyderabad and Mysore from its 
operations, so that these would cover, from the West to the East, Baluchistan, the North- 
Weat Frontier, Kashmir, the Punjab, the Bombay Presideuey, Rajputana and Central 
India, the Central Provinces and Berar, the United) Provimees of Agra and Oudh, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal. and Assam,’ then containing a population of about 224,000,000 out 
of the 294,000,000 of our Indian Empire. 


Then, ag to the nature of the Survey. After some discussion it was decided that it 
was primarily to be a collection of specimens, a standard 
passage was to be selected for purposes of comparison, and 
this was to he translated into every kuown dialect and sub-dialect spoken in the arva 
covered by the operations. As this specimen would necessarily be in every case a trans- 
lation and would, therefore, run the risk of being unidiomatic, a second specimen was 
aleo to be called fur in each case, not a translation, but a piece of folklore or some other 
passage in narrative prose or verse, selected un the spot and taken down from the mouth 
of the speaker. Subsequently athird apecimen was added to the scheme—a standard 
liat of word and test sentences originally drawn up for the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
1866° hy Sir George Camptell and already widely used in India, It was obviously desir- 
able that, for purposes of comparison, this liat should be retained in its entirety, and so it 
was dove, hut a few extra words were added. The foundation of the Survey is thus these 
three specimens,-—the standard translation, the passage locally selected, and the list of 
words and sentences. It was then determined that the first specimen should he a vermon 


} The resolution wae proposed by Dr. Hahler and seconded by Professor Weber. Aw: itm sepporters by wor 
letter were Messrs Barth, Bemdall, Cowell, Cust, Griersan, Hoernle, Max Muller. cake Mouier-W illieare tied 
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added that, at the present time, a Linguistic Sarvey of Burma win progress. : 
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of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, with slight verbal alteration to avoid Indian preju- 
dices, a passage which has been previously used and is admirably suited for such pur- 
pores. | 

This having been decided, T was entrusted with the task of collecting the specimens 
and of editing them for the press. With this object, the various local officers were in- 
structed to render me the necessary assistance, and I should be ungrateful did I not 
cordially express my gratitude for the sympathetic and ungrudging help accorded by my 
brethren in the service of the Indian Governments and by many others, Europeans and 
Indians, missionaries aud laymen. 

Before getting the specimens, we had to find out what it was that we wanted speci- 
mens of, and the first thing to be done was to compile a list 
of all the varieties of speech then known to exist in the area 
vader survey. Forme were sent out to each district officer and political agent with a 
request that he would fill in the name of every language spoken in bis charge, together 
with the estimated number of speakers of each. The forms came back by degrees, and 
their contents, I must confess, rather appalled nre. The total number of languages re- 
ported from the survey area was 231 and of dialects 774. Examination fortunately 
showed that some few names were returned over and over again from different provinces, 
and also that it was probable that in many cases the same form of speech was reported 
under different names. IJ may say that, now that the process of elimination has been 
completed, the number of languages spoken in that portion of the Indian Empire sub- 
jected to the Survey amounts to 179, and the number of dialects to 544, all of whieh 
are described in these volumes. For the whole Indian Empire, the Census of 1921 gives 
148 languages, ? the total number of dialects being unknown. 

The preparation of these lists was no easy mechanical process,——the sort of thing 
that could be done by an intelligent clerk. I pass over the difficulties encountered in 
compiling the local liste into general lists, one for each pro- 
vince. Those who have had experience in putting together 
hundreds of returns from different sources will kuow its laborious character, aud those 
who have uot can imagine it. But great difficulty was often experienced in pre- 
paring the local returns that formed the materials on which I had to work. Each officer 
knew about the main language of his district, and, if he had been there some time, had 
probably a working acquaintance with it. But over and over again no one with any 
education knew anything about the little hole-in-the-corner forme of speech which were 
discovered as suvon as search was instituted. Let me give one example. In one of the 
Himalayan districts, of which the main Janguage was Aryan, 4 amall colony was die- 
covered which origmaily bailed from Tibet, and which retained its own language. No 
official knew it, and intercourse with them wae conducted through the medium of a 
lingua franca. The district officer entered the name of this langiuge in his return. This 
name was not one word, or two words. It was a solemn procession of weird monosyl- 
lables wandering right across a page. I could make nothing of it, nor could my Tibetan- 
knowing friends. It should be remembered that it was a foreign expreasion written 
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Jt contaioa the three persoaal prononse, most of the cases found in the declension of nuana, and the present, pust, and 
fature lenses of the verb. 
* These €gares will no doubt be imereased when the Survey now in progress iv Burma ie compictea. 
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down in English letters as it sounded to the untrained ear of a person entirely un- 
acquainted with it. All my endeavours to identify the name failed. At last T wrote to 
the district officer and asked him to make further inquiries. In reply it was explained 
that investigation had shown that the monosyllabic procession waa not the name of sy 
language, but was the local method of expressing in broken Tibetan ‘I don't understand 
what you are driving at.’ | 
Another difficulty was the finding of the local uame of a dialect. Just as M. 
Jourdain did not know that he had been speaking prose all 
his life, ao the average Ludian villager does nut know that be 
has been speakiug anything with a name attached to it. He can always puto name to 
the dialect spoken by somebody fifty miles off, but, ~- as for his own dialect,—-‘O, that 
has no name. It is simply correct language.’ ' It thus happens that most dialect names 
are not those given by the speakers, but those given by their neighbours, and are not 
always complimentary. For instance, there is a well-known form of speech in the south 
of the Punjab called ‘Jangali,’ from its being spoken in the ‘Jungle,’ or unirrigated 
country bordering on Bikaner. But ‘Jangali,’ also means ‘boorish’ and ljocal inquiries 
failed to find a single person who admitted that he spoke that language, ‘O ves, we 
know Jangali very well,——you will find it a little further on,--pet here” You go a 
little further on and get the same reply, and pursue your will-o'-the-wisp till he lands 
you in the Rajputana desert, where there is no one to speak any language at all. These 


illustrations’ show the difficulties encountered by local officers in identifying dialects and 
naming them. 
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From the local lists received, as described above, provincial lists were compiled and 
printed. These did not profess to be accurate catalogues of the tongues of Tudia. They 
claimed only to represent the then existing knowledge of the state of affairs as reported 
by officers with local experience, who did not pretend to be philological experts. As 
such, they formed the basis of the Survey operations. When the lists were printed, the 
dialects were divided into two main classes, distinguished by a difference of type, viz. 
(1) those which were vernaculars of the localities from which they were reported, and 
(2) those which were spoken by foreigners in each locality. The latter were once for 
all excluded, and attention was thenceforth devoted only to the former. 

Each district, officer was now asked to provide a wet of the three specimens of each 

Guliguienlot dpsdiesn’: language locally vernacular in his district. Careful instrue- 
tions: wore given for the preparation of these specimens. 
It will ke remembered that the first was to be a translation of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. I¢ was recognized that in MADY, Way, In most cases, the translatora would 
not know English, and in order to aasiat them a volume of all the known versions of the 
parable in Indian languages was compiled with the help of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, of local missionaries, and of one or two Govemment officers who were 
specially interestol in the Survey. This collection, which waa published in 1807, ander 
the name of ‘Specimen Translations in various Indian languages,’ contained six y-live 
versions, and, though primarily intended asa tool to aid the execution of the scheme, 
aroused some temporary interest antong the scholars of Europe. For the Survey, if was 
anticipated that whoever might have to prepare a spevimon, even if he did net know 
English, would find in this book at least one version from which he could make a 
translation ; and this, in fact, was Lorue out by subsequent experience. 
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‘The second specimen, which wax to be locally selected, presented no similar diffieul- 
tien, but instructions were given that all specimens were to be written (a) in the 
vernacular character (if there was ene) and (6) in the Roman character with a word 
for word interlinear translation. The second specimen was also to be furnished with 
a free translation into good English. As to the style of translation into the vernacular, 
focal officers were told that the langue of literature was always to be avoided. What 
was tu beaimed at wax the acquisition of specimens in the home language of each 
translator, whether it was looked upon as vulgar pattois or not. For the third specimen, 
the standard list of words and sentences, hlank books of forme were supplied, which 
rceded only te be filled up. 


As each provincial list of lansuages was completed, the circulars calling for 
specitnens were issued. The latter began to arrive in 1807, and most of them were 
received hy the end of 1900, though « few belated specimens continued to come at 
inegular intervals during the succeeding sears. The editing and collating of the 
apecimens began in LSO8. ‘Phe urst rough work was done in India, but in 1899 | 
returned to England, where for some years [ had the efficient aid of my Assistant 
Dr, new Professor, Kenow of Christiania. 


The editing of the specimens has been an interesting work, but it involved some 
Stkchig’ el ile Upeeiwene unexpected difficulties, Before anything could be printed, 
ageneral scheme of classification had to he decided upen, 
ual that on a very imperfect Knowledge of the materials, As the work went ou 
liscoveries were made which rendered revisions of the classification necessary ; and 
sometimes there were made too late, so that the materials have not always Leen armnged 
ag, With further knowledge, 1 should like them to be arranged now, Thi was especially 
the vase mn regard to the Indo-Chinese languages, in whieh niy Assistant and myself were 
atten walking on ground which hitherto had leen uitrodden, and had to deal with 
wguaces for which no grammars or dictionaries existed. Tere mistakes in classification 
were inevitable, hut T am glat that Jo can think that none of firsr class importance 
were made, and that, on the whole. though T might now group a few individual languages 
differently from the manner in which they have been grouped in the published volumes of 
the Survey, my present knowledge would not lead me to make any substantial alteration. 

{ have never counted the total number of specimens received. They amount to 
several thousands, and it stands to reasun that it waa not possille to print them all. The 
surplusage was deliberately estimated for. It was calculated that the specimens would 
vary in value. Several would be received of each dialect. Some would be prepared 
varefully, others ignorantly, others carelessly. Many of them would come from the 
mouths of uneducated people, hardly able to grasp the idea of what was required. A masa 
from which to select was therefore a desideratum, and this, in moat cases, was secured. 
Ti is only in the case of a few lesa-known dialects of the Himalaya and of the Asam 
trontier that single specimens were obtained. These were, in all eases, forms of symech 
whieh had never heen recorded in writing before, and mistakes in recording them were 
to he expected. Thanks to the constant sympathy and unsrudying aid given by oar 
frvotier ofBeers,— the most enthusiastic among my helpers,--- many doubtful points 
were elasred op by corrvepondence, and 1 hope that in after yrars it will he fuund that 
fae specimens are not very wrong. Absolutely accurate we cannot es pect them to be. 
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To give an example of the difficulties experienced, I may mention that the corraction 
of one specimen was delayed for over six months by fall of snow in the Hindakush, 
which prevented the Political Agent at Chitral obtaining the services of the only getatable 
bilingual speaker of one of the Pamir dialects. Again, in the case of one of the Kafir 
languages of the Hindakush, no one who spoke it could at first be got hold of. At Jength, 
after a long search, a shepherd of the desired nationality was enticed from his native 
fastuess to Chitral. He was exceptionally etupid, probably very much frightened, and 
knew only his native language. .\ Bashgal Shekh was found who knew a little of it, 
and who also knew Chitral, with his aid the translation of the Parable was made through 
Bashyali and Chitrali. Much accuracy could not be expectet from the result ; but, with 
care and the assistance of the local officers, a version was ultimately made, which, though 
it contained some passages that I have been unable to analyse completely, hae very 
satisfactorily complied with the somewhat stringent philological tests to which it has been 


subjected. 


This wax by no means an isolated example. There were scores of languages for 
which no one could be found who kuew any one of them and at the same time Bnglish. 
It mizht be thought, for instance, that our officials would be familiar with most of the 
languages spoken in the neighbourhood of the port of Chittagong. Yet there is an 
instance on record of a criminal case which was tried in the Chittagonz Hil! Tracts, One 
of the witnesses was a woman who knew only the Khami language. This was tranalated 
into Mra, which was then translated into Arakanese, which was again translated iuto the 
local dialeet of Bengali, from which version the Magistrate reeordal the quadruply 
refracted evidence in English. This makes no reflection on the officer concerned. There 
are parts of India which seem to have had each a special Tower of Babel of its own. 
From the little Provinee of .Assam, with its population of only about six and a half 
millions, -- or a million lows than that of London, — eighty-one Indian languages 
were returned at the Census of 1911, and it contained others that were not apercifically 
returned. Mezzofanti himself, who spoke fifty-eight languages, would have heen 
puzzled here. 


As each dialect wax examined, a specimen or specimens of it: were selected fur 
publication and made ready for the press. From the specimens a sketch of the gram- 
matical and other peculiarities was prepared, and reference was made to any point worth 
noting about the speakers. Dialects were then grouped into languages, and for each 
language « somewhat. elahormte introduction was provided, sketching the -habitat and 
number of speakers; distinguishing the dialects and comparing their characteristies : 
giving, when known, the ancient history of the language, and deflniny its relationship 
to other members of the same family ; describing briefly the salient points of the litera- 
ture, when there was one ; supplying a hibliography ax full as we were able to make it: 
and concluding with «a sketch of the grammar. The results are te be found in ne 
volumes of the Survey, to which this is an Introduction. 


Throughout the whole series of operations, one thine has heen steadily bore in 
Survey » eollection of ='ind—that these resulta were nut ty he bundles «f theories, 

teote not of theories bat collections of facts. The langues had to be arranged 
in some order or other, and this necessitated grouping, and grouping necessitated the 
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adoption of theories as to relationship.' So much could not be helped; but beyond this 
every effort has been nade to prevent the Survey becoming an encyclopedia of Indian 
philological science. That will, we may hope, follow when scholars more competent 
than the present writer have had time to digest the immense mass of ordered facts now 
placed at their disposal. Indeed, a bezinning has already been made. Reference has 
alrealy heen made to Pater Schmidt's discoveries regarding the Austric languages, and it 
haw heen a legitimate source of gratification to me to observe the free use of the Survey 
which has been made by Monsieur Jules Bloch in his researches into Marathi, by Pro- 
fessor Turner aud Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji in their important studies in Guja- 
rati and Bengali, and by Dr. Paul Tedesco in his luminous essays on the history of 
Aryan languages. One interesting result of Pater Schmidt’s inquiries may here he 
added, as it hag a direct connexion with the Survey. The Munda languages, as we know, 
belong to Chota Nagpur aud the centre of India. [t is also a familiar fact that the 
languages spoken in the Himalaya, far to the worth of these Munda languages, are 
Tibeto-Burman in character. But even here the Survey shows ux that there is a line 
of peculiar forms of speech, extending from Darjiling to the Panjab, that show evident 
traces of a previously existing language of the Munda family, which has been overlaid, 
so te speak, hy the Tibeto- Burman of the later immigrants. There is thus evidence to 
show the existence, at some very ancient time, of a common language of which traces 
are still visible from Kanawar in the Panjab down through Further India and across the 
Pacific Ocean as far as Easter Jsland and New Zealand. Philology is not to be 
confounded with Ethnology, and here we may leave these interesting facts in the hands 
of ethnolovists for further examination. 

Tn the course of the Survey, it has sometimes been difficult to decide where a given 
form of speech is to be looked upon as an independent lan- 
cuage, or as a dialect of some other definite form of speech, 
In practice it bas been tound that it is sometimes impossible to decide the question in a 
manner which will gain universal acceptance. The two words ‘language’ and ‘ dialect’ 
are, in this respect, like ‘mountain’ and ‘hill.’ One hos no hesitution in saying that, 
way, Everest is a mountain, and Holborn Hill, a hill, but between these two the dividing 
live cannot be accurately drawn. Moreover we often talk of the ‘ Darjiling Hills’ 
which ure over 7.500 feet high, while everyone calls Snowdon, with its poor 3,500 feet, 
& mountain, ‘Language’ and ‘dinlect’ are often used in the same loose way. In 
common use we may say that, as a general rule, different dialecta of the same language 
are sufficiently ulike to he reasonably well understood by all whose native tongue is that 
language, while different, languazes are so unlike that special study is needed to enable 
ene te understand a language that is not his own. This is the explanation of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary,’ but the writer adds that ‘this is not an essential differance,’ and 
nowhere is this proviso move needed than in considering the Aryan languages of Northern 
India. There, mutual inlellizibility cannot always be the deciding factor, for the consi- 


deration is obscured by a fae! t ace het ween Bengal and the Pou every individual 
Pte a no - hate, donde it ani Ee ace atinbiein Cat 

* Before the jaca of the roe sei % mut in (eye, it wae peeessmry to aves up A cabal ‘tied of the wolimen of 
which it wes to consist, Thie was done whee | had a erry indefinite idea of the extent of the work that lny before me, 
ut of the number of Uiulects that would ome under notice, and scvetinta (or the unwieldy size of some of the volumes aad for 
the immnaveweot meth of dividing enme of fen int: two cr inert parts. Once the general plan of the arrangement of the 
volumes was fad down, it wag amedvienive te viter ia main entlines. 

+B. y." Language.’ 


* Language’ and ‘dialect’ 
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who has received the very slightest education is bilingual. In his own home, and in his 
own immediate surroundings he speaks a local idiom, but in his intercourse with 
strangers he employs or understands some form of that great lingua frauca,—Hindi or 
Hindostani. Moreover, over the whole of this vast area,—including even Rajputana, 
Central India, aud Gujarat,- the great mass of the vocabulary, ine luding nearly all the 
words in common use, is, allowing for variations of prontuciation, the same. It is thus 
commonly said, and believed, that throughout the Gangetic Valley, between Bengal 
and the Panjab, there is one langnage, and une only, Hindi, with numerous local dialects. 
From one point of view this is correct, and cannot be denied. Hindi or [lindéatini ia 
everywhere the language of administration, and is the one medium of instruction in the 
rural schools. The people, as [ have said, being bilingual, little or no inconvenience is 
caused in practice by the employment of the assumption, aud no one in their senses 
would wish to complicate adminietration by the introduction of a confusion of tongues. 


And yet, when these numerous so-called dialects of this ‘Hindi’ are examined by 
the philologist, und when he attempts to group and classify, he is at once confronted by 
radical differences of idiom and construction. Some of these dialects are as analytical as 
English,—others are as synthetic as German. Soine have the simplest grammar, with 
every word-relationship indicated, not by decleusion or conjugation, but hy the use of 
help-words ; while others have grammars more complicated than that of Latin, with verbs 
that change their forma not only in agreement with the subject, but even with the 
object. To look upon all these as dialects of a single language is asx philologically 
impossible, as it would be, say, to describe German as n dialect of English; and hence, 
inthe Linguistic Survey, they have been sorted out, according to their grammatical 
aystema, into three groups, each of which is viven the diguity of a language,— Bihari, 
Bastern Hindi, and Western Hindi. This division has not escaped criticism. For 
instance the writer of the Report on the Census of the United Provinces fur 1921 aays' 
that ‘the difference between speaking to a villager of Gorakhpur [where the language is 
Bihéri] and to a jungleman of Jhansi {where the lunguage is Western Hindi] is precisely 
the difference between speaking tu x peasant of Devon and to a crofter of Aberdeen. If 
you are intelligible to the one you can with pitience make yourself intelligible to the 
other.’ IT myself have never had an opportunity of personally comparing the dialects 
of Devon and of Aberdeen, but [ would suggest that the true point of difference has 
been here missed. The question is not whether an educated third persun can master 
the two dialecta, hut whether a Devon peasant suddenly transported to Aberdeen would 
be able to communicate with the surroanding crofters. I tear that a considerable 
amount of patierce would have to be exercised in sucha case before intercommunication 
could be established, and even then it would be helped ont by idioma borrowed from the 
language of Unele Toby's Army in Flanders. 


This brings ue hack to the proviso stated by the writer in the Century Dictionary, to 
which 1 have already drawn attention. The differentiation of a language does-. not 
necessarily depend on non- intercommunicahility with another forin of speech. There 
are also other powerful factors to be considered, if we are to look at the subject, from 
a ecientific point of view, First and foremost. there is what T have already referred to,— 
qramimaticel structure. Om Speuaat of G orakhpur may or may not be intelligible 
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to the jungleman of Jhansi, but that does not cv away with the fact that his language is 
highly synthetic, with a verb the conjugation of which is more complicated than 
that of Latin. The Jhansi jungleman, on the contrary uses a tongue with hardly any 
synthetic grammar at all. His verb has but one real tense, and two participles. All 
the other relations of time are indicated by the combination of these participles 
with help-words. The vecabulary of the two forms of speech may be very similar, hut 
the whole grammatical strueture of the one is radically different from that of the 
other. It is impossible, from the point of view of science, to group them together 
as dialects of a common language. 

There is another factor which exercises influence in this differentiation. It is 
nationality. It is xaid that some English peasants would in Holland find little difficulty 
in making themselves understood, or in understanding what people say. Yet ro one 
would deny that Dutch and English are distinct languages; and this factor is all the 
stronger when vach nationality has developed an independent literature. There is an 
excellent illustration of this in Assamese. This form of speech is now admitted to be an 
independent language,—yet if merely its grammatical form and its vocabulary are 
considered, it would not be denied that it is a dialect of Bengali. It is certainly 
as closely related in these respecte to the standard form of that language as is 
the dialect of Bengali spoken in Chittagong. Yet its claim to be considered as an 
independent Janguage is incontestable. Not only is it the apeech of an independent 
aation, with a history of its own, but it has a fine literature differing from that of 
Bengal both in its standard of speech, and in its nature and content. Here, therefore, 
we have an example of a language differentiated from its neighbours not by mutual 
unintelligibilily but by nationality and literature. 


GENERAL RESULTS OF THE SURVEY. 
CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


As already stated, this Linguistic Survey does not cover the whole of India, The 
Matant-ot Survey: Provinces of Madras and Burma 

INDIA i and the States of Hyderabad and 

(Fhe shaded partion indeales | Mysore were excluded from the 
the area covered by He | sphere of its operations. The 
Lomguistic Survey.) | annexed map shows at a glance 
the areas included and excluded. 
The Survey gives estimates of the 
number of people speaking each 
language and dialect. It is to 
be regretted that these figures 
sre ultimately based on the 







Survey based on Census of 
passes etAvel 1891, but no 


y other course was practicable. 
It will, however, be found that, 
allowing for the necessary ad- 


justments and for the growth of population in the intervening thirty yeara, the 
totals for the various languages agree remarkably with those given in the Census 
of 1921. The reason for the adoption of the Census of 1891 as the basis of the Survey is 
that the latter began ita operations in 1894, Generally speaking, except when special 
reasons suggest @ contrary course, the linguistic tables of an Indian Census deal with 
languages only. They are not concerned with dialects. On the other hand, for the purposes 
of a Linguistic Survey, an exhaustive conspectus of all the dialects of each language 
examined forms a necessary part of its operations. As explained in the preceding 
chapter, the first thing done in this Survey was to obtain lists of dialects from each 
of the local areas with which it was concerned. They were furnished by the officers in 
charge of these areas in 1806 and the following years. Each local official imd at hand 
the language totals of his District or State according to the Census of 1891. With 
the aid of his local knowledge, ond nos the result of local inquiries, he was able to state 
what dialecta of each language were spoken in hia charge, and how many spenkers 
there were of ench. The total for the dialects of exch language had, of course, to 
agree with the then existing figures for the language under which they were 
grouped, and the fizures for the dialects were in this way indirectly based upon 
the Censua of 189]. It took nearly three years to correct nnd arrange the figures 
so obtained, and it would be o work of too great labour to do it all over aguin 
on the basis of n later Census. Only in the case of a few languages, principally 
those of the North-West Frontier, was it possible, for apecial reasons, to utilize 
the figures of the later Consus of 1911. 
VOU. 1, PART 1. M 
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~The sires of the Census of 1921 deal with a population of 316 millions. The 
Survey figures deal only with 290 millions. The difference is mainly due to the 
large areas excluded from the Survey, but the growth of 
the population is also to be taken into account. In 1891 
that population was 287! millions as against the 816 millions of 1921. 
If we take the figures of the Survey as they stand, we find that 872 different 
Humber of Languages asa languages and dialects are recorded. This is the number 
Disiscta, found in the list given in Appendix I, in which the figures 
for eavh are compared with those of the Census of 1921. But in this enumeration 
there. is a good deal of double counting, as each language and each dialect is there given 
a separate number. A better idea of the results will be gained from the consideration 
that the Cenaus of 1921 records 190, and the Survey records 179 languages, as 
distinct from dialects. When counting dislects, it must be borne in mind that, in 
order to make the total for the dialects tally with the number of the speakers of the 
language of which they form the members, it has been necessary to count the standard 
form of the language as one of the dialects. There are aleo, inevitably, cases in 
which a language has been returned, but ite dialects not mentioned. For instance, 
the Khasi language (No. 8 in the list) and its dialects sre arranged an follows :— 
Khasi, Standard, Lyng-ngam, Synteng, Wear, Unepecified. Here, if we count Khast 
in the list of kwguages, we must omit ‘Standard’ and ‘ Unspecifled’ in counting 
onr list of dialects and languages, or we shall be recording the same form of apeech 
twice, or perliaps three times, over. Hence, in the above example, we can count only 
three dialects os additionai to the standard Khasi language. On this principle, the 1921 
Census lias recorded 49 dialects in addition to the general language-names. The Survey, 
on the other hand, has recorded no less than 544 dialect-names in addition to the 
standard and unspecified forma of the 179 languages. The various forms of speech noted 
are therefore 237 (188449) in the Ceneus, and 723 (179+544) in the Survey. Each 
of these 723 is deecribed in the Survey, in most casea with more or less complete 
prammiati = noeounts. A semmary of the iaetaile. of abet Agares is is as follows :— 


Burvey Statiatics. 
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The Barve Kgares Tender extend the Cénsus figures of 1891 ty. three maiftions. ‘The execas sis ‘dee to the ‘it “thay 
alibtugh & large purc sf ladies was excluded from the operations of the Burvey, the latter also covered lange tracts, 
euptriuily on the North-Weet Fronticr, to which that Cesteun did not esteud. For the ences areas, the figures of 
the 1811 Cesnus have, sf fur ne wae posible, hace adopted, ; 

* The uth details will Le fenad in Appendls (A, pp. 4}! @ 
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It will be noticed that the Sub-Family that contains the greatest number of 
languages is the Tibeto-Burman. The words in these lang- 
Tibeto-Burman Dialecta. : *1; 
wages are all either monosyllables, or are built up on a 
monosyllabic basis, and are hence peculiarly liable to change. Moreover, so far as the 
area covered by the Survey is concerned, the speskers of the languages of this Sub- 
Family all live in mountainous districte. As a rule each tribe is separated from ita 
neighbours, and languages thus quickly split up into dialects, and each dialect casily 
develops into a distinct language. In this way, while the number of meee is great, 
the number of speakers of each, averaging about 17,000, is small. 
On the other hand, while there ate only 17 Indo-Aryan languages, the cabs of 
their speakers is 226 millions, spread over the plaina and 
Tndo-Boropean Pislects. hilly of Northern India. ae aimke nationality, and 
habitat have combined to produce no less than 345 dialects in addition to the 17 standard 
languages. In this respect, the contrast between the Tibeto-Burman and the Aryan 
languages is marked. The monosyllabic Tibeto-Burman speech easily divides and mb- 
divides into numerous distinct and mutually unintelligible languages. If, as an example 
of similarly circumetanced Aryan forms, we take the Eranian lnnguages spoken in. and 
near India and the Dartic languages, we find that the two branches, like the Tibato- 
Burman languages, are spoken in inhospitable mountain tracts, but that they persist. If 
they do subdivide, tho division is not into mutually unintelligible languages, but. into 


mutually intelligible dialects, held together by a common grammatical besis Their 
nf 
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synthetic character preserves each as a constant whole, and even in their rugged habitats 

they are only 21 in number spread over a tract extending from Kashmir to the Persian 

frontier and from the Pémirs to the Arabian Sea. In northern India, where there are 

fewer hilly tracts to isolate the speakers, the Indo-Aryan languages are still less in num- 

ber; and, though the dialects are many, the relationship of each to one or other of the 
great parent languages is apparent to the most casual observer, 

It has been already stated that the Survey deals with the languages spoken by about 

290 millions of people. The following is a summary of the 

number of speakers for each linguistic family :— 


Statistice by family. 
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Austric Family 8,052,046 4,529,351 
Man Family 591 
Keren Family 1,114,026 
Tibeto-Chinres Family 1,964,512 12,685,346 
Dravidian Family 53,073,261 64,128,068 
Iudo-Haroyean Family 231,874,408 232,652,817 
Unclassed 101,674 13,593 

Toran 290,085,893 915,525,781 


Ase previouely explained, the difference between the two totale is mainly due to the 
fact that the area covered by the Survey was not the same as that covered by the 
Census. A more detailed summary will be found in Appendix 1B (pp. 418 ff.), and the 
complete figures for each language are given in Appendix I (pp. 389 ff.).1 Roughly 
speaking, the total number of speakers whose languages were surveyed corresponded to 
three-quarters of the entire population of Europe. Of these, the speakers of the Austric 
languages were about equal to the population of Denmark, those of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages to half that of Switzerland, those of the Dravidian languages to more thaa 
the combined populations of the United Kingdom and Canada, while the speakers of 
the Indo-European languages about equalled the combined populations of the United 
Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, France, Spain, Italy and 
Greece. 
Nowhere are there presented stronger warnings agninet basing ethnological theories 
on linguistic facts than in India, There are many instances 
Philology and Ethnology. ot tribes which have in historie times abandoned one language 
and taken to another. A striking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahdls in the 
Central Provinees, These people appear to have originally spoken a MundA language 


a In Appeudia I it will be soticed that many of the fgarer are givea inteand samber, [n such cases it is to be 
waderstecd that the figarce arn eslimates, and ore not based co actus! counting. These estimates wore in every cass made 
by officiala with local experience, and, exoept where the reverse is stated, may be received oo truatwarthy. 
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akin to Karka. It came under Dravidian influence, and has become a mixed form of 
speech, half Munda and half Dravidian. This, in its turn, has fallen wader the spell of 
Aryan tongues, and is now in a fair way to hevoming an Aryan language.’ If we were 
to judge by language, a hundred years ago we should have called the tribe Munda. Ten 
years ago it was quite poseible to claim it as Dravidian, and fifty years hence it would 
probably be described as an Aryan caste. The ‘ unholy alliauce ’ between the two sciences 
has long been condemned, and has now fallen into disrepute, and I have hence, in the 
following pages, refrained so far as was possible from discussing questions of racial origin. 
When I have done so, it has only been to bring forward theories regarding the origin of 
nationalities which have been previously suggested by professed ethnologists, and to 
attempt to throw light on them when they are confirmed by philology. In one case only 
is it sometimes permissible to draw inferences as to race from the facts presented by 
language. When we find a small tribe clinging to a dying language, surrounded by a 
dominant language which has superseded the neighbouring forms of speech, and which is 
superseding its tougue too, we are generally entitled to assume that the dying language is 
the original tribal one, and that it gives a clue to the Jatter’s racial affinities. Take as 
an example the Malto epoken by the hillmen of Rajmahal. This language is decadent, 
and is surrounded by others which are superecding it. Even if we did not know it on 
other yrounds, we should be justified in asserting that its speakers are Dravidian, because 
their tongue falls within that family. But even this relaxation of the general rule, 
which was first, suggested to me by Sir Herbert Risley, must, as the case of the Nahils 
shows, be exercised with caution. The Nahals are probably Mundi by race, but their 
present speech is almost Dravidian. Their decadent language is a twofold palimpsest. 
It first began to be superseded by Dravidian, and now it is being superseded by Aryan. 
A careless application of Sir Herbert’s theory would compel us at the present day to 
assume that the tribe was of mixed Munda and Dravidian origin. With a dominant 
language we can make no auch relaxation. In India, the Tndo-Aryan langnages,—the 
tongues of civilization and of the caste aystem with all the power and superiority which 
that system confers upon those who live under ite sway,—are continually superseding 
what may, for shortness, be called the aboriginal Janguages such as those belonging to 
the Dravidian, the Mundé, and the Tibeto-Burman families. We cannot say that a 
Tibeto-Burman Kéch or a Dravidian Gond is an Indo-Aryau, because he apeaks, as he 
often does, an Indo-Aryan language. The language of the Brahals of Baluchistan is 
Dravidian, but many of the tribe speak the Eranion Balochi in their own homes, and, on 
the other side of India, some of the tribe of Kharias speak a Munda. others a Dravidian 
language, and others, again, the Indo-Aryan Bengali. It may he added that nowhere do 
we see the reverse process of a non-Aryan language superseding an Aryan. It is even 
rare for one Aryan-speaking nationality to abandon its language in favour of another 
Aryan tongue. We continually find tracts of country on the borderland between two 
languages, which are inhabited by both communities, living side by side and each 
spesking its own language. In some localities, such as the District of Malda in Bengal, 
the Survey actually found villages in which three languages were spoken, and in which 
the various tribes had evolved » kind of lingua franca to facilitate intercommunication, 
while each adhered to its own tongue for conversation amongst its fellowa. The only 
exception to this general rule about the non-interchangeability of Indo-Aryan languages 
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is eaused by religion. Islam has carried Urdd far and wide, and even in Bengal and 
Orisaa we find Musalman natives of the country whose vernacular is not that of their 
con patriots but ia an attempt te « bad one) to reproduce the idiom of Delhi and 
Lucknow. 

This brings us to the question of tribal dialects, a subject that has not hitherto 
received the attention which it deserves. The matter is 
complicated by the fact that very frequently a tribe gives 
ite name to a language, not because it ia specially the language of the tribe, but because 
the tribe is an important une in the aren in which it ia spoken. Take, for example, the 
language which in the Census of 180] was called ‘Jatki,’ ¢e. ‘the language of the Jatt 
tribe.’ But Jatki is not by any means the language of the Jatt tribe alone. It is the 
language of the whole Western Panjab, in parte of which, it is true, Jatte preponderate, 
The name Jatki is hence misleading (the more so, hecause the Jatts of the Eastern 
Panjab do not speak ‘Jatki’) and has been abandoned in the Survey for the more 
tenable ‘Western Pafijabi’ or ‘Lahndaé’. So again, in the hills north and east of Murree 
there are a number of dialects varying according to locality. One of the important 
tribes living in these hills is the Chibh, and these Chibhs everywhere speak the dialect 
of the different places where they live. But the question-begging name of ‘ Chibhalt’ 
or ‘the language of the Chibha’ was invented, and employed to mean ‘the dialect, of the 
hills north and east of Murree,’ whereas, there are several dialects spoken by Chibhs, 
and, moreover, the Chibhs are by no means the only people who speak them. 

Another group of tribal tongues are those which are classed in the Survey as Gipsy 
languages. They are the speeches of wandering clana who 
employ, mainly for professional purposes, dialecta different 
from that of the tract over which they may posaibly have wandered for generations. 
These tribal tongues may be real languages, or they may be argots in which local worda 
are distorted into « slang like what we find in the ‘Latin’ patter af London thieves. 

Finally, there ie another class of tribal dialects in which we find the tongue of a 
clan which has migrated to some new seat and has gradually 
developed s new language, based on that of its former home, 
but corrupted and mixed with that of the people amongst whom its new lot ia cast. It 
is evident that if pert of a Rajputana tribe migrates to a country of which Bundali is the 
vernacular, while another wends its way to a district in which Marathi ia spoken, the 
resultant languages spoken by the two groups of the same tribe will be very different, 
although both are based on Rajasthani. Such has actually occurred in several instances 
in the Central Provinces, and there are also in other parts of India many cases of 
immigrant tribes which have preserved their original lenguages in more or less corrupted 
forms. Perhaps the most striking example is a colony of speakers of corrupt Sindhi, 
who live in the upper Gangetie Doab. 

The identification of the boundaries of a language, or even of a language iteell, is 
not always an easy matter. Asa rnie, unless they are separated by great ethnic differ- 

ences, ot by some natural obstacle, such as a mange of 
Lenguege boundaries mountains or a large river,’ _Indian languages gradually 


Tribal dialects. 


Gipsy languages. 


Infemes of migration on 
ject. 


Ae Six Avral ‘tein hes porated oat, dotiles in “valleys often form neore fenportant cikete and politiea! boundaries thas 
watersheds, when these are aroused by relatively enay proses ond routes, ‘Thin iz true aleo of languages. A mountam renge 
ja by no rneane so inxpasnable tos longuage, as a dificult river gorge. [0 fe the defiler, net the meuateim mages, tha are 
regponeible for the variety of tangaages ia the Pamire, Seemy Lebkdshnd, Zéboki, and Yasghulani, p. + 
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merge into each other and are not: separated by hard and fast boundary fines. 
When such boundaries are epoken of, or ara shown on a map, they must always 
be understood as conventional methods of showing definitely « state of things 
which ia in ite ewsence indefinite. It must be remembered that on each side of the 
conventional line there is a border tract of greater or less extent, the language of which 
may be classed at will with one or other. Here we often find that two different obser- 
vers report different conditions as existing in one and the same area, and both may be 
right. For instance, in 1911, the then Census placed the north-western frontier of 
Benguli some twenty or thirty miles to the east of that fixed by the Linguistic Survey 
and J no more maintain that the Survey figures are right tlian that the Census figures 
are wrong. From one point of view both are right, and from another both are wrong. 
It isa mere question of personal equation. When there is such a debat ble ground 
between two languages, I find from experience that as a rule a speaker of one of these 
languages classes the speech of the debatable ground ae belonging to the other. He 
paturally seizes on the points strange to him, and neglects forms with which he ie 
familiar. For instance, near Bhatnuér there is spoken a mixture of Pafijabi and Rajas- 
thani. The Pafijabls say that it ie Rajasthani, but the Rajputs say that it is Pafijabi. 
Another example turned up in the preparation of the Survey itself. While I was 
working at Eastern Hindi Dr. (now Professor) Sten Konow was simultaneously working 
at Marathi. Each working independently, we finally met at the junction point where the 
curicus mixed dialect called Hal*bi is spoken. From the point of view of Eastern Hindi, 
T considered that it was 4 form of Marathi, On the other hand, Dr. Konow, looking at 
it through Marathi apectacles, maintained that it was a form of Eastern Hindi. As 
the last word remained with me, the dialect appexred in the Maréthi volume of the 
Survey, but if it had been put into the volume for Eastern Hindi, I could not have anid. 
that it was wrongly placed. 
In the following account of the results of the Survey, I shall, for the eke 
Area to which the following of com pleteness, refer also briefly to languages of India that 
remarke apply. have not fallen within its scope. These are mainly the 
languages of Burma and of the Decean. Of the former, a separate Survey is 
now in progress, and it is far from my purpose to attempt to indioate its 
results. But the languages of Burma are intimately linked with those of Tibet 
and North-Eastern India, and it would be manifestly improper to leave them 
altogether out of consideration. The speeches of the Deocan are Dravidian and, similarly, 
they have congeners in northern India, and demand more than a passing reference. I 
shall deal first with the languages of the Austric family, as they are probably the earlivat 
forms of speech that have survived to the presant day. Then I chall desl with those that 
came probably later into the country,—the Dravidian and the Indo-Chinese,—and flaally 


with the tongues of Aryan origin, concerning the entry of which into India we can spesk 
with some certainty. 
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In the year 1906 there appeared in Brunswick a little book by Pater W. Schmidt entitled 
‘Die Mon-Khmer-Vélker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Voikern “Zentralasiens und Austro- 
nesiens’ which at once attracted the attention of students of language and of ethnology. 
The author's researches into the languages known as Mon, Khmér, and Khasi had 
already established his reputation as a skilled and, at the same time, as a sober philolo- 
gist, and in this work new and far-reaching views, based on solid and wide learning, were 
enunciated. These views up to the present time bave not been seriously challenged. 

Pie Aue vewliy: Pater Schmidt here proved the existence of a great family of 
languages hitherto not recognized, which, although the 
languages composing it are spoken by a comparatively small number of people, is spread 
over au area wider than that occupied by any other group of tongues. Its speakers are 
found scattered over Nearer and Further India, and form the native population of Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, aud Polynesia, including Madagascar and New Zealand. It extends 
from Madagascar, off the coast of Africa, to Easter Island which ia leas than forty degrees 
from the coast of South America. In the North, traces of it were discovered in Kanawar 
in the Panjab, and its southern limit included New Zealand. West of Easter Island it 
covers the whole Pacific Ocean, except Australia (including Tasmania) and a part of New 
Guinen. 
This ‘ Austric Family,’ as he named it, he divided into two sub-families, the ‘ Auatro- 
Nesian ’ and the ‘ Austro-Asiatic.’ The former included the languages of Madagascar, 
Indonesia, and the islands of the Pacific, while the latter included languages scattered 


over Nearer and Further India. The annexed may based on that in Pater Schmidt's 
work, shows their respective localities. 
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The only Austro-Nesian languages politically connected with India are Salén, spoken 

pa ey by a tribe of sea-gipsies inhabiting the islands of the Mergui 

Gei6n. Archipelago and the adjacent parts of the Malay Peninsula 

and Malay spoken in the same locality. These languages consequently did not fall 

Bamber of speakers in 1881. within the sphere of operations of the Survey, but on the 

Maley | 3610 margin will be found the number of speakers recorded in 
Tora. . 5,661 the Census of 1921. 

The Austro-Asiatic sub-family is much more strongly represented in India. There 
is first the great Mon-Khmér Branch spoken in Further India, 
of which we have three representatives in Burma, in the shape 
of Mén, an ancient literary language now spoken in Thaton and Amherst, and Palaung 


Austro- Asiatic. 


Austro-Asiatic languages. and Wa, lees civilized languages spoken in 
eee, ak mae eee Upper Burma. Khmér and a number of 
Palanng-Wa we tae 8 one 147,208 other minor forms of speech belong to Indo- 
Ricovareve "  * 8 are g08 904.108 China, beyond the Burma frontier. Among 
Yupda Branch . + 9,676,768 8,978,878 the latter, mention may be made of two 








Tora, =. «3,088.046 4,528,780 languages apoken by wild tribes of Malacca, 
the Sakel and the Semang. Like Khmér these are spoken outside the limits of British 
India. Nicobarese aleo belongs to this branch, and esems to form a connecting link 
between the Munda languages and Mon. 

None of the above languages fell within the operations of the Survey, but going 
north we come to Khasi, a Mon-Khmér language spoken in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hilla of Assam. This was fuily dealt 
with in the Survey. {ts standard dialect bas been often described, and moreover possesses 
a small literature with which it has been endowed by the local missionaries. Khéasi is 
more or less isolated alike from ita cousins of Burma and from those of India, and has 
struck out on somewbst independent lines apart from Mén, Nicobarese, and Munda, 
which are mutually more closely connected than any of them is with Kh&si. With its 
three dialects of Lyng-ngam, Synteng, and War, in addition to the standard form of 

Khssi. speech, Khasi forms an island of Mon-Khmér 


Khgal. 


seats oe ee ee ait cr a speech, left: untouched in the midst of an 
pee Oe avees ocean of Tibeto-Burman languages. Logan 
wire... LL  vogo=—- wae the first to suggest, and Kuhn subse- 
Unspecified .  .  - . AND quently showed conclusively, that it and the 





Tora, = =—«.—«177,288 Min languages belong to a common stock. 
The resemblances in the vocabularies of Khasi and of the dislecte of the Palaung- 
Wa group settle the question. But the reeemblance is not only one of vocabulary. The 
construction of the Mén and of the Khasi sentence is the eame. The various 
component parts are put in the same order, and the order of thought of the speakers ia 
thus shown to be the same. Like Man and other member of the branch, and unlike the 
other Indo-Chinese languages by which it is aurrounded, Khasi has no tones.’ On the other 
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‘In Volame If, page 7 of the Burvey, I have stated that Khunl there spelt‘ Khasei possesses tones, bat thie was a mis- 
take dus to the fact that at the time we posstuced a0 satisfactory definition of whats tone la Mony words te Khtal do ond in 
b glottal check, and each a glottal cheot is called ' the abrapt tone * ot ‘ the entering tone ‘in ether Jndo-Chiness languages. 
Bat this ginttal check is, properly, uot « tone at all. The word‘ tone’ should be eanflned te indicating the pitch or the 
change of pitch of the voice, and hae wo reference te the abruptusss of otherwise wilh which a word is uttered. All the 
Austro- Asiatic languages, including Khasl, employ this glottal chook, bat it ina distinguishing chavgpteriatie of all of tham 
Sn eee Te ee ae ee eee Nien ee ae ot pitch. Seed. B. o£ 8 1980, 
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hand, it differs from the other Mén-Khmér languages in possessing the so-called articles, 
which are wanting in other members of the branch, and in having grammatical gender. 
Here we must leave the matter in the hands of the ethnologists. It will be interesting 
to see if any connerion of tribal customs can be traced, and if the Mons or Palaungs 
still retain survivale of the matriarchal state of society which is so characteristic of the 
Khiets. The Palauugs, at any rate, trace their origin to princess, and not to a 
rince, 
: Leaving Assam we pass to Central India, where we find the Munda languages 





Munda ae Census of 1921, OCCUPYing 8 strong position. The principal. 
Khirwti 5s .s83,597. 3,508,215 of ese, Khérwari, with numerous dialects, 
ne 708 2,833,573 : 2 
re Si, ee poapgile nas its head quarters at the north-eastern 
RB Lo . 883,126 407 862 end of the plateau of Central India, but has 
Blum sw 79,078 187,308 spread into, or left survivors in, the plains 
rds a ational pay at its foot. It has many dialects, of which 
kun” | anes agoeeg—~s the best Known are Santali and Mundari. At 
Khayia s¢ 2ey8 73,178 197,476 the other, the north-west, end of the plateau; 
Jusag Pi ee 1b 607 10,681 = in the western Districts of the Central 
Gavarn : : 2 103,030 168,441 , : if 
Gudabs wi “wtis; 95,803 33,066 Provinces and in Mewar, we find another 
Unspecified 2. Re 261 Munda language, Karki,’ which is said to 
Totan . 2,874,769 3,073,873 have two dialects,—Muwisi and Nahai}, but, 


as stated above (p. 28), the latter is much mixed with other forms of speech and is on 
the verge of disappearing aliogether. The other Munda languages are less important. 
They are spoken in the neighbourhood of Khérwiri or to its South. The principal are 
Kharié, Juang, Savara, and Gadaba, and they are all more or less mixed forms of speech. 
Kharis is mostly spoken in the Ranchi District of Chota Nagpur, and has all the 
characteristics of a language that is dying out and is being superseded by an Aryan form 
of speech. Aryan principles pervade its grammatical etructure and its vocabulary, and 
it is no longer a typical Munda language. It bas been compared to a palimpsest, the 
original writing on which can only with diffleulty be recognized. Juédg is very similar. 
It is spoken by the Juafgs or Patuas of the States of Keonjhar and Dhenkanal in Orissa. 
These people are probably the lowest in the scale of civilization of all the Mundé tribes. 
Till quite recently the women of the tribe did not even sew fig-leavea together to make 
themselves aprons. A bunch of leaves tied on in front and another behind was all that 
was claimed by the miost exacting demands of fashion, and this costume was ‘renewed as 
occesion required, when the fair wearer went to fetch cattle from the wood which 
provided her millinery.’ Attempts have been made to introduce the wearing of loin-clotha, 
but I know not with what success. The most southern forms of Muxd& speech are those 
spoken by the Savaras and the Gadabés of North-East Madras. The former have been 
identified with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy. A wild tribe of the same 
name is mentioned in Sanskrit literature, even so far back as late Vedic times, gs inhabiting 
the Deccan, so that the mame, at least, can boast of great antiquity. Their language is 
of considerable interest, and since it was discussed in Volume IV of the Survey a series of 
excellent Readers in it have been prepared by Mr. Ramamurti for the Madras 
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Government. Unfortunately, as the explanations are al! in Telugu, they are of little use 


to European students. 

The languages of the Mundé Branch must once have been spoken over s much 
greater area of India than their present habitat. In the 
Traces of Mapdé lengusges  Gouth and to a certain extent in Chota Nagpur, they have 
ee ey ee, by Dravidian forms of speech, and in the 
North by Aryan or Tibeto-Burman tongues. In each case, however, they have left their 
mark, As for the Dravidian languages, it is very probable that the rules far the 
harmonic sequence of vowels, which form so prominent a feature of Telugu are due to 
their influence,’ and, to the North of Chota Nagpur, the extraordinary complexity of the 
verbal conjugation of the Aryan Bihari is equally probably due to the same amuse.’ 
Another interesting point is that Mund& numeration is vigesimal. The speakess count 
by twenties, not by tens as we and other Europeans do. But among the pensamtry of 
Northern India vigesimal counting is quite usual. Instead of saying ‘fifty,’ they my 
“two score and ten,’ instead of ‘sixty’ they say ‘three score,’ and so on. This might be 
a case of mere coincidence, but that it is really an old Muod& survival is shown by the 
fact that Auré, the word used all over Northern India for ‘a score’, is almoat certainly a 
word of Munda origim But it is in the Himalaya that these Mund& survivals are most 
apparent. At the present day, the Mundas have themselves survived as a recognised 
people only in the wild hill-country of Central India, and it is in accordance with this 
that they should also have survived for a longer time in the forests of the Himalaya than 
on the Aryanized plains of Northern India. In the Himalaya, from North-East Assam 
to the North-East Panjab, the great mass of the inhabitants speaka various forms of 
Tibeto-Burman tongues. Most of these are quite pure of their kind and possess all the 
peculiarities proper to that form of speech. But between Darjiling, north of Bengal, 
and Kanawar, north of Simla in the Panjab, there ie a series of scattered tribes speaking 
languages called in the Survey ‘Complex Pronominalized.’ Most of them belong to 
the group called by Hodgson ‘ Kirénti', but there are also others not mentioned by 
him. These languages are all Tibeto-Burman, or beleng to some group closely allied to 
the Tibeto-Burman, but through them all there runs a peculiar strain which it is impos 
sible not to recognize as Munda, once attention is drawn to it. These Complex 
Pronominnalized languages are many in number, and will be further dealt with when we 
come to the consideration of the Tibeto-Burman languages. Suffice it here to say that 
the most western is probably Kandw'ri, spoken in the Simla Hills, though there are 

doubtful cases even further west. 

The Munda languages were first recognized as a separate group, distinct from the 
Dravidian, in the year 1854 by the late Professor Max 
Maller in his famous ‘Letter to Chevalier Bunsen on the 
Classification of the Turanian Languages,’ and received ita name ‘Munda’ from him*. 
As stated on page 14, in the comity of scholarship it has ever been an established rule 
that the first discoverer of any fact, whether it be a newly described flower, » newly 


The name‘ Mundi.’ 











‘Bee Vel, TV, p. 988. 
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"See Vol. III, Pt. i, pp. 979M. 4574. 

*Thie name is justified by {ts ase im Sanskrit Hterature. The name ‘Munda’ ie found used for the people not snly in 
the Mabsbharate (vi. 9410) but also in the Vayn Purtga ‘xiv. 188). Bee Professor Sylvain Lévi’s artlale ‘Préedryen ot 
Pré-Dravi diss’ in Journal Asiatiguc, ccili, HF. See also a 14. ote! : 
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described mineral, or a newly described group of languages, should have the right to give 
it its name, and that that name should be employed by other studenta unless and until 
it has been proved to be entirely false and misleading. Unfortunately this comity was 
not observed in the present case. Twelve years later, Sir George Campbell, no doubt 
unwittingly, ignored the name already given by Max Miller, and proposed to call these 
languages ‘ Kolarian’' because, as he imagined, the word ‘ K6!,’— a common tribal name 
of the Mund& people,—was derived from an older form ‘ Kolar,’ which he apparently 
connected with the Kolar District of Mysore in Southern India, and looked upon as 
identical with the Kanarese word kallar meaning ‘thief.’ There is absolutely no 
foundation for this supposition, and this name ‘ Kolarian’ is not only based upon a 
fantastic error, but is, in itself, objectionable as seeming to suggest a connexion with 
the word ‘Aryan’ which does not exist. 


It is admitted that, with our present knowledge, it) might be possible to suggest a 
better name than that given by Max Maller, and more than one such have been suggested ; 
but, so far as India was concerned, only two names were possible. Sir George Campbell's 
authority brought ‘Kolarian’ into a certain vogue during the latter half of the Last 
century; but the word was so manifestly incorrect. and misleading that I bave had no 
hesitation in refusing to employ it, and in using the only name which students, in the 
ordinary comity of scholarsbip, should follow, by reverting to the name originally given 
by the discoverer of the group. 


The Munda languages belong to the class known as ‘agglutinative,’ and exhibit the 
Genera) character of the typical peculiarities of such forms of speech to an extra- 
Mungl laoguages. ordinary degree. The only tongue with which I can compare 
them is Turki. I have already referred to Max Maller asthe first identifier of this group 
of tongues. Let me here quote what he says about the Turki language of Central Asia :— 


Tt is a real pleasure to reed a Turkish grammar, even though one may have no use to acquire it practi- 
cally, The ingenious ways in which the nomeroee grammatical forms are brought out, the regularity which 
pervades the system of declension and conjugation, the transparency and intelligibility of the whole strnctare, 
must strike all who have a serves of that wonderful power of the human mind which has displayed iteelf io 
language........... We have before use language of perfectly transparent structure, and a grammar the inner 
workings of which we can study as if watching the building of cells in a orystel beehive, An eminent 
orfentalist remarked, ‘We might imagine Turkiah to be the result of the deliberations of some eminent society 
of learned mea’; bet no such society could have devised what the mind of man produced, left to itself in the 
steppes of Tartary, and guided only by its innate laws, or by aa instinctive power ea wonderful as aay within 
the realms of natare.............. The must ingenious part of Turkish is und ubtedly the verb. Like Greek 
and Ganskrit, it exbibits a variety of moods and tevees, safficient to express the nicest shades of dosbt, of 
surmize, of hope, and of supposition. In all these farme the root remains jotact, end sounds like the keynote 
throngh all the modulations predaced by the changes of person, number, mood, end time. Bat there is one 
featare so peculiar to the Turkish verb thet no snslogy can be found in any of the Aryan langanges, the power 
of providing now verbal bases by the mere addition of certain letters, which give to every verbs negative, or 
causative, or reGexive, or reciprocal meaniag.......... To their system of conjugation, the Turkish dialects can 
hardly be eurpasssd. Their verbs are like breaches which break down ander the heavy burden of fruits ead 
blessoma,* 


Nearly every word of the above applies with equal force to the Munda languages. 
Aggiutination in the Muggs Suffix is piled on suffix, till we obtain words which, to 
meerrer* European eyes, seem monstrous in their length, yet which 


cates rs — ean 


' The ‘Etheolegy of India, J. A. 8. B, vol. rxxv (1668), Pt. il, Gepplementary Namber, p 98. 
2" Lectures on the Belence of Language’, 1, S842. 
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are complete in themselves, and every syllable of which contributes its fixed quota to the 
general signification of the whole. One example of the use of these suffixes, taken from 
Santali, must suffice. The word dai means ‘strike,’ and from it we get dal-eche-aken- 
tahen-tae-tid-a-e, which signifies ‘he, whé belongs to him whe belongs to me, will continue 
letting himself be atruck.’ If we insert the syllable pa in the middle of the root, so 
that we get dapal, the beating becomes reciprocal, and we have a fight, so that dapel- 
ocho-akan-tahen-tue-ti@-a-e means ‘he, who belongs to him who belongs to me, will 
continue letting himself be caused to fight.’ Again, if we subatitute  o-an for akan, 
the same pugnacious individual with a string of owners will, with less sinterestedness, 
coutinue causing to fight only for himself. Not only may we, but we must employ this 
posy of speech, if, for stance, my slave's son was too often getting himself entangled in 
affrays. The best idea of the enormous number of complex ideas which can thus be 
formed according to tLe simplest ruler may be gained from the fact that the conjugation 
of the verb ‘ to strike,’ in the third person singular alone, occupies nearly a hundred pages 
in Mr. Skreferud’s Santali Grammar. 

Among other characteristics of the Munda languages we may mention the following. 
As in the Indo-Chinese langusces, final consonants are often checked, or pronounced 
without the offglide, thus forming what is often called by Chinese scholars the ‘abrupt’ 
or ‘entering tone.’ Such consonants are as characteristic of Cantonese as they are of 
Munda, and are common, so far as I am aware in all the languages of the Mon-Khmér 
branch of Austro-Asiatic speech.’ Although masculine and feminine nouns are distin- 
guished, there are only two real genders, one for all animate and the other for all 
inanimate objects. Nouns have three numbers, a singular, a dual, and a plural, the 
dual and plural numbers being indicated by suffixing the dual or plural, respectively, of 
the third personal pronoun to the noun. Short forms of all the personal pronouns are 
freely used, in each case as verbal euffixes. The dual and plural of the first personal 
pronoun have each two forms, one including the person addressed, and the other excluding 
him. If, when giving orders to your couk, you say, ‘we shall dine at half past seven’, 
you must be careful to use ale for ‘ we,’ not adon ; or else you will invite your servant 
also to the meal, which might give rise to awkwardness. As in many other eastern 
languages, participial formations are used instead of relative pronouns. ‘The deer which 
you bought yesterday’ would he rendered ‘the yesterday deer bought by you.’ Roots 
are modified in meaning not only by suffixes, but also by infixes, as in da-pe-l mentioned 
above. The logical form of a Munda senteuce is altogether different from that of Aryan 
languages, and hence it is impossible to divide it into the parts of speech with which we 
are familiar, say, in English. The nearest thing that it has to what we call a verb 
merely calls up an idea, but is unable to make any assertion. The final assertion is made 
by one of the most characteristic features of Mund& grammar, a particle known as ‘the 
categorical a.’ By ite form, the sentence first unites the represented ideas into a mental 
picture, and then, by a further effort, affirms its reality. In English we say “John 
came.” A Santali would first call up a picture of John having come, and then, by 
adding the categorical a, wouhl assert that this picture was a fact. Hence this « ia not 
used in sentences that do not contain a categorical assertion, ¢.g. those which in English 
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‘fee Dyer Ball, ‘Cantonese Made Easy Voosbalary ', 8rd Edition, Preface. As skated above (p. 38, Note") although 
ealted the ‘entering tone’ ia, pro Zrly speaking, het « tone a6 all. 
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would contain a verb in the subjunctive or optative mood. Munda, with what is really 
better logic, relegates eubjunctive and relative to what may be called the incomplete verb 
in company with what are with us participles, gerunds, and infinitives, and forms the 
only complete and real verb by the addition of the categorical a. 
As in the case of several other uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes, the names which 
Names of Munda! we give to many Munda tribes are not those by which their 
members cal] themselves, but. those which we have adopted 
from their Aryan-speaking neighbours. Most of the tribes simply call themeelves ‘men’, 
the same word with dialectic variations, Kol, Kéré, Kar-ka (merely the plural of Kar), 
H&y, Hayd-ko (another plural), or Ho, being used nearly universally. The Indian Aryans 
have adopted in one case the word ‘Kol’ as a sort of generic term for any of these 
non-Aryan tribes, and have identified the word with a similarly spelt Sanskrit term 
signifying ‘ pig,’ a piece of etymology which, though hardly in accordance with the ideas 
of European science, is infinitely comforting to those that apply it. The Raj of these 
Kols is a subject of legend over large tracta of the south side of the Gangetic valley, 
where not one sentence of Munda origin has been heard for generations. The name is 
perhape at the bottom of our word ‘coolie,’ and of the names of one or more important 
castes which would indignantly deny their Mundé origin. 
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CHAPTER HI.—KAREN AND MAN. 


Before describing the languages belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese languages, we must 
refer briefly to two other groups of languages the affiliation of which is doubtful, and 
which, pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma have been provisionally 
put down as independent families. These are the Karen Family and the Man Family. 


Neither is described in the pages of the present Survey. 


The Karen Family. 

Karen is a group of dialects spoken by members of the Karen tribe scattered over 
South Burma and the neighbouring parts of Siamw,' Accord- 
ing to the late Professor Terrien de Lacovperis, they are 
pre-Chinese, and in that case may be connected with the ‘Man’ languages to be presently 
described, with which I have myself noted more than one resemblance. It is possible 
also that they may be distant. relations of the Kiranti languages spoken in the Himalaya, 
but here the case must be left for further investigation by the Linguistic Survey of 
Burma. Where so much doubt exists, it is hardly necessary to state that the Karens 
have been identified by some with the lost Ten Tribes, and it is not actually impossible 
that they may have gathered some of their traditions from early Jewish colonists in 
Northern China. From Northern China they appear to have migrated to the neighbour- 
hood of Ava, whence, about the fifth or sixth century of our em, they came down 
southward and spread over the hills hetween the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, and the Mé-nam 

as faras the seabourd. I must leave to the 


Karen. 


Karen. 





Coasus of 1981 Linguistic Survey of Bu ma the task of 
le Be ee ies describing the various forme of Karen. They 
Teungths «wR are many in number. Here it must be 
Kareni sw wwe 88 sufficient to state that the most important 
Others 6 6 = e108 855 forms are Karenni, or Red Karen, of the 

Torat =. 1,114,026 north, Pwo and Sgaw of the south, and 
Taungtpu. 
The Man Family 


The languagea which have been provisionally classed under the name of ‘Man’ are 
mainly spoken in China and Indo-China, although a few speakers are found in British 
Burma, The name ‘Man’ is Chinese and means a* Southern Barbarian.’ It is applied 
by the Chinese to certain wild tribes inhahiting the mountainous tracts of Indo-China 
and that part of China bordering on it. Representatives of two of these tribes,—the 
Mino and the Yao have turned up in the Southern Shan States and their languages have 

beeu recorded in the Census of 1921. These 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY. 


Buxcepting the Auatric, no great family of speeches is spoken over 60 wide an extent 
of the Eastern Hemisphere from Central Asia to Southern 
Burma, and from Baltistan to Pekin—as that formless, ever 
moving, saut-horde of dislects, the Tibeto-Chinese. The number of its speakers far 
exceeds those of the Austric, and even of the Indo-European family. So vast is the area 
covered hy it, and so apparently infinite is the number of its members, that no single 
scholar can hope to master the latter in their entirety. A few of them, such as Tibetan, 
Burmese, Siamese, or Chinese, have been more or less thoroughly investigated by 
specialists; of others we have only a few words, single bricks, each of which we have to 
take as specimens of an entire house; while of others, again, we know only the names, 
or not even that. ; 


The first attempte at classifying this mass of languages were made by Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, clarum et veneradile nomen, and his 
works atill form the foundation of all similar undertakings. 
Closely following Hodgson came the enthusiastic and indefatigable Logan, to whom we 
are indebted for much that relates to Burma and Assam. After him we find several 
writers, some like Mason, Cushing, Forbes, or Edkins, armed with a practical mastery 
of a portion of the field, and adding new facts to our knowledge, and others, trained 
philologists like Max Mailer, Friedrich Miller, or Terrien de Lacouperie, who examined 
the materiale collected by the former, and did something towards reducing chaos into 
order. Since thon considerable progress has been made, and, if we confine ourselves to 
our immediate subject, the languages of India and the countries of the immediate 
neighbourhood, it will be sufficient to record the work done by the late Professor Kuhn 
of Munich, Professor Conrady, formerly of Leipsig, Dr. Laufer and Professor Bradley in 
America, and, above all, the b illiant band of scholars which adorns L’ Ecole Frangaise 
@’Extréme-Orient at Hanoi under the leadership of Monsieur Finot. Through their 
laboure a framework of classification bas been put together which is generally accepted 
by scholars who are in a position to judge its value. They have even succeeded in 
formulating phonetic rules that bridge over the differences between what are apparently 
the most widely separated languages, and in suggesting theories to account for the origin 
of the tones which are so characteristic of these forms of speech. In this way the ground 
has been prepared for the Linguistie Survey of Burma, which will, I hope, be well 
advanced before these words are in type. 


The Tikoto- Chinese Family. 


fheoty Classitication, 


If there is one principle that is univervally accepted in comparative philology, it is 
Principles of Ulaseification, Ht languages must be classed according to their grammars. 
Vecabulary alone is but an untrustworthy guide. If we 

judge by vocabulary, the Latinized English of Dr. Johnson would have to be recorded as 
& Romance language, and Urdi as Semitic or Eranian, whereas every one knows that 
English is really Teutonic and Urdi Indo-Aryan. The rule applies admimbly to 
languages like Sanskrit or Latin or Englieh, which Save grammars, but what are wé to do 
when we come to languages which to our Aryen idoaes have no grammar st all—forme of 
speech which make no distinction between noun, adjective, and verb, which have no 
inflexions, or hardly any, and which are entirely composed of monasyllables that never 
change their forms? According to the ‘Century Dictionary ’, grammar iv ‘a systematic 
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account of the usages of a language, us regards especially the parts of speech it 
distinguishes, the forms and uses of inflected words, and the combinations of worda into 
sentences.’ Hence, to answer the above question, we must either ahandon our principle 
or enlarge our conception of grammar by omitting the word ‘ inflected’ from the definition. 
We are thus thrown back on the forma and uses of words generally ; that is to say, we 
are compelled to lay more stress upon & comparison of vocabularies, and, as will be seen 
subsequently, this will really bring us back to our principle. Tibeto-Chinese languages, 
like the Buddhists who speak most of them, have passed through many births. They, 
too, are under the sway of karma. The latest investigations have shown that in former 
existences they were inflected, with all the familiar panoply of prefix and suffix, and that. 
these long dead accretions are still influencing each word in their vocabularies in its form, 
its pronunciation, and even the position which it now occupies in a sentence. The 
history of a Tibeto-Chinese word may he compared to the fate of a number of exactly 
similar stones which » man threw into the sea at various places along the shore. One 
fell into a calm pool, and remained unchanged; another received a coating of mud ; 
which, in the course of centuries, itself became a hard outer coveriug entirely concealing 
what was within; another fell among rocks in a stormy channel, and was knocked about 
and chipped and worn away by continual attrition till only a geologist could identify it ; 
another was burrowed into by the pholas till it became a caricature of its former self; 
another was overgrown by limpets, and then was so worn away and ill-treated by the rude 
waves that, like the grin of Alice’s Cheshire cat, all that remained was the merest trace 
clinging to the shell of its whilom guest. Laborious and patient analysis has enabled 
scholars to trace the fate of some vocables through all their different vicissitudes. For 
instance, no two words can apparently he so different as rang and mae, hoth of which mean 
‘horse,’ and yet Professor Conrady haa traced the derivation of the latter from the 
former, although all that has remained of the original rang in the Chinese -ma is the 
tone of voice in which the latter is pronounced ! 


Tradition and comparative philology agree in pointing to North-Western China 
between the upper courses of the Yang-tee and of the 
Hoang-ho as the original home of the Tibeto-Chinese race.' 
Further India and Assam have been populated hy successive waves of Tibeto-Chinese 
invaders, each advancing in turn down the courses of one or more of the principal streams, 
the Brahmaputra, the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, the Mépam, and the 
Mé-khong, and driving its predecessors nearer te the sea-coast, or into the mountain 
fastnesses which overlook the valleys. Philology, moreover, teaches ua that the earliest 
Tiboto-Chinese immigrants must have found other races settled there. Amongst these 
were certainly the Mén-Khmérs, and possibly also the ancestors of the Karens and of 
those wild triles of Indo-China, whose languages are grouped together in these pages 
under the title of ‘Man.’ The Mon-Khmérs have already been dealt with. The Karena 
and the Mans do not fall within the limits of this Survey, but will certainly be discussed 
at length in the Linguistic Survey of Burma now under consideration. They have, 
however, heen briefly alluded to, for the sake of completeness in the preceding pages. 
The Tiheto-Chinese family of languages is conveniently divided into two sub- 
families,—the Tibeto-Burman and the Siamese-Chinese. 
Neither of theee is fully represented i in this Survey. Nesrly 
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Tibeto-Chinese Family. all the speakers of the latter, so far as they 

Survey. Ceneusof 1991. are included in the Indian census returne, 

Tideto-Bunnnn =. 1,900,807 11,958,011 hglong to Further India, only a few minor 
Sameve Chineve =, ane 888.888 dialects being found in Assam, where they 
Toran =» 1,084,512 18,885,948 fo) into the Survey net. As for the Tibeto- 

Burman languages, this Survey accounts for only about a fifth of the whole, the creat 


majority of the speakers of these languages being inhabitants of Burma. 


The Tibeto-Burmans appear to have first migrated from their original seat on 
the upper courses of the Yang-tse and Hoang-ho towards 
the head-waters of the Irrawaddy and of the Chindwin. 
Thence, it i believed that some followed the upper course of 
the Brahmaputra, the Sanpo, north of the Himalaya, and 
Tiesto Himalayan Branch. peopled Tibet. A few of these crossed the watershed and 
oceupied the hills on the southern side of the Himalaynn 

range right along from Assam, in the East, to the Panjab in the West. At the Assam 
aca elas le ok end, they met and mingled with others of the same family 
who had wandered along the lower Brahmaputra through 

the Assam Valley. At the great hend of the river, near the present town of Dhubri, 
these last followed it to the South, and occupied first the Garo Hills, and then what is 
now the State of Hill Tippera. Others of them appear to have ascended the valley of the 
Kapili and the neighbouring streams into the hill-country of North Cachar, but the 
mountainous tract between it and the Garo Hills, now known as the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, they failed to occupy, and it still remains a home of the ancient Mon-Khmér 
apeech. Other members of this Tibeto-Burman horde halted at the head of the Assam 
Valley and turned south. They took possession of the Nugw Hills, and hecame the 
ancestors of that confused sample-lag of tribes, whose speeches we call for convenience 
the Nagu group. Some of these prubably entered the eastern Naga country directly, but 
others entered the western Naga country from the South, e4 Manipur, and there are 
signs of this northern movement going ou even at the present day. Other members 
remained round the upper waters of the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin, where Kachin is 
now spoken, and there formed the nursery for further emigrations. We have apparently 
traces of the earlier movements in dialects of servile tribes,—the so-called ‘ Lai’ 
languages—of Manipur, und in stray dialects, such as Kadu, 8zi, Lashi, Maingtga, Phén 
(Hpén), or Maru, scattered over vorthern Burma. Later, but still eurly, settlers in 
Manipur must have heen the Manipurjs, for their languaze, Meithei, shows not only 
points of agreement with that spoken at the present day in its original home in what 
f* now the Kachin country, but also with thoee of all the other emigrants from 
that tract. Another of these swarms settled im the upper basins of the Chindwin 
aud the Irrawaddy, and gradually advanced down the courses of those streams, 
driving before themselves, or absorbing, or leaviug witouched in the highlands, 
their predecessors, the Mon-Khmérs. Before their langnage had time to change 
materially from the form of speech spoken in the home they bad left branches of 
these turned westwards aud settled m the Chin Hills, south of Manipur.’ There they 
increased and multiplied, till, driven by the pressure of population, they retraced their 
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' Another powible view ix that thees Chin tribes branched off, not from the Burmese invaders, but from the Meitheie 
who had settled in the Mavipur Valley. Linguistic evidence, however, points to the aceguat given above se the ost probable 
atatement of facta. 
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steps northward in wave after wave along the hills, leaving colonies in Lushai-land, 
Cachar, aud even amongst their cousins of Manipur and their more distant relations of 
the Naga Hills. Their descendants speak some thirty languages, all different, yet all 
closely connected, and classed together with Meithei as forming the Kuki-Chin group. 
Another of these waves entered Yiin-uan. They do not immediately concern us, but 
they are of more than ordinary iuterest, in that a very ancient form of this speech, 
known as Si-hia, now many centuries dead, has Leen preserved for us by a Chinese philo- 
logist. The particulars given by him have been made available to European students by 
Dr. Laufer in ‘T’oung-pao.”’ Si-hia was spoken on the North-West frontier of China, 
aud is the only ancient Tibeto-Burman language with which we are acquainted. The 
modern representatives of this swarm ure the Lolos, most of whom are found in Yiin-nan, 
though a few stray tribes speaking Lolo dialects can be found in eastern Burma. The 
main branch of the Chindwin-Irrawaddy swarm, the ancestors of the uodern Burmese, 
continued to follow its hme of march along the rivers, till it ultimately occupied the 
whole of the lower country, and founded the capitals of Pagan and Prome. Finally, in 
quite modern times, another migration of the Kachins has pressed towards the south, 
and their progress has been stopped only by our occupation of Upper Burma.. Tifat 
there is complete historical evidence for all that precedes cannot be pretended. Much of 
it deals with prehistoric times. All that I have endeavoured to present has been the 
opinions which I have based on a comparison of local traditions with the facts ascer- 
tained hy ethnology and philology. It must he confessed that some of the steps have 
been taken with hesitation and upoa doubtful ground. 


We are treading on firmer soil when we approach the next great invasion,-—that 
of the speakers of the Siamese-Chinese languages. These 
are represented in British India by one growp,—the Tai. 
Chinese aleo belongs to the same sub-family, but does not concern us. Some authorities 
include Karen in thie sub-family, but the affiliation is at present very doubtful. and 
as explained above,’ pending the completion of the Liuguistic Survey of Burma, I 
followed the Census of 1921 in classing Karen provisionally as belonging to » separate 
family. 


The Biamese-Chinese. 


The Tais first appeared in history in Ydn-nau, and from thence they migrated into 
Upper Burma. The enrliest swarms appear to have entered that tract about two thou- 
saud years ago, and were small in number. Later and more important invasions were 
undoubtedly due to the pressure of the Chinese. A great wave of Tai migration descen- 
ded in the sixth century of our era from the mountains of southern Yian-nan into the 
valley of the Shweli and the adjacent. regions, aud through it that valley became the 
centre of their political power. Early in the thirteenth century their capital was fixed 
at the present’ Ming Mau. From the Shweli the Tai or Sham, or (as the Burmese call] 
them) Shin, spread south-east over the present Shon States, north into the present 
Khamti region, and, west of the Irrawaddy, into all the country lying between it, the 
Chindwin, and Assam. In the thirteenth century one of their tribes, the Ahoms, over- 
ran and conquered Assam itself, giving their name to the country. Not only does 
tradition assert that these Shans of Upper Burma are the oldest niembere of the Tai 





1 Gad Beries, Vol. svii, No. 1, March, 1916. 
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family, but they are always spoken of ly the other branches as the Tai Long, or Creat 
Tai, while these others call themselves Za: Not, or Little Tai. 


These earliest settlers and other parties from Yin-nan gradually preased southwards, 
driving before thei, as we shall see was also done by the Tibeto-Burmans in the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the Mon-Khmérs, but the process was » slow one. It was not until the 
fourteenth century of our era that the Siamese, or, as they call themselves, Thai, estab- 
lished themeelves in the great delta of the Mé-nam, and formed a wedge of Tai-apeaking 
people between the Mon-Khméra of Tenasserim and those of Cambodia. The word 
‘Siam,’ like ‘Assam,’ is but a corruption of ‘Sham.’ 


The Shans of Burma were not so fortunate. Their power reached its zenith in the 
closing years of the thirteenth century, and thereafter gradually declined. The Siamese 
and Lao dependencies became a separate kingdom under the suserainty of Ayuthia, 
the old capite’ of Siam. Wars with the Burmese kings and with the Chinese were 
frequevt, and the invasions of the latter caused great loss. The last of the Shan States, 
Mogaung, was conquered hy the Burmese king Alomphra in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but by the commencement of the seventeenth century Shan hietory had already 
merged into that of Bumna, and the Shan principalities, though they were always restive 
and given to frequent rebellions and to intestine wars, never succeeded in throwing off 
the yoke of the Burmans. 


To sum up the hiatory of the Indo-Chinese languages, so far as it relates to British 
ef the histery of India. The earliest inhabitants of whom we have any trace 
sha tate Chtneee Sag neese seem to have been the pre-Chinese ancestors of the wild 
‘Man’ tribes now found in French Indo-Chiue and in China proper, with whom it 
is possible that the Karens of Burma may claim a distant relationship. From Indo- 
Nesia, in the South, came the Mon-Khmérs, who occupied a large part of Further India, 
including Assam. Subsequent invasions of Tibeto-Burmans have thrust them back, 
down to the seaboard, leaving » few waifs and strays in the highlands of their old homes. 
OF the Tibeto-Burinan stock, one braach entered Tibet, some of whose descendants crossed 
the Himalaya, and settled on the southern slopes of that range. Others followed the 
course of the Brahmaputra, and even occupied the Garo Hille and Tippera. Others found 
homes in the Naga Hille, in the valley of Manipur, and the upper waters of the 
Chindwin and the Irrawaddy. From the last-named region swarm after swarm took a 
seuthern course. Ba roule colonics were dropped in the Chin Hills, whence agnin a 
backwash has appeared in modern times in Lushai-land, Cachar and the neighbourhood. 
The rest of the swarms gradually forced their way down the valley of the Irmwaddy, 
where they settled and founded a comparntively stable kingdom. Finally another group 
of Tibeto-Chinese peuples, the Tai, conquered the mountainow: country to the East of 
Upper Burma, and spread north and weat among, but net conquering, the Tibeto- Burman 
Kachins of the upper country. They aleo spread south and occupied the Mon-Khmér 
country between them and the asa, and their mvet important meinbers now occupy a etrip 
of territory running north and south, with Burmese and, lower down, Mon speakers 
on their west, and Chinese ned Annamese on their cust. Annamese itself appears to have 
heen originally a Tai langwage, but it is now so mixed with Mon-Khmér and Chinese that 
{te correct affilintion ia a matter of enme doubt. 


GENERAL OHABACTERISTICS OF TIBETO-CHINEBE. bis 


Tibeto-Chinese languages exhibit two of the three well-known divisions of human 
General chareoteristies of speech, the isolating, the agglutinating, and the inflecting. 
the Tibeto-Chinese languages. = From this list it is not to be assumed that an isolating 
language is necessarily in the earliest stage of its development. All Tibeto-Chinese 
languagea were once ugglutinative, but sume of them, Chinese 
for instance, are now isolating ; that is to say, the old prefixes 
and euffixes have Leen worn away end have lost their siznificance ; every word, whether it 
once had prefix or suffix, or both, or not, is now @ monosyllable; and, if it is desired 
to modify it in respect to time, place, or other relation, this is not done by again adding a 
new prefix or a new suffix, but by compounding with it, fe, simply adding to it, 
some new word which has a meaning of its own, and is not incorporated with the 
main word in any way. For example, the Chinese word indicating the idea of ‘ going ” is 
\k'il, and that indicating the idea of completion is //yao, and if a Chinaroan wishes 
to convey the idea of ‘he went,’ he says ‘he going completion, “(dé \ik‘d slyao, 
Even in Chinese, some of these subsidiary words which modify the meaning of the 
principal one have lost their significance as separate vocables, and only continue in 
existence as prefixes or suffixes. This brings us to the agglutinating stage of language, 
in which sentences are luilt up of words united to formal parts, prefixes, suffixes, or 
infixes, which denote the relationship of each to the other membera of the phrase. 
The differences, in kind and degree, between the various 
agglutinating languages are very great; the variety ranges 
from a acantiness hardly superior to Chinese isolation, up to an intricacy which is almost 
incredible. 


Taolating languages. 


Aggiutinating languages. 


We may take the Tai languages as examples of forms of speech in which the 
agglutinative principle is showing signs of superseding the isolating, while in the Tiheto- 
Burman family it has practically done so, and but few of the affixes are capable of being 
used as words with independent meanings. They are agglutinative languages almost 
in the full sense of the term. There is one more stage which 
we meet but rarely, and even then in sporadic instances, in 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. In it the words used as affixes have not only lost their 
original meaning, but have become so incorporated with the maiu word which they serve 
to modify, that they have become one word with it, and the two are no longer capable of 
identification as separate words except by a process of analysis. Moreover, the root 
word itself becomes liable to alteration. This stage is known as the inflexional, and 
Sanskrit and the other Indo-European languages offer familiar examples of it. 


Inflecting languages. 


Before proceeding further, it: will be useful to quote the following general observa- 
Bupresvion of abstract aad tions which were made by the late Professor Friedrich Miller 
Re ere te ieee: of Vienna in his yreat work on comparative philology :— 


The manner in which primitive conceptiona are formed is of the greatest importance in influencing 
ide further development of a language o8 n medium for eapreming human thought. Things may be conceived 
in their concrete entirety, or they may be aub-divided into their diffevest compouents, which are then clagsified 
acconling to cectein chuacteristicn. nnd conceived as move abstract ideas, In the former cese the te 
dove nat proceed further than to intuition; in the letter it develops abstrsct cunceptions and <a 

Flee languages belonging (o (he former clags ere, it is trae, very Picturesque and postin, pommessiag an 
enliwordinarily large stock of covurcte and characteristic terns for individual things; bnt they ave quite un fitted 
for ating sa medivme of higher thonghé, not being able to denotu abstract idrag free fram ali secidantal 
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properties. This linguistic tendency, in its turn, influences the mind, so that it becomes unable to porform 
the higher acts of thinking by means of abstrect ideas. 

There are many languages which possess words to denote the varieties of different animale, bat have got 
no wort for animal. They are able to distinguish the various modes of sitting by means of distinct picturesque 
terms, bat the simple ides ‘to git’ cannot find expression. Such languages have no proper comprehension of 
form, and are quite unfit for the classification and combination of ideas. The principal reason is that they do 
Dot possess particles, that is, words with a wider meaning, which support the act of thinking like algebraic 
formulas, When such languages are forced into modern conceptions, as, for instance, in translating the Bible 
they are ut once overcome by the sutstance ; they conceive as eubstance what we conceive as form, 

The deficiency of such languages is, to no smal] extent, due to the fact that they do not possess « real 
verb, the whole expression starting from substantival conceptious.! 


All the Tibeto-Chinese languages once belonged to the class just described. although 
some of those which have developed a literature, like Chinese, Siamese, and Tibetan, 
have overcome the difficulty of not possessing a real verb, and are now able to express 
abstract ideas. But most of those with which we are now concerned, and especially 
the Tibeto-Burman, are still in the stage of being able easily to express only concrete 
ideas. Many of them, for instance, do not poasess a general term for so simple an idea as 
‘man,’ but have to use their own tribal name instead. They can speak of an 
Englishman, a Singpho, a Mandé or Gard, and an Arleng or Mikir, but they have no 
word for ‘man’ in the abstract. Again, Lushéi has nine or ten words, at least, for 
different kinds of ante, hut no word for ‘aut’ generally. 


The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the results of an abstrac- 
tion. A father in the abstract, who is not the father of any particular individual, 
is an idea which requires a certain amount of reflection; and such words are, 
accordingly, hardly ever used alone in the Tibeto-Burman languages, but are (with 
few exceptions) always preceded by a possessive pronoun, or a noun in the genitive 
case. We find ‘my father,’ ‘thy mother,’ ‘his hand’; but ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ and 
‘hand’ are not used by themeclves. Most Tibeto-Burmans would be sadly put to it 
to translate literally such s sentence as ‘the hand possesses five fingers.’ The 
possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more frequently than 
those of the firet and second persons, and it has in several languages lost its proper 
meaning, and has become a hare meaningless prefix, used with all nouns when they are 
employed in an abetruct sense. I have referred to this process in some detail, as it 
well illustrates how, as the need for the use of nbetmct nouns grew with the progress 
of civilisation, it has been supplied in a very simple way in a large class of languages. 
We have evidence of every stage of the process, and we ineet instances of it in tracts so 
wide apart as the Hindakush and the Chin Hills.’ 


Similarly, the Indo-Chinese verb has grown out of s noun,—another example of the 
development of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tibeto-Burman form of 
‘I go’ is the concrete idea of ‘my going.’ ‘I went’ is ‘my-going completion,’ and on 
this system bes crown the entire conjugation of the neutcr verb which we find in Tibeto- 





V1¢ would be mere correct to may thet these Inngnagen poserss ncither reun nor wrb, but a ‘somthing’ whieh js 
either nean ner verb, and which can bo used lor beth There is no word in English capnble of denoting enaotly what 
this imdodinine ‘someting ‘ in, aud the usc by Maller of terns borrowed from Kuropenn grammatical terminology bas misled 
mune than one erhelar. 

* AY aggiatinative languages do net form pbetraet nouns io this way. For izatance, in same Melanceian eprrchen, 
ia which  sissiler state of affairs exists, a cpeciel termination ie emploged which gives a purely abstract meaning, 
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Burman grammars. On the other hand ‘I beat him’ is ‘ by-me his beating, which we 
at once see can represent either an active (I beat him), or a passive (he is beaten by me) 
expression. This explains the statement we so often see that these languages possess 00 
passive. They have no voice at all, either active or passive, because they have po real 
verbs. 


A prominent characteristic of most Tibeto-Chinese languages is that they possess 
significant tones. In this they differ from the Mén-Khmér 
languages which have none. So characteristic are they of 
Tibeto-Chinese that some writers have proposed to group the whole family under the 
title of ‘ Polytonic,’ a classification which is false, for some Tibeto-Chinese languages 
(such as Western Tibetan) do not possess any significant tones at all. The number of 
tones varies from language to language, e.g., Siamese and Cantonese have each six, 
while Burmese has but two; but, wherever they occur, they are of the utmost import- 
ance for intelligibility. The essential element of a tone is that it must be significant, 
that is to say that, without it, the word with which it should be ueed, has some other 
meaning or has no meaning at all. If we write such a word, a sign to indicate the tone 
with which it is pronounced is just as important as the letters with which it is written. 
If we do not indicate the tone in writing, we might just as well in English write ‘ca’ 
and leave the reader to discover whether we mean ‘cab’ or ‘vad’ or ‘call’ or ‘cam’ or 
‘can’ or ‘cap’ or ‘car’ or ‘cat.’ Unfortunately, in writing such Tibeto-Chinese words, 
not only does the method of indicating tones differ from language to language, but for 
many languages no attempt is made to indicate them at all. In the latter case writing 
without tone-marks shows only a portion of the language. We know a part of each 
word, but uot a single complete word. If we take another example, this time from 
Siamese, we may take the word often written md, but this means nothing unless we 
give itn tone. We then learn that —md means ‘come,’ while _md means ‘soak,’ ~mé 
means ‘n horse,’ a means ‘besutiful,’ and -md means ‘adog,’ In this way -~\ md 
\ ma —md ia ‘the beautiful horse comes,’ but without the tone-marks it might signify 
half-a-dozen altogether different ideas. We could not tell if it was a horse or a dog that 
was beautiful or was coming, or if it was coming or soaking, or if it was a horse helong- 
ing to a dog, or a dog helonging to a horse, or if the dog was soaking the horse, or the 
horse was soaking the dog. A tone is essentially an acoustic pitch or change of pitch. 
A word pronounced on a high pitch means one thing, on » low pitch means another, on 
a rising pitch another, and so on. Annamese is one of these languages, arid we need not 
be astonished that the firat missionaries who heard it compared it to the twitterin ig of 
birds. All the same, a tone has nothing to do with stress or length or abruptness, with 
which we are more familiar in European languages. It ie a matter of pitch and pitch only 

and affects every word in a language, and (with certain exceptions) each particular wend 
always in the eame way. The word for ‘come,’ for instance, is in Siamese always —md, 
with a mid level tone, and never with any other tone, whatever be its collocation im the 
sentence.’ This is not the place to discuss the question of the origin of tones, nor 

indeed, has it yet been finally decided. Suffice it to say that in old days, the markicular 
tone taken by a word largely depended on its initial consonant, and that Leprius long 


Tones. 


LC CT A Ln cere, 
' Pho questinn of the best method for indicating tomes is disccmd felly i ” 
Vessbalary forming Part 11 of this Volaue more fully in the Tatvodustion to the Compernth 
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ago suggested, and his arguments bave been powerfully supported by Professor Conrady, 
that tones are often due to the disappearance of prefixes. In adissyllabic word composed 
of a prefix plus a root, the accent was strongly on the root. The natural tendency was 
for the unaccented prefix gradually to wear away, and, instead of the accent, which, as 
the word was now again a-monosyllable, could no longer exist, the tone was given to the 
word as a kind of compensation, indicating the former existence of the disappeared 
prefix. It follows that where prefixes are still used there is the less necessity for tones. 
Thus, Chinese and Siamese, which have no prefixes, have many, while Burmese, which 
uses prefixes roore freely, has only two, and these are not used with every word, many 
words having no significant tone. In the Tibeto-Chinese languages of Assam and Upper 
Burma, which, like Burmese, are purely agglutinative languages, we notice a similar 
paucity of tones. We rarely hear of more than one or two, although it must be con- 
fessed that, owing to the lack of trained observers on the spot, our information on the 
subject is scanty. 


Tibeto-Chinese languages, and also Mén-Khmér and Munda, have another peculi- 
arity called by Chinese scholars ‘the entering tone,’ though, 
ine a 7 asia irinag and properly speaking, it is not a tone of any kind.' It consists 
in the abrupt conclusion of a word by a sudden check, and 
we may get an approximate idea of its effect from the staccato sound of the English 
‘no’ of peremptory refusal. It is difficult to describe its nature without the use of the 
technica] terms of phonetics, and I therefore content myself with explaining that if s 
word so affected ends in a vowel, it is said to be distinguished hy a ‘glottal check,’ while, 
if it ends in & consonant, that consonant is said to be deprived of its off-glide. Comparing 
one language with another, we see that the latter often leads to the former. Thus the 
Lushéi ms‘, an eye, with a final consonant wanting the off-glide, becomes mA? in Angami 
Naga and mi? in Kachin, both of which are sounded with a glottal check. 


The order of words is not a distinguishing feature of the Tileto-Chinese languages 
as # whole. There must have once been a time when this 
order was not fixed as it is at present. With the disappear- 
ance of prefixes and duffixes the want was felt of some method for defining the relation 
which each word bore.to its neighbour in the sentence. This was partly done by fixiag 
ita position, but the different groups did not all adopt the sume system. Each naturally 
arranged its words in the order of thought followed by its members, and thie order of 
thought differed from group to group. We can note the same differences in more 
western languages. A Semitic speaker thinks first of what is done, and then of who does 
it, so that, say, an Arab says ‘beate John,’ where an Indo-European speaker, thinking 
first of the actor and then of the action, says ‘John beats.’ In this way the order of 
thought in a sentence throws considerable light on the mentality of the nation to which 
the speaker belongs. The Arab thinks first of what has to be done, and less urgently of 
the agent, while the Indo-European first selects hia agent, and then decides what he is to 
do. The Siamese-Chinese languages, like the Mou-Khmér, adopted the order of subject, 
verb, object, with the adjective following the noun qualified; while in the Tibeto- Burman 
languages we mare subject, object, verb, and the adjective uaually, but not always, 


a nt ne noe es, Sein ial Tn ca See a ie ee 


Order of Words. 
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following the noun. Again in the Tai group, as in Mén-Khmér and Nicobarese, the 
genitive case follows the noun by which it is governed, while in Tibeto-Burman and 
Chinese, it precedes it. 

In the preceding pages I have discuased the general question of the Tibeto-Hurman 
and the Siamese-Chinese peoples and languages in the order, so far as it is known to us, 
of their appearance in history. I now proceed to describe in detail the languages of each 
of these two sub-families, and for this it will be most convenient to begin, not with 
Tibeto-Burman, but with the, for India, less important Siamese-Chinese. The way will 
then be left olear for the consideration at length of the more intricate grouping. of 
Tibeto- Burman. 


Vow. 1, Pant 1. L 


CHAPTER V.—THE SIAMESE-CHINESE SUB-FAMILY. 


The Siamese-Chinese suh-family consists of two groupe,—the Sinitic and the Tai. 


Survey. Congas of 1021. The former includes Chinese, and, as 

Sey seit oa piled explained above,' perhaps Karen, neither of 
Sees —— which is dealt with inthe Survey. Chinese 

wares Pe tie 1eea.eee is nowhere a vernacular of British India, 

Binitic Group. although natives of the Flowery Land are 

Census of 1921. found in nearly every large city as merchants, 

Chines 2 0 - w NBT BRT leather-workers, carpenters, cane workers 


and the like. Jn Kangoon and Upper Burma there are considerable communities, but all 
Are teuporary iminigrants, who are either merchants that have come hy sea, or else 
people from Y an-nan. 


The Tai raco, in its different branches, is heyond all question the most widely spread 
of any in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and it is certainly the 
wost numerous. Its members are to be found from Assam to 
far into the Chinese Province of Kwang-si, and from Bangkok to the interior of Yun-nan. 
The history of its migration from Yitn-nan into southern Indo-China has been already 
brietly described.’ It remains to consider the various forms of speech used by the nations 
of which it is composed. 


Tai Group. 


Seven languages of the Tai group were recorded in the Census,—Siamese, Lao, La, 


Tai Group. Khan, Daye, Shan, and Khamti. Of these, 

Burwy. Census of i921, ONly Khamti and o stray dialect of Shan are 

Biamor 8744 found in the area subjected to the operations 

i. Boe * eee ae - ia of this Survey. So far as the Census figures 

Khtn | = of 84,210 enumerate them, the others (except Ahom, 
Daye F R . : : + : A . nal i 

saa oo we. Mibaie which in a dead lnnguage) were all found in 

ANMom te a British Burma. Excluding Khamti, these sx 

Khwsti es AUS asd languages have no leva than seven different 

Tema 4,2 026,536 written characters, and there are numerous 

Binmese. dialects. The Siamese charmcter, which was 


invented in the year 1125, is altogether different froin the others. The language, so far 
as British India is concerned, is spoke: principally in the 
Amberst and Mergui Districts of Burina. Lao, a dialect of 
Sinnese, is widely spoken in Sian, and in Burma is. found iu the Amherst District, 
bordering on that country. It haa an alpliabet of its own, 
borrowed from that of Min. Li and Khiin have alphabets 
closely related to thatof Lao. They arespoken in the Kengtang Shan Btate, just north of 
the Giamese frontier. They are forms of speech intermediate between Siamese and Shin. 
wie ia spokew by a few people in the Southern Shan States. I know nothing about it. 


a Ore nS Sone ECS 


Lao. 


Lt and Entin, 


cee nc ee A aR a ae Ho a pe eR, Reem Aa me EIR TS OS 


‘Seep 38. * See p. 4. 






SHAN AND AHOM. 8] 


Shin proper is spoken al} over the Shan States, both British and Chinese, aa far 
north as Mogaung, and also in the country to their north- 
west. It has a northern, a southern, and a Chinese dialect, 
the last having a slightly different written character, which, like all the other Shaan 
alphabets, is borrowed from Burmese. The word ‘“ Shan,” or, as sounded, “Shan,” is 
the Burmese pronunciation of “Sham,” which is the correet form, and which reappears 
in the final syllable of “ Assam.” As this Survey did not cover the Shan States, the only 
example of the language across which it eame, was the Aiton dialect spoken hy some 200 
immigrants to Assam. These will he mentioned again lower down. 


In the year 1228 a.p., just. about the time when Kublai Khan was establishing 
himeelf in China, a Shan tribe, the Ahoms, entered the 
country now called Assam, where they settled and to which 
they ultimately gave their name, ‘Abom’ being bat a variant pronunciation of ‘ Asém.’ 
They gradnally established tieir power, which reached its culminating point in their 
victory over the Kacharis of Dimapur in 1540. This made them masters of the 
whole of the Assam Vajley, and they continued to rule their territories with vigour 
and success up to the end of the seventeenth century, when they became infected with 
Hinduism. They lost their pride of race, their habits changed, and ‘instead of being 
like barbarians, but mighty Kshatriyas, they became, like Braéhmans, powerful in 
talk alone.’ They gradually declined in strength, and Assam, after being first eon- 
quered by the Burmese, was finally annexed by the British in 1824 So com- 
pletely Hinduized did they become before their final fall, that their language has 
been dead for centuries, and is now kaown only by a few priests who have remained 
faithful to their old traditions. Ahom is an old form of the language which ultimately 
became Shan, and it is of great importance for the study of the mutual relationship of 
the various Tai languages. 


Ghin. 


Abou. 


[t is enrious that, in spite of their long domination, the Ahoms have left so few 
traces of their infuence on the languages of the Assam Valley. They appear to 
have been throughout few in number, and, as their rule extended over various tribes 
speaking different forms of speech, the necessity of a lingua franca soon became appereat. 
This could only have been either Ahom or Assamese. The latter, being an Aryan 
language, possessed the greater vitality, and its use was po doubt encouraged by the 
Hindi priesta who acquired influence over the muing race. That influence alone would 
not have been sufficient, for we shall see how in Manipur, where Hinduism was 
enthusiastically accepted, the people have still retained their language, although the 
Brahmans have had to invent a written character in which to record it. Although the 
Ahoins have left eo few traces on the langnage of Asamn, they have nevertheless 
laid their mark wpon its literature. One of the few Ahom words sed ot the 
present day ia deranji, ‘the store of instruction for the ignorant,’ as they called 
history, and it is tu them that. Assam owes the historical sense which created the series 
of chronicles, still called by their old foreign name, that are the pride of its 
literature,’ 

When Mogaung was conquered by Alomphra, a nuinber of Shans migrated north, 
and settled here and there in the country round the upper courses uf the Chindwin aad 

me 
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the Irrawaddy. Their principal settlement was high up on the latter river in the 


Khimtl. 
Burvey. 

Kbianti ; c . 2980 
Phakial P j ‘ 635 
Tebroag : ‘ - leo 
Nort : ‘ : 00 

Towa . 4006 

Aiton Shin. 


country known as Kham-ti Long or “ Great, Khimtt-land.” 
Thence some of them were invited by their kinemen, the 
Ahoms, and settled in Eastern Assam, where they ultimately 
ousted their former hosts. They have developed a slightly 
varying dialect of Shan, and have an alphabet of their own. 
Since then smal] numbers of other Shin tribes have migrated 
into Aseam, who are known as Phikials, Tai-rongs (locally 
called Turungs), Nords, and Aitons. The last-named still 
speak Burmese Shan, and use that alphabet. Two hundred 


of them were counted in the operations of this Survey. The Tai-rongs were enelaved by 
the Kachins en rowfe, and all, or nearly all, now speak Singph6, the language of their 
masters, A few of them, together with the Phakiale and the Nore, speak a Shan 
Galect, differing little, if at all, from Khamti. 
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CHAPTER VL—THE TIBETO-BURMAN SUB-FAMILY. 


We have seen that the Tibeto-Burman people firet of all split into two branches, 
Branches of the Tibeto. OB8€ going north and west along the valley of the Sanpo into 
Burman Sub-Femily. Tibet, and the other remaining on the south side of the 
Himalaya to populate Assam and Burma. So early an ethnical division naturally leads 
us to expect a corresponding division of languages, and such indeed is the case. 
Philologists have hitherto divided the Tibeto-Burman sub-family into two main branches 
the Tibeto-Himalayan, and the Asssm-Burmese or Lohitic. To these we must add a 
third, miecellaneous group, which, for the sake of convenience, we may call the North 
Assam Branch. So far as up to the present has been ascertained, this last occupies ap 
intermediate position between the two others, and is spoken by tribes whose ancestors 
appear to have migrated thither independently, and at different times, from the original 


Survey. Consuect toni, Tidus of the Tibeto-Burman roe. On the 


Tibeto-Himalayan «800,748 440,268 margin I give the number of speakers 
North Amn. ss (86,026 80,488 bh in thi ee 
fas Basmiege |) 148,655 11,488,286 recorded for each branch in thia Linguistic 


——— ——-— Survey and in the Census of 1921, For the 
Tora, «2960807 11,060,011 Aseam-Burmese Branch the Survey figures 
are much less than those of the Census, as the former did not cover anything like the 
whole Assam-Burmese area. Accessions of territory, or a widening sphere of political 
interest, accounts for the large number of speakers of the North Assam brench recorded 
in the Census. 
This division of the Tibeto-Burman languages is not, however, so simple as it 
Mutual relationship of the Sms. The question is considered in detail on pp. LOff. of 
three branebes. Volume ITI, Purt i, of this Burvey, and here it must suffice 
to give the broad resulte so far aa we have been able to ascertain them. The moet 
northern representative of the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch is Tibetan, and the most 
southern representative of the Assam-Burmese Branch is Burmese. Between them lie ail 
the other Tibeto-Burman languages. The two extremes are connected along two distinct 
linguistic chains. The eastern chain consista of the Kachin and Lolo forms of speech, 
which connect Tibetan directly with Burmese. The westorn chain is at first a pair of 
chains cach beginning in a different locality, but joining together lower down, like the 
letter Y. The joint chain then goes on and ends again in Burmese. The eastern limb 
of this Y begins with the miscellaneous forms of epeech which maka up the Nerth 
Assam Branch and continues through dislecta of the Naga Hills into those of the Bodo 
and Kuki-Chin groupe, where it meets the other, western, limb. The latter begins with 
those dialects of Tibetan which bave crossed the Himalayan watershed from the North 
and have oocupied the southern face of that range. These also lead us into Bodo and 
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Kuki-Chin. The jomed eastern and western limbs then lead us, like Kachin and Lolo, 
into Burmese. This may be roughly represented by the following diagram :— 


Tibetan. Original Tibeto- 

| | Burman Speech. 
Himalayan Languages. North Assam 
Languages. 

Bodo Group. Naga Group. Kachin -Lolo, 


Kuki- Chin Group. 


Burmese. . 
The localitics in which these groupe are severally spoken are shown in the map facing 
the preceding page. 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. The Tibeto-Himalayan Branch falls more 
Barves, Census of easily into three well defined groups. The 
Tibetan Group sss 908,898 981,85 first, or Tibetan, Group covsists of those 
How een baliset Himalayas 100,265 = 100.587 forms of speech which we may call by their 
p a alised Himslessn 98,972 107.AAL general Indian name of ‘ Bhotid,’ and of 
Group. Sesh, ig which the moat: prominent representative is 

Tova, «=. 800,742 «= 440,283 Tibetan, or the Bhotia of Tibet. 
ibetad-aseup: This Iast named Ianguage hardly concerns 
Garvey. Consus of us, as the Survey does not extend to Tibet 
1881. proper, but other forms of Bhatia, which from 

Tibetan . : : ‘ ‘ 7,868 8,995 7 ae 

Baki ond Pork «6. 2. ,sCMOO7R Nana another point of view may be looked upon 
Ladakhi Mt tes, 29,606 33,802 as dialects of Tihetan, sre found in Baltistan 
Dernjorg hs 2 - | 0,000 10,048) and Ladakh, and have crossed the Himalaya 
Lhoke . . . 6979 10,586 ' ti 
ae aes eiiad into the northern parts of Lahoul, Spiti, 
See “Pane err Kinawar, the State of Garhwal, Kumaun, 


Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. Tibetan proper 
porensses tones, duc to the loss of old prefixes, but as we go westwards into Ladakh and 
Baltistan we find many prefixcs still in vigorous existence, and, as n consequence, no 
tones in use. .Standard Tibetan has a great literature, but the others are mostly corrupt 
dialects with no writen records. 


The presence of the few speakers of standard Tibetan in British India is accidental, 
and need not detain us long. Nevertheless, from the point of view of philology end on 
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account of its literature, the language is of great importance, and, though there are eu 
few speakers in India, its connexion with India is intimate. It was frow India that 
Tibet received the Buddhist religion and the scriptures that explained it. Tibet's very 
alphabet. is of Indian origin, and its earliest literature, dating from the 7th century a.D., 
consists mainly of translations of Indian books, many of which are now lost. im their or- 
ginal form. It was these translations that changed the rude speech of the Tibetans into 
a copious literary language capable of reproducing the infinite wealth of Sanskrit in s 
manner at once literal and faithful to the spirit of the original,’ 

The standard form of Tibetan is that spoken in Central Tibet, in the provinces of U 
and Tsang, and several dialects spoken in other parts of that country have heen cata- 
logued in Volume III, Pt. i of this Survey. So far 46 India is concerned, it will be suffi- 

cient to consider two groups of dialects, —an Eastern and a 


Lhoke Western. The Eastern includes Lhoke, the language of 
— Bhutan; Da-njong-ka, the form of Tibetan spoken in Sikkim ; 


Sharpa and Kagate of Nepal, and minor dialects found in 
Kumaun and the State of Garhwal. In Ladakh and Baltis- 
Tener: tan we find the Western Group. Ladakhi has been sufficiently 
atudied to have a dictionary, and several texts in the dialect have been published 
: by Mr. Francke and other missionaries stationed at Leh. 
Pat Balti, with a peculiar character of its own, now obsolete, 
owns some historical books, but cannot now he called a language with a literature, 
At the present day, the population being Musalman, the Persian character is used for 
wTiting it, and in this medium we have translations of the Gospels anda few Christian 
tracts published in the modern language. Immediately to the East of Balti, between it 
and Ladakhi, lies the closely allied Purik, and, for statistical 
on purposes, the two «dialects huve been treated ay one with a 
joint total for the number of their speakers. As already stated, Balti and Ladakhi toa 
large extent retain the ancient prefixes lost by standard Tibetan, and consequently they 
have not developed tones. 
The above Tibeto-Burman languages are all forms of speech which can at once be 
suseceeeitcce recognized as dialects of the Bhotia of Tibet (i.e. Tibetan) 
Several of them have crossed the Himalayan watershed and 
are now spoken on the south side of the great range. Their arrival there must have been 
at « comparatively late period, for their speakers still acknowledge the relationship with 
the parent language. But there is an older set of languages of the same sub-family, 
which must have croeved the Himalaya from the North before the language of Tibet 
had established itself in its present form, and which have, in the sites where we now find 
them, hul their own history and, independently of Tibetan, their own development, 
although their more distant relationship with that language cannot be denied. These are 
called the “ Himalayan” Tibeto-Burman languages, and their general characteristica are 
thus deacribed by Professor Konow *:— 
These languages are all Tibeto-Burman forms of speech, although in many of tham we oan ochuerve 
seveyal featares which ere not in accordance with Tibeto-Burman prisciples Thus, a difference is often made 


botween sach wards as denote animate beings and inanimate things, roapectively; higher numborw are often 
coanted in twenties and not in tens ae is the case in Tibetan, Barmess, Chiness, Siamese, sto,; the perwonal 


* Bre Pretace to Jischhe’s Tibetan Distioeazy, p. fv. 
*Val. ITT, Pa i, p 179. With a few verbal alterations. 


Kagate. 
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prmonne often heve a dual in addition to the ordinary ploral, and dooble gate of the dual end plural of the 
firet pereon, one ingluding and the other excluding the person or persons addressed; there is in many dialects 
& tendency to diatinguish the person of the subject by adding pronominal enffizes to the verb, ao that a-kind of 
regular coujugation ia effected, and so forth. 

In wach characteristica the dialecta in question have strnck out lines of their own, in entire dimagree- 
ment with Tibeto-Borman, or even Tibeto-Chinese, principles. They have nsecordingly become modified in 
their whole scruoture, I¢ is difficult to help inferring that this state of affairs muat be due to the existence of 
on old heterogeneous substratum of the population, which has erervined an influence on the langeage. That 
eid population muet then have spoken dialects belanging to a different linguistic family, and the general modi- 
fication ef the inner atructure of the actnal forms of speech inust be due to the fact that the leading principles 
of those old dialects have been engrafted on the languages of the tribes in question. Now it will be observed 
that all these festares in which the Himalayan dinleets differ from other Tibeto-Barman languages are in 
thorough agreement with the principles prevailing in the Manda forma of apeech. It therefore seems probable 
that Mundas, or tribes speaking a language connected with those now in use among the Mupdaa, have once 
lived in the Himalaye and have loft their stamp on the dialects there spoken at the present day. 

The non-Tibeto-Barman eharacteristivs montioned above ave seldom fonnd together in one and the same 
form of wpeech, and some of (he dislects under consideration have few if any traces of them. On the other 
hand, some of these features, such as the distinction between an inclusive and an exclusive plnral of the first 
personal pronoun, bare penetrated much further and are, ¢.g., found in tne western dialects of Tibetan. If we 
eopsider anly the formation of verbe, the moat interesting feature of Tibeto-Burmen languages, it will be 
found that Hodgson’s! classification into non-pronominelized anil pronomisalised languages holds good for the 
entire fleid of Himalayan philology. We shall therefure adhere to it in the eneuing pages and consider tha 
Himalayan dialects under twe differcat headings, noa-pronominalized and pronominalised dialects. 

The latter group we shall further subdivide into two sub-groups, one comprising several dialecta epoken 
in the east of the valley of Nepal, and the other consisting of some forma of spoech found in Kumaun and 
farther towards (he West. 


The Non-pronominalized dialects are spoken in Central and Eastern Nepal, and 
further to the East, in Sikkim and Bhutan. 
As most of them are spoken in Nepal, the 
Burvey. — Censua of 1981. statistics given on the margin are necessarily 


Won-pronominaleed Himalayan Languages. 


Gurung . ae oe. et 6,211 incomplete, for the numbers given represent 
Mormi —— $8,518 only those speakers (mostly soldiers in our 
Sunwer . . ’ . 5,386 4,153 : 2 

Mteri. wt 16,079 30,586 Gorkha regiments or immigrants to Dar- 
Rewari . so ue ae jiling) who were found in India Proper. 
lacs cane 13s .-« The bulk of the speakers, who reside in 





Nepal, is altogether omitted from considera- 
tion. On the other hand, thanks to the 
kindness of the Nepal Government, the Survey has been supplied with very complete 
specimens of most of these languages, and it is possible to give fairly good accounts 
of them, even if we do not know how many people speak them. 

The influence of the ancient language of the Mung& type is not #0 prominent in 
these languages as in those of the pronominelized group. There are nevertheless 
distinct traces of its previous importance, and we may assume with considerable 
probability that here we have » case of the old influence receding before that of Tibetan 
avd of the Bodo languages spoken immediately to the Hast. We appear to have a clear 
example of this in Sanwar. In Hodgson’s days it was a pronominalized language, bat, 
if the specimens received for the Survey are to be trusted, it is #0 no longer. Hodgeon’s 
Essay wne written in 1847, eo that, allowing for the date when the specimens for 
the Survey were received, this change took piace in little more than half a ceutury. As 
we know how rapidly Tibeto-Burman languages which have no literature to act as 
a conservative influence do change, this short period need not surprise us, and it is pretty 
a ” Bessys relating te Indian Subjects. Vol. i, p 106, 


Tora, 100,258 100,587 
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certain that in all these languages the Mund& characteristics were much stronger 
two or three centuries ago than they are now. On the other hand we also see in these 
non-pronominalised languages links connecting them with the Bodo Group. Whether 
they are naturally inherent in the languages or bave been horrowed from the ueighbour- 
ing languages we do not know, but, either way, it is the presence of these links which 
cause the Himaleyan languages to form the western limb of the letter Y alluded to 


on page 58. 

The head-quarters of Gurung, Murmi, Sunwar, M4yari, and Néwari are in Nepal, 
aud most of the speakers recorded for the Survey were found in Darjiling and the 
neighbourhood, where they furmed an overflow from that country. Elaewhere in British 
India the speakers were chiefly found in Gorkha regiments. Only oue of them, Néwart, 
has any literature. Before the Gorkha invasion the Néwars were the ruling race of the 
country, and the name of the tribe is only another furm of the word ‘Népaél Néwari 
was thua the atate language of the country until the overthrow of the Néwar dynasty in 
1769. Buddhiem was introduced into Nepal at a very early date, and, though Sanskrit 
accompanied it as the language of sacred hooks, Néwari also soon became used for 
literary purposes. Most Néwar books are commentaries on, or translations of, Sanskrit 
Buddhist works current in Nepal, but from the fourteenth century inscriptions in the 
language began to appear, and we have other survivals inthe shape of indigenous diction- 
aries, grammars, anddramatic works with stage directions in Néwarl. The oldest Néwari 
book with which we are acquainted was written in the 14th century, and is a bistorical 
secount of the chief events in Nepal from a.p. 1056 to 1388. The language has an 
alphabet of its own and has received some study from Russian and German scholars, 
but the only Englishman who has exainined it was Hodgson, and even be did not give 
it any special attention. 

Another interesting language of this group is Réng or, as the Nepalese nickname it, 
Lepeha. It is the principal language of Sikkim, and has an alphabet of ita own 
ana a literature which is said to consist mainly of works on Buddhist theology, and 
connected subjects. As it is spoken within easy reach of Darjiling it has attracted 
the attention of English scholara, and bas heen provided with a grammar and dictionary 
written on European lines. 


In the Pronominalized group the influence of the ancient Munda language is 
Pronominaliaed Himalayan far more apparent. In all of them we notice the character- 
languages. istic idiom of auflixing personal pronouns to the verb to 
indicate not only the subject but also, often, the direct and indirect objects. When 
a Limbu wishes to say ‘I strike him,’ he turns both the ‘{' and the ‘him’ into suffixes 
added to the verb. ‘Strike’ is Aip, ‘him’ is -t#, and ‘I' is-ng, so he says hipténg, which 
it will be remembered is exactly parallel to the Sancall example given on page 37. Some 
of the languages of this group follow the Munda system of counting the higher numbers 
in twenties. Only two follow the Tibetan aystem of counting by tens, and the reet have 
embarrassed comparative philology by borrowing the Indo-Aryan numerals. In Tibetan 
and the languages allied to it there is a complicated system for expressing pronouns. 
But the various forms are due to the exigencies of etiquette, and each implies ao 
different degree of politenesa, just as in many other oriental languages we hear such 
expressiuns aa ‘thia poor slave’ used instead of an uncompremisingly egotistical ‘I.’ 
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But in these pronominalized languages, though there is great variation ef pronominal 
ferme, this is based on an altogether different principle. Exactly as in Munda, there are 
three forms indicating number,—a singular, a dual, and a plural,—for each persen, 
aud for the first person we have even greater diversity, there being separate duals 
for ‘I and thou,’ and ‘I and he,’ and plurals for ‘I and you,’ and ‘I and they.’ 
In some of the Western dialects we even find what might almost be called instances 
of borrowing of Munda words, and a relic of Munda or Mon-Khmér pronunciation in the 
checked final consonants which have been described on pages 37 aud 48. 

Aas stated ahove, these pronominalized languages fall into two groups, an Eastern 
and a Western, which, go far as the materials available show, are separated from each other 
by a comparatively wide extent of country. The Eastern group is confined to Eastern 
Nepal and the neighbourhood,-—the so-called ‘ Kirant’' country, owing to which they 
were appropriately named by Hodgson, ‘the Kirainti Dialects.’ As they all inhabit this 
tract figures are available for only a few of them, and these refer only to settlers 
in Darjiling and thereabouts and in no way indicate the true numbers of the speakers of 
these forms of speech. I therefore omit 


P ivalieed Group. i bar ie : 
paces i aca bias all figures in the list given on the margin. 


Dhimal. 

Spe Those curious in the matter can refer to the 
Siig incomplete figures given in Appendix I 
akha. 

Khamba (with 18 dialects). (p. 392). All these languages have been 
Rai or Jimdar. described by Hodgson, some very briefly, 
mae and others,—especially Dhimal,  Bahing 
Kuntnda. (a Khambia dialect), and Vayu,—at consider- 
Pore: able length. Limba has a full modern 
Thakeys. 


grammur from the pen of Colonel Senior, but 
regurding the rest, practically nothing is known beyond the materials collected hy 
Hodgson and the subsequent information collected for the Linguistic Survey. 

We know more about the Western Group of the pronominalised languages, as they 
are all spoken in British India. ‘They possess all the Mugda characteristics that 
distinguish the Eastern Group, and it is 
here,—in Kanaurt and a neighbouring 
Rurvey, Ceara of 1921 Ginlect,—that we find the checked final 


Western Preneminalised Himalayan Group. 


ee eee a Pa i consonants to which reference has alrendy 
Bando and Rangldi : 2,907 a heen made. The most important of these 
Kenichi. . man cue languages is the Kanauri (aleo written 
Passes a <p - ieee a Kanawari) spoken in Kanawar, sixty or 
aa ee ak a oer seventy miles north-cast of Simla. It has 
Chanding) 2. 14a@h ~ received some study, and has been given 
Bytagi. - 1868 ” a grammar and a vocabulary written by 
eee Racer ae Europeans or compiled under their encour- 

AOE: 23 Ee ee agement. Parts of the Bible have aleo been 





translated into it. Kanédshi ie e curious 





4 ‘This mawe recalls the fabulous Kirdtes of Ranokrit literature. Similarly, the Yakedés rewind us of ancther Fabolous 
Fruple, the Fatshas. 

* The Cenaus Agures for these languages are very inomnplete. It is probable that ther have afl been comtused with, 
anil returned ae, Tibetan. 
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lonely language spoken in an isolated glen in Kulu, to the north-west of Kanauri, with 
which it has many points of resemblance. Being surrownded on all sides by speakers of 
Kului, an Indo-Aryan language, it has naturally borrowed from it a portion of its voca 
bulary, but the character of the language as a whole clearly points to a connexion with 
Kanauri. Manochati, Chamba Lahuli, Bundn, and Rangloi are spoken still farther to the 
north-west in the mountainous country of Lahul, Chamba, and Kangra. They have 
received attention from the Ladakh missionaries, and gospels have been translated into 
Manchati and Bunan. The remaining languages of this group are spoken a Jong way to 
the east, in the mountain ranges of the north of Kumaun. Nothing is known of them 
except what is recorded in the Survey, and that is but little; hut, with one exception, it 
is sufficient to ahow that they belong to this group. The exception is Janggali, of which 
the Survey failed to obtain any satisfactory specimens. The name indicates the wildness 
of its forest speakers, and all that we can say with certainty is that it is a member of the 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family. It has been classed with the others, for the present, werely 
on account of its geographical position. 

The above remarks conclude our survey of the Himalayan Tibeto-Burman dialects. 
Aa previously pointed out, the indications of the ancient Munda influence on these forms 
of speech ie a matter of the greatest interest. It connects languages spoken in Lahul, 
Chamba, and Kanawar with the Mugda languages of Central India, and, through them, 
with the Khasi spoken in Assam, and with the Mon-Khmér languaces of Further India. 
These tast lead us on to the tongues of Indonesia and Polynesia till we arrive at Euster 
Island. oughly speaking, we find this Austric Family of languages extending from 
&0° east longitude to 110° west longitude, a total of 170 degrees longitude, or very nearly 
half way round the worla. Excepting the Indo-European (which has in modern times 
spree from Europe to America) it is the most widely extended of any of the language 
families of the earth. 


North Assam Branch. 


In describing the progress of the migrations of the Tibeto-Burnan tribes, I have 
stuted that, after the Tibetan branch had entered Tibet along the course of the Saupo, 
some of its members crossed the Himalaya and appeared on the southern slope of that 
ringe. Of these, the most eastern are the inhabitants of Bhutan and Towang. Enst 
of them, extending from Towang up to and beyond the extreme eastern corner of Assam, 
the hills north of the Brahmaputra are occupied by four tribes, the correct classification 
of whose lanzunges is a matter of considerable doubt. These are, in order, going from 
west to cast, the AkKas, Angkas, cr Hrusso; the Daflis; the Abor-Miris; aud the Mishmis, 
Most of these people live outside settled British territory. Our knowledge of them 
is therefore incomplete, and the figures shown on the inargin in no way represent the 
real numbers of the sperkers, but only those 


oe who were found in British territory. ‘The 





Burvey. c f 1921. 
‘ia hae. < ‘ 0 a i Akasa or Angkas, as they are called by their 
Abr. - 170 18,817 neighbours, or Hrusso, as they call them- 
Mi. ‘ . 36,510 65,260 eclves, dwell in the hill 
Deis. et 990 pr Hpk ee: . lla north of Darrang, in 
Michmi book 220 540 ‘ a etween Towang and Assam. Of 
Tota, =. 86,910 0,483 all the North Assam languages we know 


least about theirs. An attempt was made 
ut 
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to gain further information concerning it for the purposes of the Survey but our one 
authority the Aka chief whose presence and help had been 
secured, preferred the freedom of his native hills to philology, 
and disappeared before the work was finished, leaving our information tantalizingly 
incomplete. Robinson gave us a short vocabulary in 184], Hesselmeyer a fuller one in 
1868, and J. D. Anderson another in 1896.’ The first differs altogether from the two 
Istter, and is apparently really a corrupt Dofla. The Aka of Hesselmeyer and Anderson 
is certainly a Tibeto-Burman language, but it appears to have strange and peculiar 
phonetic laws which cause it to differ widely from the speech of any other language of 
the hranch. Even the numerals and the pronouns have special forms, though, on the 
othor hand, its vocabulary shows points of contact with Daflé, which do not seem to be 
due to borrowing. There are very few of the tribe, or of the Daflés in British territory. 
East of the Akas lie the Daflas, east of them the Miris, and 
east of them, on both sides of the Dihang river, the Abors. 
The Miris aud the Abors speak the same language, with only dialectic variations, and this 
is closely connected with Dafla. We know a good deal about 
Abor-Miri and Dafla. Robinson gave us grammars of both in 
the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of less important notices, in later 
times Mr. Needham has given usa grammar and Mr. J. H. Lorrain a dictionary of the 
former, and Mr. Hamilton 4 grammar of the latter. We have seen that Aka and Dafls 
have points of contact in vocabulary, and at the other end of the chain Abor shows 
signs of affinity to the nearest form of the Mishmi language. 


The Mishmis, who inhabit the hills north of Sadiya, are divided into four tribes, 
speaking three distinct dialecte. The most western are the 


Aka. 


Defi. 


Abor-Miri 


Mishmi Midu (or, as Robinson wrote, Nedu) or Chulikaté Mishmis, 
Bak who occupy the valley of the Dthang with the adjoining 


hills, and, to their east, the Mithun or Bebejiyé (cutcaste) 
Mishmis. These appear to speak the same dialect, or language, but about it we know 
hardly anything. We have only an imperfect vocabulary collected by Sir George 
Cumpbell. Even the indefatignble Robinson failed to get specimens of it. All that he 
can say is ‘they speak o fanguage peculiar to themselves, yet bearing some affinity 
to that spoken by their neighbours the Abors and Miris.’ East of the Bebejiyés lie the 
Digiru. Tnying or Digaru Mishmis, beyond the Digaru river. The 
min Mija Mishmis are still further east, towards the Lama valley 
of Dzayul, a sub-prefecture of Lhases. Robinson has given us grammars and voea- 
bularics of hoth of these, and Mr. Needham has also written o Digéru vocabulary. The 
two dialects, or languages, are very different. 
The North Aesam Branch of the Tibeto-Burman tongues is, it must be confessed, a 
Genera) conclusions es tothe ‘father haphazard collection of languages grouped on geo- 
orth Ama Ere graphical rather than on philological principles. Our one 
certain conclusion ie a negative one,—that they can be classed neither as Tibeto- 
Himalayan, nor as Assam-Bunnese, though they are connected with both. Their 
territory is a kind of backwater over which various waves of Tibeto-Burman immigration 
have swept, ench lenving ita record in the speech of the inbabitants. They all show 
potnts of agreement with one or other of the two remaining branches of Tibeto- Burman 


1 Bir George Campbell alee printed an Aba vooubelary |n 1874, which bo again different, 
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speech, and, on the whole, they can be described os links which connect the Tibeto- 
Himalayan languages with the Assam-Burmeee Bodo, Naga, Kuki-Chin, and Kachin. 


Assam-Burmese Branch. 


The probable race history of the tribes which employ the forma of speech belonging 
to the Aesam-Barmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages has been glanced at in the 


preceding pages, and more details will be given further on. 


This branch is further 


divided into the following groups :—the Bodo, the Naga, the Kachin, the Kuki-Chin, the 


Burma, the Lolo-Mos‘o and the Sak or Lai. 
examined each as a whole in this Survey are the Bodo and the Naga. 


Assam-Bormese Branch, 


Of these the only groups that have been 
The Kachin, the 


Kuki-Chin, the Sak, and the Burma have 
been partly examined, as some of the 


Group. Burvey Census of 1021. ‘ . Ore as 
wo dines ene languages belonging to them fel] within the 
Nagi. 392,700 898,634 area of its operations, but by far the greater 
Kachin 1,920 181,108 number of the languages of these four 
Kuki-Chin se oe degre groups belong to Burma, and have not 
eas 75,636 been touched by this Survey at all. Finally, 
Sek (Lai) ssi 28,145 the Survey has not touched any languages at 

Toran 1,545,656 11,484,266 all of the Lolo-Mos‘o group. The gape left 


by this Survey will be filled up in due course 
by the proposed Linguistic Survey of Burma, and, pending its completion, I do not 
propose, ao far as the languages of Burma are concerned, to do more than refer very 
briefly to them, adopting so far as nay be the classification authorized by our very 
incomplete knowledge. It is quite possible that this classification may have to be 
seriously altered when the Burma researches are completed. For Bodo and Naga and for 
some of the Kuki-Chin languages, we are on firmer ground, and I shall enter into 
the subject in greater detail. As regards al] these groups, we may say that according to 
our present knowledge, the Bodo and Naga groups are those most closely connected with 
the Tibeto-Himalayan languages, while the Kuki-Chin and Burma groupe display more 
independent characteristics. Between these two extremes Jie tha Kachin and Lolo-Mos‘o 
groups, the former being more nearly related to Kuki-Chin and the latter to Burmese. 
The Sak (Lai) group requires separate consideration, and seems to represent the outcome 
of one of the earliest Tibeto-Burman swarms. 

The group of tribes known as Bodo or Bara forms the most numerous and important 
section of the non-Aryan tribes of the 


sued ae Sects Province of Assam. Linguistio evidence 

Visas aul.” and shows that at one time they extended over the 
Lalang 40,100 10,383 Whole of the present province west of Mani- 
Dini-st . 18,081 110 pur oud the Naga Hills, excepting only the 
- , pre aia Khasi and Jaintia Hills, which are inhabited 
ata. giro sass «0s DY:-«people apenking Khisi, 5 language of 
Tiyara . 100sto ss uea,790—s a different family,—the Austro-Asiatic. To 
oan oo dus Mu the north of the Khasi Hills they occupy the 
: 2 : —— ™ whole, or nearly the whole, of the Brahma- 

ba 716.608 putm Valley. To the west they have made 


the Garo Hills their own. To the south 
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they spread over the plains of Cachar and, further, over the present State of Hill Tippera. 
On the east their sphere of influence was bounded by Manipur and the wild tribes of the 
Naga Hilla. Between the latter and the Khasi Hills au important tribe of them were 
settled in the hills of North Cachar. One branch of the family, popularly known as the 
Kéch, extended their power to far wider limits, aud overran the whole uf northern Bengal 
at least aa far west as Purnea. 

During the course of centuries the members of the Bodo family have suffered much 
from external pressure. From the east, in the year 1226 a.p. there began the incursion 
of the Ahoms, a Tai race, who occupied the Brahmaputra Valley, and ruled it for 
centuries till we aunexed it, so that, in that neighbourhood, we know of powerful Kéch 
kingdoms only in Western Assam and in Cooch, or Kéch, Bihar. To the east the Bodo 
tribes sank into insignificance, and, except where the mountainous nature of their homes 
has enabled them to maintain their independence, their members can now only be identi- 
fled in communities of a few hundreds each. 


The Bodo country wae also invaded from the south, and this within the last two 
centuries. Preased forward by their co-tribesmen beyond them, Kuki hordes left the 
Lushai and Chin Hills and migrated north, settling in Manipur, the Cachar plains, and 
more especially in the hill country of North Cachar, where the population is now mixed, 
partly Bodo and partly Kuki. 

But the most important invasion was that of Aryan culture from the west. With 
its language, it has occupied the plains of Dacca, Sylhet, and Cachar, so that the Bodos 
of the Garo Hills are now separated from their kinsmen of Hill Tippera by a wide tract 
filled with a population speaking un Aryan language. So, too, with the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. It is now almost completely Aryanized, and the old Bodo languages are 
gradually dying out. The ancient kingdom of Cooch Bihar now claims Bengali as its 
language, the old forms of speech surviving only in 8 few isolated tracts. In Kamrup 
and Gualpara, the former head-quarters of the kingdom of Kamaripa, the speakers of the 
Aryan Aasamese and Bengali are counted by hundreds, while those of Bodo are counted 
by tens. The very name Koch haa lost ite original significance, aud has now come to 
mean a Bodo who has become so far Hinduized that he bas abandoned his proper tongue 
and is particular as to what he eats. Nay, many of those Bodos who still adhere to their 
old form of speech are trilingual. Numbers of them can speak Assamese, and in addition 
to this they commonly employ, not only their own pure racy agglutinative tongue, but 
also a curious compound mongrel made up of a Bodo vceabulary expressed in the alto- 
gether alien idiom of Assamese. 

I have said above that the word “ Koch” has lost its original meaning, and now 

signifles a Hinduized Bodo. There is, however, in the 

ee Madhujar Jungle on the borders of Dacca and Mymensingh, 

in the Garo Hills, and the neighhouring districts of the Assam Valley, a body of people, 
known as Pani, ¢.¢. Little, Koch, which etill speaks a language of the Bodc Group. It 
is nevertheless doubtful if they are Koches at all. According to some authorities they 
are G&roa who have never got beyond an imperfect stage of conversion to Hinduism, in- 
volving merely the abstinence from beef. It has been conjectured that they assumed this 
name of ‘ Little’, or ‘Inferior’ Koches by way of propitiating the thoroughly Hinduised 
Koch power which was predominant on their borders. If the specimens of their language 
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which I have seen are correct, it is a mongrel Garé largely mixed with Assamese, 
and is the only form of speech known at the present day by the name ef Koch. The 
traditions of the speakers do not, however, connect their tribe with the Garis. They 
believe that they came from the north-west, i.¢., where the Koch kings formerly ruled, and. 
they quite easily represent a tribe which had migrated from there to their preeent seats. 

The true Koches are now, at any rate, represented by the Kachiris, who inhabit 
Nowgong, Kamrup, Goalpara, Couch Bihar, and the neigh- 
bouring country. Towards the east of this tract they call 

merece Ben themselves Bara, usually mispronounced “ Bodo,” and have 
given this name to the whole group of languages of which their tongue is a member. 
Towards the west they are called Meches, but everywhere their speech ia the same, with 
a few local peculiarities. Their language is a fairly rich one, and is remarkable for the 
great ease with which roots can be compounded together, so as to express the most com- 
plex idea in a single “ portmanteau" word. For instance, the sentence “go, and take, 
and see, and observe carefully” is indicated by a single word in Kachari. Of all the 
Innguages of the group it is the most phouetically developed, aud here and there shows 
signs of the commencement of that true inflexion which is strange to most agglutinative 
languages. Another interesting fact is that in it we see guing on before our eyes that 
process of phonetic attrition which, in all the languages of the family, bas turned dis- 
syllables into monosyllables, and has created that characteristic isolating appearance of all 
Indo-Chinese tongues. To take an example :—the word sé@ means ‘ person,’ and the word 
Jl is a causal prefix. Hence the compound fi-ed means ‘a made person,’ t.e. ‘a child,’ for 
the Tibeto-Burman mind cannot grasp the abstract idea which we connote by the word 
‘child,’ and can think of a child only in reference to its father, the person who made it. 
But here accent comes in. It is put on the second word of the compound, so that the ¢ 
of fi is scarcely audible, aud we get fed. This accounts for the origin of the word for 
‘child’ in cognate languages. It is always a monosyllable, fad, bed, or something of the 
sort. We should never have known the real meaning of this monosyllable had we not 
Kachari for our guide. Nay, Kachari itself makes secondary monosyllables in this way. 
For instance, ran means ‘to be dry,’ but frés, which we now know to be contracted from 
fivan, menns 'to make dry.’ 

Bodo is a language which is fairly well-known. Besides school-books, we have for 
the standard Bodo dialect a grammar by Endle and an excellent collection of folktales by 
Anderson, while Skrefsrud has given us a grammar of Mech. 

Closely counected with Kachirl is the Lalung spoken in south-west Nowgong and 

the neighbourhood. It forins a link between it and Dima-sa. 

pine Thia last is the Bodo language spoken in the bill country of 

North Cachar. The name of the country in which. it is 

spoken has led to its being called ‘ Hills Kachérf,’ but this has the disadvantage of in- 
ducing the belief that it and the ‘Plains Kachari’ of Kamrnp ave different dialects of 
the sarie language’. Really these two are not so nearly conneeted as French and 
Spanish. They both beloug to the same linguistic group, and both, no doubt, have a 
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' The Dima-e8 of North Cachar and the Bodo of Kamrup formed one nationality ti)! about 1840 4.0), when the Ahome 
conquered the former, who at the tio.e ocoupied the Dhansiri Valley as far asthe Drehmaputm, with Dimapur aa their capital 
They thea retreated into the North Cachar hill. The differentiation hetween Dima-el and standard Bodo has therefore pro 
bably takon place since thet date. Up to thet time there had been fave communication between the two branches. 
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common ancestor, but, at the present day, they are quite distinct forins of speech, and it 
ia best to call Hills Kachari by the title which its speakers give to themselves, Dima-sa. 
Since it was described in the Survey, it has heen given a grammar and vocabulary by 
Mr. Dundas. It has » dialect of its own spoken in south Nowgong called Hojai. 
Hojet. Going still further up the Assam Valley, we find the most 
Sivas eastern of the Bodo languages, the Chutiya, which is fast 
dying out. It is spoken only hy a few Deoris, who form the 
priestly caste of the Chutiya tribe. They have preserved, in the midst of a number of 
alien races, the language, religion, and customs which they brought about a hundrea 
years ago from the country east of Sadiya, and which, we may presume, have descended 
te them with comparatively little change from a period anterior to the Aliom invasion of 
Assem. ‘Their present seats are on the Majuli Island in Sibsagur, and on the Dikrang 
River in north Lakhimpur. Of all the languages of the Bodo group, owing no doubt 
to its religious associations, it appears to have preserved the oldest characteristics, and to 
Bpproach most. nearly the original forin of speech from which they are all derived. It 
and Kachiri represent the two extremes, the least developed and the most developed of 
the group. Like the latter, it exhibits the remarkable facility for forming compound 
verba to which attention has already heen drawn. This is probably a characteristic of all 
the dialecta of the Bodo group, but it is only theee two which have been thoroughly 
studied, so that we cannot as yet be certain about the others. 


Returning to western Assam, we have next to consider Garé, or, as ita speakers call 
it, Mandé Kusik, the language of men. Its proper home is 
the Garo Hills, but its speakere have overflowed into the 
plaine at their feet, and have even crossed the Brahmaputra into Cooch Bihar and 
Jalpaiguri. Garé, in its etandard dialect, hus received some literary cultivation at the 
hande of local missionaries, and, hevides possessing a version of the Bible, has a printed 
dictionary, school books, religious and other works. It has a number of dialects which 
hear a strong resemblance to each other, though to a féreigner learning to converse with 
the natives the differences are striking enough. That known as Atong or Kuchu presents 
the greatest variations, and Garda from other parts of the Garo Hille can make them- 
selves fairly well understood wherever they go except in the Atong country. It ia 
spoken in the lower Someswari Valley which lies south-enat of the Garo Hills, and in the 
nerth-east of the Dis.rict of Mymensingh. It appears to approach most nearly the 
original language from which the various dialects are derived, for we meet typical 
Atong peculiarities in the most widely separated localities, where Gard, in a more or less 
corrupt form, ia spoken. A language closely connected with 
nae: Garé is Rabha, which has most speakers in the District of 
Goalpara but which ie dying out. Rabba seema to be » Hinda name for the tribe, and 
many men so called are pure Kacharis. At one time they formed the fighting clan of 
the Bodo family, and members of it joined the three Assam regiments before they 
teok to recruiting Gorkbas. 


The remaining important language of the Bodo Group is Tipuré. Its home is the 
State of Hill Tippera and the adjoining portion of the Chitua- 
gong Hil] Tracts, but speakers of it are also found in Dacca, 
Sylhet, and Cachar. The Chittagong Hill Tracts people call it Mrung. It shows puinta 
of connexion with both Dimé-ei and Garé, end generally has all the characteristics of 
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the group in which it is included. An interesting point is that the word for ‘man’ 
ix birdk, which is almost identical with the name Bard by which the Kacharis of 
Kamrup and the neighbourhood call themselves. 


To complete the survey of this group, we may mention Moran, a language whieh is 
believed to be now extinct. The Morins were the first tribe 
conquered by the Ahoms when they entered Assam from over 
the Patkoi. They hecame the Gibeonites of their vanquishers, being employed by them 
as carriers of firewood, and are still found in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. Their language 
belonged to the Bodo group, but they have nearly all abandoned it in favour of Assamese. 
While the number of speakers of languages belonging to the Nagé Group is less than 
half that of those whose mother speech is Bodo, the number 


Morin. 





Mage Stee: of Né@ga languages is more than four times as many. The 
extraordinary diversities of speech, differ- 

peg a ences of language, not merely of dialect, 

eta aL which characterize the hill country between 

Nugt-Bodo «ws. 6,988 27,109 the Patkoi Range on the east, the Jaintia 
iat .<¢ wo ine nie Hills on the west, the Brabmaputra Valley 
acme Me le FOOD a on the north, and Manipur on the south, 
Nage-Kuki «0. ss «189,518 188,866 render it one of the most interesting fields 
Lo aa for investigation by the philologist. The 
Toran = .-392,700 ery Assam Valley proper is bounded on the 

south by ranges of hills separating it from 

Gieareahe. Sylhet and Cachar. At its western end these hills are com- 


paratively low, and under the name of the Garo Hills are 
inhabited by a people speaking a language of the Bodo Group. As we go west they 
become the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, with summits rising more than six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Then we have a drop into the valleys of the Kapili and the 
Dhansiri, « country of low hills forming the subdivision of North Cachar. Further east, 
the general level of the tract rapidly rises up to the Patkoi, including the seuth of the 
Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur districts, the whole of the Naga Hills and the north 
of the State of Manipur. Here we have a confused mass of mountains, some of then 
rising to nine or ten thousand feet, which, as we go eastwards, become ranges running 
north and south, connected with the Himalaya through the Patkoi and the hills beyond, 
aud extending southwards, through Manipur and the Lushai Hills, until they terminate 
in the sea at Cape Negrais. It is in this country, between North Cachar and the Patkoi, 
that the Nag& languages are mainly spoken. The inhospitable nature of the land and 
the ferocity of the inhabitunta have combined to foster this diversity of speech. Where 
communication is so difficult, intercourse with neighbouring tribes is rare, and, in furmer 
times, when heads were collected as eacerly as philatelista cvllect stampe and no girl 
would marry « young fellow who could not display an adequate store of specimens, if 
a meeting with a stranger did take place, the conversation was sure to be more or less 
one-sided. Under such circumstances, monosyllabic languages, such as those of the 
Nagas, with no literature, with a floating pronunciation, with a system of taboo which 
is ever and anon prohibiting the further use of certain words, and with a number of 
loosely used prefixes and suffixes to supply the ordinary needs of grammar, are hownd to 
chaoge very rapidly and quite independently of each other, Cases are on record in which 
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members of a tribe who have emigrated but a comparatively abort distance have developed a 
language unintelligible to the inhabitants of the purent village in two or three cenerations.' 
Ketween the Bodo and the Nag& languages, there is an intermediate suh-group 
belouging in the main to the iatter, but 


Neet-Bodo Bub-Drowp. possessing distinct points of contact. with the 
@urvey. Conus of former.” Empéo isthe hest known of these, 
F ee pee spa as we have a grammar and a vocabulary of 

raped or Kache tgs ; Be Bois () . : ‘ ‘ i ie 
Kebuior Kapri... | 1,083 wes it by Mr. Soppitt. It is spoken in North 
Khoite . » 18,000 1,608  Cachar and in the westerm Niga Hills, and 
Toth "36,833 z7io —« tt: shows points of contact not only with 
Bodo but also with Kuki forme of speech, 
— though in the main it is Naga. Kabuiand Khoirao belong 

aba, 


to north Manipur. As for the former all that was kndwn 

about it previous to the Survey was a short vocabulary 

compiled by Major McCulloch in the middle of the 

eecives last century. About Khoiréo nothing was known till the 

Survey took it in hand. The Survey figures for these two 

languages were very rough estimates, with no census figures on which they could be based. 
Since they were recorded, these tribes have fallen within the net of two regular coususes, and 
the figures shown for 1921 should he taken as more accurate than those given by the Burvey. 


Turning to the NAg& langunges proper, we find them falling naturally into three sub- 


Western Nags Sub-Group. groups, a western, a central, and an eastern. 
Sarvey. Ceasar of Of the western languages, the most im- 

Angsmi 2 wwe 8,410 48,080 portant ia Ang&mi, with its two dialects, 
ferme kt 26,400 34,688 Tengima and Chakromd, and numerous sub- 
Reagent Vere on —«dinlects_ of which the principal are Drund, 
—— ee Kehend, and Nali. A good deal is known 

Tort =, 68,930 AM.264 ahout Tengima. Beginning in the year 

Angimi. 1450, Hodgson, Brown, Stewart, and Butler 


all have given us vocabularies, and the descriptions of the tribe hy the last two are classics, 
We have a grammar written by McCabe in the year 1887 and » phrase-book by 
Mr. Rivenburg in 1906, the letter having appeared subsequently to the Survey account. 
Then there are the admirable accounts of the language and of the habits and customs of 
the tribe from the pen of Mr. A. W. Davis, which appeared in the Assam Census Report 
of 1991, and which have been partly reprinted in Volume IIT, Part ii of this Survey. 
Finally in 1921 we have Mr. J. H. Hatton's “The Angami Nagas,” which supersedes all 
previous accounts of the tribe, and on pp. 201ff. of which all our previous knowledge 

regarding its language has been excellently summurized. To 


Keahisne. the east of the Angamia are the Kezhamas, to whose north 
cea again lie the barbarous and savage Semfs. North of the 
aeee Angimis and west of the Semis are the RengmAs, Until the 


account of this Survey was published nothing whatever was known to outsiders about the 
Kerhama language, and we had only short and incomplete lists of a few words each of Soma 
i 
1 Gee MeCabe, Angtm! Grammar, p. 4 


2 In Volume LI1, Part ii, pp. 3704f. of the Burvey, I have leo included Mihir ia this groap, but on recensidemtion of 
all the ciroumstanpes, I now elngs It as belonging (0 the Nagi-Kuki Sub-Group, dreceibed below. 
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and Rengméa, but aince then Mr. Hutton has given uaa Sema grammar and verahulary. 
The Rengmie call themselves by the name of Unzé, which is really the name of one of 
the two dialects of the language. It may he added that about half a century ago, a 
number of Rengmas were driven out of their proper home hy the constant attacks of 
neighbouring tribes, and settled on a range of hills lying hetween the Mikir Hills in the 
Nowgong District and the forests of the Dhansiri. This portion of the tribe has loat 
most of its savage customs, and has to some extent taken to the habits of the people of 
the plains, while the others retain their primitive simplicity. The most characteristic 
feature which distinguishes these Western Naga languages frem those of the Central 
Sub-Group is that in them the negative particle follows the word that it negatives, 
whereas in the Central Sub-Group it precedes it. 

The principal members of the Central Sub-Group of the Naga languages are Ao 





Central Wag’ Bub-Group. and Lhoté. Minor members are Teugea, 

Survey. Census of 1821. Thukumi and Yachumi. We have excel- 

ee 2 Ye pop nas lent grammars and vocabularies . both Ao 
Tengen Nigh. wt 2 ei and Lhota prepared by the local mission- 
Thukumi wwe p sai aries, The former is well known and has 
Yachomi  . + ; often been written about, but the literature 
Torau,say =. 38,000 49,654 concerning it is not always easy to find, as it 


has heen described under at least nine different names, some 
Ko. ie 

appropriate enough, and others due to misapprehension. As 
an instance of the latter, we may quote the name ‘ Assiringid.” This ia the name of a 
village inhabited hy a ‘ Naked Napa’ tribe, the members of which speak an ERastern Naga 
Janguaze. But Aos often come down from their homes to the plains through this 
village, and are hence wrongly given its name by the Assamese. Other names for Ao 
are aguin taken from the naines of passes through which they come to the plains. Thus, 
those wlio come down through the Dop Duar Pass are called ‘ Dupdoria,’ and those who 
come down by the Hatigor Dudér Pass are called ‘Hatigorria.’ But these are names and 
nothing inore and connote no distinction of tribe or dialect. Ao has two well-marked 
dialects,—Chungli and Mongyeu,—and is spoken in the 
; north-east of the Naga Hills District. Lhotaé is spoken 
south of Ao about the centre of the sume district, where it abute on Sibsagar. Its 
speakers are generally known as Lhota or Tsdntsii, but they called theniselvex Ky, 
while they are known to the Assamese as Miklai. All these names are also used to 
indicate the language. ‘Tengsa, Thukami, and Yachumi are 


Lbété. 


Tengsa. 
Thokami, spoken by tribes beyond the Dikhu, and outside settled 
Yachari, British territory, Very little is known about them, but 


short vocabularies enable us to connect them with Ao and Lhota. 
In the Eastern N4yva Sub-G roup are included the languages of all the other Naga 


Fastern Nigh Sub-Group. tribes found in the tract east of the Ao 
Survey. Census of lez. 


Angwinku yen country, extending to the Kachin country on 
ste eel the east and bounded on the south Iw the 
Motonia t aan 7 Patkoi Range. Within these limits there 
a 3 as are many different tribes, sume of them con- 
Chane oe sisting only of a few villages, and all, or 
Aseirineia oo. » a nearly all, speaking languages unintelligible 
Maaking - ee a. & vn the one to the uther. Within twenty wiles 
Shanyer = Hn SP of country five or six dialeets are often to be 

TAD, Bay . 10,000 a found. The infurmation that we possess 
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regurding the languages spoken in this area is very scanty, but, so far as our kuowledze 
extends at present, a strong affinity appears to exist among them all. There is also a 
great resemblance in the manners and customs of the Nagas of this tract. They nearly 
all expose their dead upon bamboo platforms, leaving the body to rot there, the skull 
being preserved in the bone-house, which is to be found in nearly every village. In 
several of the tribes, the wosnen go perfectly naked. In others the men. None of them 
have been recorded in the Ceneus of 1921. 
The most important general point about these Fastern Naga forms of speech is that 
Characteristics of the astern they form a group of transition languages bridging over the 
MAES Isne segs: gulf between the other Naga tongues and Kachin, the great 
language which lies to their cast and south. Another peculiarity which deserves notice 
is that at lenat four languages of the sub-group,— Angwangku, Chingmégnu, Chang, and 
Namaangia,—appear to have an organic conjugation of the verb. Each tense seems to 
change according to the person of the subject, a state of affairs quite foreign to the other 
membere of the Naga group and to Kachin, and almost foreign to the Bodo group. ‘I'he 
Neamsangid verb (while not changing for number) has its three persona for each tense, 
just like Assamese or Bengali. 

Taking these Eastern Naga languages from west to east, the firet we meet are 
Angwiogke. Angwangku or Tableng, ant Chingmégnu or Tamiu. A 
Chingmégou. rough estimate shows that they are spoken each by about. 

2,500 persons, naked savages who reside (sometimes both in the same village) in the 
hills on both sides of the river Dikhu, before it enters the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
Like so many of these Tibeto-Burman tribes they call themselves by their word for 
‘man’,—-Kétd. Tableng and Tamlu are the names given to them by the Enylish after 
villages in which they live. They call their own languages Angwangku and Ching- 
méenn respectively. Politically their main habitat is in the extreme north-east of tho 
Naga Hille District. Beyond the Dikhu River, outside settled British territory, we find 
a language ealled, by the Aos, Mojung, and by its speakers, who are doubtfully estimated 
crear: to be about 6,500 in number, Chang. The Aos call all trans- 

Dikhu Nagas ‘ Miri’, and hence the Changs are often alluded 

to hy that name, which should he avoided, as leading to confusion with the altogether 
different Mirie of the upper waters of the Subansiri. Nearly connected with Chang is 
Banjara, with one dialect. called Mutonia, which is spoken 
by tribes in western and central Sibaagar to the east of 
Angwangku. We have only a few lists of words belonging to this language and its 
dialect. At the eastern extremity of the same district lie the Mohongias, also called 
Borduarias and P&niduarias. Brown, writing in the year 1951, says that their language 
is the same as Naumeangia, Lut this is not borne ont by the only available specimen of 
the language,—the first ten numerals published by Peal in 1872. Crossing the Silsagar 
frontier, we find the Nagas of Lakhimpur, uswilly known 


hy the name of Namsangiis, but also called Jaipurié Nagas 
after the name of the village throngh which they mostly deseend to the plains. We 


know more about their language than we do about any others of the Easter Sub-Group, 
for Robinson published a grammar and vocabulary of it in the year 1649. Owen, 
Hodgson, Peal, Sir George Campbell, and Butler have also given as more or lean extended 
lists of words. Since then nothing seenis to have been done regarding them. Indeod at 


Banperé and Mutonia. 


Nameangia. 
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the present day local Europeans seem to know much less about the languages of Bibeagar 

and Lakhimpur than did their predecessors of two generations ago. Even the Linguistic 

Survey has failed to obtain any additional information concerning them. The Het of: 

FKastern Naga langnages ia completed by # reference to 

oe Moshang and Shanggé, the languages of two tribes m the 

mneneee: wild country south of the Patkei. Further to the east and 

aouth we have the great Kachin country, the main language of which is Kachin or 

Singphe. It forme a link between the Naga and Tibetan languages on tho one side and 

Burmese on the other, and also leads, through the Meithei of Manipur, from Nagé and 
Tibetan into the Kuki-Chin group. 


There is, moreover, another chain of connexion between Nagh and Kuki, the Nayé- 
_ Kuki Sub-Group of languages, whieh, on the other sile, 

corresponds to the Nigé-Bodo Sub-Group already mentioned 
as leading from Naga into Bodv. The most important of these is Mikir, the head- 
quarters of which are now in the hills that hear the same 
name in the Nowgong District of Assam, and which is also 
spoken in slightly varying dialectic forms in South Kamruyp, the Khasi and Jaintia Dils, 


Waga-Kuki Sab-Groep. 


Mikir, 


Migi-Kaki Bub-Group. ass North Cachar, and the Naga Hille. 8mall 
Survey. Census . + . 

etre 8g, b16 109,128 fragments of the tribe are alno found elee- 
Seprom® =. |, P00 18,0198 where, and it cannot be doubted that in 
Tee tia: ae nye Mis former times the Mikirs occupied a compara- 
Kwoireng. 5 ee BO - tively large tract of country in the lower 
og a ek epee pv Hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 

AUR: , . . * ¥ , ‘ 
a —_——- —_—-— portion of the range stretching from the 

Toran ~ 189,816 168,266 ; 


Garo Hills to the Patkoi. .\s elaewhere, the 
Mikirs call themselves by their word for ‘man,’ dArlesg. Their language has received 
some attention from the missionaries who work among them. We have a voeululary ond 
some short pamphlets written in it, and an admirable grammar with selected texta from 
the pen of the late Air Charles Lyall. In Volume ILI, Part. ii of the Survey I have 
classed Mikir as falling within the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group. The language has affinities 
with Bodo, but subsequent investigation has shown that it is much more closely connec 
ted with Kuki, and that it showld be classed. as here, as belonging to the Naga-Kuki 
Sub-Group, in which it occupies a somewhat independent. position. 


The remaining Nawa-Kuaki languages are found chiefly in the State of Manipur. As 
previously explained, there occurred a backwash from the south of Kuki-Chin tribes into 
this state, where they fonnd Naga tribes already settled. We thus find here a great. 
number of Kuki tribes, scattered over the country, ench speaking a different language, 
and also w nuinber of Naga trikes, equally scattered, and all retaining languages of the 
Naga family in & mere or less corrupted condition. The bills of north Manipur lie 
immediately to the south of the Angdmi Naga country, aud jt in natural that. here the 
Nagi characteristics are retaiued moat vigorously. It is in-this locality that we find 
Scopvoma, used by the Nagas of the country round Mao 
(whence their alternative name of ‘Mao Nagés’) on the 
Menipur Naga Hills fronticr, about tweuty miles south of Kohima. It ia the language 


Bopvomé. 
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of this sub-group which most nearly approaches the true western Naga speech, its closest 
relative being Kezhama. South of Mao lie the Marams, 
inhahiting one large village. The two tribes claim to have a 
Commion origiu, but are at perpetnal feud with each other. Both Brown and McCulloch 
have given us vocabularies of their language, which are sufficient to show that it is 
different from, but akin to, Sopvoma. In connexion with Maram, we may mention 
Mctecutiny M iyang khang or Mayangkhong classed by Damunt with it 
pee and with Supvoms. Nothing more is known about it. Here 
alsu we may insert Kwoireng of Liyang, of which we have 
vocabularies by Brown and McCulloch. The tribe which speaks it inhabits the country 
nortn of Manipur town, and just south of the great Barail Range which forms the north- 
weatern boundary of the State. Immediately to their south lie the Kabui Nagés, whose 
speech belongs to the Nava-Bodo sul-group, and their language is intermediate het ween 
that and Naga-Kuki. The forms taken hy Kwoireng pronouns agree best with the latter, 
and therefore it is mentioned here, though the geographical position of its speakers would 
incline one to place it among the Naga-Bodo languages. They nre a race possessed of 
some energy, which developes itself in trade with the Angdmis and our frontier districts. 
The large and important tribe of the Tangkhuls occupies the 
north-east of the State. They are sometimes called Luhapa 
or Luppa from the luAsp, or curious helmet of cane worn by members of the northern 
sections of the tribe when going into battle. But such a name is misleading, as a similar 
headdress is worn by the Mao Nagis, The number of Tangkhul dialects is said to be 
very great, almost every village in the interior having its separate form of speech. We 
may seleet threc as typical,—Tangkhul proper (spoken in and near the village of Ukrul), 
Phadang, and Khangoi. Brown has given us three short vocabularies of Tangkhul, and 
the Linguistic Survey succeeded in obtaining sufficient specimens to compile a short. 
grammar and vocabulary. Since the latter was published, the Rev. W. Pettigrew has 
compiled a formal Taugkhul grammar and yoeabulary, The head-quarters of the trihe 
are at Ukrul, about forty miles to the north-east of Manipur town, and the same distance 
Phadang. to the south-east of the Mao tract. McCulloch has given us 
Khangot, vocabularies of Phadang and Kharngoi. The former closely 
agrees with Tangkhul, while Khangoi has much more of a Kuki complexion. The latter 
leads us to Maring, spoken by a Naga tribe inhabiting a few 
smell villages in the Hirok range of hills which separates 
Manipur from Upper Burma. There is also a #mall colony of them in the Mnnipur 
Valley, about 25 miles south of the capitn] of the State. It has two dialects, Khoibu 
and Maring proper, which are closely related tu each other. Tt is the one of the Naga- 
Kuki languages which most nearly approaches the Kuki-Chia Group, The pronoun of 
the first person is the same as in Kuki. Both Brown and McCulloch have given us 
Maring vocabularies, and the Linguistic Survey has suececded in collecting sufficient 
meterials to compile a short grammar of the lauguage. 


Marin, 


Tangkh al. 


Maring. 


The Kachin Group hardly concerns us, 48 moet members of the tribe that spenka 

the languages vomposing it dwell in Burma, and the various 

forms of Kachin speech will be considered in connexion with 
i The ‘Saita’ of somes writers is probably a misprint. 
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the Linguistic Survey of Burma. There are, however, a few Kachin speakers found in 
Kachin Group. Assam, and they must be my excuse for the 
Survey. Census of 1821, following remarks, which, su fares Burma ie 
Rashitt* . 43h penne concerned, must be taken as merely provi- 
sional, pending the publication of the results of the Linguistic Survey of Burnia. 
Another name for Kachin is, in Burma, Chingpavw, and, in Assam, Singpho. This word, 
in its two different forms, means properly ‘a man of the Kachin tribe,’ and heace ‘4 
man’ generally. The Kachins inhabit the great tract of country ineluding the upper 
waters of the Chindwin and of the Irrawaddy, which lies to the east of Assam, aud to the 
north, north-eust, and north-west of the more settled parts of Upper Burma. During the 
last three quarters of a century they have spread a long way to the south into the Nor- 
thern Shan States aud the districts of Bhamo and Katha. They would probably have 
extended much further, if we had not annexed Upper Burma when we did; and indeed 
at the preseut moment there are isolated Kachin villages far down in the Southern Shan 
States and even beyond the Salwin River. Colonies of them appear to have entered 
Assum, where they are known as Singphos, something over a century ago. At uny rate, 
their language shows that they must have come into that country after long contact with 
the Burmansa. Philvlogy and the traditions of their race alike point to the head-watere 
of the Irrawaddy as their original bome, from which they have gradually extended, 
mainly along the river courses, ousting their immigrant predecessors, the Burmese and 
the Shans. The language of the Kachine varies greatly over the large tract of country 
that they occupy. They are essentially a people of the hills, and almost every hill has 
got its peculiar form of speech. We may, however, divide all the dialects into three 
clasees—the northern, the Kaori, and that of the southern Kachins. The northern dia- 
lect, which we know best in the form in which it is spoken by the Singphos of Assan, 
has heen described in the grammatical sketches of Logan, Major (afterwards Brigadier- 
General) Macgregor, and Mr. Needham. Southern Kachin, which is that spoken in the 
Bhamo district, ie illustrated by those of Messrs. Hertz and Hanson, while the Kaori 
dialect, which is the language of the Kaori Lepais, who inhabit the bills to the east and 
the south-east of Bhamo, form» the basis of that written by Dr. Cushing. As regards 
the mutual relationship between Kachin and the other Tibeto- Burman languages, it may 
be said to occupy » somewhat independent position. In phonology it comes close to 
Tibetan; on the other hand, it is also intimately related to the Naga and Kuki-Chin 
languages and to Burmese. Among the Naga languages, ite nearest affinities ure to thoue 
that form the Eastern Sub-group. Of the Kuki-Chin langunges, it shows remarkable 
points of resemblance to Meithei. Its relationship to Burmese has never been disputed. 
The inquiries innde during the progress of thia Survey show that Kachin, without necer- 
sarily being a transition language, forms « connocting link between Tibetan on the one 
hand, and Naga, Meithei, and Burmese on the other. 


The territory inhabited by the Kuki-Chin tribes extends from the Naga Hille, 
Cachar, and East Syihet on the north, down to the Sando- 
way district of Burma in the south; from the Mvittha Riyer 
in the enst, nearly to the Bay of Bengal on the west. It is almost entirely filled up by 
hills and mountain ridges, separated by deep valleys. We find the tribes alao in the 
Valley of Manipur and in small settlements in the Cachar plains and Sylhet. Both the 


Kaukt-Chin Group. 
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momen ‘Kuki’ and ‘Chin’ have been given to them by their neighbours. ‘Kuki! 
Kusi-ms Bese Census of 19m1, 22 80 Assamese or Bengali term applied 


pall a 2a0,687 348,645 generally to all the hill tribes of this race 

orthern Chin. wg, 34S 88,038 

Cee iar eek aaa in their vicinity, while ‘Chin’ or ‘Khyeng' 

OWKuki, 2... 45,014 26,245 is a Burmese word used to denote those 

Bowthorn Chin . - ; 110,825 26,206 Fe tb me 3 

Cuma fe cs 16t817 living in the country between Burma and 
Tora. Wie | FORTS wissam. Neither of these terms is employed 


by the tribes themvelves. The denomination ‘Kuki-Chin' for this group of peuple 
and for the group of languages which they speak is therefore purely conventional, there 
Leing uc indigenous name covering them ull asa whole. The tribal languages fall into 
two main sub-groups, which we may conveniently call the ‘ Meithei’ and the ‘Chin.’ 
We have already seen how it is probable that this stock migrated from the north or 
north-east into the Manipur Valley and there settled, while another branch of the sane 
atock proceeded further south and filled the Lushai and Chin Hills. Assuming that 
this represents the true facts of the national movement, 
Meithei represents the language of the original settlers in 
Manipur, and Chin that of the more southern migration. In these southern seats the 
language rapidly developed, partly by its own natural growth and partly by its contact 
with the Burmese. The development of Meithei, the language of Manipur, has, on 
the other hand, been sluw nnd independent. The Manipuris are mentioned in the Shan 
chronicles so early aw a. rn. 777, and probably owing to the fact that it hae in later 
times developed into a literary langnage, their present form of speech gives the 
impreasion of an archaic character. The language has an alphabet, said to have been 
introduced from Bengal about two centuries ago, and, written in this character, Poswesses 
a series of chronicles, carrying the history of the State as far back as the year 1432. "This 
character is now practically obsolete, ‘being ousted from current use by the Bengali 
alphabet. The language of the chronicles, too, is obsolete and is indeed intelligible 
only to professed scholars who have made it their business to study it. In Mr Hodson's 
book ‘The Meitheis’ there is given oa long passage in this ancient dialect with the 
corresponding words in modern Meithei, and there can be no better oxample of the 
rapid changes which can be undergone by a Tibeto-Burman language in the course of a 
few centuries. We have here two different languages with hardly a word in common, 
and it is diffeult to believe that one is the descendant of the other. 8o far as I am 
aware, no Europeav haa ever studied the archaic dialect, and, for scientific purposes, 
though it would be of little practical use, a grammar of it would be of considerable 
value; for, between Burms and Tibet, Meithei is the only Tibeto-Burman language the 
history of which it would be possible to trace through at least two hundred years. 
For the modern language, we have now the Rev. W. Pettigrew’s very full grammar, 
which haa appeared since the Meithei section of the Survey saw the light. At the aame 
time further information regarding this interesting language would be very welcome. 
We do not know if it has any dialects, and it is not improbable that further inquiries 
on this point would show that the apparent gulf between Meithei and the other Kuki- 
Chin languages is actually filled up by intermediate forms of speech. At present, this 
much ie certain, that the modern langeage has preserved many traces of & more ancient 
stage of phonetic development, and hence sometimes agrees more closely with Burmese, 
and even with Tihetan, than with the Kuki-Chin languages proper. On the other hand, 
in certain respects it shows points of common origin with the Naga langusges and, 


Meithet 
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especially with Kachin, being a connecting link between them and the southern, more 
developed, forms of speech. 

The Chin forma of speech include something like forty distinct languaces, which 

may he divided into the Northern Chin, the Central Chia, 

pecans the Old Kuki, and the Southern Chin sub-groups. The Old 

Kuki languages are most closely connected with the Central Chin sub-group, but, for 

historical reasons, it will be most convenient to consider them first of all. They are 


Ou Kuas Sos-Groor. sixteen in number, and moet of them are 
Hrangkhol wl gi arias ~ spoken by tribes now living in Manipur, 
Helm . 2 —-—i«(t:*S*é«S 3,131 Cachar (especially the northern  sub- 
Laogrog = - | ,266 division), Sylhet, and Hill Tippera, who 
nl Biers 2 ae an migrated to their present settlements at 
Others 2 ww e680 13,506 different periode in the last three centuries 

Total . 48,614 ‘95 from their original homes in and about 


Lushai Land. Only one tribe, the Hmar, remained in its original seat, and their 
language is at the present day much mixed with Lushéi. The main migration to the 
north was indirectly due to the pressure exercised by the Lushais. These prossed the 
Thados from the south, who in their turn pressed the Old Kukis northwards into their 
present homes. The Thados now occupied the old home of the Old Kukis, but the 
irresistible progress of the Lushsis northwards still continued, and the Thados had to 
follow tn sc whom they had dispossessed into almost the same localities ; and as their 
arrival was later, they and their feilows became popularly known as New Kukia, the 
earlier immigrants being known as Old Kukis. “Old Kuki” connotes a diatinct group 
of cognate tribes and languages, but “New Kuki” connotes only one tribe, the Thados, 
out of five closely connected ones, the rest of whom still live in the Lushai and Chin 
Hills. It is therefore best to abandon the term ‘‘New Kuki,” and to call the whole 
group of five by the name of “ Northern Chins.” The Lushais now occupy the old seat 
of the Old Kukis, and of, subsequently, the Thados. After dispossessing the latter, 
they still attempted to progress north, and it was this which brought them first into 
hostile contact with the British power. 

We thus see that there was a reflex wave of migration of the Kuki-Chin tribes, so that 
we find Manipur inhabited, not only by speakers of the early Meithei, but aleo by tribes 
whose native languages, once the same as an old form of that speech, have developed inde- 
pendently, and, owing to the want of a literaturc, much faster ina country far to the south. 


The principal Old Kuki languages are Hrangkhol', with its dialect known as Bata, 
spoken in Hill Tippera and North Cachar, Hallam spoken in 


Hringkhol. Sylhet and Hill Tippera, and Langrong, also spoken in the 
latter State. We have a gtimmar of Hringkhol by 
Mr. Soppitt, but, till the Linguistic Survey, very little hae 
Liiaties: been known about the others. No lees than eleven’ langu- 


ages are spoken by small Old Kuki colonies in the State of 
Manipur. These are Aimol (Census figures, 387), Chiru 
Menipur la : oe ; 
panei ta (1,577), Kolrén (800), Kom (2,865), Chote (26¢),1 Muntuk 
(nil), Kerom (nil), Pardm (1,142), Anal (3,065), Hiroi-Lamgang (744), and Vaiphei 
' Alon written Rangkhél and Hreagebal, but Hrangithol is anid to be the comet form. =—=~SSCSSCSCSCS 
"A slightly diferent tint of caly ton tribes is given in Colonst Shakespear's ‘The Lughsi Kuli Clana’ we 
YOU. 1, Part I. 
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(2,682). The Chiru and the Anal are meationed in the Manipur chronicle as far back a 
the middle of the 16th century, and the Aime) inake their first appearance therein in 
1733. Regarding the others I have no information as to when they arrived. As 
already said, Hmar is still spoken in Lushai Land, the tribe 
having accepted Lushai domination; and finaliy, far to the 
Chew. south, on the banke of the Koladyne, we find Chaw spoken 
by the descendants of some Old Kuki slaves who were offered to a local pagoda by 4 
pious queen of Arakan sume three centuries ago. 
The Northern Chin Sub-Group includes Thado (with ite dinlects Khongrdi, 


Nortazaw Caius Bc2-Gaour, laa J : 
Burvey, Census of 1921. gtung, Jangshén, and Sairang), Sokté, 


Mmir 


Thado sLaHr 93,280 Siyin, Ralté, and Paité. The Thadoa, who 
Sobts 9,006 90,683 are sometimes, as explained above, called 
ad Live aa New Kukis, formerly lived in the Lushai 
Pai Spee fae and Chin Hills, where they had established 
ele: San es themselves after having expelled the Old 
Thido. Kuki Hrangkhol and Bété tribes. They were 


themselves gradually ousted by the Lushaie from the former tract and eettled down in 
Cachar and the Naga Hills some time between 1840 and 1950. About the middle of 
the 18th century the Thados of tne Chin Hille were conquered by the Soktés and were 
driven north into the southern hills of Manipur, where they are now found and are 
locally known aa Khongzéis. There are now very few Thado villages left in the Chin 
Hills. The Sokté tribe, which includes the Soktés proper 
and the Kamhowa (or, as the Burmese call them, the 
Biytn, Kanhows) occupy the northern parte of the Chin Hilla, and 

: the Siyins the hills immediately to their east, round Fort 

White ‘These two last really belong to Burma, and will be dealt with in the Burmese 
Linguistic Survey. They are mentioned here only to 
completa the tale of the Northern Chins. The Raltés are 
principally found in the western parts of the Lushai Hilla, but in modern times bodies 
of them have settled in Cachar, both in the plains and in the 
hills. The Paités are scattered all over the Lushai Hills, a 
few being found in almost every village. They have accepted the Dulien domination, but 
have retained their own language, which, however, like Ralta, is much mixed with Lushéi. 


The Central Chin languages are Shunkla or Tashdn, Lai, Lushei or Dnulien, Banjogi 


Bokts. 


Halta. 


Paisd. 


Custaat Cars 8c ¥-Gnovr. and Pankhai. These are all closely connected 
ais... TT Comment Hl with the northern sub-group, but have a still 
lei ws}, ANAL grenter afflaity with the Old Kuki forms of 
Tebei ee aET 77,180 speech. The Tashdne, who call themselves 
wa ee a Bhunklas, dwell in the country south of 

Total hermea — that inhabited by the Siyine and Boktés, 
, and properly fall within the bounds of the 


Linguistic Survey of Burma. They are mentioned here only for the sake of com- 
pleting the list. They form a powerful tribe, and their country is the most thickly 
populated im the Chin Hille. There are several dialects of the language, and st present 
the only one of which we know more then the name is called 

ea Zahao or Yahow. Like the Shunklas, the Lais properly 
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belong’ to Burma, although there are colonies of them whose language falls within the 
purview of thie Survey. The Lais inhabit the middle pertion of the Chin Hills, their 
pame being said to mean ‘Central.’ The Burmese call them ‘ Baungshe’ from their 
fashion of wearing a knot of hair over the forehead. Several dialects of Tai are epoken 
by the surrounding tribes, and nearly all of them aleo understand the standard form of 
that speech. This is also the case with the Shunklas, eo that Lai is an important 
language for the purposes of administration, and has been well Ulustrated in a grammar 
prepared by Major Newland. Lakher, one of the dialects, is 
spoken in the south of the Lushai Hills. Its speakers are 
called Zao or Zo by the Chins. They are au offshoot of the Tlan-tlang (or, aa the 
Burmese officers say, Klang-klang) Laie, whom the British first met on the Arakan and 
Chittagong frontier under the name of 8hendovs. 

Ae Lai bide fair to become the general means of communication in the Chin 
Hills, so Lushai has become that of the Lushai Hills. This 
tract has become the scene of various migrations, new 
tribes at different times pushing the preceding inhabitants westwards and northwards. 
The Lushais, who are now the prevailing race, seem to have begun to move 
forwards from the south-east in the early part of the nineteenth century. Between 
1840 and 1850 they obtained final possession of the North Lushai Hills, having 
preased the former possessors, the Thados, before them into Cachar. In 1849 they made 
a raid on a Thado village in that district, and for the first time came into contact with 
us and found their northward progress finally stopped. Our subsequent relations with 
them are a matter of history. Their name is commonly spelt ‘Lushai,’ but the proper 
mude, which is employed when speaking of their language, is‘ Lushéi.’ They usually 
call themselves ‘Dulien’ and their language ‘ Dulien Tong.’ The latter has several 
dialects of which the best known is Ngenté, spoken by a von-Lushai tribe in parte of the 
South Lushai Hills, in the villages round Demagiri, and in some of the Western 
Howlong villages. Another is Fannai, spoken, also by a non-Lushai tribe, between the 
eastern border of the South Lushai Hills and the Koladyne. Standard Lushai is com- 
paratively well known. Several grammars have been written of it, the most important 
being that of the pioneer missionaries, Messra. Lorrain and Savidge, which is accom- 

Hanjogi. panied by a very full dictionary, Banjégi and Paakha are 
two unimportant languages spoken in the Chittagong Hill 


Tracts. Laushéi is the only one of these three languages for 
which fairly accnrate figures are available. 


Lakher. 


Luah&i, 


PétakhO. 


The languages classed as Southern Chin do not, save in two instances, fall within 


the scope of the Linguistic Survey of India. The two exceptions are Khyaug or Shé and 


Bouthern Chi . i mi i 
va ry Sub-Group. i ceanaabil: Khami, Khweymi, or Kuni. The language 


ool a ae of the Khyangs or Khyengs (the word is 
Uinkth. x. merely the Arakan pronwniciation of the word 
rea a ae oe ee 105 ‘Uhin") hardly concern ua, as their main 
Tae natths se, et ‘ as habitation is the country on both sides of the 
Kira ee eo on Arakan Yoma, in Burma, but about a hun- 
ant . . . . 
oe ee anes ae dred of them are also found in the Chittagong 
Whig ae eee el oe 7 Hill Tracts, and thus fall within the present 


Tol .  . TORE WRS = Survey. ‘The Survey figurea (95,800) given 
oF 
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on the margin are those of the Burma Census of 1891, but at that time all the languague 
of the Sub-Group except Khami were included under the general name of ‘ Khyang.' 
Their language has received some attention, and we have gram- 
mars and vocabularies by Major Fryer and Mr. Houghton, 
besides word-lists by other writers. They are partially civilized and are hence some- 
times known as ‘Tame Chins.’ They call themselves ‘ Shd.’ 
The Khamis, or aa the Burmese nickname them‘ Khweymis,’ 
‘Dogs’ tails’, are found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and along the River 
Koladyne in Arakan. They used to live in the Chin Hille, and came to their 
Present seats only in the middle of the nineteenth century. We have several vocabul- 
aries of their language, and a short grammar published in 1866 by the Rev. L. Stilson. 
This language also properly belongs to Burma, and its inclusion in the Linguistic 
Survey of India is merely due to the presence of some of the apeakers in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. All the other languages of this sub-group are confined to Burma, and will 
form subjects of the investigations of the Linguistic Survey of that Province. For the 
sake of provisional completeness I have given in the list in the above marginal note, the 
names which I have come across, but I cannot assert either that it is complete 
or even that the names given are correct. It is not as yet even certain 
eaten that all the languages named are Tibeto-Burman. The 
Chinmes, who were formerly described as inhabiting the 
sources of the esatern Mon, and as a connecting link between the Lais ard the 
Chinboks, have been lost aight. of since 1901. A similar 
fate has befallen the Welaung Chins, who were formerly 
deacribed as inhabiting the villages at the head-waters of the Myittha River, and as 
being hounded on the north by the Lais and on the south by 
the Chinbiks. These Inst. named live in the hills from the 
Maw River down to the Sawchaung. They are bounded on the north by the Lais and the 
Welaungs, on the enat hy the Burmans, on the west by the tribes of the Arakan Yoma, 
and on the south by the Yindu Chins. The Yindus are 
fount in the valleys of the Salinchaung and the northern 
Ohiubsn. end of the Mén Valley. The Chinbons inhabit the southern 
end of the Monchaung and atretch across the Arakan Yoma 
into the valley of the Pichaung. All these localities, unless otherwise stuted are in, or 
near, the Pakékku District of Burma, In the same District 
are found the Taungthas. Anu is spoken in northern 
Arakan, and M'hang in Akyab. The last named is also reported from Kyaukpyu. 
This ia not the place in which to explain the main pointe of differentiation which 
eipei -taviens characterize the Kuki-Chin languages. The necessary 
the Kuki-Chin languages. particulars will he found in Volume TI, Part iit. But I 
may draw attention to one peculiarity which admirably 
illustrates the nature of the Tibeto-Burman construction. It is a well-known fact that 
none of these languages has developed a proper verb. The words which perform the 
functions of our verbs are, in reality, verbal nouns deuoting a state or an action. They 
are therefore dealt with as nouns, and forms corresponding to our tenses are formed by 
adding postpositions, or are compounds the last part of which has the mearing of 
‘finishing,’ ‘beginning,’ ete. This is peculiarly evident in the Chin languages. In most 


Khyang. 


Khaemi. 


Welanng. 


Ohinbdk, 


Yinda. 


Teungtes, Anu, M’bang, 


sak LOI GROUP. TT 


of them the verbs are never concaived in the abstract, but are always put into relation- 
ship with some other noun which, with us, would be the subject. This is effected in 
exactly the same way as with ordinary nouns, vée., by prefixing the possessive pronouns, 
so that the expression ‘my going’ is used instead of ‘I go.’ Thus, in Lushéi, when 
we want to say ‘I am’, we say ka i, literally ‘my being’; and when we want to say 
‘thou art,’ we say é ni, ‘thy being.’ 

The Sak, or Lai, Group cannot be considered as definitely established till the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma is completed. 

The Lais or Lois are a group of servile tribes found in the Manipur Btate, and are 


Bax (Léz) Grour. said both by the Meitheie and by their own 

Garvey. Conrasof 1921. traditions to be descendants of the autoch- 

Bel isagsgs thones of the country, who were dispossessed 
ease oe i of their fertile lands by the tribes of the 
Khia Sy ge ek a a “\ases © Meithei confederacy’. McCulloch, in his 
Deingust 4916 = Account of the Valley of Munnipore and 
dak o The ge fee! ae ee Ta of the Hill Tribes, gives vocabularies of 
——_________ three languages,—Andro, Sengmai, and 

Total 35,14 =Chairel,—spoken by Lai tribes, hut no such 


were reported for the Linguistic Survey, and subsequent accounts have shown that they 
are now nearly extinct. Already in McCalloch’s day (1959) they were in course of 
being superseded by the dominant Meithei. Andro and 
Sengmai are practically the same language, and they are 
closely connected with the Kadu mentioned below. Chairel is very different from these 
three, and I have been unable as yet satisfactorily to affiliate it toany other forms of 
Tibeto-Burman speech, although it manifestly belongs to that sub-family. Pending 
further information from the Burma side, I have temporarily put it together with the 
two other Lai languages, although I cannot suggest any relationship between it and 
them. 
Keadu is spoken in the neighbouring Burma districts of Myitkyina, Katha, and 
Kedu. Upper Chindwin, and Ganan in the last two of these. Ganan 
Genaa. ia merely a variant of Kadu, and ite speakere aa well as those 
of Kadu call themselves 'A-8ak.’ This leads us on to Sek or Thet, spoken far away, in 
the Akyah District, which is allied to Kadu. Mr. Taylor 
tells us that, according to Burmese history, in early days the 
Seka inhabited the upper part of the Irrawaddy Valley. Some of these are supposed to 
have travelled from their original settlement in North Burma in a south-westerly direo- 
tion into Arakan. He suggests that some of them may have passed on into Manipur and 
become the ancestors of the Andro and Sengmai tribes. Another possible explanation 
is, however, that the original Kadu-Saks, while still in north Burma, spread also into 
Manipur, and that the Andro and Sengmai were Jeft behind there, like the Kadus of 
Myitkyina and the neighbourhood, when the Saks migrated to the South-West. The 
facts that they were servile tribes, and that they were expropriated by the Meitheis, 


show that they must have been very early settlers there, and that they were found there 
by the Meitheis when they conquered the country. 
‘ee T.C. Hodson, The Moithes, p68. 
* The ‘Kadne', in Vol. XII, Pats (1082) of the Jonrani of the Burma Ressarsh Boriaty. It may be added that 
"Bak * iv the old written form, while “Thet’ is the modera collequial form of the name. 


Andro, Beagmai, Chairel. 


Bak. 
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Finally, Daingnet ia the language, much corrupted by the Indo-Aryan Bengali, of 
the descendants of Sak prisoners of war from the Valley of 
the Lower Chindwin, who were captured by King Mindi of 
Arakan at the close of the thirteenth century and made to eettle in the Akyab 
Distriot'. 


Daingnet. 


The remaining languages of the Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family belong to Burma, and 
their consideration must be left to the Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here, for the sake 
of completeness I shall give little more than a catalogue as aceurate as ou present 
knowledge permite. 


Bias Gece Under the head of the Burma Group I here include not 

only Burmese and the languages directly allied to it, but also 

a number of other languages which have been hitherto classed as hybrids or corrupt 
mixtures of Burmese with Kachin or other forms of speech. Another suggestion haa 
been made that, like the Liis, the tribes speaking them may be remuante, or predeces- 
sora, left by the Burmese in their migration from the north into Burma, or possibly that 
they were tribes of the same stock as the Burmese, who left the original sent after them. 
Pending the decision of the Burma Linguistic Survey I have therefore provisionally 
prefixed them to the Burma Sub-Group. Ssi or Atsiand Lashi or Lech: are two tribes 
of mixed origin s read along the Burmese 

hounk Gases: frontier, north, east, and south-east of 

Bhamo. They belong to the great Lepai 


Coane of 12. Kachin tribe, but. are looked upon by some 
am ne 16,870 authorities es half-breede. Maru, spoken in 
Mew. 5 wee 0,877 Myitkyina and Bhamo, has much the eame 
BOERS cx. <e - + + 30 character as Szi and Lashi. We have 
Phun . : ae ‘ 243 . 

Meo. Ct 888 grammar and vocabulary of it by Mr. Clerk. 
Burmese ww ww. 8, The speakers are popularly classed as 
Animes Gog “<= cee Kachins, but they themselves, like the Ssi 
coo 7 7 + 1 BAM and the Lashi, deny the fact, and their 
inthe 8 008 denial is borne out by  ethnographical 
Teveysy ste 181 TES research and by their language. Another 
a: 2 os ; : Pais language which presente a character similar 
Others. a) Sa. ofe.. are AD to theee three is Maingtba. Its speakers 





Tote) 0,386,688 call themselves ‘ Nga-chang’, and the Shans 
payee call them ‘Mong-s'a’, which latter word 

has been corrupted into “ Maingtha”’ by the 

Burmese. It is spoken in the Northern 

Shan States and also in YQn-nan and North- 

West China. The Phun (or as the word is 

spelt in Burma, Hpun) speakers are dying 

out, and there are now but few. The tribe 

lives in the firat defile of the Irrawaddy, extending a few miles north and south 
of the civil line between the Bhamo and Myithyinn districts. It prevents the 


Phan. 
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ppenrance of a very archaic Burmese, but many of its words closely resamble those af 
the preceding four. Mra or Mré ie a pussling language in 
mauy respects. In the main it follows the phonetic system 
of Burmess, and yet it sometimes differs from it in material points, presenting forms 
which are paralleled not only (and most frequently) by those which we meet in Kuki- 
Chin, but even by the construction of Bodo and Naga forms of speech. It is mainly 
spoken in North Arakan and Akyab, but a few speakers are a'so found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. 


Mra 


Turning now td Burmese» proper, I confine myself to 
enumerating those forme of speech which appear in previous 
Ceusus Reporte. They are there shown each as an independent language, but it is proba- 
ble that the Burma Linguistic Survey will show that thie is not the case, but that 
most, or al!, of them are simply dialects of Burmese. Standard Burmese is the language 
spoken all over the Province by educated natives of the country. It is the language of 
‘literature and of the schools, and is the official language of Government. The written 
language is the same everywhere, but the local language 
varies greatly. Arakaneve or Hakhaing is the only form of 
Burmese that is spoken in the area examined by this Survey, as it appears under the 
name of Maghi in Bakarganj, Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In these 
tracta the speakery are really an overflow from Burma, and the true home of the dialect 
is in Akyab, Sandoway, and Basvein. The Arakanese branched off from the main 
Burmese stock at an early date, and have had relatively little intercourse with them 
since that period, communicstion having been barred by an intermediate mountainous 
tract of country. Their language has therefore developed upon lines uf ite own, and in 
many reepects it differs widely fron. the standard form of speech. it is well known that 
the orthodox pronunciation of the latter is extremely divsimilar from that indicated by 
the written language. In other words, the development of the spoken language has 
proceeded more rapidly than that of the written one, and the latter represents the cider 
form. One of the proofs of this is that the pronunciation of Arskanase frequently agrees 
with that of Burmese ae written, and not as it is spoken. Taungyo ia spoken in Meiktila 


Arakanese. 


Teungyo. and the Southern Shan States, and Danu in the Shan States and 
Daav. neighbouring districts. The Taungvo people call themselves 
Tutha. Téru. Intba also is spoken in the Southern Shan States, 
Favoyan. and Tavoyan, or Dawé, in Tavoy. These two are closely 


connected, and Mr, Tayloz informs me that there is good evidence that the Intbas left 
Tavoy for their present habitat on the Inle lake eome 700 years ago. The two languages 


Chauagtha were then the same. Chaungtha is spoken in Akyab and the 
Yanbye. Arskan Hill Tracta, and Yanbye in Kyaukpyu and Akyab. 

The languages of the Lolo-Mos‘o Group belong to Yan-nan and North-Western 

Lolo-Mero Greup. China, but some of the speakers have overflowed into the 


Shan States, and will thus attract the attention of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma. With the present Survey they have 20 connexion, beyond 
the fact that they belong to the Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family, and show a certain emount 
of relationship with Kachin. The Group is aleo interesting for its apparent connezion 
With Si-hia, a language once spoken in the Tangut country, close to the horder of the 
Great Desert, and now dead for many oenturies. Specimens of it have bean 
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preserved by Chinese writers, and these have 
been studied and described by Dr. Laufer 
in the pages of ‘T‘oung-pao."” The Lolo 
languages themielves have received much 
study a. the hands of French missionaries, 
and we know more about them than we 
do about any other non-literary Tibeto- 
Burman forme of speech. They will 
doubtless receive further study in the 
Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here it must 
suffice to record the names of the principal 
languages of the group, referring the reader 
for further particulars to the Comparative 


Vocabulary in Part II of this Volume. The chief languagesare Lolo, Lisu, and Mo-s'o. 


Lolo. Lolo is itself really a sub-group of languages, the principal 
A-ha, A-ka. of which are A-hi, A-ka (the Akha of the Upper Burma 
A-kb. Gasactteer), and A-k6. A-ka is also sometimes called Kaw. 
Lisu. The Lisu language of Yin-nan is little known, but lists of 
Lis‘sw. 


Mo-vo, 


worde belonging to ita dialect Lia‘aw have been obtained 
from tbe Shan States, and a Lisu grammar has lately been 


brought out by M. J. O. Fraser. The proper home of Mo-s'o (the Mosso or Musu of the 

Gazetiver of Upper Burma) is the valley of the Mekhong immediately to the east of 
Lehu. Upper Burmaand the valley of the Yang-tee round Li-kiang. 
Kwi. Lahu and Kwi are said to be dialects of Mo-s'o. 


eo ee 
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CHAPTER VH..—THE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


The Dravidian rece is apread widely over India, but all the members of it do not 
speak Dravidian languages. In the north many of them 
have become Aryanized, and have adopted the Aryan 
languages of their conquerore while they have retained their ethnic characteristics. 
Besides these, many millions of people inhabiting central and southern [ndin posressing 
the physical type classed by ethnologists as ‘ Dravidian ’ are almost the only speakers 
of two other important families of apeech, the Munda and the Dravidian proper. Owing 
to the fact that these languages are nearly all spoken by persons possessing the same 
physical type, many scholars have suggested a connexion between the two families of 
speech, but # detailed inquiry carried out by the Linguistic Survey shows that there 
is no foundation for such a theory. Whether we consider the phonetic systems, the 
methods of inflexion, or the vocabularies, the Dravidian have no connexion with the 
Munda languages. They differ in their sounds, in their modes of indicating gender, 
in their declensionsof nouns, in their method of indicating the relationship of a verb to 
ita objects, in their numeral systems, in their principles of conjugation, in their methods 
of indicating the negative, and in their vocabularies. The few points in which they 
agree are common to many languages scattered all over the world. 


The Dravidian Race. 


Leaving, therefore, the fact of the so-called Dravidian race speaking two different 
families of languages to be discussed by ethnologists, we proceed to consider those forms 
of speech which are called ‘ Dravidian’ hy philologists. 

We do not know how long the speakers of these languages have heen settled in 

Relationship to other ian. [ndia. It seems to be certain that they had heen long in 
: the country at the time of the earliest Aryan immigrations, 
but we do not know whether they are to he considered as autochthones or as having, 
in their turn, come into India from some other country. We shall see that the faet 
that one tribe, not of the ‘ Dravidian’ physical type, but speaking a language certainly 
belonging to the Dravidian linguistic family, the Brahdis, is found in the extreme 
north-west of Undia has been adduced by Bishop Caldwoll and others as indicating that 
the speakers of proto- Dravidian, like the Aryans, must have entered India from the 
north-west ; but this argument: is not convineing. Lt puts the speakors as forming the 
rearguard of an invasion from the north-woet, but the facts are equally consistent with 
an assumption that they form the survivors of the vanguard of a national movement from 
the east or from the south of India, Moreover, in this case, physical type would be a 
moet unwafe guide. For some centuries the Brahitte have lived amidst an Eranian 
population, with which they have frecly intermarried, while they have heen separated 
by many hundred miles from the nearest speakers of other Dravidian languages. Even 
if it were conclusively proved that there was auch a type as that called “Dravidian hy 
ethnologista, and that the original Brahiis possessed that type, it would be surprising 
if, under the circumstances in which they live, they had retained it. 

From the Linguistic side Bishop Caldwell adduced a great mass of materials in hile 
attempt to show that the Dravidian languages alo point to the coruitries beyond north. 
western India and their ‘Scythian’ inhabitants na being their original nidus, and his 
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theory that they were related to Turkish, Finnish, aud Hungarian has since been 


repeated over and over again iu popular works, but has failed to gain the acceptance of 
modern scholars. 


T have already alluded to the attempts made to prove a connexion with the Mundé 
languages, and have explained how this cannot he considered to exist. Finally allusion 
way be made to comparisous with the Australiau languages, and to suggestions of a 
possible connexion by land between India and Australia in the times when the prehistoric 
Lemarian Continent is believed to have existed. That certain resemblances in language 
have been found cannot he denied, but, as yet, we cannot quote anything as proving that 
a linguistic connexion is probable. All that we can say with our present knowledge ia 
that it is not impossible. Up to a few veara ago the knowledge of the Australian lan- 
Guages possessed by European scholars was very scanty. In 1919 Pater W. Schmidt! 
succeeded in reducing order out of chaos, and in classifying the numerous cognate 
tongues spoken in that great island-continent. The next stage in the investigation will 
be to carry on the inquiry into New Guinea, and thence into India. This inquiry was 
actually begun under Pater Schmidt’« auspices’ but was interrupted during the War, 
and up to the date of writing nothing has appeared on the subject. We can only, for 
the present, wait and hope that in the near future sufficient materiala will be forthcoming 
to settle the question once for all. 


The Dravidian languages at the present day have their chief home in the south of 
the Indian peninsula, a¢ contrasted with the Aryan lan- 
guages uf the north. The northern limit of this southern 
block of Dravidian languages may roughly be taken as the north-cast corner of the district 
of Chanda in the Central Provinces, Thence, towards the Arabian Sea, the boundary 
rine south-west to Kolhapur, whenec it follows the line of the Western Ghata to about 
a hundred miles below Goa, where it joins the sea. The boundary eastwards from 
Chanda is more irregular, the hill country being mainly Dravidian with here and there 
a Munda coleny, and the plains Aryan. Kandh, which is found most to the north-east, 
is almost entirely surrounded by Aryan-speaking Oriyas. Besides this solid block of 
Dravidian-speaking country, there are islands of languages belonging to the family far 
to the north in the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, even up to the bank of the 
Ganges at Rajmahal. Most of these are rapidly falling under Aryan influences. 
Many of the speakers are adopting the Aryan caste system and with it broken forms of 
Aryan language, #0 that there are in this tract numbers of Dravidian tribes to whoee 
ientifieation philology can offer no assistance. Finally, in far off Baluchistan, there 
is Brahal, concerning which, as already stated, it ie uncertain whether it is the advance 
guard or the rearguard of a Dravidian migration. 


Babitat. 


If Burnell was correct in his quotation’, a Sanskrit writer of the 7th century who 
Mutual Belatiosship of the Claimed familiarity with the languages of southern India 
Drevidien Lengveges. divided them into two groupe, that of the Andhra and that 


U Die Aiiederung der Auctrattexhza &praciss. Views, 1919. 

14d. p, BE. 

» The reference is to am articie by Burnell on p $10 of the Geet volume of the ‘indian Aatiquary,’ ec! the Aerckril writer was 
. Kuieln Msp. The cosvest reading of thre Secokrit paemge quoted Je, howcver, dcvbtfol, See P. 7. drinives Iyengar im the 
"ladies Authyuaty,’ vel. afi, pp. 2008. 
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of the Dravida country. The“former corresponds to the modern Telugu and the latter to 
the modern Tamil and its relatives, and the division well corresponds with the present 
division of the existing vernaculars. The language of Andhra was the parent of Telugu. 
Kurukb, Malto, Kui, Kolami, and Gondi are intermediate languages, and, except Bréhai 
and a couple of Hybrids, all the rest are deseended from the language of Dravida. The 
relationship between the various Dravidian languages is therefore illustrated in the 
following table :-— 


ciate pase ttre omen 
1 
Pj | 

So Ca eae Pa eee | : 
| 
si 


Tosd), Mateytlam. Tujn. Kodagu. Toda, Kéte. Mansreet, Karn), Malte. Qi = Kal, Kotaml. Telpge. 


On-this basis we can divide the Dravidian languages into four groups, to which may 
be added a# pair of semi-Dravidian Hybrids, making five in all. The number of people 
speaking each, according to the Survey and according to the Census of 1921, is 

shown on the margin. Aa this Survey did 
Rurvey. Cenons of 1031. not extend to southern India, most of the 


Dravida Growp =... 80,080,560 87,285,506 great Dravidian Innguaces remained outside 

Intermediate Group P . 3,180,858 8,056,598 e of it: , + 

Andbra Language (Telugu) 10,788,001 28,601,402 the sphere of its operations. But as some 

North-western Langnage 165,600 14868 reference to them is necessary in order to 
ee, understand their connexion with Dravidian 

Bewi- Dravidian Hybrids, : 2,462 





languages spoken in the area subject to the 

Tora, .- 63,078,961 ehiaacsg Survey, and as there ja no immediate 

prospect of a Linguistic Survey being under- 

taken in the Madrae Presidency, as has been begun in Burma, in the following pages 

I shall endeavour to describe all the languages of the family in some detail. 

The Dravidian languages are polyayllabic and agglatinative, but do not possess 

General Characteristice of Ything like the wonderful Iuxuriance of agglutinative 

Dravidian Langeages, suffixes which we have noticed as distinguishing the 

Munda family. They represent, in fact, a later stage of 

developinent, for, although still agglutinative, they exhibit the euffixes in a state 

in which they are hewinning to be modified by euphonic considerations, dropping 
ri 
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letters in one place and changing vowels in another. The suffixes, though thus 
sometines losing their original form, are nevertheless still independent and 
separable from the stem word, which itself remains unchanged. The following 
general avcount of the main characteristics of Dravidian forins of speech is taken, 
with one or two verbal alterations, from the Manual of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency :— 


Tu the Dravidina languages el] nouns denoting insnimate substances aod irrational beings are of the 
neuter gender. The distinction of male and female appears ouly ix the pronouss of the third 
person, in adjectives formed by euffizing the pronominal terminations, aud in the third person 
vf the terb, In all other cases the distinckion of gender is marked by separate words signifying 
‘ male ' and ‘female.’ Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by means of case terminations, but by 
means of soffixed postpowitionn and separable particles. Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely 
pluralised, The Dravidian dative (ku. ks or ge) beers no snalogy to any case termivation found 
ia Sanakrit or other Ind >-Earopean languages, the resemblance to the Hindi kd being accidental. 
Dravidian languages use postpositions instesd of prepositions. la Sanskrit adjectives are 
declined like substantiyes, while in Dravidian adjectives are incapable of declension. It is 
characteriatic of Dravidian laaguages in contradistinction to Indo-Boropean, thet, wherever 
practicable. they use as udjectives the relative participles of verbs in preference to nouns of 
quality, or adjectives propsrly ao celled. A peouliarity of the Dravidian dialects (sbared 
however with Mundé) ie the existence uf two pronouns of the first person plural, one inclusive 
of the person addressed, and the other exclusive. The Dravidian Isnguages have Ro passive 
voice. thia being expressed! by verbs signifying ‘!o suffer, etc, The Dravidien languages 
unlike the Indo-European. prefer the use of continustive participles to conjugation, The 
Dravidian verbal system possesses m negative as well ee an affirmative voice It is a marked 
peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use of reletive participial nowns instead 
of phrases intfreduced by relative proounns, Theee participles ere formed from the various 
pasticiples of the verb by the addition of a furmative suffix, Thun, ‘the parson who came ’ 
ia in Tarrfl fiternlly * the who-came.’ 


The only language of the Dravida group that (excepting a few astray dialects) fell 
baatipa Geovr. within the area over which the Survey 
ert upetations extended was Kanarese, and this 





il. because a large nomber of its apeakers are 

Tamil : ‘ 15,272,066 = 8,779,577 FS toe : 
Melaysam . 608,070 = 7,e07,688 «found witlin the Bombay Presidency. But 
— ; a Fa ite ee even for thia language twice as many are 
cy Vl . . 
Tuja ce A. et oe 1B 662,995 found in Mudras, the Nizam's Dominions, 
Toda : 736 83 i 
Kate . P : : 1,201 1,102 M ysure, thd Coorg. For the rensons 

Tetar 90,900,800 “a7208,0m already given, I nevertheless propose to give 


_&@ bereft account of tick of the languages of the gronp. The must cultivated end 
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the best known of all the Dravidian forms of apeech is Tamil. Tt covers the whole of 
southern India up to Mysore and the Ghats on the west, 
and reaches northwards as far as the town of Madras and 
beyond. It is also spoken asa vernacular in the northern part of the island of Cevion, 
while most of the emigrante from the Peninsula to British Burma and the Straite Settte- 
ments, the so-called Klings or Kalingas, have Tamil for their native language ; 50 aleo 
have a large proportion of the emigrant coolies who are found in Mauritius and in other 
British colonics. In India itself, Tamil speakers, principally domestic servants, are. 
found in every large town and cantonment. The Madras servant ix wally without 
religious prejudices or scruples as to food, headgeur, or ceremonial, so that be can accom- 
modate himself to all circumstances, in which respect he is unlike the northern Tadian 
domestic, Tamil, which is sometimes called Malabar, and aleo, by Deccan Musalinans 
and in the west of Indis, Arava, ia a fairly homogeneous language. Only ao few petty 


Tamil, 


Tamit Dratects. 


dialects mentioued on the margin have been 


Burvey. reported. Trula and Kasuva are the dislecta 

i sealed a Basico of small tribes spoken in the Nilgiria, aud 
Irule 1614 they have not been touched hy the Survey. 
Kasnva 416° Tn classifying them as forms of Tamil I am 
“ani sees merely following previous authorities, and 
_-__.._ they themselves are not certain oa to the 

Torat «15,272,866 correct affiliation of Kasuva. Kornava, 


Kaikadi, and Burgandi are. spoken by vagrant tribes wandering over southern 
India, and as some of them were found in Bombay and the Central Provinces, they fell 
into the Survey’s net, and have been analysed and described in Volume IV. There are 
also many provincial forms of the language, but of these the Survey is necessarily igno- 
rant. Standard Tamil itself has two forms, the Shen (ie. perfect) and the Kodun 
or Codoon (i.e. rude’. The firat is the literary language used for poetry, and has 
many artificial features. Codoon Tamil is the style used for the purpores of ordinary 
life. 

Ancient Tamil has an alphabet of its uwn, the Vatteluttu, i.¢. ‘round writing,’ while 
the modern language employs oue which is also in its present 
form very distinetive, and which can Le tmeed np te the 
ancient Brahmi character used by Asdka, through the old Grautha alphabet used in 
aouthern India for writing Sanskrit. The Vatteluttu is aleo of North Indian origin. 
The modern Tumil character is an adaptation of the Grantha lettera which corresponded 
to the letters existing in the old, incomplete, Vatteluttu alphabet, from which alan a few 
characters have been retained, the Grantha not possessing the equivalents. Like the 
Vattelattu, it is singularly imperfect considering the copiousnese of the modern vocabu- 
lary which it haa to record. 

Tamil is the oldest, richest, and most highly organised of the Dravidian languages ; 

Plentiful in vocabulary, and cultivated from a remote period. 

Tt has a great literature of high merit. This ie not the place 
- in which tu give an account of Tamil literature, but mention may be made of one or two 
of the more famnour works that adorn it. Its beginning was due to the labours of the 
Jains, whose activities as authors in this language extended from the eighth or ninth to 
the thirteenth century. The Keraj of Tiruval|juvar, which teaches the Sankhya 


Alphabet. 


Literature, 
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philosophy in 1830 poetical aphorisms on virtue, wealth, and pleasure, ia universally con- 
sidered as one of its brightest gema. The author is said to have been a Pariah, and 
acoording to Bishop Caldwell, he cannot be placed later than the 10th eentury aD. 
Another great ethical puem, the Jain Ndladiyar, is perhaps still older. A woman writer 
called Auveiyar, or ‘the Venerable Matron,’ and the reputed sister of Tiruvalluvar, but 
probably of later date, is said to have been the authoress of the Atlis#di and the Konret- 
céynden, two shorter works, which are still read in Tamil schools. We may further 
mention the Chintdwagt, a romantic cpic of great beauty, by an unknown Jain poet, the 
Ramiyane of Kamban,—an epic said to rival the Chintdmani in poetic charm,—and the 
classical Tamil grammar, the Nannul, of Pavananti. Special reference must also he 
made to the anti-Brahmanical Tamil literature of the Sittar (i.e. Siddhas or sages). The 
Sittar were a Tamil sect, who, while retaining iva as the name of the one God, rejected 
everything in Siva-worship inconsistent with pure theism. They were quietiats in 
religion and alchemista in science. Their mystical poems, especially the Siva-vdkyam, 
are said to possess singular beauty, and some scholars have detected in them tracea of 
Christian influence. 


Modern Tamil literature may be taken as commencing in the eighteenth century. 
The most important writers are Tayumanavan, the uuthor of 1453 pantheistic stanzas 
which have a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1742). Beschi’s Tamil 
style is considered irreproachable. His principal work in that language is the 
Témbavapi, or ‘ Unfading Garland.” It is a mixture of old Tamil legends with Italian 
reminiscences, of which the leading example is an episude from Tasao’a Gerusalemune 
Liberata, in which &t. Joseph is made the hero. 


Closely connected with Tamil is Malayalam, the language of the Malabar coast. 
Its name is derived from mada, the local word for ‘ moun- 
tain, with wu termination meaning ‘ possessing,’ the whole 
word thus meaning literally ‘ mountain region,’ and strictly applicable mther to the 
country in which it is spoken than to the language itself. It is a modern offshoot 
frum Tamil, datiug from, say, the ninth century. In the seventeenth century it became 
subject to Brahmapica] influence, received a large infusion cf Sanskrit words, and 
adupted the Grantha character in supersession of the Vatteluttu for its alphabet. 
From the thirteenth ceztury the personal terminations of the verbs, till then a feature 
of Malayalam, as of the other Dravidian languages, Legan to he dropped from the spoken 
language, and hy the end of the fifteenth century they had wholly gone out of use 
except by the inhabitants of the Laccadives and hy the Moplahs of South Kanara, in 
whose speech remains of them are still found. The Moplaba, who as Musalména had 
religious objections to reading Hind& mythological poeme, have also resisted the Brah- 
manical influence on the language, which with them is much Jess Sanskritize! than 
among the Hindds, and, where they have not adopted the Arabic character, they retain 
the old Vatteluttu. 


Malaydjam. 


Mabay Agen: Malayalam has a fairly lurge literature, 
Scvvey. principally, as explained shove, Brabimani- 
Sander. oe es BAMBI Td ineladi S cemeak Sack or 
riage assy HL Gad including one historien! wor 
——--:' sume importance, the Xéraldtjatti, It has 
Tetat . 6,480,979 


one dialect, the Yerava, spoken in Coorg. 
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The true centre of the Kanavese-speaking people is Mysore. The historia 
“Carnatic” was for the most part in the Deocan plateau 





eer above the Ghats. The language is also spoken in the south- 

east corner of the Bumbay Presidency, and 

Kawabtse SPORRW IF Survey. Cenana of 1921, oocitpies 7? atrip of the coast between Tulu 
Boras Pree yey een, and Marathi. Above the Ghats, it stretches 
aes ; 1/481,088 1,536,028 eastwards into the Nizam’s Dominions, and 
Mysore ow 806,078 4,257,008 northwards to beyond the Kistna. ‘Ihe 
Coorg See oS hy a character used for writing and printing 
Pee tat ae sie Kanarese is closely counected with that 
Torat «=. —Ss(,886,163 10,374,204 employed for Telugu, but the language 


itself possesses greater affinity to Tamil. 
The character, like that of Tamil, is derived from the Brahmi alphabet of Asdka, but 
by an altogether different line of descent, as its pedigree comes down through the Vengi 
and Chalukya scripts of the seventh century 4D. The ancient Kanarese alphabet, 
known as the Hala-kaunada, which was the same as that in 
contemporary use for Telugu, dates from the thirteenth 
century, but since then there bas arisen a marked divergence lwtween the two characters, 
which haa increased since the introduction of printing in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Neither of these charactera has been limited by the number of letters in the 
old Vatteluttu alphabet, and hence they are aa full and complete as that of Malavajam 
or as any of the alphabets used for writing Sanskrit. The curved form of the letters is 
a marked feature of both, and this is due to the custom of writing with o stilus on palm- 
leaves, which a series of straight lines would inevitably have split along the grain. In 
Hala-kannada is preserved an ancient form of the language, analogous to that of literary 
Tamil, and nearly as artificial. Up to the sixteenth century Kanarese was free from any 
admixture of foreign words, but since theu the vocabulary has bean exteusively mixed 
with Sanskrit. During the supremacy of Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan, Urda words 
were largely imported into it from Mysore, and it has also borrowed from Marathi on the 
north-west, and from Telugu on its north-east. 


Written character. 


Kanarese is interesting from the fact that sentences in that language have been 
discovered by Professor Hultgsch in a Greek play preserved 
in an Egyptinn papymu of the second century 4.p. Its 
literature proper origiated, like Tamil literature, in the labours of the Jains. It is of 
considerable extent, and has existed for at lenat a thousand yerrs. Nearly all the works 
which have been described seem to be either translations or imitations of Sauskrit works. 
Besides treatises on poetics, rhetoric, aud grammar, it includes sectarian works of Jains, 
Ling&yats, Saivas, and Vaishnavas, Those of the Lingdyats appear to poesesa moet 
originality, Their list includes several episodes of a Busaea Purdua, in glorification of a 
certain Basave who is said to have been an incarnation of Siva’s bull Nandi. There is 
also an admired Satoke of Sométvara, Modern Kanarese rejoices in a large number of 
particularly racy folk-ballads, some of which have been translated into English by 
Mr. Fleet. One of the most amusing echoes the ery of the long-suffering income-tax 
payer, and telle with considerable himour how the ‘virtuous’ merchante carefully 
understate their incomes. Dialects of Kanarese are Bedaga, Kurumba, and Goélari 


Kanerese literature. 
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The firat two are spoken in the Nilgiri Hills, 


Kanaense, 
Anrvey, ‘The Badage tribe, called hy our early his- 
Banded =| ew, 6G, 1H storians the Burykers, speak a language 
eee eos aS 29,656) which closely resembles old Kanarese 
Kerushe | A ; . 10,399 K ' K : 7 
Golan eS oe oe S614 urumbe or Kurumvari is the dialect of 
ae... eas the forest tribe of Kurumbaa or Kurubas, 


. and is said to be a corruption of Kanarese 

with an admixture of Tamil. The Golars or Galkara area tribe of nomadic herdsmen 

and the Holiyas are a caste of leather-workers and musivians, both hailing from the 

Ceutral Provinces. They both speak the same dialect of Kanarese, which is called 

indifferently Golari or Héliyaé. Other Golars, who speak a form of Telugu, will be 

yeferred to later on. 

Kodagu or Coorgi is the main language of Cvorg, and is described as standing 

Burvey. Censnsof 1031, midway between old Kanarese and Tulu. 

Keds. we 7D 39,095 Some authorities look upon it as a dialect of 

Kanarese. 

Tulu, immeniately to the south-west of Kansrese, is confined to a small area in or 

, near the district of South Canara in Madras. 

Hurvey, Census of J93!. The Chandragiri and Kalyanapari rivers in 

Tole se 401,798 Rica that district are regarded as its ancient 

boundaries and it does not appear ever te have extended much beyond them. It is a 

cultivated language, but has no literature. It uses the Kanarese character. Bishop 

Caldwell describes it us one of the most highly developed of the Dravidian tongues. It 

differa more from its neighbour Malayaéjam than Malayéjam does from Tamil, and more 

nearly approximates to Kodagu. It is said to have two 
dialects, Koragn and Bellars. 

The remaining languages of the Dravida group are Toda and Kota, both spoken by 

Cena £1991, Wild tribes in the Nilgiri Hills. By some 


Kovrage, Bellars. 


Survey 
Tole we 704 663 they are considered to be dialects of Kana- 
Kis +8 ‘ine rese, but. Bishop Caldwell maintains that 


they are distinct languages. Toda haa received a good deal of attention, mainly hecause 
its speakers are within easy reach of Ootacamund. The Koétas are another tribe lower in 
position and Gcoupation than the Todas, Todas and KGtas are said to understand each 
others’ languages. The anraber of speakers of each is very small, and the tongues have 
survived only through the secluded positions of the tribes. 

The languages of the Intermediate Group are all spoken further north than those 


feesewcctaek Haun: of the Dravida Group. Moet of them are 


Survey Census of tea}. spoken in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Géedt - ++ FABE,tHO 1,616,911 hut a few in Oriesa and Chota Nagpur. One, 
aed ee: wei Pap Malto, is found evan so far north aa Raj- 
Kuvkh 2 ti‘<S 804,000 966,73 mahal on the bank of the Ganges. They 
Melbr wt ‘ aaa are all spoken by more or less uncivilised 
Mate aT A hill tribes. By far the most important of 


Toten: «  3,180.068 3,054,098 them ie Gogdi, spoken mainly in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, but overflowing into Oriswa, north-eastern 
Gengi. Madras, the Nizam’s Territorics, Berar, and the neighbouring 


Gon bt. BU 


tracts of Central India. The Linguistic Survey shows that it has a common an- 
cestor with Tamil and Kanarese, and that it has little immediate connexion with its 
neighbour Telugu. The word ‘Gondi’ means ‘the language of Gogds,” but, aa many 
Gonds have abandoned their proper tongue for that spoken by their Aryan-speaking 
neighbours, it is often impossible to say from the mere name alone what language is 
connoted by it. For instance, there are many thousands of Gonda in Baghelkhand, whe 
have been reported to the Linguistic Survey as speaking Gogdi, hut this, on examina- 
tion, turned out to be a broken form of Baghéli. Similarly, the Gong Ojhée of Chhind- 
wara, in the heart of the Génd country, speak what is called 

Gini. the Ojhi dialect, hut. this is also « jargon based on Baghéli. 

Until, therefore, all the various forms of alleged Géndi have been systematically ex- 
amined, great reserve must be used in speaking of the Goadi language es a whole. The 
Linguistic Survey has done ite best with the materials at its command, and its results 
may be taken as broadly correct at the present time, but therxe are no doubt several small, 
acattered, groups of Gonds the minutiw of whose speech it has not had an opportunity of 
examining. That there is such a language as Géndi proper, and that it is Dravidian, 
and that it is spoken by at least a million and a quarter people, there is not the 
slightest doubt. It has reveived considerable attention in late years, and has been given 


an excellent grammar, vocabulary, and reading book from the pen of Mr. Chenevix 
Trench. The language is said to have 





Gover Dia.sars. Barvey.  DUMcrous dialects, of which the principal 

Stasderd and Unspecified . . . . 1,147,808 are given on the margin. Gattu or Gotte, 
Gee 4038 the former being said to be the currect 
a ss rs t+ AAMT spelling, and Koi or Koya are found in 
mes tt = Chanda, Visegapetam, and Godavari, aud 
Tom: . 1,883,190 Kéi also in the Bastar State and in the 


Nizam’s Territories. They differ little, if 
at all, between themeelves or from the standard dialect,—indeed, the name K6i is that by 
which all Gonds call themselves. Mari or Marid and Parji are also spoken in Bastar. 
The names, however, indicate tribal rather than linguistic differences, and, so far as the 
information available entitles us to give an opinion, none of these names connote any 
real dialects. The true Gondi seems to be the same everywhere, with local variations of 
pronunciation, and the most that can be said is that as we go east and south it is more 
and more mixed with the neighbouring Telugu. Gogdi has no written character of its 
own, and no literature, but portions of the Bible have been translated into it, and Mr. 
Trench, in his reading book, has preserved an interesting collection of traditions and 
folktales. 


The Kolams are an aboriginal tribe of east Berar and of the Wardha District of the 
Central Provinces. They are usually classed as Ganda, but 
they differ from them in personal appearance, aud both they 
and the Gands repudiate the connexion. Their language differs widely from that of the 
neighbouring Gonds. In some points it agrees with Telugu, and in other respects with 
Kanarese and the connected forms of speech. There are also some interesting points of 
analogy with the Toda of the Nilgiris, and the Koldms must, fram a philological point 
of view, be looked upon as remnants of an old Dravidian tribe that have not been 


YOu. I, PABY 1. ‘ 


Kelim!. 
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involved in the development of the principal Dravidian languages, or of a tribe tbat has 
not originally spoken a Dravidian form of speech. There are two other forms of speech, 
spoken by petty tribes, which are closely 


Kouiut Dretects. allied to K6élami, and which can most 


Burvey. 
Bua’ coe: oe. iain conveniently be looked upon ns dialects of 
BhitofBesim 5 ww eet that Jangnacs. In the Basim District of 
Naiki P . : A ~ oe 196. 


Berar there are three or four hundred Bhiles. 
Tota, . 99 Most of these speak Bhili, which will he 
discussed under the head of the Indo-Aryan 
languages, but in the Pusad Taluga of that District there are 
some of these Bhils who speak a language almost identical 
with Kolami, Whether these people are really Bhils or not we must leave to ethno- 
logists to decide. Suffice it to say here that they are locally cailed ‘ Bhils,’ and that 
their language. like that of any other language spoken by the tribe, is locally 
known as‘ Bhilt.’ How many of the Basim Bhils speak this particular dialect 
is unknown, their language having been returned os the same aa that of 
the other Bhils of the District. It was not till the language specimens 
had been received that the existence of thie Dravidian dialect was discovered 
eins by the Linguistic Survey. The other dialect ia Naiki, the 
language of a few Darwe Gonds of Chanda District in the 
Central Provinces. It is almost extinct. It differs from Goydi and ogrees with 
Kalami in many important pomts. Tie name ‘Nniki' is uot confined to this dialect. 
In the Central Provinces and in Heras it is commoniy used as a syuonym of Baujari, 
and in the Bombay Presidency ‘ Naik*di’ is the name of o Bhil dialect. These are both 
Indo-Aryan. 


Bh of Basin 


Kandhi, as the Ofiyas call it, or Kul (compare the meaning of the term ‘Kodi’ 
explained above), as its speakers call themeelves and their 
language, ia commonly called Khond dy Europeans. It 
ia the Jangmage of the Khonde of Orissa and the neighbourhood, well kuown 
to ethnologists for their custom of human sacrifices. It is unwritten and has 
no literature, but portions of the Bible have heen translated into it, the Oriya 
character being used to represent its sounds. The language is much more nearly related 
to Telugu than is Gondi, and has the simple conjugation of the verb which distinguishes 
the Dravidian languages of the sonth. Kandhi is spoken not only in Orissa, but also in 
the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Districte of Madras ond iu the neighbourhood. With these 
latter the Survey was not concerned, and no information is available as to whether they 
use any dialectic peculiarities, The Kandhi of the Linguistic Survey has two dialects, 
an eastern, spoken in Gumsur of Madras and the adjoining parte of Orissa, and a weatern, 
spoken in Chinna Kimedi, 


Mandhi. 


_ Farther north, in the hills of Chota Nagpur, and in Sembalpur and Raigarh to 
Reveuk: their south, scattered nmid » number of Munda languages 

ad we find the Dravidian Kurukb or, as it is often called;-Ora8. 

Btill further north, on the Ganges bank, we find the closely related Malto spoken by the 
Maler of Rajmahal. According to their own traditions, the ancestors of the tribe speak- 
ing these two languages lived originally in the Carnatic, whence they moved north up 
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the Narbada River, and settled in Bihar on the banks of the River Son. Driven thence 
hy the Musalmans, the tribe split into two divisions, one of which followed the course of 
the Ganges and finally settled in the Rajmaha) Hills, while the other went up the Bon 
and occupied the north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. The latter were 
the ancesturs of the Kurukbs and the former of the Maler. This accuunt agrees with 
the features presented by the two languages, which show that (like Gondi) they must be 
descended from the same Dravidian dialect that formed the commen origin of Tamil and 
Kanarese, 

In the Central Provinces Kurukh is usually called Kisiu, the language of cultiva- 
tors, or Kada, the language of diggers. The latter name should vot be confused with 
the name Koda, which in Chota Nagpur is sometimes given to one or other dialect. of 
the Munda Kherwari. Kurukb has no literature, and is unwritten, save for translations 

of the parts of the Bible and a few amall books written by 

Bares 0788: missionaries. It has no proper dialects, but a corrupt form, 

known as ‘ Berga Orad,’ is found in the Native State of Gaugpur. The Kurukhs near 

the town of Ranchi have abandoned their own language, and 

speak a corrupt Mundart called ‘Hordlia Jhagar.’ After 

the Dravidian section of the Survey had been completed, there turned up a new 

language spoken in Chota Nagpur, registered for the first: 

time in the Census of 1901 under the name of Malhar. Like 

Borga Oraé, it turns out, so far as we can judge from the specimens reeeived, to be 
merely corrupt. Kurukb. 

The last of these intermediate languages is Malto or Maler, spoken by the Maler 
tribe inhabiting the hills near Rajmahal on the Ganges. 
The traditions regarding it. and its relationship to Tamil 
and Kanarese, have been told above, under the head of Kurukb. In its grammar it 
is closely related to that language, but it has borrowed much of its vocabulary from the 
Indo-Aryan languages spoken in ite neighbourhood. It also appears to have horrowed 
to a small extent from the neighbouring Santali. It must be remarked that the term 
‘ Malto’ is also used to denote the corrupt Bengali spoken by the Arvanized hillmen of 
the Rajmehal Hills. The Maler also call themselves Sanria, and their language is also 
known to Europeans by the name of ‘ Rajmahali.’ Malto possesses no literature, except 
that portions of the Bible bave been translated into it. 


HOrélié Thagar. 


Malhar. 


Malto, 


The Andhra Group isa group of dialects, for it contains only one lenguage,— 
Telugu. Ae a vernacular, this is more 


—— Language. widely spread aod has a greater number of 

Survey. apenkers even than Tamil. In the north it 
Mandard ond Unepenitiod + + 18,785,840 reaches to Chanda in the Central Provinces, 
rae et WY ge 4: pre and, on the const of the Bay of Bengal, to 
Givi: 5 5 w “gs Chieacole, where it meets the Indo-Aryan 
he ‘ & Md Fe 1,80 8 ©=6Oyiyé. To the west it eovers half of the 
riceai: > ee sibs Nisain'’s dominions. The district thus ov- 
Deer sl >»:  cupied was the Andhra of Sauskrit geogra. 


phy, and was called Telingana by the 
Musalmana. Speakers of the language alao 
Qe 


Tora, —-.: 19,784.01 
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appear in the independent territory of Mysore and in the area occupied by Tamil. 
Only on the west coast are they altogether absent. The Telugu or Telinga language 
ranks next toTamil among the Dravidian languages in respect of culture and copiousness 
of vocabulary, and exceeds it in euphony. Every word ends in & vowel, and it has been 
called the Italian of the East. It used to be named the Gentoo language from the 
Portuguese word meaning ‘gentile,’ but thia term has dropped out of use among 
modem writers. It employs a written character nearly the sameas that used for 
Kanarese, and having the same origin, as explained under 
the head of that language. Its vocabulary borrows freely 
from Sanskrit, and it has a considerable literature. The earliest surviving 
writings of Telugu authors date from the twelfth century, and include a Mahébhdrata 
by Nannappa; but the most important works belong to the fourteenth and subsequent 
centuries. In the beginning of the sixteenth century the court of Krishna Raya 
of Vijayanagar was famous for its learning, and several branches of literature were 
enthusiastically cultivated. Allaséni Peddana, his laureate, is called ‘the Grandsire of 
Telugu poetry,’ and was the pioneer of original poetical composition in the language, 
other writers having contented themselves with translating from Sanskrit. His best 
known work is the Svaréchisha-Manucharita, which is based on an episode in the 
Markandéya Purana. Krishna himeelf is said to have written the dmuktamdlyada. 
Another member of hie court was Nandi Timmana, the author of the Périjatipaharana. 
Barana (flourished 1560) was the author of the Kalapiraddaya, which is an admired 
original tale of the loves of Nalakabara and Kalabhashini, and of many other works. 
The moat important writer was, however, Vémana (sixteenth century), the poet of the 
people. He wrote in the colloquial dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste 
distinctions and the fair scx. He is to-day the most popular of all Telugu author, and 
there is hardly a proverb or a pithy saying that is not attributed to him. 


Literatare. 


Telugu did not fall completely under the operations of the Survey, and no informe- 
tion has been received as to the existence of any dialecta. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain it has no proper dialects, 
unless we can call by that name a few tribal corruptions of the etandard language. Such 
are Koémtau, S4léwari, and GoOlari, all reported from the 

Lanacaisan District. of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Komtau is 

erie the Telugu spoken by Komtis or shopkeepers ; Saléwari that 

spoken by Saléwars or weavers; and Golari that spoken ia 

Chanda by Golars, a class of nomadic herdamen. Elsewhere the Golars are reported to 
speak a dialect of Kannrese. Béradi ia the Telugu spoken 
by the Bérads of Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency, They 
are notorious thieves, and also faithful village watchmen, protecting the inhabitanta from 
the more enterprising members of the tribe. Their language ia ordinary Telugu, with a 
elight admixture of Kanarese. Vadari is the dialect of a wandering tribe of quarrymen 
found in the Bombay Presidency. It ia simply vulgar 


Dialects. 


Béredi. 


Yager. Telugy. Kémathi is a similar dialect used by the brick- 
ora layers of Bombay and the neighbourhood, and similar again 


ie the Dasari of the Dasarus. These last are wandering heg- 
gare found in Belgaum, some of whom speak Kanarese and others Telugu. 


BRABOT!. 08 


Tt is net necersary to do more than register the names of Ladhédi and Bharia, two 
mongrel dialects of the Central Provinces. They are both 
dialects of people who in former time spoke Good. They 
have become Aryanized, and now speak corrupt Hindi. 


Turning now to the extreme north-west, far away from all other Dravidian languages, 
in the heart of eastern Baluchistan, we come to Brahii. 
Its speakera, the Brahais, somewhat below the medium 
height, with oval face, round eyes, and high slender nose,’ have no physical charucteris- 
tice entitling ethnologists to class them as members of the Dravidian race of India 
proper, but that their language is in its essence Dravidian, though it has freely absorhed 
words from the vocabularies of the neighbouring Persian, Balochi, and Sindhi, cannot be 
doubted. All controversy on the subject has been finally settled by Mr. Bray's works on 
the people and their language, which appeared after the publication of the Drnvidian 
section of the Survey. The people lead a pastoral life, subsisting on the produce of their 
herds, and are generally inoffensive, sociable, and given to hospitality. They intermarry 
freely with non-Brahdi tribes, and owing to the mixed character of the race nearly every 
Brahii is bilingual. According to Mr. Bray, the present Khan of Kalat used to talk 
Brahii to his mother and Baldchi to his father and brothers. Some of the Brahti 
tribes hardly speak Brahai at all ; thus the Mirwdris, true Brahiie oa they are reputed 
to be, speak Balochi almost toa man. The language has no written literature. When 
written, the Persian character is generally employed, although in books written by 
Europeans the Roman character is preferred. 


Ladhidi and Bharti. 


Bréhti. 


' Bee Bray, The Brahnt Language, p. 4. 











CHAPTER VIIL—THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. THE ARYAN 
SUB-FAMILY. 


The original home from which the populations, whom we now group together uader 
the name of Indo-Europeans, spread over Europe and parts 
of western and southern Asia, has been the subject of long 
discussion extending over many years. We English are probably most familiar with the 
cautious opinion expressed by the late Profeseor Max Miller that it waa ‘somewhere in 
Asia,’ although his oft-repeated warning that the existence of a family of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages does not necessarily postulate the existence of one Indo-European race, 
hae too often been ignored by writers who should have known better. The earliest 
enquirers based their conclusions in the main on philology, and in former times it wae 
universally susumed that the original seat should be sought for either on the Cau- 
casus or on the Hindakush. Since then other sciences have been made the handmaids 
of the problem. History, Anthropology, Astronomy, Geography, and Geology have all 
been pressed into the service. Fora time philology fell into discredit, and a later 
opinion, based in the main on anthropoiogy, asserted with equal decision that 
the locality must be looked for in north-western Europe. Still more recently a theory 
bawed on astronomy hae placed it ia the Arctic regions, while a school of patriotic Indian 
writers ciaims its own country as the Indo-European nidus. Later speculations have 
led us back to the oid tieury, aud we have hai Armenia and the country round the 
Oxus and Jaxartes pointed out to us asthe piace of origin. During the past twenty 
years, the opinion of Professor Otto Schrader was very generally accepted. According 
to him, the domicile to which we could trace back the oldest speakers of the form or 
forme ci speech which uitimately developed into the modern Indo-European languages 
was provably to be sought for ou the common horderiand of Asia and Europe in the 
steppe country of southern Russia. Here they were a pastoral people; here some of 
their nuinber gradually took to agriculture; and from here they wandered to the east 
and to the weet. A later hypothesis, based on the distribution of vegetables and 
&nimais the names of which have survived from the most ancient times, on geological 
history, and on discoveries lately made in Asia Minor, is that put forward by Professor 
P, Giles in the Cambridge History of India.’ According to him, the centre of dispersion 
must have been iarther to the north and west than the locality proposed by Professor 
Schrader, that is to say it was most probabiy a tract which may roughly be considered. 
as equivalent to the modern Austria-Hungary. Finally, the late J. de Morgan, ina 
book that appeared while these pages were passing through the preas, placed the original 
home in Siberia, though he admitted Austria-Hungary asa secondary centre of dispersion. 

The first great linguistic division of the people was into the so-called centum~ 
speakers and eatem-speakers. Most" of the former, who 
used some word cognate to the Latin cestum (10. kemtuss) 
for the numeral ‘ hundred,’ wandered westwards, and their language became the parent 
of that spoken by the Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic races. The latter, with whom 

* Vol. I, pp. 66. 


> Net all. Remains of aa old language of the confwm-group have intely besw discovered in the desert esuntry of 
Central Agia. 


Original Heme. 


Centum: and eatem-tpeakers. 
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we are immediately concerned, and who expressed the idea of ‘hundred’ hy some word 
corresponding to the hypothetical form sa/em, in the main settled in the east, and from 
their language are descended the speech-groups which we call Aryan, Armenian, Phry- 
giav, Thracian, Albanian, and Balto-Slavonic. We have to do only with the first of 
these six. 

It is a matter for regret that this term ‘Aryan’ is frequently used, and especially 
by the English, in an extended sense, as equivalent to 
‘Indo-European.’ It is really the name of one of the tribes 
of these safem-people, as used by these people themselves. In the following pages it 
will be used only with this meaning, and it will not be applied to other eatem-people, 
or to languages, such as English, Latin, or German, which are sometimes called ‘ Aryan 
languages’ in England. This word ‘Aryan’ is an Aryan word, originally used by 
the Aryan people, and among other suggested interpretations is said to mean ‘of good 
family,’ ‘noble.’ Indians and Eranjans who are descended from an Indo-European 
stock have a perfect right to call themselves Aryans, but we English have not.' 

According to Professor Schrader’s theory, at some time unknown to us these 
Aryans wandered forth from the Russian steppes, probably 
by a route north of the Caspian Sea. Thence as a united 
people, passing through Turkestan, they finally reached the country round the modern 
Khokand wnd Badakhshan, where they split up, one party entering India eid the Kabul 
Valley, and the other proceeding westwards into what is now Merv and Eastern Persia. 
The great difficulty in accepting thie route consists, as Professor Giles points out, in 
the geological history of the country north of the Caspian. He says * :— 


Meaning of the word ‘ Aryan.’ 


Aryan wanderings. 


The Caspian is an iuland sea which is steadily becoming more shallow and contracting in area. Even 
if i¢ had been little lerger than it is at presont, the way into Turkest£n between it and the Areal Bea leada 
throogh the gloomy desert of Ust Urt which, sapposing it existed ab the period when migration took place, 
must heve been impassable to primitive men moving with their families and their flooka and herds. But 
there is good evidence to show that ata period not very remote the Caspian Sea extended mach further to 
the north, and ended in en area of awamps acd guicksands, while at an earlier period which, perbaps, 
however, does nut transcend that of tho migration, it aprcad far to the east and ineiuded within its area the 
Bea of Aral and possibly much of the low-lying plaine beyond. Turkestan in primitive times would 
therefore uot bave been easily acovesible by this route. There is in fact ne evidence that the ancestors of the 
Porsinus, Afghans, and Hindus passed through Turkestin at all. 


Assuming, on the other hand, that a centre (whether primary or secondary) 
of dispersion was what is now Austria-Hungary, a uatural route from there to 
the East,--one which we know from history has been followed by other waves 
of migration, —would be over the Dardanelles’ across Asia Minor from west 


“'No eompletely sativfectory name her yet been fo found to to eoanate the whole family of speeches whieh I call above ‘ Indo- 
Buropean’. ‘lado-Gerwanic,’ ‘ [nde-Teutonic,” ‘ Indo-Keltie,” ‘Indo-Classic, ‘Jephetic,’ ‘ Mediterranena,’ ‘ Aryan,’ and 
(for the spankers) ‘Wires,’ have all been enggested, and ome, espesisily ‘Indo-Genmenn,’ are ened at the present 
day. Something may be said for and against each of thee names. I have selected ‘Indo-Eeropeen’ as to me the least 
ebjestionshle. ome well-known echolare maintain that the werd ‘Aryan’ belongs to the common stock of all the Indo- 
Besepees languages, ond that in Burvpe it bas survived in Keltic languages in the Old Irish word aire, o primes. That 
may be, bat I know of no reason for believing that the word wae ever employed to signify the epenkers of [to-Muropeaa,— 
the ‘ Wirce’ of Professor P. Giles—es a whole. It is & comveniont werd, and thet is really oll that can be anid for ite 
extended sense of ‘ ludo- European.’ 

* Op. cit, p. 09. 

* Here aleo there would be an cbetacls to the passage of fooks and herda, bal there is so reason fer assuming that bhae 
neetesatily accotspauiad the migrniico. It is far more Hbely that these people whe crossed the Dardanelles appeared as wave 
after wave of berbarisn invaders from the north, whe lived by mpine and plander. Lf, by orighn, they were « pesteral 
peuple, there would bare buen ue difficulty iz their sequiring aew flecks and herds ao plunder along their eastward route. 
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to east, and into Persin through northern Mesopotamia. Such a migration would 
not have been an affair of a single movement of a single body of people, but would have 
been in wave after wave, and the Wirus,—as Professor Giles calls these speakera of 
the original parent of the Indo-European languages,—before they won through must 
have had many hard struggles with populations already existing. The earlier waves, 
perhaps beginning ahout 2,500 B. c., would, according to him, represent the ancestors of 
the Aryans, and the later those of the Armenians, Phrygians, Mysians, and Bitayuinne. 
About 2,500 B.c. we find an Indo-Eurepean people called 
Manda in possession of northern and north-western Persia, or 
approximately what we now know us Media. These were satem-speakers, To their west 
lay the country of Bubartu, inhabited by a nvuu-Indo-European population, corresponding 
to the country north and north-west of Babylon, and including the kingdom of Mitanni 
in North Syria. Still further west, in Cappadocia of Asin Minor, was the Hittite eapital 
near the present Boghazkeui, which about 2,000 8, c. was conquered by another wave of 
Indo-European invaders, known as Hatti', who were centum-speakers, We thus find that 
at about this period of ancient history there were two settlements of Indo-Europeans in 
the Near East,—one, an earlier, the Manda,—satem-speakers,—in Media, and the other, a 
later, the Hatti,—centem-speakers,—in Cappadocia, the two being separated by the non- 
Indo-European Subartu. 

About 2,000 », c. the Manda conquered Subartu, including Mitanni, and came 
into relations, more or less hostile, with the Hatti. Through the kingdom of Mitanni 
they also came into contact with the Egyptians, and correspondence between them nnd 
the Pharaohs has been found on the bank of the Nile at Tel el Amarnua. In this corre- 
spondence (dating about 1400 B.c.) we find mentiou of several Mitanni princes 
hearing distinctly Talo-Eucopean names. On the other hand, among the relius of the 
Hatti of Boghazkeui, we find references to the gods of Mitanni,—whose names reappear 
later in India as Mitra, Indra, Varuna, and the two Ndaswtyns,--ad also, in 
connexion with chariot-races, Mitanni words of undoubted Indo-European origin, and in 
the forms which would be cmploved by satem-speakers. Finally, the Hatti were 
wiped out about 1200 no. c. by: another wave of Indo-European invaders,—- that of the 
Thravo- Phrygiuns,--and at about the same period, Mitanni was conquered by Assyria, 
and our interest in both here ceases’. 


The Manda. 


Let us now return to the Manda in their earliest seat known to ua, in and ahont 
Media. We have no information as to Low they reached that loeality, but, as stated 
above, Professor Giles looks upon these saéen-speukers as the descendants of a very enrly 
swarm of Indo-European invadera, who, starting from Austria-Hungary, crossed the 
Dardanelles and pushed castwarda along Axia Minor and North Mesopotamia into 
Medin. The Hatti would then represent a later swarm which did not get much farther 
than Cappadocin. 

Here, I may We pardoned for making a digression, to tell of other theories put fore 
ward to account for the origin of these Mandas. Above, I 
have given the explanation of Professor Giles. If we accept 
his grounds for assuming that the original centre of dispersion was the Danubian plain, 


bg erroy en the origin of 
the Mandas, 


'Qr Hittite. The tangoage of tho crigivel inhabitants, which was altugethor differeat, may be called ‘ Prowhusti * op 


TProsahittite. : 
* Part of the above ia based on Profewor A. Unguad's Die ditesten Valberwanderm. gen Vorderencns Breslow, 1993, 
eau. 1, CART 1, 
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und that these Mandas were the Aryans, or one of the Aryan tribes, who in later times 
took poseession of Persia aud invaded India, it is most Jikely that their route was the 
wane as that taken subsequently by the Hatti, and that, after reaching Asia Minor, 
they crossed Mesopotamia to the seat where we find them mentioned in the earliest 
written documents. An alternative route round the north and east of the Black Sen has 
been suggested, but here the Caucasus would have presented a formidable barrier hardly 
passable to « pastoral people. 

These Mandas, if not) mentioned by name, but simply called Indo-Europeans of 
North Persia, have been accounted for in other ways,’ 

Professor Keith, following Professor E. Meyer, agrees that these Indo-European 
names and words found in Mitanni and the neighbour- 
hood, are Aryan words, that is to say neither Indo-Aryan 
or Eranian, but belonging to the original Aryan language from which both ure derived. 
If I may venture an opinion. on such a subject, it seems to me to be certain that this 
was actually the state of affairs, und I would go further and say that: it is quite possible 
that some of the oldest hymns of the Rig Véda, which are usually looked upon as having 
been composed in India, muy have been originally composed in this Aryan language, 
and handed down from generation to generation by word of mouth till they received in 
India the form in which we have them at present.". But Professor Keith differs from 
Professor Giles in fixing the centre of dispersion. He maintains that thia was in Asia, 
and that these safew-speaking .Aryaus came to Media from the East, not from the West, 
while the other speakers of Indo-European, most of whom were cenft#-apeakers, went 
into Europe by a route north of the Aral and the Caspian. Before this is accepted, 
Professor Gilea's arguments based on a vocabulary which points to the Dauubian plain ae 
the original centre of both ceatum- and satem-spexkers must be considered. 


The theory of Aetatic origir. 


A still later theory, founded not on language or ethnology, but on the history of 
the glacial period of Europe, has been put forward by the 
late J. de Morgan.” He would put the original centre of 
dispersion in Siberia, which was a semi-tropical region, ata time when North Europe 
was covered with ice. Owing to climatic changes at the end of the glacial period, 
Europe became habitable while Siberia beeame unable to support life, and its inhabitants 
were forced to migrate in various directions. The ancestors of the Indo-Europeans 
grmlually wandered off at least in two directions—one body, mostly ceutem-speakere, 
going west into Europe, where (much as Professor Giles maintains) the Danubian plain 
became a secondary centre of dispersion. Most of the others, who were satem-speakers, 
went south-west und peopled Persia and the neighbouring countries, In this way he 
would explain the presence of the Mandaa in Media, and of the ancestors of the Porsians 
on the Persian plateau, and it was these two closely related, but independent bodies of 
immigrants that together formed the Aryans. These were only cousina, not brothers, of 


*Anummare ef ihe more inportant of these will be found in Professor Keith's article “[ndo-[raniana” in the 
H.G@. Bhuadarkar Caxmenscatian Volume, pp. S18. Compare aleo the controversy between Professor Jacobi, Mdenherg. 
and Keith in J. A. 8. 1808, pp. T2097., LOOK, 1100, and 1010, pp. 4868, 4648. 

* For the original lunzuage cf the oidest Vedie hymne, eee foctnete® to page 115. 

In his Article “ Dea Unizines des Bémites €-de calles des Inde-Burspdens” in the Revue de Synthaer Historique, 
Vol XXXIV. Nos. 100-1, reprivted in Geathacr's Bphemrides Bibtiographigues for June-July 1988. The question is 
dixecseed at vaeb greater length on py, 173 vl the samt anthor’a Prvhietoire orientale whieh appeared while Uhene lines 
were passing through the pret. Tt ts too late to do mere here then draw attention to this important wer. 


The theory of Siberian origin, 
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the Hittites who came frum the Danube valley, across the Dardanelles, intu Asin Minor. 
The theory is attractive but has not, as yet, been thoroughly discussed by other scholars.’ 
The above digression is however, ha rdly relevant to the history of Indo-Aryan 
The Aryan progress fram the languages. What is relevant, is the identification of the 
MenGe constry: Mandas as Indo-Europeans twenty-five centuries before our 
era. It is agreed by writers who differ in other respects that these Maivlas were 
Aryans. We therefore have here one firm chronological fact,—that there were Aryans 
settled, and powerful, in North and North-West Persia in 2500 8. c. Wherever they 
originally came from, we can find no sign that they had come from the South or from 
the South-East, and there is no evidence that they had come up there from Southern 
Persia, or (ax some writers have thought) from India. We find them first in and about 
Media, and there they waxed powerful, and, as we have seen, conquered Subartu. To 
us, the immediate point of interest is that they had gods whose names we meet sub- 
sequently in India, and that they spoke a satem-language closely connected with the 
ancient Vedic Sanskrit. We have seen that, in the West, they were ultimately wiped 
out by the Assyrians, but, in Media, they maintained themselves side by side with brethren 
who had aettled on the Persian plateau, and whose rumains have lately been diseovered by 
de Morgan. It. is at this stage of history that we hear of the united Medes and Persians 
as Aryans. Some of these Aryans remained in Persia, while others continued their 
progress, entered India as the ultimate limit in one direction of the Great Adventure, and 
there became to a certain extent isolated. from their hrethren by the monuntdinous coun- 
try of Afghanistan ond the Hindakush. 

As has happened over and over again in similar cases 7, the language of those 
Aryans who beeame isolated in India among a strange population retained an archaio 
for, which was lost at a comparatively early period by those who remaived in Persia. 
We have just seen how the early Indo-Aryans still called their gods by names which 
were in use while the joint Aryans were still within touch of Boghazkeui in Cappadoela, 
but which soon became obsolete in Persia. Thus, in the two countries the languages of 
each section of the Aryans developed on independent lines and ot different rates, the 
rate of development in India being slower than that in Persia. The language of those 
that arrived in India became the pareat of the Indo-Aryan 
languayes, while the languages of the Arywns that remained 
in Persia developed into the modern Eranian (or, as it is often called, the ‘Iranian ’) 
family of languages’. 

As for the latter, at the tine that their brethren set out in wave after wave on the 
further migration into India, their language was of course the same as theirs ; but in 


— 


Indo-Aryan and Branian. 
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11 Vel. TV (1026), pp. 147f of the Balletin of the Sohoal of Oriental Btadies D'r. Charpentier etntes his agrecment with 
de Morgan's conclusion that Central Asia was the original home of the Indo-Europeans, A passing vefetenes may also be 
made here to the suggestion thet a relationship existed between Sumerian, the ancicit tanguoge of Mescpetania, and the 
early apeech of the Aryans, contained in C. Antrau’s important article entitled La (rdec ef P Orient aucicn in‘ Bubylonica,* 
Vel. VIIT (1084), pp. 120%. . 

® Professor Giles quotes the parallel eases of the Spanish apoken in Mexiec aud Pera, where the imation of the speakers 
amid a more Bamereds native population has tended (o canserve a dislect mruck more archaic and much more Hhe the Apanian 
the pra eters eerie new apeken in Bpaio. Tr take another exnmple wearer bome. it ie well knows 
that much of the English spaken by the lower clawes in Ireland is wot a edrrnpt form of modern Friligh. but | 
Kaglish of Elizabethan days. ee 7 See eee ve 
* Strintly apeahing, ae weemploy the term ‘Indo-Aryan ', we should also call the other lingnitic wub-fawily rhe 

Erano: Aryab . 11 in, however, shorter to nee ‘ Brann’ without the addition af‘ Arvan', and the ver uf the word wil! 
ead tone cenfasion. In the oase of Indie it ia different, for there are mony Yadian lanscuages which are not Aryan. Hence, 
in order to cengote the Aryan languages whieh heve developed in Iudia, we wust ase the tarm | Indo-Aryan‘. 
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Persia, after they had been left behind, it gradually developed into Eraninn. In the 
earlier stages of this development, when they spoke what we muy call ‘ Proto-Eranian', 
ée., while the language still retained much of the characteristics of the original 
Aryan joint language which had already been carried towards India, hut 
had also shown tendencies towards some of the characteristics of Evanian, 
other waves of the Persian population also wandered like their predecessors 
towards the East, but took a more northerly course, north of the Hindikush, into the 
Pamir region, There they crossed the Hindikush, and 
descended into what is now the Dard country, where they 
probably found the ancestors of the modern speakers of Burughaski. These they either 
conquered and displaced, or else settled amongst, imposing on thei their language. In 
this inhospitable country, separated from their home in Persia by tremendous mountain 
ranges, their Preto-Eranian tongue devcloped independently into the modem Dard 
languages, which still present fertures partly Eranian and partly Indo-Aryan’, 
As in the other cases, this first wave or set of waves of Proto-Eranian was in course 
of time followed by othere which also took the same route north of the Hindakush. By 
this time the Froto-Eranian of Persia had become fully 
— developed into Eranian, and the language of these later 
nigrante has survived in the Gbalchah languages of the Pamira which, as we sliall see, 
are thoroughly Eranian in character. But they did not confine themselves to the 
Pamirs, for some of these early Eranian epenkers wandered on even further enet into 
Central Asia. These last have disappeared aa epeakera of Eranian tongues, but traces 
of their old language have been discovered as one of the results of the explorations in 
Central Asia carried out by Sir Aurel Stein’. 
: Survey. Census of 1921, = We thus find the Aryan languages 
cei pe os 8 OM ee ultimately divided into three branches, 


Dandie ~ + ee 1,198,908 1,804,318 
Indo-Aryan. |. iss(988,080.611 999,560,555 —the Ernnian, the Dardic, and the 


Total for Aryun languages iu India, 291,974,408 289,002,817 Indo-Aryan. 


a ed 

'This account of the development of Dardio differs from that given on pp. 7H. of Vel. VIIL, Pt. ii of the Survey. 

The letter was written op the older assumption of an Arysn settlement in Khoksad and Badekhehan, and of the division 

there into two nationalities, one marching southwards into India, aad the other wratwards into Persia. The language of the 

former developed irto Indo-Aryen aad of the latter into Branian, Aceording to that account, the Dardic languages branched 
off from the Evenian after the oplit, bat before Eronien had fully developed. | ithnstrated it oy the following diagram -— 


Dardic. 





aryen. Cranien. 
Indo-Aryan, Oardic. 
Ta the present account, the reault is the seme, bat the diagram would be -— 
Indo-Aryan. 
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Omitting the Dardic languages for the present from consideration, we return to the 
Eraniant and the Indo-Aryans. As in the case of the western ludo-Europeans, wher- 
ever these two Aryan branches wandered, they found themeelves in the presence of 
aboriginal populations, who were either driven by the invaders into the mountainous 
tracts of their own country, or else,—and this in the majority 
of cases,—were conquered, and compelled to adopt an Aryan 
form of speech. Neverthcless, as Professor Justi remarks, the ethnical character of the 
Aryans, who had immigrated in comparatively smal] numbers, and probably with an 
insufficient number of women, became so altered, partly by intermixture with the 
numerically superior aborigines, and partly owing to climatic influences, that, anthropo- 
logically speakinu, they have developed into races alien to those of Europe, with whom 
they are connected by a relationship of language. Just as, speaking generally, the 
inhabitants of Southern Europe have sprung from a stem which is not that of the 
Swedes or Frieslanders, sv, from the point of view of anthropology, the Hindws are a race 
altogether different from the Teutone, whose language is, nevertheless, related to 
Sanskrit, and ihe Persians of the present day show a far closer resemblance to Orientals 
of other stocks than they do to the linguistically related fair complexioned sons of the 
sen-coaste of the north. 


Race mixture with Aborigines. 
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We have left the Eranian Branch of the Aryans in Persia, after noting that some of 
them spread eastwards north of the Hinddkush, These Inst 
are now represented by the inhabitants of the Pamirs, who 

Sarvey. Consus of i9a1, Still speak Branian languages, and, farther 
Western (Persian) si; 7579 6,908 east, even in Yarkand, we find tribes of 
Eectem  .  . . . 620,311 1,981,678 Aryan build and complexion who have 
adopted the Tartar of the nations that have 
conquered them in later times. We may 
therefore take the Sarikol country on the east of the Pamirs 
as the eastern limit of the Eranian languages spoken at the 
present day. The Eranians who remained in Persia occupied Merv, the whole of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. In the latter tracts, the eastern limit of Eranian speech 
may be taken as coinciding roughly with the river Indus, although a good deal of the 
country weet of that river was ouce occupied by Indo-Aryans, and Indo-Aryan languages 
are still found there. It does not appear that the Eranians ever oceupiel the country 
now known as Kaflristan or the Laghman country between Kafiristan and the Kalul 
river, That tract seems to have b3en occupied before their arrival by Dardic tribes. 


Eranian Branob. 








Total in Iodia 6,617 890 1,987 048 


Limite of Brantan speech. 


At the earlieat period for which we have documentary evidence we tind Eraninn 
speech divided into two not very dissimilar languages, coim- 
monly called Persic and Medic, though Persic and Non- 
Persie would be hetter names’, 


Persio and Medic. 


The oldest form of the Persic language that we are acquainted with is the ‘Old 
Persian’ of the Achsemenides, of which the best known 
example ‘ie found in one of the versions of the inscription of 
Darius I or Darayavahush (3B. c. 522-486) at Behistiin. It was the official language of 
the court of Persepolis, and as such was used over the whole of Eran, being employed not 
only in government documents, but also, inevitably, as a common means of communica- 
tion between the inhabitants of different provinces, much as Hinddstani is used in India 
at the present day. The next stage of this Persic language which we meet in a written 
form is the “ Middle Persian” or Pahlavi (i.e., Parthian) of 
the Sassanides (third to seventh centuries a. D.}, which beara 
much the same relation to modern Persian that the Prokrit languages do to the modern 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars, Finally, we have modern Persian, 
which developed into a language of liternture and polite 
society, and thus became fixed at an early period. Save for the admixture of Arabic 


Persio, Old Persian. 


Middle Persian. 


Persian. 








1 The charesteristin features of the ‘ Medic’ language were, aud are, found nat only in Melia, which correeponds tu the 
madera North-Western Persis and Kortivtan, the anciont Manda, but also in tracta far to the east. They are, mioreowr, 
characteristic of the language of the Avesta, which is Kast Eranian in orlgia, Phe term ‘Medic’ is, however,  ounrenient 
one on Jesaribing the tribe which was mest important pulitically among those whe used the non-Persie ianguaer. At the 
same thee it shoeld be carefully woted that althongh the Aventa is written in 'Madic’, thet in no grind for esecumeg that 
ity birthelece wes Melis or anvwhere in the acighbourbood. Thia view, it ie trae, is held by se-ne soholers, bat the 
question may oot be begged by tbe wromg use of the word ‘Medic’. 
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words, it has been on the whole the same language for a thonsind years. Under 
Musalman dominion it became one of the great vehicles of Indian literature, and some of 
the most famous Persian books, including the greatest lexicogruphicnl works, have been 
composed in India, It is nowhere a vernacular of that country, but is one of the 
languages of belles Jettves among the eduented Musalméns. As stated by Mr. Baines in 
the Censua Report for 1691, ‘In Bengal and Rangoon there are remuants of the old 
ruling families of Delhi and Lucknow; in the Panjab, traders and immigrants are 
found, and the refugees from Afghanistan, and in Bombay, horse-dealers and emi- 
grants from Persia who have settled down in the chief towns. Beyond these centres 
there is hardly any real Persian spoken, and a good deal of what is returned as such is 
but the better sort of Urda.’ In addition to the above we may mention a Persian 
colony in Baluchistan. Here we find 7,579 people speaking s Persian dialect locally 
known as Déhwari. These, however, are not by any means the only people of Eninic 
origin who have made India their home. In the timea of the Greek successors of 
Alexander tae Great and of the Indo-Seythians who followed them, adherents of the 
old Eranian sun-worship entered India as missionaries. Together with the elements of 
their religion, they were adopted into the ranks of the Brahmans themselves, and still 
aurvive as Sakadvipiya Brahmans. In later times votaries of the rival and more 
orthodox cult of Zarathustra settled in Western India, in order to escape Islamitic 
persecution in their native land, and are now represented by the flourishing community 
of Parsees, But, in both cases, these immigrants have abandoned their Eranian — 
vernacular and at the present day epeak languages of India. The Persian of the Afghan 
refugees closely resembles the Badakbshi dialect of that form of speech, and contains a 
number of Pashto words. 


The group of dialects which are classed together wader the name of the ' Medic ' 
medio. language was spoken in widely separated ports of Eran. 
Media itself was in what is at the present time Western 

Persin, yet the Medic word for “dog,” 


Eastern Eranion. Survey. Consve of 108i. hs : 
Afghuniden-Delushistan Sub- 4,610,811 1,081,675 *P@4@, which Herodotus has preserved to us, 
roup. can claim the Ormuri eprk, and the Paghta 
{dbalehah Sub-Group. a a spde, both spoken nowadays in distant 
Tetal . 610,911 1,081,675 Afghanistan, among its descendants, but 


not the neighbouring Persivn sag. In fact 
the one liternry monument of ancient Medic that we possess, the Avesta, had its home, 
according to most suthorities, not in Medin, but in East Erin. The oldest parts of 
the Avesta prolubly date from about the sixth century before our era, ond although 
large portions of it belong to a perfod many centuries later, we have no documents to 
illustrate the medieevnl Medic, as Pablavi does for Persic. All that we have are the 
modern languages that have developed from it. These nre the Qhalechnh languages of 
the Pamirs, Pashto, Ormuti, Balochi, aud a number of dialects (of which the best known 
ia Kurdish) spoken all over Persin and beyond. As the most important of these 
languages are epoken in the enstern portion of the ancient Erao, they are conveniently 
classe under the name of the Eastern Group of the Eranian languages’ The dinlects 
eae me a a a 


"This name ‘Kastern must be taken with tho same reservation as that with whish ‘Mejic’ is bere omployed. The 
minor dialects are spoken not only ta Central Persia, but even im the far north-west on the shoree of the Carpian. 
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spoken in Persin do not concern us. Those 
more immediately connected with India 
may, on purely geographical grounds, be put 


Arogsnistas-BaLucmistan Svp-anour. 
Garvey. Consue of 1921. 


— ee saad race under two sub-groups,—the Afghnnistan- 
Peghts . . 8,905,726 1,498,267 Baluchistan and the Gbalchah. T shall 
Total . ~—a,810B1). «(1,981,675 deal with them in this order, beginning 


from the south. 


The home of the Baléchi language is, aa its name implies, Baluchistan, but it 
extends considerably beyond the usuully recognized limite 
of that province. On the east it reaches to the Indus, as 
far north ae Dera Ghazi Khan, although the country along the banks of that river ia 
mainly inhabited by Indians whose language is either Lahudaé or Sindhi. Northwards, 
in British Baluchistan, it extends to newr Quetta, or, aay, the thirtieth degree of uorth 
latitude, and, as we go westwards, it is found even further than this, up to the valley 
of the Helmand, where PaghtG becomes the main language of the country. Still 
further west, where the lower course of the Helmand runs south to north, we come to 
the Persian province of Sistén. Here Baloches are found mixed with Persians, and the 
language of the tract is partly Baléchi and partly Persian. Indeed nomadic Baléches 
are found atill further north, in Karman and as far as central Khuraisan. South of 
Quetta, Balichi is the langunge of the greater part of British Baluchistan. It extends 
westwards as the principal language of the country over Persinn Baluchistan as far as 
Bampur, and is spoken by at Jenst a part of the population so far weat as Jask, or, 
say, the fifty-eighth degree of east longitude. This large tract of country contains 
also another nationality, non-Eranian, namely the Brahiis, who have a language of 
their own. Brahdi is spoken in the central part of British Baluchistan, and separates 


Baléehi. 





Baléeh!. Baléchi into two clearly distinguished 
dialects, viz., Eastern Balochi and Western 

Garvey. 
Kastern Dialect - . .  . . 97629 Balochi or Makrani. The figures given 
Western Dialect - + 5 4 +) $96,800 for the Survey on the margin are, so far 
Unspotied 3865 gy the western dialect is cuncerned, esti- 
Total - 704886 mates, and include 200,000 as the probable 


number of speakers of the language in Persian territory. Euch of the dinlects has 
several minor sub-dialects, hut the main division into Eastern and Western Balochi 
is efficient for our present purpose. Besides pbunetical and grummatical differences, 
the furmer ia much richer in words borrowed from India. Aas in Paghto, hoth diulects 
freely borrow Arabic and Persian words. Unlike their Afghan neighbours, the 
Baldéches have found difficulties in pronouncing certain of the Arabic letters, so that 
sume of the words taken from that language have been quaintly transformed. 


Baléchi has but a small literature, moat of which consists of folk-songs, tales, and 
the like, that have been collected hy the late Mr. Dames and other scholara. We have 
grammars and vocabularies of both dialects, and several books of the Bible have been 
translated into it. For writing, both an adaptation of the Arub-Persian alphabet and 
the Roman alphabet are employed. Of all the Enst Eranian languages, Balichi is the 
one that has most conserved archaic forms. Its consonantal system in some respects 
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utands on the same stage as that of the medieval Pahlavi. According to Professor 
Geiger, it still preserves unchanged letters which fifteen hundred years ago had begun 
to lowe their original sound in the Iauguage which is now modern Persian. In its 
grammatical infloxions, also, several ancient forma are preserved. East of the Indus, 
Baloches, still using their native tongue, are found in some Native States as personal 
retainers and treasure-guards of the cmels. Theee are usually Makranis. The Indian 
census does not record nearly all the speakers of the language, as those belonging to 
Afghanistan and Porsia were necessarily omitted from enumeration. Aa stated above, 
an estimate for these has been included in the figures of the Survey. 


The number of speakers of Ormuri is unknown. It is an isolated speech, aleo called 
Bargista or Barg*sta from the name of Mir Barak, the 
Reanrl eponymous ancestor of the tribe, and is the tongue of a few 
thousand people settled near Kanigoram in Waziristan and in the Logar Valley in 
Afghanistan, localities outside the census area. Although thus spoken in the heart of 
Afghanistan, except for borrowed words it has no connexion with the Pashto of the 
surrounding Wasiri Pathins, and though belonging to what we have named (with 
reservations) the East Eranian group of languages, it seems to me to be perbape 
rolated to Kurdish. The tribe has an impossible tradition that they came from 
Yeman in Arabia, and that their language was invented for them by a very old and 
learned man named ‘Umar Laldn’ some four hundred years ago. There are also a 
good many Ormurs settled in the North-West Frontier Province and in the Bahawalpur 
State, but they have all abandoned their own tongue. The language does not appear 
to possesa any literature, but the Arah-Persian alphabet as adapted for Paghtd has 
ouce or twice been employed for writing it. 


Paghté is spoken in British territory in the trans-Indus districts as far eouth as 


Paghto. : Dera Ismail Khan. Northwards it extends 

Neth tele Dele “~ & pel into the Yuaeufsai country, Bajaur, Swat, 

Houth-Western Disleet oo. wy evaaon and Buner, and through the Indus Kohistan 

er AeA re en 63,349 = sat least. as far as the river Kandia, where 
imated num of sneakers oulside eae 

British Territory 888.000 the Indus takes its great turn to the routh. 

-__——-.._ In the northern parte of Swat, Huner, and 

Totel = - —-8.905,7% the Kdéhistan, many of the inhabitants spenk 


in their homes Isnguages of Dardic origin, but Pashto is universal as a means of general 
iutercommunication. In British territory its eastern boundary may roughly be taken as 
camoiding with the coufse of the Indus, although there are Paghtd-speaking colonies in 
the Hazara and Attock Districts, and in Mianwali it is spoken on both banks of the 
river, After antering the district of Dera Ismail Khan, the eastern boundary gradually 
sinpes away from the Indus, leaving the lower parts of the valley in possession of 
Lahnda, and sone thirty miles south of the town of Chandhwan it mecta Balochi, 
and turns to the west. ‘The southern Lonndary passes south of Quettn and through 
Shorawak, till it is stoppod by the desert of Baluchistan. Thence it follows the eastern 
and northern limits of the desert, with colonies down the rivers which run south through 
the waste, to newrly the sixty-first degree of east longitude. It then turns northwards 
up to shout. fifty miles south of Herat, where it reaches its limit to the north-west. The 
northern boundary rune nearly due east up to the Hasara country, in which the 
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inhabitants do not employ Paghto but either Persian or a langunge said to be of Mongolian 
origin. Skirting the west, south, and east of the Hazara country, and just avoiding the 
town of (chazni, it finally goes northwards up to the Hindakush, Leaving Kafiristan to 
its east and north, it roughly follows the Kabul River up to Jalalabad, whence it runs up 
the Kunar so as to include Bajaur ond Swat as already stated’. In this irregularly 
shaped ares the population is by no means entirely Pashté-epeaking. In British territory 
the Hindis speak Labnda, and in the dominions of His Majesty the King of Afghanistan 
there is a grent admixture of races, including Tajike, Hazaras, Kizilbdshis, and Kafirs, 
whe speak the languages of the countries of their several origins. Roughly apeaking, we 
may say that the country in which the majority of the population use Paghtd as their 
language is Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, the country to the west of the Indus from 
its southward bend down to Dera Ismail Khan, and # strip of Northern Baluchistan. 


If the identifications of the names are correct, Paghtd speakers have occupied at least 
a portion of their present seat for more than two thousand five hundred years. They 
have been compared with the Paktyee of Herodotus, and with the Pokthas of the 
Védas, while the Apsrytai of the Father of History are probably represented at the 
present day by the Afridis, or, as they call themselvea, the Apridis. Their subsequent 
history does not coucern us here, and it will suffice to record the fact that they have 
several times invaded India, that numbers are now settled in that country, where they 
are known as Pathans (a corrupt form of ‘ Pashtana’ or ‘ Pakhtana’), and that Shér 
Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, was of Afghan origiv. Another class of Afghans comes 
into India each autumn, and wanders over the country during the cold weather, usually 
as pedjars or horse-dewlers, but sometimes for leas reputable pursuits. 


Pashto has a literature of respectable extent and possessing works of merit, which are 
written in n modification of the Persian alphabet. It has received considerable attention 
from scholars both in India and in Europe. The rugged character of its sounds suits the 
nature of its speakers and of the mountains that form their home, but they are most 
inharmonicua to the fastidious ears of other oriental lands. I have already’ referred to 
the traditional Linguistic Survey of King Solomon’s days, in which Asaf’s specimen 
of Paghtd consisted of the rattling of » stone in a pot, und I may add here a well-known 
proverb, according to which Arabic is science, Turki is accomplishment, Persian is sugur, 
Hindostani is salt, but Puaghtd is the braying of an ass! In spite of these unfavourable 
remarks, though harsh-sounding, it is a strong, virile language, which is capable of 
expressing any idea with neatness and accuracy, In its general characteristics, it is much 
leas archaic than Baléchi, and has borrowed not only a good deal of ite vocabulary, 
but even part of its grammar from Indian sources. As a whole, it isa singularly 
homogeneous form of speech, although two dialecta are recognised, a North-Eastern or 
Pakht6, and o South-Western or Paghtd. They differ little except in pronunciation, 
of which the two names are good and typical examples of the respective ways of uttering 
the same word. Each has several tribal sub-dialects, which also differ only in puints 
of pronunciation. Nothing like the total number of PaghtS speakers has been recorded 
in any Indian ceneva, which waa necessarily confined to settled British territory. 








| All the above is clesrly shown im the map facing page & of Vol. X of the Survey. 
* Bes Note ' on page 2. 
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Leaving Afghanistan and passing northwards over Kafiristan and the Chitral 
country we come to the Ghalchah sub-group of the Eastern 
a camara aa Eranian languages. They are all spoken in or near the 


aan Pamira, and are closely connected with each other. They 
Titus are Wakbi, spoken in Wakhan; Sbighni or Kbugni in 
Mupjeal. Shighnan and Roshan, with its dialect Sarikoli, spoken in 


the Taghdumbash Pamir and Sarikol; Ishkashmi, with 
ite dialects Sanglichi and Zébaki, spoken in the country round Jshk&shin and Zébak ; 
Munjani or Mungi of Munjan, with its dislect Yadgha; and, according to some 
authorities, Yagbnébi, spoken some way to the north of the Pamirs round the head 
waters of the Zarafshan river. Of these the only one that immediately concerns us is 
Yadgba or Leotkuh-i-war, which has overflowed from the Pimirs across the ridge of 
the Hindakush by the Derah Pass, and is spoken in the ‘Ludkho ’ Valley leading from 
that pass to Chitral. The others are also heard in Chitral and its neighbourhood, but only 
in the mouths of visitors. None of them except Yidgha and some Wakbi apoken by a 
colony of immigrants which has settled in the Northern Hunsa country (Guhydl) is 
vernacular in any territory immediately under British influence, and even for these two 
the Survey has failed to gather any statistics. Our knowledge of Wakbi and of Shighni 
is mainly based on the researches of Shaw, and Sir Aurel] Stein has given us materials 
regarding Ishkashmi which have been iacorporated with the Survey reeults of my 
inquiries into Zébaki in a book published by the Royal Asiatic Society. Of Munjani 
and its dialect Yiidgha very little is known. Of the latter General Biddulph bas given 
us a short grammatical sketch and vocabulary, which was the foundation of all 
subsequent writings till the Survey put further materials for it and a first account of 
Munjani at the disposal of students. To the philologist, the Gbalchah languages are 
of importance. They possess some grammatical forms in common with the Dardio 
languages to the south, snd thus appear to be a link connecting the latter with the 
Eranian languages. 
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CHAPTER X.—THE DARDIC, OR PISACHA, BRANCH. 

We have seen above that the speech of those Aryans who remained in Persia 
(teveloped in the ordinary course into what we have called the Franian languages, while 
the speeeh of those Aryans who advanced into India, and there became isolated, developed 
at a slower rate, and retained for a longer period the characteristics of the original joint 
Aryan lsnguage. At an early period of the development of the Proto-Eranian language,— 
i.e. while the speech of the Persian Aryans still retained much of this original Aryan 
speech, and therefore still possessed much that was common to it and to the Indo-Aryan 

ery languages,—vome of these Persian Aryans migrated east- 
wards north of the Himlakush, occupied the Pamirs, and 
thence crossed the Hinddkush southwards, in one or more waves, into the country now 
known a4 Dartistan.' This country appears at that time to have been inhabited by the 
ancestors of the tribe now found in Hunza-Nagar speaking the non-Aryan Burushaski, 
who were quite possibly remnants of the old inhabitants of north-western India driven 
thither by the arrival of the first Indo-Aryan invaders. In this ragged and inhospitable 
country the speech of the Aryan invaders from the north, influenced, no doubt hy the 
non-Aryan tongue of the previous inhabitants, developed on its own lines,—neither 
Eranian nor Indian, but something between both. Other later Eranian speakers followed 
them to the Pamirs and there settled, becoming the ancestors of the apeakers of the 
Ghalchah languages just described. We thus, at the present day, find the Hiudikush 
separating two not distantly related languages,—on the north, in the Painirs, the 
Ghalehah languages, which are true Enanian, and on the south the «emi-Eranian Dardic 
Isnguages. The linguistic conditions of Dardistan moreover lead usa to the conclusion 
that, in addition to what we may call the original Aryan immigration, there were subae- 
quent Gbalchah invasions into the more accessible tracts, for the Khéwdr language of 
the Chitral Valley,—ensily accessible from the Pamira,—has much closer counexion with 
the Qbalchah languages than have the other Dardic languages spoken in the more 
inaccessible Gilgit and Kafiristan. 

The inhabitants of Dardistan are frequently mentioned in ancient literature. In 
. Sanskrit literature they are spoken of as ‘Darada’ or 
‘ Darada,’ which name is often met with not only in geo- 
graphical works, but algo in the epic pueme and the Puranas. Herodotus refers tu them, 
though not by name, in his famoun description of the gold-digging ants (III, 102ff.). 
They are the Daradrai of Ptolemy, the Derdai of Strabo, the Dard of Pliny and 
Nonma, and the Dardanoi of Dionysios Periégétés. Together with all the other inhubi- 
tants of North-Western India they were spoken of by Indian writers ax burberians, or as 
degraded (snshte) Aryans. Their customs were looked upon with abhorrence. Stories 
were current of cannibalism being rife among them, and, amongst other opprobrious 
names, they were dubbad ‘ Piédchaa, a word which wae aleo used to signify a demon who 
lived upon raw Ilesh) Whether Pifdcha was really @ tribal name, later extended to 
denote such a demon, ar whether the term ‘ raw-eating demon’ was given aa a nickname 
to the tribes inhabiting Lhe Dard country, we cannot say: but wedo know that their 


Or we may put it anaiher way, avoidiig juentions of the ange of development ; ria. that there were cerbundy tribal 
dialicle among tbe originnl Aryans in Porsia, and thal some ef these diakecbs terstad le develop in the direction of Eranian 
more than othere, The sevusiore af the Darde woubl, in that euau, bee tribe, or group af tritea mhone digest, while 
eecmbling, was nod the game an that of the irthes that inggeated directly inte Indios, 
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language was the subject of come study’, and that Indian grammariana have given us 
accounts of it under the name of ‘ Paiééchi'. For this reason, in the earlier volumes 
of the Survey, I have given these Dardic forms of speech the collective name of the 
‘ Pidécha Languages’, but, as the double connotation of the word ‘ Pidicha' was liable 
to give offence, in the later volumes | have abandoned that neme, and now cal] them 
‘ Dardic *. 

Dardistan, the present, home of the Dardic languages, includes, from East to West, 
Gilgit and Kashmir, the Indus and Swat Kohistans, Chitral, 
and Kafiristan. Kafiristan does not fall within British 
territory, but, for the sake of completeness, an attempt has heen made to describe the 
languages of that country. Dardic forme of speech are also found in other adjuining 
parts of Afghanistan, Laghman and Nigrahar,—and Tirahi, the Dardic language of the 
last named country, was once spoken in the Tira Valley, now inhabited by Afridi 
Pathans. In earlier times, the Dardic languages were much more widely extended. 
They once covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, where the inhabitants now spenk Tibeto- 
Burman languages.’ Philology also shows us that they must once have covered nearly the 
whole of the Panjah, for Panjabi and Lahnda, the present languages of that province 
still show traces of the earlier Darnlic language that they superseded. Similarly, in 
western Afghanistan, south of the Afridi country, we find relics of Dardic in Ormuri, 
although, as we havo seen, this is iteelf an Eranian tongue. Dards therefore must have 
heen in Wasiristan when the Ormurs firet settled there. Further south, the tribe known 
as Khétran in the Laghari Hilla speak o curious mongrel form of Lahnda mixed with 
many Dardic forms. Still further eouth, we find traces of Dardic in Sindbi,—not eo 
much in the literary language as in the rude patois of routhern Sind known as Lari. 
Turning tu the North, the Indo-Aryan languages of the lower Himalaya from Chamba to 
Nepal show clear traces of Dardic. The Khaéas were a Durdic tribe, and they occupied 
all this tract and influenced its speech*. But this is not all. In the Bhil Innguages of 
western Central India, and even #0 far south as in the Konkani Marathi of Goa, we find 
stray peculiarities for which it is difficult to account miless we assume early Dardic in- 
fluence’, Finally, it is well known that the Gipsies of Europe and their congeners of 
Armenia and Syria found their way to their present abodes from India, which they left 
from the North-West, and it is certain that Romani still retains many forms whieh can 
best be explained hy » Dardic origin. 

The Dardic languages of the present day fall into three groups,—the Katr, Khowar, 
and the Dard. Of these, Khowar consists 


Dardistan. 


Survey. Census of 1691, 


KeirGreup ws. ze of a single Innguage, standing, as we shal] 
Khowar se ahr, & 191 vee, somewhat apart from the others. For 
Turd Group 1.108.908 1,804,188 the Survey ov figures were available for 
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ot ti Hindi mari 
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The Kafr group includes four languages spoken in Kafiristan, the Land of the 
Unbeliever, a mountainous tract lying immediately to the 
west of Chitral, in Afghan territory. Here there is no such 
language as ‘ KAfiri,’ though it has often been written about.’ The country is divided 
up by a number of tribal languages, of which four,— Baghgali, Wai-ala, Waei-veri or 
Veron, and Ashkund are discussed in the Survey. Besides this, there are five other 
languages closely allied to the true Kafir languages, but not spoken in Kafiristan 
itself. These form the Kalashé-Paahai sub-group, and are 
Rene oenet Oey eresh Kalasha, Gawar-bati or Narsati, Paghai, Leghmani or 
Débgani, Diri, and Tirahi. No statistics are available for any of these. The Bashgal 
River of Kafiristan takes ite rise in the southern face of the Hinddkush, and joins 
the Chitral River near Nareat. Its valley is the home of 
=o the Baghgali Kafr language, which is the speech of the 
Bish Pdeh (black raiment) Kafire generally. All the tribes who wear the dark-coloured 
raiment seem at once to understand each other, and to be able te converse fluently and 
without hesitation. Besides the information collected for the Survey, we have a 
grammar of this interesting language from the pen ef Colonel Davidson. 

The Suféd Posh (white raiment) Kafire cocupy the centre and south-east of 
Kafiristan, and consist of three tribes, the Wai, the Préeun or Veron, and the Agshkund. 
The language of the Wai is closely related to Bashgali. It 
is spoken in the lower valley of the Waigal, a river which 
takes its rise in the interior of Kafiristan, and, after receiving the Wesgal (in whose 
valley Wasi-veri is spoken) enters the Kunar near Asmar. The Présune inhabit an 
inaccessible valley in the heart of the country, to the west of the Bashgal area. Their 
language is called Wasi-veri or Veron, and differs widely 
from Baghegali, the speakers of the two languages being 
mutually unintelligible to cach other. Wai and Wasi-veri are described for the first 
time inthe Survey. The specimens of the latter were obtained with considerable 
difficulty. All that we know about it is based on the language of one wild and 
frightened Présun shepherd, whom the diplomacy of our frontier officers enticed to 
Chitral. This was interpreted by a Bashgali Shaikh, who knew a little of hia language. 
The remaining language, Ashkund, is spcken to the 
south-west of the tract ivhabited by the Présuns. We 
know nothing about it except ite name, its locality, and the fact that it is not 
understood by the other KaAfirs.* All the apeakers of this group inhabit countries 
beyond the frontier of British India,---most of them, indeed, are subjects of His 
Majesty the King of Afghaniatan. 

The Kalagha Kafirs inhabit the Doah between the Baahgal and Chitral Rivers: 
They are not ‘ Kafirs’ in the strict sense of the term, as 
they have adopted the Musalmén religion, and are subject 
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1 Que ingenwwes gentleman hes aven given a apecimen of it in an scvount of the eouatry. Baton examination it 
{ares cat to be Amozule Kafr of South Africa ! 

* Rimes the above wae writtan Dr. Morgenstiarne hae had an opportanity of examining the Agkkund language when he 
wes ie Kabal. He tella me that, while partly reembling Bashgall, on the whole it is mont cluely related to Wai. In the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sority for 164%, pp. 1if., Profereor E. Trampp gave an socoant eof the ' Langnage of the 
acalied Kafire of the Indian Onucagus’. This is referred to in Vol. VII, Part ii, p. 81 of ibe Linguistic Sutvey, where 
T qtated thas the langage there demribe | asin soma resperis rensrabled Bughgall. Dr. Morgeenticrne new informe me 
that it ls eoueatioliy ideutical with one dialect of Aghh end. 
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to the Chitralis, although the Basbgalis claim them as slaves. Previous to the 
Linguistic Survey, our only authority regarding the language of this tribe was contained 
in the works of Dr. Leitner. Lower down the Chitral River, at its junction with the 
Bashgal, in and about the country of- Narsat, dwell the Gawars, who also havea 
language of their own, known as Gawar-bati, or ‘Gawar 
ei i ae speech, ’ of which a vocabulary was given by General Bid- 
dulph under the name of Narisati. Further east lies the territory of the Nawab of Dir. 
Here, in the year 1838, Leech discovered a language called 
ia Diri, of which he published s short list of words. Since then 
it appears to have died out, either being superseded by Pashtd or becoming merged into 
the neighbouring Garwi of the Swat Kohistan. Lower down the Chitral River, which 
has now become the Kunar, on its right bank, dwell the 
a Pashai. Previous to the Survey, the only information 
which had been available regarding their language had been baged on short liste of words 
collected by Burnes and Leech. Pasbai, properly speaking, is the speech of the Déhgéns 
of Laghman and of the country to the east of it ae far as the Kunar. It is also called 
Laghmaui, from the tract where it is spoken (the abode of the Lambagai of Ptolemy) 
and Déhgani, because most of its apeakers belong to the Déhgan tribe. The boundaries 
of the language are said to be, roagbly, on the west the Laghman River, on the north 
the boundary of the Kafirs, on the east the Kunar River, and on the south the Kabul 
River, although the riverain villages on the left bank of the Kabul speak Pashts. it 
has two well-marked dialects, an eastern and a western. South of Paghai, across the 
Kabul, in the Nigrahar country we find Tirahi spoken hy a 
ee tribe which as the result of a feud abandoned its original 
home in the Tiré (commonly spelt Tirsh) Valiey. The peopie have a bad reputation 
among their neighbours, and habitualty deny their origin to outsiders. Leech, in 1888, 
succeeded in collecting a few of their words, and all the resources of the Survey failed to 
obtain any further information. After the Survey was concluded, thanks to the ever 
kind help of sir Aurel Stein, I have become possessed of sufficient materials to give a 
brief acoount of this form of speech, which is published in the supplement. Here 
it is sufficient to say that these materials show clearly that Tirshi is closely connected 
with Pashai and Gawar-bati. The presence of these two Dardic languages in the heart 
of Afghanisian is of more than ordinary interest to the ethnologist and the 
philologist. 
Khowar is the language of the Khés, the most important tribe of the State of 
Chitral. On its west it has the Kafir languages, and on its 
sic east the Ship spokon in Gilgit and the neighbourhood. 
This last belongs to the Dard Group, and it is to be noted that the Kafr and Dard 
groups are much more nearly related to each other than either is to Khéwaér. On the 
other hand Khéwar shows traces of connexion with the Ghalohah languages spoken 
north of the Pémirs which are wanting in the other two groups. It thus resembles a 
somewhat alien wedge inserted between the other two groups and thrusting them apart, 
coming into the country subsequently to the other two after it had developed 
some of the Gbalshah characteristics. This ia borne out by the traditions of 
the Khéa themselves, which point to a later immigmtion. In spite however of its 
somewhat independent character, Khowidr is nowadays certainly a Dardic language, and 
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cannot, like the Ghalchah languages, be classed as Eranian § It is also called Chatrari, 
a word usually pronounced ‘Chitrall’ by Buropeans. It is the principal language of 
Chitral and of that part of Yasin called ‘ Arinah by the Shins. From the latter word 
the langunge was called Arnyié by Dr Leitner. It extends down the Chitral River as 
far as Drosh, and is bounded on the north by the Hindakush. No dialects have been 
recorded. Leitner, Biddulph, ‘and O’Brien are our principal authorities for this 
language. 

The word ‘Dard’ properly belongs to the tribes immediately to the north of 
Kashmir, but has in modern times been 
extended to include all the inhabitants of 
Dardistan. I have followed this by giving 


Danp Gaour. 
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Pec as f. 25 Alene ees the term ‘Dardic’ to all the languages of 
eisai? . 6,062 Dardistan, while I reserve ‘Dard’ for its 
_-—_—- ll proper use as indicating the group of 
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Kashmiri, and Kéhistani. Shina is the 
language of the Gilgit Valley, and of the Indus Valley from Baltistan to the River 
Tangir. It also extends to the south-cast of the last-named river, and occupies a large 
block of mountain country between Baltistan and the Valley of Kashmir. It is thus 
spoken in the original Dard country, and is far the purest language of the group. As 
explained on page 109, in former times it extended far beyond its present boundarics and 
covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, where it has now been superseded by Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. It has several well-defined dialects, the must important being Gilgiti 
of the Gilgit Valley. Besides the dialects spoken in the Shina country proper there are 
aleo dialects called by the Baltis ‘ Brokpa’ or ‘ Highlanders speech.’ These are the 
Brokpa of Dras, which differs little from the Shioa spoken in Guréz, the Brokpa of 
Skardu which is the same os the Shin of Astor, and the curious isolated colony of 
Shiné, spoken near the frontier line between Baltistan und Ladakh, called the Brokpa of 
Dah and Hana, which is a relic of the Dard janguage once spoken still further east. 
This dialect, spoken in the heart of a Tibetan-speaking country, far from the Dard 
country proper, differs so widely from the other two Brokpaa, that the respective speakers 
are unintelligible to each other, and have to use the Tibetan Balti aa a means of 
intercommunication. Sbina has been written about by several authorities, of whom tho 
earliest are Leitner and Biddulph. Since then, it haa been very fully dealt with by 
Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Grohame Bailey. The Dah-Hani dialect has been described 
by Shaw. 

Kaehmiri has ite home in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous valleys to its 
south and east. Beyond these limits it is not nsed asa 
national language. Inthe Panjab it ian spoken by immi- 
grants, either Pandita or colonies of weavers or of carpenters. There is also a small 
settlement in the United Provinces which ie permanent, and consists principally of 
educated Hindis. Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech. Its base is a Dard language 
closely akin to Shiga, and many of its commonest words, not to mention its complicated 
system of pronunciation, are certainly of Dardic origin. But the Happy Valley hae 
received numerous immigrants from India proper; for centuries it has been one of the 
most celebrated homes of Sanskrit study, and its indigenous literature has grown ap 
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under the influence of Sanskrit models. It thus, to a casual observer, and indeed to the 
learned Kashmiris themselves, presents the appearance of a lunguage as truly Indian as 
Marathi or Hinddéstani. Moreover all the civilization of the country has come from 
India and it is the only language of Dardistan that has received literary cultivation. No 
one has a higher appreciation of the learning and genius which have adorned Kashmir 
from very early times than the present writer. It has legends that the Valley received 
its population from India, and this is very probably true so far as regards the upper 
classes, but that the Kashmiri language bas a Dardic basis is a matter of which no 
philologist can have any doubt. Kashiniri has been studied for the past thirty years, 
and we have now a complete grammar, and a dictionary is in progress of compilation. 
To the philologist it is of great interest, for we see in it a language which is, so to speak, 
caught in the act of transforming iteelf from the analytic to the synthetic stage. Owing 
to the extensive use of epenthesis, its pronunciation is as difficult to foreigners as 
English is, and it possesses many broken vowel sounds that are not easily reduced to 
writing. Besides slight variations in the Valley iteelf, it has one distinct dialect,— 
Keshtawari spoken in Kishtwar to the south-east of the Valley proper. South of the 
Valley there are also three or four mixed dialects leading into Pafijabi. A more import- 


Kashmiri. ant division is that into the Kashmiri of the Musalmans 
tate. od x jae (who are many, and uneducated) and that of the Hindis 
Eubtevel 5 zae4 (who are few and educated’. Musalmani Kashmiri abounds 
Mixed Dialects. 46,316 in foreign words borrowed from Persian, often in distorted 
Unepecied . + 108,188 formy. Hindd Késhmiri is very free from admixture with 

Total . 1,196,008 Persian, and, although the home language of Pandita, is 


singularly free from Tatsamas. Most of ita copious vocabulary is composed of honest 
Tad bhavas’. 


Most of the literature of Kashmir is written in Sanskrit, and is deservedly famous. 
A few works, including a remarknble series of Gaiva verses by an old poetess named 
Lal Déd, a Ramayana, and a history of Krishna, have been written in Kashmiri itself. 
It has two alphabets,—a modification of the Persian used by Musalmans, and the 
ancient Saradé alphabet akin to Nagari, which is still used by Hindas. The Serampur 
Missionaries published a Kashmiri version of the Scriptures in the Sarada character 
early in the last century. Modern translations have been in the Persian script. 

The River Indus, after leaving Baltistan, flows pretty nearly due west through 
the Chilas country, till it receives the River Kandia, 
which takes its rise not far to the north in the maze of 
mountains between Chilas and Chitral. From thie point to its entry into British 
territory, the Indus runs in a southerly direction through groups of hills known 
collectively us the Indus Kéhistan, snd inhabited by a number of wild tribes who all 
apenk varieties of s Dard language allied to Shina, but mixed with Lahnda and Paghta, 
which is called Indus-K6histani or Maiy®. To the west of 
the Indus Kohistan lie in order the valleys of the Swat, 
Penjkora, and Kunar rivers. Those of the first two are known as the Swat and ae the 
Panjkora Kohistans respectively. Here the language of the bulk of the people was 
formerly « Dard dialect allied to Maiyi, but is now, owing to Pathan domination, 


Kdhbistinj. 


Matyi. 





— 








1 Regarding the terms ‘Tateara’ sed ‘ Tadbhave,' ese p. 127, below. 
VOL, 1, PART 1. : 
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almost invariably Paghté. Only a faithful few still cling to their ancient language, 

theugh they have abandoned their Aryan religion, and the dialects they speak are 

fee eee es known aa Garwi and Torwali. The tribes who speak these 

Kohistani dialects bave never heen famous for devotion to 

the politer arte, and Kohistani has vo literature of any kind. No atatistics are available 
as to the nomber of speakers. 
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CHAPTER XL—INDO-ARYAN BRANCH. INTRODUCTORY. 

We have seen above that the Aryans reached Persia as a ufited people, and that at an 
early period, before their language had developed into Eranian, some of them had con- 
tinned their eastern progress into India. We are not to 
Fhe gredusl immigretion, = unpose that this took place all at once, in one incursien. 
Wave after wave advanced, the people firet establishing themeelves in Afghanistan, and 
thence, in further waves, entering India through the Kabul Valley’. We see traces of 
this gradual advance in the Vadas themselves. If Professor Hillebrandt’ ie right in his 
conclusion, the tribe over which King Divédaesa raled inhabited Arachosia (Kandahar): 
while under his descendant Sudas its members are found on the Indus, and have already 
turned into legend the martial exploits of his ancestor. This is a thing for which 
generations are required. It will readily be understood, therefore, that at the earliest 
period at which we have any cognizance of India the Panjab was in the possession of a 
number of Indo-Aryan tribes, not necessarily on good terms with each other, and same- 
times speaking different dialects. As each new tribal wave came from the west, it 

pushed the earlier settlers before it or to one side, or else went round them. 
The earliest documents that we possess to illustrate the language used by the Indo- 
Aryans of this period are contained in the Védas, although 
Sections Coeemnnts: we know that they still worshipped some gods by the same 
names as those which were known to their Aryan ancestors while yet in the Manda 
country. The hymns forming the collection known as the Védas were composed at 
widely different times and in widely different localities, some in Arachosia’, in what is 
now Afghanistan, and some in the country near the Jamna ; but owing to their having 
undergone a process of editing by those who compiled them into their present arrange- 
ment, they now show few easily recognizable traces of dialectic differences. Attempts, it 
weieiaitee is true, have been made to discover such, but they are 
™ of small importance compared with the fact that dialests 

appear to be mentioned in the hymns as in actual existence’. 











'Thie is the usually socepted accoant. Atthe time of writing, Mr. Pargiter, in his Ancient Jadion Historical 
Tradition, has pat forward « new and somewhat series, theory thet the Aryans entered India. not through the North- 
West Frontier, but through the Mid-Himaleyan region. This is @ propisition that will certainly demand oonsiderable 
diacossion,—whieh it has pot yet received,---before it oan be finally decided one way or the other. it ia primarily a question 
for ethnologists and histoviane rather than fer philelogiets, and therefore, withont veotoring to prejadge the question, I bere 
follow the aecoant of the Inde-Aryan invesion of India which has bithorto been generally accepted. Mee alao Note! on p. 117. 

* Vodisshe Mythologie, I, 17, ete. Cf. also his Aue dif- and Newindsen, pp. 7. 

® Profemor Hertel maintains that the older hymns of the Big Véda were even compoacd in Persie, before the migration 
a the Aryans sae vaca bas ~*~ He tes bah hymas ot the Arysao beforo the grest eplit. See‘ Das Brahman ' in 

adhgermanische Forschengen, XLI, p. 198. ig in Quite poseible, and agrees with the discovery of the names of A 
(Manda) gods in Mitamni (nee p. 07 above). . ~ ” oe 

_ ' The eagnee® of the hymna, as we have them now, ia necesmrily that. of the time when the text was fixed by the 
editors, or a little wore antiquated. Before that they had heen handed dewn by word of mouth from generation to 7 
tion, end, as time went on, each generation, without being aware of tha fact, bad slightly altered the sands ef the 
language. The change from the language of one generation to that of the next wae very alight, bat the eum of the o! 
ever severa) handred yeare mast have been conriderable. Kven if we adanit that the saored character vf the Hr 
to couseryatisns, and, more especially, te preserve unchanged ee worde which were sither apecially holy or whieh had 

+ 


ore nach works composed u oe men at ag Lal Dad's time, and 
erefore actunl apecimeus of the really weed by Lal Dad i i 
ate ok ol we. = Homes y aa y. sed her contemporaries, and can estitunte the extent te 
Fakydns, page 138. 

T3 
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While it ie impossible to discriminate between each successive wave of these: 
Theory of earlier and later Migrations it is easiest to distinguish between the earliest and 
wigrations. the latest. In the year 1880 Hoernle’ suggested that the 
evidence of the modern vernaculars of India and their predecessors justified the iden 
of there having been two Indo-Aryan invasions of India, one preceding the other, by 
tribes speaking different but closely connected languages. I am not prepared myself to 
accept this theory" of that great scholar in all its details, ns it seems to me to be un- 
necessary to explain the difference of language by postulating two distinct. invasions. It 
is easior to explain it by what is an undoulted fact,—that the invasion or, if we prefer the 
term, the immigration, waa a gradual process extending over a very long period of time. 
Whether we distinguish between the languages of two separate invasions, or between the 
languages of the earliest and of the latest immigrants, the result is the anme. The 
earliest comers spoke one dialect, and the new comers another. Hoernle, however. went 
further, He looked upon the second invaders as entering the Panjab like a wedge, into 
the heart of a country already oceupied by the first immigmnts, and forcing the latter 
outwards in three directions, to the cast, to the south, and backwarca to the west. Here 
again, while not denying it, I am not prepared, in our present state of knowledge, to 
accept this ‘ wedge-theory ’ as necessarily correct. It is equally possible that the latest 
comers may have found their way opposed and have gone round their predecessors, down 
the Indus Valley, and thence, in later times, across India to their south and ultimately 
behind them on the east. In either case the political result would be very similar. 
There would be a central peuple surrounded on the west, south, and east, by another. 
If the wedge theory is correct, it would be the central people, and if it is not, it would 
be the outer people who would be the latest arrivals. The political state of affairs is 
borne out hy Indian tradition. In the Védas themselves we have recorda of ware 
between king Sudas, whose kingdom lay to the west,——on the Indus,--and the Bharata, 
against the Pirua, an Aryan tribe which his poet called myidhravdch, i.¢., speaking a 
barbaric tongue’, far to his east in the neighbourhood of the Ravi and the Jamna; and 
the contest. between the rival priest-poeta of the Sarasvati and of the Indus forms one 
of the beat. known episodes of that collection. Similarly, the great Bharata war, between 
the Kurus and the Pafichalas gives us hints of much value. Since Lassen’s time it has 
been recognised that the latter were older settlers than the former. Speaking very 
roughly, they occupied the country to the east of the upper course of the Gangea and 
the central Doab, or the heart of what in after years was called the ‘Madhyadééa’ or 
‘Midland’. Putting accidental alliances to one side, this war, as Mr. Pargiter has well 
shown‘, was from the broadest point of view a war between Pafich&la and the south of 
the Midland on the one side against the rest of India, to their west, south, and east, on 
the other. The chief allies of the Pafichhlas were the Pandavas, a mountain tribe, who 
practised polyandry and were on friendly terms with other clans that dwelt in the 
Himalaya. Nay, Laseen goes even further, santa msirsiea) that so long had ane PaBchdlea 


1 | Comparative Drenuie of ihe Gandian Taapiagen P- XXXL 

£ 1 am compelled to atate this clearly, berauee my name has more than once been associated with Hoernle’s as a thoreagh 
supporter of bie argemest. In fect it has even been called ‘ Hoernle ond Grierven’s twe-invesion theory.’ While fully 
armitting my indehtednesn tu Hosrale’s deductions, I have alwayn beso of opinion that It Je act neresaary to postulate (wo 
distinct invasions. 

* do trensinted by Profesur Hillebramit, Tedisehe Mythologie, 1, 00,114 See Big Veda, VII, xviii, 13. 

* Gee J. RA. @. 1908, pp. 393 and 608. 
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preceded the Kurus that their complexion ‘iad been altered by the Indian climate, and 
that the war was really between a dark and a fair-complexioned race. The Maha- 
bharata itself, which, as we now have it, is an epic written in praise of the Paydaves, 
calls tribes settled on the Indus, which were undoubtedly Aryan, by the opprobrious 
name of ‘Mléchchha’, thus denying them even their common Aryanhood. Many similar 
items could be taken from the same work did space permit’. 

It ie reasonable to suppose that the central group of tribes should have expanded as 
time went on, and should have thrust out in each direction 
Te eee the tribes that surrounded them. The only alternative 
would have been extinction. In mediwval Sanskrit geography we find one tract of 
country continually referred to as the true, pure, home of the Indo-Aryan people. The 
name given to it, Madhyadééa or ‘Mid-land’, is noteworthy in thia connexion. It 
extended from the Himalaya on the north to the Vindhya Hills on the south, and from 
what is now Sirhind (properly ‘Sahrind’) on the west to the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jamna on the east. According to legend, from end to end of this Mid-land, there 
ran, tnseen to men, the holy stream of the Sarasvati, on whose bank, in Vedic times, 
eR the principal seat of these central tribes. Now, the 
“modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars fall at once into two main 
sub-branches, one spoken in a compact tract of country almost exactly corresponding to 
this ancient Madhyedééa, and the other surrounding it in three quarters of a circle 
heginning in Hazara in the Panjab, and running through the Western Panjab, Sindh, 
tho Marath& country, Central India, Orisea, Bihar, Bengal and Assam. Gujarat we 
know to have been conquered from Mathura (which was in the Madhyadéfa), and this 
is the only part of India in which we find at the present day that the Inner sub-branch 
has burst through the retaimng wall of the outer. 
Between these two sub-branches there is a remarkable series of antithetic facte. 
In pronunciation they are sharply oppoeed ; each has pre- 
Comparison of the two = ferences which will at once occur to every philologist. The 
most remarkable difference is in the treatment of the 
sibilants, which has existed since the time of Herodotus. The imner eub-branch hardens 
them ; every sibilant is pronounced as a hard dental ¢. The outer lenguages (like thoee 
of the Eranian branch) seem, almost without exception, to be urable to pronounce an « 
clearly. In Persia the Greeks found an * pronounced as A or even dropped altogether. 
The representation of the river ‘Sindhu’ by ‘Indus’ ia a familiar example. In the 





‘Tt haa been snggeeted more than once that the later immignants nead sot necessarily have entered India by 
the same roate as that followed by their predenessors. Dr. Spooner (J. R. A. 8. 1016, pp. 488, 490) bas proposed that they 
were ancient Magians, who rame by nea to Gojarat and thence spread over the south of the Midland and over enstern ludia. 
Mr. Pargiter (Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. S96ff.), taking a mach wider view, maintains that the Aryans, ag 
a whole, entered India over the central Himalaya, and uot st all by the north-weet. As I have onidabsve (p. 113, nate 3). 
thie ina theory which hee not yet been discussed, and on which it would be premature to bese any philological 
conclusions ; but, even at the prewent etage, it may be admitted that it ie not impansible that the tribes reprenmmuted im the 
Bhérata war hy the Paiichilas and their allies, from their losality, may have represented an immigretion independent of a 
wam immigration by the north-west. The latter would, in that cose, represent the aacestors of the speshers af the modern 
onter languages. It in equally not hnpossihle that the outer tribes may have oome over the Hind@kush by the vame rowte 
@e thet followed by the ancestors of the Dardic tribes aad may have formed a kind of vanguard of the lefter which spreed 
west, south, and east roand the Aryas tribes whom they fonad sstiled in the Panjab and beyerd. But st present theve are 
afl supposition, and no decisive proof can be offered for any of them ; though it mast he admitted that the languages of 
the modern representatives of the outer tribes show paints of reserablance with Dardi: languages which arc wanting in the 
languages of the descendants of the central tribre. On this lest point, eee Hillebrandt, Aue AM- oad Newindien, p. 11, 
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east the old Prakrit grammerians found « softened to s&. At the present day we find 
the same shibboleth of nationality; in Bengal and part of the Maratha country 2 is 
wenkened to sh, and in Eastern Bengal and Assam it is softened till its pronunciation 
approaches that of a German ch. ©n the other hand, on the North-Western Froutier 
and ia Kashusir,-it has become an A, pure and simple.’ 

In the declension of nouns there are also differences. The Inner sub-branch is, in 
the main, a set of languages which are in the analytic stage. 
The original inflexions have mostly disappeared, and gram- 
matica] needs are supplied by the addition of auxiliary words which have not yet become 
parts of the main words to which they wre attached. Familinr examples are the case 
suffixes, kd, kd, a6, etc. of Hindi. The languages of the Outer sub-branch have gone a 
stage further in linguistic evolution. They were once, in their old Sanskrit form, 
synthetic; then they passed through an analytic stage—some are passing out of that 
stage only now, and are, like Sindhi and Kashmiri, so to apeak, caught in the act,—and 
have again hecome synthetic by the incorporation of the auxiliary words, used in the 
analytic stage, with the muin words to which they are attached. The Bengali 
termination of the genitive, —ér, is a good example. 


Deelension. 


The conjugation of the verb offers very similar peculiarities. Here, however, it 
is necessary to go into greater detail. Broadly speaking, 
two tenses and three participles of Old Sanskrit have 
survived to modern times. These are the present and future tenses and the present active 
and past and future passive participles. The Old Sanskrit past’tense has disappeared 
altogether. The old present tense has survived in every modern language, and, allowing 
for phonetic growth, is the same in form everywhere, although its meaning has frequently 
changed ; for instance, in Kashmiri it has become a future indicative, and in Hind! it is 
generally used where we should employ a present subjunctive. The old future has 
survived, but only here and there, and principally in western India. Others of 
the modern languages use instead a periphrnsis hased on the Old Sanskrit future passive 
participle, and when they wish to say ‘I shall strike’, their speakers really say, 
without knowing it, ‘it is to be struck by me’. The original past tense has universally 
disappeared and all the modern languages employ in its place a similar periphrastic form 
based on the old past participle passive. Instead of saying ‘I struck him’, they 
all, without exception, say ‘he (wae) struck by me’. Here it is that wo see 
the great, contrast in the treatment of the verb between the inner and the outer families. 
It will be noticed that in the tenses formed from passive participles, the subject 
of the verb, ‘T’ has heen put into the ablative, or, as it is in these circumatances called, 
the agent case, ‘I’ has become ‘by me’. Now in the old Sanskrit, ‘by me’ could be 
represented in two ways’. We could say mayd, which was a separate distinct word, or 
we could employ the syllable mé, which could nat stand by iteelf, but could only be 
attached enclitically to s preceding word. In just the same way there was « twofold 


Conjugation. 











* Tt may be objecled that this weakening of «ie due to different causes in different langeages. So it i, but the 
same coume were in operation in the Midland, and there bed not this recent. In other words, the Outer maguages 
dtd pot defend their sibilanta, while the [nner languages did, 

* Manakrit echelare wifl recognise that this is wot Hterally true, aa, eoverding to the grammerians, tree ndlitic ml belenged 
ww the dative and genilive, not te the instramental. They will also recoyniss that owing to the interchange of ease ferme 


which teok ples at on enrty stage in the linguistie history of Indie, the paint is of 20 importanes. Qoepere 
Prashel to EDMG. azey (1481), vp. FLA. 
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series of enclitic and non-enclitic forms for the second personal pronoun, and for both in 
both numbers. These enclitic pronouns are familiar to Europeans. In Latin, ‘give to 
me’ was ‘date mihi’; in Italian, it is ‘datemi’, in which as is an enelitic pronoun. 
Similarly we have an enclitic pronoun when Mr. Punch makes a tipsy man say ‘ gimme 
for ‘give me’. Now the modern Indo-Aryan languages show most clearly that the 
Outer sub-branch is derived from a dialect or dialects of the Old Sanskrit which freely 
used these enclitic pronouns with passive participles, while the Inner is deecended from 
a dialect or dialects which did not use them in such cases. The result ie that in the 
Inner sub-branch the bare participles are used for every person without change of form, 
—méara means alike ‘I struck ', ‘thou struckest,' ‘he struck’, ‘we struck’, ‘you struck” 
and ‘they struck’,—while in the Outer, the enclitic pronouns have generally become 
permanently fixed to the participie, and have Jeveloped into personal terminations like 
what we have in Latin and Greek. In these languages, ‘I struck’, ‘thou struckest’, 
‘he struck ’, and so on, are all different words, each of which tells by its termination who 
the striker was. This important distinction is at the bottom of the altogether different 
appearances which the two sub-branches present. The grammar of each of the 
Inner languages can be written on a few leaves, while, in order to acquire an ecquain- 
tance with one of the Outer languages, page atter page of more or less complicated 
declensions and conjugations must be mastered. 


The limita of these two sub-branches of the Indo-Aryan languages may be defined as 
Geographies! position of follows :—The Inner sub-branch is bounded on the north by 
Tenge Sseeees. the Hinalnya, on the west Ly, roughly apeaking, the Jhelum, 
and on the east by the degree of longitude which passes through Benares. The western 
and eastern boundaries are widely apart and include a guod deal of debatable ground in 
which the two families meet and overiap. If these limite are narrowed so aa to include 
only the purer languages of the [nner sub-branch, the western boundary must be 
placed at about the meridian of Sirhind in Patiala, and the eastern at about the meridian 
of Allahabad in the United Provinces. Between Sirhind and the Jhelum the language 
is Pafijabi, which contains many forme, increasing as we go westwards, for which 
the only explanation is that west of Sirhind, or, we may say, to the west of the Sarasvatt, 
the country was originally inhabited by tribes partly Dardic, and partly belonging to the 
Outer family (if the two are not different ways of saying the same thing), who were 
conquered and absorbed by members of the Inner, whose language gradually superseded 
theirs, just as Hinddstini is now superseding Paijabi. Paftjabi ia one of the Inner 
languages, but it coutains many forme which have survived either from Dardio or from 
aa Outer dialect. Between Allahabad and Benares, or, in other words, in Owdh, 
Boghelkhand, and the Chattiegarh country, the language is Eastern Hind!, whieh is 
an intermediate form of speech, possessing the characteristics of both enb-branches. To. 
the south, the houndary of the Inner sub-branch is well defined, and may roughly be taken 
ae corresponding to the southern watershed of the Narbada River. On the west, 
the sub-branch merges into the Outer Sindhi through Rajasthani, and into Lahnda. (also 
Outer) through Pafijibi. As stated above, it haa burst through the retaining wall of 
Outer languages and reached the sea in Gujart, though Gujerati, the language of the 
last-named country, still shows traces of the old Outer language which it has superseded. 
The remaining Indo-Aryan languages belong to the Outer sub-braneh. 
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Taking the Indo-Aryan languages as a whole, they fall into the following groups :—A 
Benultent Sronping of im North-Western, a Southern, and an Eastern (belonging to the 
lare. Outer Sub-branch); a Mediate Bub-branch (intermediate 
between the Outer and the Inner); and a Central and a Pahari (belonging to the 
Inner Sub-branch). We thus arrive at the following list of languages with the number 
of speakers of each :--- 








Census of 1921. 


— 








(Sansiont) (356) 
4.—Outer Sud-brauch ss. ; . ; 117,778 48 123,326,825 
I.—North- Western Grow Oo ae ot 10,163, 9,093,979 

1, Labndaé or Wee ‘Pabjabt - : 5 7 OORTSI 5,652,264) 

2. Bindhs . . : ; 3,069,470 8,371,708 

IT.— Southern Group ; ‘ i s : 18,011,948 18,797 gal 

3. Murhthi * : ‘ : ' ; 19,011,948 18,797,681 

ILL. Eastern Group ‘ : 3 . : s 89,604,148 96,507 028" 

a : 9'042,535 10,143,165 

6 Bist. 1 wk, : 37,180,782 34,342,490" 

6. Beugeali r . F . : ‘ 41,933,284 49,304,990 

7. Aeminese , P : a ; ‘ 1,447,952 1,727,328 

B.— Mediate Sub-branch . - . . : , 24,511,647 292,507,869" 
IV.— Mediate Group ‘ : a ‘“ ; 24,611,647 39,867 889 

8. Kesiern Hind? . é : : : 24,511,647 22,567,888" 

C--Inner Subbraoch © ei ett. 88,770,622 69,663,402" 
V.— Contrad Uonp : : ‘ ; . 81,666,891 81,745,985? 

9 Weatern Hindi : : ‘ , d 41,210,916 

10 Pefijabt 16,233,568 

1k Gajarati 9, 551, 082 

lz Barh 1, BBS 617 

1S Khasdééi 219,272 

14 Itejaathiot 12,680,562 

Vi— Pohkari tsrowp . 1,917 637 

15 Eastern Pabari or NaipAlt 279,715 

1G Central Pahari 9,853¢ 

17 Western Pabari 1,633,916 

Unapecified . j 54 

Total ‘ “9 26, 060,611 929,560,555 





Of the above, Murathi and Eastern Hind! are groups of dialects, not of languages. 
The langunges of the Pahari Group are those spoken in the lower Himalaya. Eastern 
Pahari or Nuipali is calied Khas-Kuri by those who speak it. Central Pahari includes the 
hill dialects spoken round Naini ‘fal and Mussoorie. They are Kumauni and Garhwaili. 
Western Pabarl meuns the group of dialects spoken in the hills north of the Panjab, 
such aa Jaunedri, Sirmauri, Kidthali, Kuluhi, and Chaméali. 


The total number of speakers of Indo-Aryan languages is considerably more than 
half that of the estimated popilation of Europe (400,000,000). 


' Hn the Cenews, many apcakors of Lahnada are shown ander Panjabi. 
1 These Agutrs aro adjusted estimates. In tho Cunsus rel ures, nearly all tho apeakers of Bihari aod Bastern Hindi ere 
shown ae epenking Weaters Mindi, tho unadjested Census figures being -~— 
Bihavi . 7 . . : 7,081 
Bectern Hind) » wwe, 300,08B 
Wenters Bind) . ’ > - 06,714,360 
© ‘Thin facludes many speakers of Lahuds. 
© fm the Consus, most of the eprakers of Cential Pahari are shown on spenbing Hind). 
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CHAPTER XII._THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDO-ARYAN 
LANGUAGES. 
Aa stated above, the earliest specimens of the actual Aryan vernaculars of India are 
tu be found in the hyinns of the Rig Véda. Most of these 
Development of the modern jiymns were undoubtedly originally composed in the actual 
i taco spoken langnage of their outhors, a natural, unartificial 
language, ax compared with the more artificial language subsequently developed in Brah- 
mavieal schools and called Classical Sanskrit. Although they have heen edited, so as to 
obscure dialectic peculiarities, by the Brahmans who compiled them intu one collection, 
these hymns furnish invaluable evidence as to what was the honse-language of the ear- 
liest Aryan inhabitants of India. 

From the inscriptions of Asdka (circ. 250 B. ¢.) and from the writings of the gram- 
marian Patadjali (cire. 150 B. c.), we learn that hy the third century before our era an 
Aryan speech (in several dialects) was employed in the north of India, and, having gradu- 
ally developed from the ancient vernaculars spoken during the period in which the Vedic 
hymns were composed, was the ordinary language of mutual intercourse. Parallel with it, 
the so-called Classical Sanskrit had developed, from one of these dialects, under the influ- 
ence of the Brahmans asasecondary language, and had achieved a position much the same 
as that of the Latin of the Middle Ages. For centuries the Aryan vernacular language of 
India has been called Prakrit, pratrite, i. e., the natural, unartificial language, as op- 
posed to Sanskrit, sanskrifa, the polished, artificial, Ianguage. From this definition of 
the term ‘Prakrit’, it fullows that the vernacular dialects of the period of the Vedic 
Hymus, as compared with the comparatively artificial samekrita language of these hymns 
us they have been preserved by the Brahmans who compiled them, were essentially 
Prakrits, and as such they may he called the Pitmary 
Prakrits of India. The vernaculars which developed from 
them and which continued developing', alungside of the Sanskrit whose growth was 
arrested by the grammarians of the Brahmanical schools, antil they became the modern 
Sunskritie Indo-Aryan vernaculars, may be called the 
Secondary Prakrits; while the final development, these 
modern vernaculars themselves, as they have existed for the past nine hundred years, 
may he called Tertiary Prekrite. It is with these Tertiary 
Prakrits that we are immediately concemed. 

Tt stands to reason that no distinct border line can be 
drawn between the Primary Prakrits * and the Secondary 
Prakrits, or between the Secondary Prakrits and the Tertiary. 
We have no positive information regarding the earliest condition of the Secondary Pra- 
krits, They appear to us first in their vigorous youth in the Asdka inscriptions, Woe 
know, on the other hand, that the change trom the Secondary Prakrite to the Tertiary 
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Primary Prakrits, 


Becondary Prakrits, 


Tertiary Prekrits, 


Border jJine between each 
stage. 


4 Mr. Peterman in Vedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit’ (JAOS. XXXIL (1912), p) 4331) maintains that the Prakrite represent 
Ganekrit as mileprunenniced hy the enslaved abarigines af 'ndia, and canpares this with the Norm Kaglish of the Southern 
States Of Aimorica, and with the minpronunciation of childvun. The suggestion in fascinating, but | am waable to accept it, 
The change frew Sanelvit to Prakrit js so clear an example of regular tivguietic development, nd te paralleled so exactly by 
the ae H Agere: “ Crabkente languages, thet 1 cannot conceive the necessity of anv other explanation. Of couree it 
fe Gun posmibh: (hat the broken Sanekr iy 1 i \ i i 
Coico ieacn es abit af the aborighuce tay have had same, influence, but # cannot, in my opiniva, pave 


TIL is gqnite certain that, even during the Vedie period, the vernaculave in actual use alveady contaiard many words ja 
the wame stage of development us Pali. which i a Secondary Prakrit, , 
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wax, as might be expected, so gradual that, at or about the approximate border line, 

it is impossible to state whether the language belongs to the 
poserecteristion of Frimary Secondary or Tertiary stage. At the same time there is no 

difficulty in recognizigg the main distinctive peculiarities of 
each group. In the primary stage the language is synthetic and has no objection to 
harsh combiuations of consonants. In the secondary stage 
the language is still synthetic, but diphthongs and harsh 
combinations of consonants are eschewed, so much so that, in 
its latest artificial literary developments, it arrives at a condition of almost absolute fluidity, 
becoming a mere collection of vowels hanging for support on an occasional consonant. 
This weakness brought its own Nemesis, and in the tertiary 
stage we find the hiatus of contiguous vowels abolished by the 
creation of new diphthongs, declensional and conjugational 
terminations, consisting merely of vowels, worn away, and a new kind of ianguage coming 
into existeuce, np louger synthetic, but analytic, and again reverting to combinations of 
consonants under new forme, which three thousand years ago had existed, but which two 
thousand years of attrition had worn away. Nay more, in eume of the modern vernacu- 
Jars, mainly those which I have called the ‘Outer’ ones, we see the analytic form of 
languiace again disappearing, and being replaced by a new synthetic form of language, 
similar in its course of development to that of the Indo-European Ursprache of the 
pastoral tribes in Central Eurcpe or Siberia. 


Charecteristics of Becondary 
Prakrit. 


Characteristics of Tertiary 
Prakrit. 


As to whether the very earliest form of the Secondary Prakrit language had any 

dialects we are not in a position to say positively, but, ae 

prises of Secondary we know thai there were dialecta in the Vedic times, there is 

every reason to believe that it possessed them too. Ii covered 

a wide extent of country, from the Indus to the Kosi, and it would be surprising if there 

were no local variations of speech. Moreover, two hundred and fifty years before Christ, 

we find the edicts of Asdka written in this language, nnd here 

we see that the then existing Aryan vernacular of India did 

contain at least two main dialecta, a Western and an Eastern Prokrit. The particular 

stae of their development at which the Secondary Prakrit had by this time arrived, wae 

crystallized hy the influence of Buddhism, which used it for ite sacred booke. It is now 

known as the Pali langunye. Asa vernncular it, however, continued ite course of deve- 

lopment, and, in later stages in various dialects, is known 

1, Hines of Prekrit par ese’ ag the Prakrit par ezoellence. When we talk of Prakrits, 

We ustully mean this later stage of the Secondary Prakrita, 

when they had developed beyond the stage of Pali, and before they had arrived at the 
analvtic stage of the modern Indo-Aryan vernnculars. 


Péli stage. 


These Prakrite became, in later times and under the influence of religious and politi- 
eal causes, the subject of literary study. Poems and reli- 
gious works were written in them, «nd they were freely used 
in the drama. We have grainmars of them written by contemporaries or by men who 
lived only a short time after they had become dead languages. It may be taken as a con- 
venient date for fixing the memory, that these Prakrita were dead languages by, in round 
namibers, 1000 a.p. All that wo know sbout them is founded on the lilerature in 


Prakrit in literature, 
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which they have survived, and in the grammars written to illustrate that literature 
Unfortunately we cannot accept this literature as illustrating the actual vernaculars on 
which it was founded. To adapt them to literary purposes the writers altered them in 
important particulars, omitting what they considered vulgar, reducing wild luxuriance 
to classical uniformity, and thus creating altogether artificial products enited for that 
artificial literature which has ever been so popular in India. These literary Prakrits 
cannot, therefore, be considered as representing the actual speech of the people at any 
€poch, although they are based upon it, and a veil is drawn by them between us and it 
which it is not always easy to lift. We are able, however, to distinguish (as in the 
Western Prakrit. Asoka Inscriptions) that there was a Western Prakrit and 
Bostern Prakrit, an Eastern Prakrit, each possessing distinctly marked 
characteristics. The principal form of the Western was called Sourasési, the language 
of Suraséna or the middle Gangetic Déab and its neighbourhood, and of the Eastern, 
Magadhi or the language of Magadha, the present South Bihar. Between these two there 
was a kind of neutral ground, the language of which was called Ardka-mdgadhi, or 
Half-Magadhi, which partook of the nature of both languages. Its western boundary 
was somewhere near the present Allahabad, but we cannot say certainly how far east it 
extended. According to tradition, it was the language in which Mahavira, the Jain 
apostle, preached (he belonged to this side of India), and a language based on it wae 
used in the older Jain scriptures. Closely connected with it, but leaning rether to the 
Eastern than to the Western, was the Mahérash tri, or language of Mah@rashtra, i.e., the 
Berars, and the country adjoining. It became the main language of Prakrit poetry. 
On the other hand, in the extreme north-west of India, bordering on the Eranian 
tongues of what are now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, there must have been an unnamed 
speech, whose existence is vouched for by the next stage of the Prakrits,to be presently 
described, and which was e development of the particular dialect of Old Sanskrit spoken 
on the banks of the Indus. 
While the Prakrits, by being reduced to writing, became fixed, exactly as Sanskrit 
had become fixed in the Brahmanical schools, and remained 
eres unchanged aa a literary form of speech for many generations, 
the true vernaculars on which they were founded continued their own course of develop- 
ment. The enrliest specimens of the literary Prmkrits which have come down to us are 
contained in dramatic works (subject to strict conventional rules as regards language) 
and lyric povtry, the work of accomplished artists. Narrative poems do mot appear 
in Prakrit till a» much later period. But nevertheless, among the less literate, 
narrative poems which have not survived did exist'. Such poems were written, not under 
the rules of any learned school, but for the general public ; and, unlike the works in 
contemporary literary Prakrit, they borrowed freely from the spuken language of the 
people for whose benefit they were composed. In this way, a work written, say, in 
Oudh, although in Prakrit, would differ widely in ite vocabulary and its methods of ex- 
pression from one written, say, in Crujarat. The popular worls,—known as:dééya, or 


"Nee Profescor Pacobs's edition of the Sanat amdeacaritam, pp. sviii ff. We know uf one of these narrative peeme 
called the Tarcigevall, written in Ondh by a man called Padalipte. The date of this was not later than the Sth century aon, 
Owing to the unosber of provincialions contained in it, it gradually became unintelligible, amd a thousand yenve later was 
translated into literary Apabbraméda under the name of the Tarasgalaid, by ap ancuymons writer. The Tevedgacaf itself 
bas been Inet, but the Taredgaldid survives, and hms been admirably translated into German by Professor Leumane in the 
‘Zeitechrift far Boddhamas’, 111, pp. 108f., S7BH. It ig a most ioveresting sad charming romance. 

ef 
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“local ’,—-used in such Prakrit works had no literary authority and were not as a rule 
admitted into the literary Prakrits. They hence had no permanence,—their meanings 
became gradually forgutten as the local speeches changed,—-fell into disuse, and were 
superseded hy others, eo that, as time went on, these narrative poems became unintelli- 
gible and required translation, for which purposes vocabularies were compiled of the 
dééya words used in them. These local variations of Prakrit were named ‘ Apabhratéas’ 
a word meaning ‘eorrupt speech ’ or ‘ decayed speech °, and, as explained above, they 
varied from country to country. 


As these works in the local Apabliraméas became more and more popular, a tradition 
Literary of atyle developed, and one particular Apabhnithéa, ealled 
Apabhrathés. the Nagara Apabhrainéa, received, like the Prakrits, fixation 
as a literary dialect, in which, in western India, worke in Apabhramsa were henceforth 
compoeel, Having gained general acceptance, thia became recugnized over the greater 
part of India aa a vehicle for literary work. Asso used, it varied slightly from place 
to place, but these variant forms,—they cau hardly be called dialects,— were, it must be 
understood, hy no means the aame aa the several independent Joeal Apabhraméas or other 
languages spoken hy the people among whom each was employed for literature. They 
were each a local variation, not of the loeal dialect, but of the one language which we 
eall literary Apabhraméa. Indian grammariane have given us a list of no less than 
twenty-seven of these forms of literary Apabhranéa, with brief notices of the peculiari- 
ties of each, and each named after the country in which it was employed’. .A» so fixed, 
the language (with due regard for phonetic develupment) closely agreed with literary 
Prakrit in its vocabulary, while its grammar was that of the Deéya of the time of its 
petrifaction, While therefore literary Apabhraméa cannot be taken as representing 
the speech of any part of India, or even us representing one particular phase of linguistic 
development, it does, un the whole, give us a very fair picture of a stage of language con- 
siderably later than that of the literary Prakrits, and, at least ae regurde grammatical 
forms, serves as a link between thern and the earliest stage of the Tertiary Prakrits. 
Once recognised aa a language worthy of being used for polite literature, Nagara 
Apabhrashéa remained fixed with comparatively little change for some centuries,—long 
after it had become a dead language and after the Tertiary Prakrits lind become fully 
established. The gramiarian of western India who gave the fullest account of it was 
Hémachandra. who flourished in the 12th century 4.D., and to whom it was a classic as 
much ae Savakrit itself. He described what was in hie time a dead language, preserved 
only in the scheola of literary men. It was based on the Apabhrarné. once spoken in 
Gujarat and western Rajputam, and in his grammar he gives numerous verses as 
examples of the literary form of the dialect. It is an interesting fact that some of these 
verses have survived almost word for word, with the necessary phonetic changes, in the 
modern language of western Rajputana, and are stil] current in popular speech." 








'Thab they were not actwal vervaculara ef the countries after which they were named is plain from these dosrriptions. 
These Apebhrarnias were found even in countries of which the local langusye was Ttravidian. 


9 Thie is only to be taken os a bromd statement, for thy varabulary also containad a certain qucunt of Déiya words, 
eld aad pew, while grammatical forms belonging t literary Prakrit ere alaa oceasionaily employed. 


4 fee vie imtpertant serics of articles by the late Pandit Chandradher Sarma Guild entitled Parded fied? in Vel. IT 
(Now Savion, Gam . 1070) of the ‘ Nagari Prachtrini Pattriké . Kepecially pp. 16%. and 4a. 
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As to when the local Apabhraséas lost currency owing to their hem superseded hy 

the literary dialect, it ie impossible to make any definite 

store tice pee statement. Poema in the Bhdshd, i.e, probably in sume local 

Apabhraméa, are mentioned as having been written in the sixth 

century a.D.', and in the tenth century Apabhrariéa is recugnized as a literary hinguage 

standing beside Sanskrit and literary Prakrit, The date of the udoption of Apabhramdéa 

asin classical form of speech must therefore lie between these two extremes On (he 

other hand, the Tertiary Prakrits were emplcyed for literary purposes by at least the 

begiuning of the thirteenth century. Allowing the time necessary for any language to 

gain such favour as to be deemed worthy of employment in literature, we may safely eon- 

sider that the speech of modern India had left the Prakrit stage, and had reached the stage 

of the Tertiary Prakrits, i.¢., of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, by the year 1000 4.p., 
the year in which Mahmid of Gbagni made the first of his fifteen invasions of India. 

It is, therefore, tv Apabhraméa rather than to the literary Prakrite, and much more 
rather than to Sanskrit, that we must. look for explanations 
of the developments of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Sanskrit and, specially, the literary Prakrits will often throw valnable sidelights on 
our inquiries, but the immediate foundation of our investigations must be A pabbracéa. 
Tt is true that only one form’, the literary Nagara, spoken in western India, has been 
preserved to us hy literature, but with the aid of the Prakrit grammarians it is not 
difficult to reconstruct the chief features of the Jocal Apabhramdéas from whieh the 
modern languages are descended, It will be sufficient to give a list of these local 
Apabhraméss together with the modern languages which correspond to them at the 
present day. The Apabhrarméa of the country round the lower Indus was known as 
Vrachadn, This we can directly connect with the modern Sindh! and Lahnda, the latter 
heing spoken in the ancient country of the Kaikéyas, although the tracts in which these 
two hinguages are now vernacular must once have had, as part of their population, a con- 
sitlerahle munber of speakers of Dardic languages, who have left behind them on the 
existing forris of speech traces of their former existence. South of the Narhada River, 
running nearly across India from the Arabian Sea to Orissa, there must have heen spoken 
a number of dialects all related to the Vaiderbha or Dakshipdtya Apalhracéa, whose 
hoad-quarters were Vidarbha, the modern Berar, known in Sanskrit as the ‘ Great 
Kingdom ’,--Mahirashtra. It, and allied Apabhraréns, represent the parent of the 
modern Marathi. ‘To the east of Dikehipatya, and reaching to the Bay of Bengal, was the 
Audra or Autkala Apabbrashéa, from which was descended the modem Oriya. North of 
Audra, and covering the greater part of the present provinoes uf Chota Nagpur and Bihar, 
together with the eastern half of the United Provinces up to about the meridian of 
Benares, was the important Magadba Apalbhrarméa, the parent of the mudern Bihari, one 
af whose dialects, Magahi, atill hears the ancient name. It was the principal dialect 
which corresponded to the old Eastern Prakrit, and not only Andra, already mentioned, 
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Acebhrashfa dialects, 





‘Aceording wo the Srtherekecarita of Rbpa 6th cont), une of the author's frienda ia apecially wentivned ag a poet in the 
Bhaukt 

‘A vtribiny proof of the exwtence of dialects in Vedic titmen in convered by the fact that Apabhrachta, snd indeed all the 
Hecondary Prakcits, contain forme which cannot be explained by aay reference te Classical Sanekrit. Bweh in the louative 
lermunntion de, derived immedately from the Pa&l: and Old Sanuerit (but uot tie Hterary Sanekrit) das This cérreyponds to 
the Greck termination -6t aed met (aa fii have boon used in the Vedic period, althongh excluded from the standard dialent 
from which the Clamsica) Banehvit ia derived. See Professor Wackernagel’s AMinvitche Grammatih, p. XX. 
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but also Gauda isa further development of it. These three are all representatives of the 
old Eastern form of speech. East of Magadha, lay the Gauda or Prachya Apabhrashéa, 
the head-quarters of which were at Guur, in the present district of Malda. It spread to the 
eouth and south-east, and bere became the parent of modern Bengali. Besides spreading 
southwards, Gauda A pabhraméa also epread to the east keeping north of the Ganges, and 
is there represented at the present day by Northern Bengali and, in the valley of Assam, 
by Assamese. Northern Bengal and Assam did not get their language from Bengal 
proper, but directly from the west. Miagadha Apabhramféa, in fact, may be considered as 
apreading out eastwards and southwards in three directions. To the north-east it devel- 
oped into Northern Bengali and Assamese, to the south into Oriya, and between the two 
into Bengali. Each of these three descendants is equally directly connected with the 
common immediate parent, and hence we find Northern Bengali agreeing in some 
respects rather with the Oriyé spoken far away to the south than with the Bengali of 
Bengal proper, of which it is usually classed as a subordinate dialect. 


We have now concluded our survey of those Apabhraséa dialects which belong to 
what I have called the Outer Indo-Aryan languages. Between the eastern and the 
western Prakrits there was, as already stated, an intermediate Prakrit called Ardha- 
mageadhi. The modern representative of the corresponding Apabhrathéa is Eastern 
Hindi, spoken in Oudh, Raghelkband and the Chhattisgarh country. The eastern limit 
of Eastern Hindi may roughly be taken as the meridian ot Benares, and, to the west, it 
passes a short way beyond Allahabad, its furthest puint being in the district of Banda. 

As regarda the Inner languages, the principal Apabhraméa is that which has been 
preverved to us in a literary form. This was known as Nagara .\pubhraméa, and, as ite 
name suggests, it was the Apabhranhés of Gujarat, and the neighbouring countries, where 
the Nagara Br&hmans still form an important part of the community. In various 
dialecte,—and it certainly had local variations,—it must, if we are to accept the evidence 
of the modern vernaculars, have extended over the whole of western India north of the 
Deccan, excepting the extreme north-west. Amongst them was the Saurastna 
Apabhrathéa of the middle Doab’, which was the parent of Western Hindi. 


Closely connected with it were the Takka Ajabhraméa of the North-Central Panjab 
end the Upandgara A pabhraméa, prohably of the Southern Panjab, which were the 
parents of the various dialects of Pafjabi. Another dialect of this Apabhraméa, the 
Avantya, whose head-quarters were in the country round the modern Ujjain, was the 
parent of Rajasthin!, and yet another, Gaurjara, of the modern Gujarati. Both these 
last were certainly very closely related to the standard Nagara A pabbrachéa dialect. 

There remain the modern languages of the Northern Group. These are spoken in 
the Himalaya from the Eastern Panjab to Nepal, and we know of no Prakrits or 
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‘It io mot quite certain thet the Aauraséni Prakrit (distinguished from the Ganreefna Apabhrarnfa), aa it hag been 
preserved te ue in Itteratare, really represents 4 language fonnded on an early vernacular of the Dosh. It may be am 
artificial literary prednetion fagnded on the general linguiatic peculiarities of a innch wider srea of Weetern [ndia than this 
comparatively small tract. us thing is certain, that the literary GunrasBoi had pecaliatitlen (ee. the form of the futare 
tense) which do uot, at the present day, appenr in the language afthe Gaagetic Ddab, but which do appear in Gujaritt 
There ave, however, esplamations of thie fact which it is not necessary to give here. On the other hand, Bauraefnt Prakrit 
more nearly appinachee Seoskrit in ite verubulery then any of the cther Prakrite It haa fewer of those suvalied “Daéya’ 
wands which are to he explained se descended from dialects of Old Sanskrit, different from that dialect on which Clessical 
Ganakrit fe msisly based. This ie entirely consonant with the feet thet, according to tradition, thet dialect was the ane 
whien, im Vedic times, and Inter, wae epoken on the banks of the Barssvati and in the Upper ond Middie Disb. Eves 
the Greeks recognized Muttra (Methur8), ‘he chief town af Burnsdea as Mdbdoupe y toy Gears 
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Apabhrathéas peculiar to this tract. The basis of the population of most of it is ‘Vibeto- 
Burman, but bas been in later times largely mixed with Aryan elements. North of the 
Panjab, the Takka Apabbrathéa no doubt influenced the la guage. Then there were 
incursions of Khaéas and other tribes speaking languages of Dardic origin, and of 
Gurjaras from Central Asia, aleo probably bringing an Aryan form of speech. 
Finally there were immigrants from Réjputand, whose language mingled with that of 
their predecessors, and on the whole prevailed. The ianguages of this group therefore 
possess a very mixed character, though their most prominent features recall features 
closely connected with those of the forms of speech found in Rajputane. We may 
therefore say that, on the whole, they can be referred to Avantya Apabhrarhéa as their 
most important progenitor. 


Concurrent with this long development of the modern vernaculars, we have the 
Classical Sanskrit, also derived from one of the Primary 
Prakrit dialects, but fixed in ita existing form by the labours 
of grammarians—that may be said to have culminated in the work of the famous Panini 
in about the fourth century B.c. This sacred language, jealously preserved by the 
Bréhmans in their schools, had all the prestige that religion and learning could give it. 
It borrowed freely from the Secondary Prakrits, and they in turn borrowed freely from 
it, and, as at the present day, the more highly educated Prakrit-speaking population 
freely interlarded their conversation with Sanskrit words. These words, ouce borrowed, 
suffered a fate similar to that of the ancient Primary Prakrit words which came down 
to them by direct deacent. They lecame distorted in the mouths of the speakers, and 
finally became Prakrit in form, though not by right of origin. 


These borrowed words were called Tateamaa or ‘ The same as “ that” (i.e. Sanskrit)’, 
while the original Prakrit words, which had come by direct 
descent from the Primary Prakrit were called Zaddhavas or 
‘ Having “that” (s.e, Sanskrit, or more correctly the Primary Prakrit, from one of the 
dialects of which Classical Sanskrit was descended) for its origin’. To these may he 
added a third class, the Tatsamnas which had become distorted in the mouths of the 
Prakrit-speaking population, but which were still unmistakably borrowed words. These 
are usually known to European scholars as semi-Tatecwmas. It ie evident that, in the 
natural courae of events, the tendency must have been for all Tatsamas to become eemi- 
Tatsames, and for the latter ultimately to become so degraded as to be indistinguishable 
from Tadbhavas. Another class of worde is alwo to be 
mentioned, the so-called ‘ Dééya', or ‘Local’, words of the 
Todian grammarians. It included all words which the grammarians were unable to 
refer to Classical Sanskrit as their origin. Many such words were included in this group 
simply through the ignorance of the writers who catalogued them. Modern echolars oan 
refer most of these to Snuskrit like any other Tadbhavas. A few others are words borrowed 
from Mupdi or Dravidian languages. The great majority are, however, words derived 
from dialecta of the Primary Prakrit which were not that from which Classical Sanskrit 
hae descended. They are thus true Tadbhavas, although not iu the vense given to that 
word by Indian grammarians, in whose philosophy the existence of such ancient dialects 
Was not dreamed of. These D&éya words were local dialectic forme, and, as might be 
expected, are found most commonly in literary works hailing from countries like 


Classica) Banskrit. 


Tateamas and Tadbbavas, 


Dédyas. 
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Gujarat, far away from the natural Lome of Classical Sauskrit, the Madhyadeds. For 
our parpose they may he considered as identical with Tadbhavas. 


We find an exactly similar state of affairs in the modern Indo-Aryan languages. 
Owittiayg foreign words (such as those borrowed from Munda 
the manne and Tedbheves ino Dravidian languages, frum Arabic, Persian, or English), 
their vocabularies may each be divided into the three classes, 
Tateamaas, seini-Tatsamas, aud Tadbhavas. The last class consista of words which the 
modern vernaculars have received by descent from the Primary Prakrite, or from Classical 
Sanskrit through the Secondary Prakrits. From the point of view of the present day, their 
ultimate orizin is immaterial. In the stage of the Secondary Prakrits, they may have 
been ‘Tadbhavas or Tatsumas, but the fact that they have come down to us 
through that stage i- sufficient to make them all Tadbhavas in the stage of the 
Tertiary Prakrits. On the other hand, the Tatsamas and semi-Tatsamas of the 
present day are loan-words, borrowed in modern times by the modern vernaculars (not 
by their Secondary Prokrit progenitors) from Sanskrit. To take examples, the 
modern vernacular word djfé, ‘a command’, is a Tatsama loan-word borrowed 
direct from Classical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tateama form, which we meet in 
some languages, is dgyd, and one of its Tadbhava forms ie the Hind) an, derived 
from the Secondary Prakrit oggé. So aleo, réja,‘a king’, is a Tateama, and rdy or 
rdo is the corresponding Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs of every word 
aro not. in use. Frequently oaly a Tataama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself. Sometimes 
we even find the Tataama and the Tadbhava forms of a word both in use, but each witha 
different meaning. Thus, there is a Classical Sanskrit word vomfa, which means loth 
‘family’ and ‘bamboo’, and connected with it we find in Hindi the Semi-Tateama bane, 
meaning ‘family’ and the Tadbhava bs, meaning ‘a bamboo’ '. 


We thus see that for many hundred yeare Classical Sanskrit has been exercising, 
nid cas aus mee and is atill exercising, » potent influence on the vocabuluries 
hrit on the modern vernacu- of the modern vernaculars. Ii is only on the vocabularies 
that its influence hae been directly felt. Their grammars 

‘show few traces of it. These have continued steadily in the course of their develop» 
ment since Vedic times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, 
and probably did so in some casea, but it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form has heen added to the living grammars of these Jnnguages in the way 
that Sanskrit words have been added to their vocabularies, Nay, more, all these 
borrowed Tataamas are treated by the vernaculars exactly o# other horrowed foreign 
words are treated, and very rarely change their forme in the provesses of grammatical 
avccidence, For instance, in Hindéatani, phord, a horse, haa an oblique form ghdré 
becanst it ina Tadbhava, but rdjé, uo king, doce not change in the oblique canes, because, 
and only heenuse, it is u Tatsama. Now in all the modern vernaculars the verb must 
ehange its furm in the procesa of conjugation, while nouns are not neccessarily changed in 
ths course of declension. Hence Tatsumas are asa rule never treated as verbs. If it is 


“ Tatea mas and Trdbheves secur aleg in European langeagrs. Thue, ‘lapaus ‘in ‘lapans eslami’ is n Tateama, snd 
‘taper’ ino newi-Tateama, both nwaning lteruly ‘a folling', while ‘Inp ie the Tadbhava farm of the same ward, with the 
ditfereat ineenieg of ' the hanging part ef a ganwent’. Biwilarly ‘fingile’ and ‘rvtemption’ are semi-Tataamas, vile 

*feail’ and ‘ranma’ arc the correspunding Tadbhavas, aud the Fremah ‘cao’ ie 1 neui-Tetaana cerreapunding to the 
Latta ‘onnes' while (he Tadbhers form is: chose’. 
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found necessary to do so, it inust be done with the help of another Tadbhava verb. 
For instance, the word daréan, eecing, is a Tatsama, and if we wish to use it in the 
phruse ‘he sees’, we cannot say daréané, but must employ the periphrasis darsan hard, 
he does szeing. On the other hand, in all the modern vernaculars nouns need not be 
declined synthetically. Borrowed nouns can always be declined analytically. Hence 
Tatsama nouns (which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the high 
literary styles of all the vernaculara, very common. Thus, although there are sporadic 
exceptions to the broad rule, it may be laid down as a universal law that Indo-Aryan 
Vernacular nouns may be either Tatsamas (including semi-‘Tatsames) or ‘ladbhavas, 
but that Indo-Aryan Vernacular verbs wast be Tadbhavas. 


During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of education have, 
in the case of some languages, induced a fashion of using Tateamas with which the wildest 
Johnsonese may almost be compared as a specimen of Saxon English. It has been shown 
hy actual counting that ina Bengali work written in the early part of the nineteenth 
century eighty-eight per cent. of the words used were pure Sanskrit, every one of which 
was unnecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of pure home growth. In 
euch cases the result has been most lamentable. The language has been aplit up into two 
sections,—the tongue which ie understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
only through the press and not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit '. Litera- 
ture has thus been divorced from the great mass of the population, and to the literary 
olasees this in a matter of aruell moment, for ‘ this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.’ As Sir Athelstane Baines said in the Census Report for 1801, the Sanskritised 
form of literary Bengali is the product of what may be called the revival of learning in 
Eastern India consequent on the settlement of the British on the Hooghly. The verna- 
cular was then found rude and meagre, or rather was wrongly considered to be such, 
owing to the absence of diffused scholarship and the general neglect of the country 
during Mughul rule. Instead of strengthening the web from the same material, every 
effort was made in Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to embroider upon the 
feeble old frame a groteaque and elaborate pattern in Sanskrit, and to pilfer from that 
tongue whatever in the way of vocabulary and construction the learned considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the increasing demands of modern intercourse. He who trusts to the 
charity of others, says Swift, will always be poor; so Bengali, aa a vernacular, has been 
stunted in its growth by this process of cramming with a class of food it is unable to 
assimilate. The simile used by Beames is a good one. He likens Bengali to an over- 
grown child tied to its mother’s apron-string, and always looking to her for help, when 
it ought to be supporting itself. Happily, of late years, some of the most influential 
Bengali writers have shown signs of recognizing this weakness of their language, and 
many works written during the last quarter of a century avoid the juxuriance of learned 
Sanskritisms which had hitherto choked it. This is a hopeful augury, but still much 
remains to be done. Although Bengali still displeys the greatest weakness in this 
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‘Aud don't confound the langage of the nation. 
With loug-tailed words in ority and atien. 
J. H. Prev, The Monks and the Giante. 
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respect, and cannot hope to develap a vigorous literature racy of the soil until some 
great genius rises and sweeps away the enchantment under which it labours, other Indian 
vernaculary, especially Hindi, show sigus of falling under the same malignant spell. 
The centre of Hindi literature is nowadays Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sauskritists. There is vo necessity, as may possibly have existed in the case of Bengali, 
for Hindi to bave recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, without any extrane- 
ous help whatever, the dialects from which it is eprung are, and for five hundred years 
have been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea that the mind of man 
cai conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete apparatus for the 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious emotion which have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on philosophy and rhetoric are found in it, in which the 
subject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this with the 
use of hardly a Sanskrit word that is not a technical term sanctioned by centuries of em- 
ployment in the schools. Yet, in spite of Hindi possessing auch a vocabulary and a 
power of expression not inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion of late years 
to write books, not to be read by the millions of Upper India, but to display the author's 
learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit-knowing scholars. Even when two 
learned men converse, they use one language, and when either of them writes to the 
other he uses another. As one of the best of the writers of the latter part of the last 
ceutury,--himself a most learned professor of Benares, but nevertheless a strong 
opponent of this excessive Sanskritization,—said in one of the best known and most 
criticized of his works, ‘when a Hindi writer takes his pen in hie hand, he ceases to be 
sober, and ‘becomes Sanekrit-drunk.’ Unfortunately, the most powerful English 
influence wns for long on the side of the Sanskritists. This Sanskritized Hindi has beeu 
largely used by missionaries, and up to a few years ago all translations of the Bible were 
made into it. The few Indian writers who, like the professor just quoted, have stood 
up on the side of Hindi pure and uudefiled have had small success in the face of so 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in favour 
of using Classical Sanskrit worde for expressing technical terms in ecience and art, and 
Iam willing to admit their force. Iam not one of those who (to quote a well-known 
example) prefer ‘the unthroughforcesomeness of stuff’ to ‘the impenetrability of 
matter,’ but there the borrowing from the parent language should stop. There is still 
time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by writers of 
acknowledged repute, and much can be done, and, I rejoice, is being done, by the use of 
a wide discretion on the part of the educational authorities of the provinces immediately 
concerned, 

The Aryans who entered India from the north-west were at an early stage brought 
Influence of Dravidien lange. ito contact with Dravidian tribes. The new-comers inter- 
ages. married with them and adopted many of their gods and 
many of their customs. In the matter of language they borrowed a portion of their 
vocabulary. Half a century ago it was generally considered that these borrowings were 
lInrge. Then the pendulun swung to the opposite extreme, and it was vigornnaly 
maintained that there were hardly any at all. My own opinion is that the borrowings 
bave been much more considerable than has been admitted by many scholars of late years, 
but that they were nothing like so universes] as was once contended. The discussion hae 
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centred mainly round what are known as the cerebral letters of the alphabet. These 
letters did not occur in the original Aryan (i.e. Indo-branian) language, and, in 
Indo-Aryan languages, came into being on Indian soil. They are common in Dravidian, 
as well asin Mupda, languages, and in them were certainly not borrowed from Lndo- 
Aryan. The point in discussion was whether the Indo-Aryans borrowed them from the 
Dravidians or whether they did not. Neither contention was entirely correct. These 
letters occur with frequency in words of purely Aryan origin. It would be more 
accurate to say that in many cases the pronunciation of Aryan words became changed 
under the influence of the example of the surrounding non-Aryan tongues, whove 
speakers many times exceeded the Indo-Aryans in numbers. Analogy did the reat, save 
that a certain number of words (such, for instance, as names of things of which the 
Aryans had no previous experience in their Central Asian home, or words of very 
common occurrence and in everyday use) were directly horrowed'. This is borne out by 
the fact that, where we have reason to believe that Dravidian influence was least, strong, 
the use of these cerebral letters is most fluctuating. Thus, in Assamese, although the 
distinction is maintained in writing, there is practically no distinction in pronun- 
ciation between the dental and the cerebral letters. It is probable, also, that in other 
cases the Dravidian languages have had an indirect influence on the development of the 
vernaculars. When there were two or three ways of saying the same thing, the tendency 
would be to employ the idiom which was most like in sound toan expression meaning 
the same thing used by the surrounding non-Aryan tribes. Thus, in the Prakrit stage, 
there were many ways of expressing the dative. One of them consisted in suffixing the 
Aryan word kahd (derived from the Old Sanskrit 4yité), and it had most chance of surviv- 
ing, because it resembled the Dravidian dative suffix ku, or the old Dravidian suffix from 
which the modern ku is descended. And 0, owing to the existence of the suffix ku, 
this Aryan euffix kad did survive to the exclusion of other dative suffixes in some of 
the Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and now appears in Hindi under the form of the familiar 
k6, Other similar instances of this non-Aryan influence on the Aryan languages cf India 
could easily be quoted. Two will suffice. In the progress of a word through the stage 
of the Secondary Prakrits, a medial hard consonant firet became softened, and then 
disappeared. Thus the Old Sanskrit chalati, ‘he goes,’ first became chaladi, and then 
chalaé. Some of the Secondary Prakrit dialects remained for a much longer period than 
others in the stage in which the softened consonant is still retained. Nay, this softened 
consonant has in some cases survived even in the modem vernaculars. ‘Phus the Old 
Sanskrit édha, ‘grief,’ is sdga, not sd, in Hindi. The occasional retention of this soft 
medial consonant can be explained by the influence and example of the Dravidian 
languages, in which it is ® charncteriatic feature. Tn some Dardie languages, and in 
some Indo-Aryan languages of the Outer Circle, especially in Kashmiri, Sindhi, and 
Bilari, a final short + or a is not dropped, as is usual in the Inner linguages, but is, 
so to spenk, only half-pronounced, the mere colour, as it were, of the vowel being given 
to the final consonant. Thus the Sanskrit mrt, ‘an image,’ becomes mitrat in the Inner 
Hindi, but is pronounced mérat' in the Outer Bihari. This is also characteristic of 
Dravidian tongues. 


‘Bach borrowed words are offen given a centemptavus weaning which they did not originally poreses. Fer instance, 


there is a Dravidian word piflai meaning ‘® con.’ When borrowed by an Iedo-Aryen la ing io degraded 
' aguage the meaning is * 
and the word becomes pilld. neub. This ia just what we should expect under the circumetamets. 
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The influence of Mund& languages on the Indo-Aryan tongues is not so evident. 
Influsnce of Mang& langu. These lanxuages appear to have been superseded on the 
ages. Gangetic plain of India by Dravidian before the Aryans hed 
occupied that tract, but a few ancient Munda, or <Austro-Asiatic, words appear in 
Sanskrit. Such are the nomes of things like betel, cotton, cotton cloth, or bamboo arrows 
which were new to the invaders,’ or else geographical names taken over by them, such as 
Koeala, Tosala, Kalinga, Triliaga, and several othera*. At present the Munda languages 
are confined to the forest country scuth of the plain, although, as explained above’, traces 
ef them can be recognised as surviving in the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Central 
Himalaya as far west as‘Konawar in the Panjab. As another Munda survival in the 
Indo-Aryan languages we may. note the occasional cuunting by scores. While the 
Indo-Aryan numeral system is essentially decimal, the word kéri, probably itself a 
Mupdé word, is commonly used for ‘score’, and the uneducated people of the Ganges 
Valley use this in the formation of the higher numerals. Thus ‘fifty-two’ would be 
expressed by them as ‘two-score twelve’, dé kori barah. This counting by twenties is 
Munda peculiarity. The Mundas were strongest in the eastern portion of the Gangetic 
plain, und apparently exercised another kind of influence on the eastern dialects of 
Bihari. Here the conjugation of the verb is.much complicated by changes depending on 
the number and person of the object. The word, for instance, ‘ beating’ is represented 
by one form in ‘I am beating you’, and by another in ‘I am beating him’. These 
chanyes are Aryan in origin, and have perallels in the languages of north-western India, 
but the system is that of the Munda verb ‘. 
In vocabulary, the influence of Indo-Chinese languages upon those of the Indo- 
Influence of Inde-Chinsse Aryans has heen small. It is apparent only in Assamese and 
leguages. the corrupt Bengali of Eastern Bengal, in which o few 
Tibetan and Ahom words can be recognized. In Assamese, Tibeto-Burman influence has 
aleo been at work to prevent the use of the Dravidian pronunciation of cerebral letters. 
In the same language, the employment of pronominal suffixes with certain nouns, 
though undoubtedly of Aryan origin, is probably due to Tibeto-Burman influence. Their 
use with nouns has been dropped in the neighbouring Aryan languages, but the example 
of Tibeto-Burman forms of apeech (which use prefixes, not suffixes, with the same class 
of nouns) accounts for their eurvival in Assamese. I think that another and more wide - 
spread example of the influence exercised by Tibeto-Burman languages may also be 
traced. It is an important point of idiom. In Sanskrit, there were two ways of 
expressing the past tense. We might either say ‘I struck him’ or‘ he waa struck by 
me', ‘I went’ or ‘I am gone’. In the modern languages only the. second, the passive, 
construction survives. No modern Indo-Aryan language ever says ‘I struck him’ or 
‘I went’, but all say ‘he waa struck by me’ or ‘I am gone’. In Sanskrit 
there was a third way, which was used only with intransitive verte. It wos an im- 
personal construction, as in the phrase ‘it is gone by me’ for ‘1 went ', This construc- 
tion could not, in Sanskrit, bs amployed with transitive verbs, but it is common with 
them in the modern vernaculars, as in the Hindi acntence, mai-ué us-kd mard, by me, 
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with reference to him, striking was done. Now, this impersoual construction ia one of 
the most prominent peculiarities of Tibeto-Burman syntax, and it is possible that the 
Indo-Aryan tribee borrowed it at, a very early period of their migration into India 
although it was not admitted to the standard speech which developed into Classical 
Sanskrit... 
The Indo-Aryan languages have also heen influenced by languages altogether 
Influsnoe of non-Indien len. strange to India. Contact with the tongues of foreign 
qusges. nations hes affected their vovabularies to varying extents. 
The one which has had most influence is Persian, not the old Eranian ianguage of pre- 
Musalman times (though that has also contributed a small qucta), but the Arsbicized 
Persian of the Mughu) conquerors. Thus, through Persian, the Indo-Aryan verna- 
culars have also received an important contribution of Arabic, and even some few 
Turki, words. The influence of the religion of Islam has opened ancther door for the 
entry of Arabic, and a few words have also been imported on the weet coast from Arab 
traders. In the main, however, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, 
whether Aryan or not, came in with Persian, and as a part of that language. The pro- 
nunciation of the Persian words so imported is that of the Mughu! times, and not the 
effeminate articulation of the Land of the Lion and the Sun at the present day. The 
extent to which Persian has been assimilated varies greatly sccording to locality and 
according to the religion of the speakers. Everywhere there are some few Persian words 
which have achieved full citisenship and are used by the most ignorant rustic, and we 
find every variation between this and the Urda of a highly edneated writer of Lucknow, 
who uses scarcely a single Indo-Aryan word except the verb at the end of his sentence. 
Under all circumstances, however, it is the vocabulary and but rarely the syntax that 
is affected. Only in the Urdu of the Musalmans do we find the Persian order of words 
ina sentence. There haa been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor 
(except by suphuists) ure the Arabic words inflected according to their own rules, being 
obliged to conform to the grammatical syatem of their host. So strong is the native 
instinct ugainat the use of foreign constructions that Hindd writers class a dialect as 
Urdi,—é.e. the Persianized forin of Hindéstant,—not on the basis of its vocabulary, but 
on the order of words employed by it. A well-known work was issued in the last century 
entitled ‘Tales in Pure Hindi’. It does not contain a single Persian word from cover 
to cover, and yet Hindd writers claea it an Urda, because the writer orders his sentences 
in the Persian fashion. He was a Musalman, and could not shake off the habit of 
using idiome which had been taught him by Maulvis in his echooldays. 


Other foreign langnages have also contributed to the vocabularies of the Indo- 
Aryan languages. They are principally Portuguese, Dutch, and English. Tho in- 
fluence thoy have had is small, although some very common words are borrowed from 
these tongues. The use of the English vooables is growing, mainly owing to their 
use by employés on the railways, aud by soldiers of the Indian army. The influence 
of a cantonment on lanpuage spreads far and wicle. 
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We now proceed to consider the Indo-Aryan languages in detail, following the 

Outer Bub-Branch, North. order of the list given on p. 120. We hegin with the 

Western Group. languages of the Outer Sub-branch, and, among them 
with those belonging to the North-Western Group. 


This group may be looked upon as consisting of the Indo-Aryan languages of, 


North-Western Oreup. roughly speaking, the Indus Valley from 
Peshawar to the sea, te the Western 





Survey. Cenaus of 182). 
LabedR | ,7,008,781 5,088,966 Panjab and Sindh. From Peshawar it has 
Sindhi =. .(8,000,470 8,371,708 also spread to the north-east over the district 
Aer of Hazara and the country to its east. To 
tel ee ere ite north and north-east it is in contact 


with Dardic languages. On the west it haa the Eranian Paghtd, and on the south it 
meets the Arabian Sea. Only on the east is it in contact with other Indo-Aryan 
languages, and these are, in order from north to south, Pafijabi, the Marwari dialect 
of Rajasthani, and Gujarati, all three belonging to the Inner Sub-branch. Dardio 
languages were once spoken over the whole of this tract, and have left their traces on 
both Lahnd& and Sindhi, but, notwithatanding this infection of Dardic speech, both 
are clearty Outer languages, and present points of relationship with the Outer languages 
of Eastern India, which are wanting in Pafijabi and Rajasthani.’ 


The country which corresponded to the Western Panjab of the present day was 
descriled in the Mahabharata as rude and barbarous, and as almost outaide the pale of 
Tido-Aryan civilization, It and the present Sindh included three kingdoms,—the most 
northern being Gandhéra, with Kékaya lower down the Indus, and still lower the 
country of the Bindhus and Sauviras. In spite of this evi] character—a character no 
doubt based on religious animosity, for the Western Panjab waa from very early times 
an important centre of Buddhist teaching,—it is certain that Tekshaéilé, the capital of 
Gandhara, was, so long ago as six centuries before Christ, the home of the greatest uni- 
vernity of India. It was at Salatura, close to this auiversity, that Pagini, the moet illus- 
triovns of Sanskrit grammarians, was born in the fifth or fourth century B. c. In those 
early days, the land of Kékaya also was famoue for its learning. We are told inthe 
Chhadndégya Upenishad (V. xi) how five great. theologians came to 9 Brahman with hard 
questions, which he could net answer for them. He sent them on to Aévapati, the 
Kehatriya king of Kéknya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their difficulties. 

The Western Panjab has alwaye been exposed to conquerore from the north and 
from the west. According to the usually accepted account, it was through it that the 
Aryans entered India. The next recorded invasion was that of Darius I of Persia 
(621-465 p. c. ) shortly after the time of the Buddha. According to Herodotus he 
conquered it and divided it between two eatrapies, one of which included Gandhéra 
(Herodotus iii, 91), while the ‘ Indians,’ Le. the inhabitants of the Indus Valley, formed 
by themselves the 20th Satrapy (iii, 96)? Beyond this the authority of Darius did not 
extend (iii, 101). Herodotus adds (iii, 94) that there ‘ Indinna are morc numerous than 





> Por-a full discussion. on thie point, see Nallstia of the Mchoot of Oriental Studies, Vol 1, Part lii, pp. 73H 
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any other nation with which we are acquainted, and puid a tribute exceeding that of any 
other people, to wit, 360 talents of gold. dust.’ Darius had such complete authority 
over this part of India, or rather over what was to him and to Herodvtus ‘ India,’ that 
he sent a fleet down the Indus to the sea, whence they sailed howewards towards the 
west. The huge army that his successor Xerxes led (480 u. c.) against Greece cun- 
tained men from Gandhara and from the Western Panjab. The latter, socordiug te 
Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, and carried bows made of cane, and arrows 
also of cane with iron tips. The mention of cane arrows reminds us of the fact that 
arrowe made of bamboo (te which Herodotus probably refers) were novelties to the 
Aryans who invaded India, and that they had to borrow the Austro-Asistic name for 
them (see p. 132). 

The invasion of Alexander the Great (827-825 B. c.) was confined to the Western 
Panjab and Sindh® In 305 2. c. Seleucus Nicator invaded India, and after crossing the 
Indus made a treaty of peace with the famous Chandragupta. In the second century 
B. c. two Greek dynasties from Bactria founded kingdoms in the Western Panjat. One, 
that founded by Euthydemus, ended about 156 B. c., and the other, that of Eucratides, 
about 208.0. After them, at various times, other nationalities, Scythians, Parthians, 
Kushanas, and Huns, invaded India through the north-west, and finally, through the 
same portal, or through Sindh, came the many Musalman invasions of India, such as 
that of Mabmid of Gbasni or those of the Mugbuls. 

The whole Panjab is the meeting ground of two entirely distinct Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages,—viz., the old Outer language strongly influenced by Dardic, if not actually 
Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Valley eastwards, and the old Midland langu- 
age, the perent of modern Western Hindi, which expanded from the Jamna Valley 
westwards. In the Paojab they overlapped. In the Eastern Panjab, the wave of 
Dardic with old Lahndé had nearly exhausted iteelf, and the old Western Hindi hud the 
mastery, the resulting language being the modern Pafijabi. In the Western Panjab, 
the old Western Hind! wave had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Lahnd& had the 
maatery, the resulting language being the modern Lahndé. The latter language is there- 
fore in the main an Outer language, strongly influenced by Dardic, but bearing traces 
of the old Western Hindi. Such traces are much more numerous, and of much greater 
importance, in Pafijab1. Lahudd may almost be described as a Dardic language infected 
by Western Hindi, while Pafijébi is a form of Western Hindi infected by Dardic. Thie 
linguistic condition leads us to the conclusion that a mixed language, mainly Outer, but 
partly Dardic, once extended over the whvule Panjab, and that the inhabitante of the 
Midland, through preseure of population or for some other reaeon, gradually took posses- 
sion of the Panjab, and partly imposed their own language on the inhabitants. In no 
other way can the nature of the mixed lauguage of the Eastern Panjab be explained. 
One result of this mixture is that it is quite impossible to mark any definite boundary- 
line between Pafijébi and Lahnd&, and if, for convenience sake, we. take the degree of 
74° Bast longitude as an approximate conventional frontier, it is to be clearly understood 
that much that is very like Lahnda will be found to ita east, and much that is very like 
Pafijabi to its weat. 

Sindhi, on the contrary, has much more nearly retained its original character of a 
language mainly Outer, but partly Dardic. To ite east it hae Réjasthéni, not Pafijabi, 
bat it is protected from invasion from the east by the physical obstacle of the desert of 
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Weatern Kajputans. While modern Lahoda merges imperceptibly into Pafijabi, Sindbi 
does not menge into Rajasthani, but remains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects 
aa exiet are mero mechanical mixtures, not stages in gradual linguistic change. 

Although from very serly tives the area in whick tae North-Western Group of 
Indo-Aryan languages 1s spoken has been frequently subjected to foreign influence, it is 
extraordiuary how little thie mixed Dardie-cum-Outer form of speech has been influ- 
enced by it, éxeept that, under Musalman domination, the vocabulary has become 
largely iniused with Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true Durdic languages a 


few Greek words have survived to the present day, but I have not met any such 
either in Labnda or Sindhi. 


Little is known about the linguistic ancestry of these langunges. The immediate 
predecessor of Sindhi wae an Apabhraméa Prakrit numed Vrachada, regarding which the 
Indian crammarian Markandéya gives us a few particulars. He moreover mentions a 
Vrichads Pasigavhi apparentiy spoken in the same locality, and lays stress on the fact that 
the Kékaya PaisSchi is the principal form of that Prakrit. We have seen (p. 109) that 
Parigachi was the language of the ancestors of the modern Dards, eo that the fact of the 
existence of a Dardie influence on the languages of the North-Western Group is borne out 
by this evidence that. Paidachi wae once spoken in this same tract. We have no evidence 
as te the particular form of Apabbraméa spoken in the Labhnda area, except that 
Markapdéve teila us that people who employed literary Apabbramés in that locality, 
-—the ancient Giandhara and Kékayva—were fond of using a word twice over in order to 
indieato repetition or continuance. But in Gandhdra there were two famous rock inscrip- 
tions of the Indian Emperor Aéoka (circa 250 B.c.) at Shahbézzarhi and Mansehra which 
were couched in what waa then the official innguage of the country. This was a dialectic 
form of Pali, distinguished by possessing many phonetic peculiarities that are still oheer- 
vable in the Dardie languages and in Latnda and Sindhi.’ 

Lahnda is the name of the language of the Western Panjab. As explained above, 

there is no disiinct boundary between it and Pafijabi, which, 

—— even more than elsewhere in Lodis, insenaibly merge into 

each other, 74° East longitude being taken as the conventionai boundary-line. It is spoken 
by seven millions of peuple, or about the anme as the population of Austria. Lahndé is 
known by several other names, such na Western Fafijabi, Jatki, Uchehl, and Hindki, 
The word * Lalinda” itseif means * (aun)-setting’, and hence ‘the west’." ‘ Western 
Pafijabi’ haa the disadvantage of saggesting that Lahnda is a dislect of Pafijabi, wherese 
it is nothing of the sort. Moreover it leads us into difficulties when we wish to speak of 
‘ North-western Western Pafijabi' and similarly named dialects. ‘ Jatki' meana the 
language of the Jatt tribe, which is numerous in the central part of the Lahndé tract ; 
bat Labnda is spoken »y millions of people who are not Jats, and millions of Jatts of the 
Eastern Panjab do not speak Labzuds. ‘ Uchcht’, the langnage of the town of Uchoh 
(Uch or Oven of the maps), ia really another name for the Multani dialest of Lahudé. 
‘ Hindkt' or ‘ Hindko’, the language of the Hind@s (¢.¢., non-Pathéns), is the name given 

‘ac JRAB., 1906, p. TH. 


"Hew thet, in this menaing, the word ies cabstantive, wot an adjective, aad that hence we cammst wee feminine form 
Ledkndt, a0 wore writers contend, The word for‘ western * ie not lahedd, but ls idndieter oc GUGAI We mest tole 
Labeda bere os & parely Engiish & conventional abbreviation of the phrase Lodadl df 16k, or ‘the naginge 
af the West’, epeten trem the polut of view of the astern Panjab. 
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to Lahnida in the west of the Lahuda tract, in which Musalman Pashté-speaking PathAns 
also dwell. 


The number of dialeets of Lahnda is very great. Some twenty-two are described, 
under various names, in the Survey. They fall into two main groups, a southem and 
a northern, the dividing line being the southern face of the Salt Range. As for the 
southern group, we must first mention a mumber of dialeets spoken, sonth of the Salt 
Rance, in the Rechna and Jech Doabs, ée., in the Districts of Shahpur, Jhang, Gujran- 
wala, and Gujrat. The Labnda of Shahpur 


Labatt Disleste. is the form which has been taken in the 


Survey. 
a Survey as the standard form of the lan- 
@tandard ©) | 007,827 yuage, and that of the other three districts is 
Malani ws ee 8, 178,033 
Khétrisi avd Jam we 14,581 closely allied to it. South of the Rechna 
Top. et TSREIO Ddab, we come to the Méltdni  cinlect 
Morth-Weatern 6 + + SLRS 2,342,054 sperkers in 1921) which is 
North-Eastern. ‘ 5 ; 1,759,788 
—-- spoken in the Multan, Muzaffargarh, and 
Seal ont TA Dera Ghagi Khan Districts. In the two 
ices last. named it generally goes by the name of Hindki. It is 
mae also spoken in the State of Bahawalpur, where it is called 
eae Bahawalpurl. Moreover Maltani is spoken by scattered 
Bahéwalpert. communitiesall over Sindh, where it is called Siraiki Hindki. 
Birgiki Hindki 


Maltani is » tronsition dialect between standard Lahndé and 
Sindhi, and presents several, points of similarity with the latter language. Returning 
north, in the northern half of the Sind Sagar Deab, and in the adjacent parts of the 
wha District. of Dera Ismail Khan, there is Thali, or dialect of the 
Thal, or Desert. It appronches the standard dialect of 
Shahpur, but differs in pronunciation, and hns several points of connexion with the 
Dardio Innguages. Finally, there are two mixed dinlecta spoken by the Khétrans and 
J&firs beyond the frontier in the Laghari ad 3ulaimon Hilla. 
Khétragui. Khatréni and Jafiri are both very similar to the Lahnda of 
Jagri Dera Ghazi Khan, but exhibit many interesting Dantic pecu- 
linrities. As may he expected from their geographical posi- 

tion, they both horrow from Baléchi. 
The dialects of the Salt Range and beyond it on the north fall into two sub-groups, 
a north-western and a uorth-enstern. These differ not. only in voeabulary, but also in 
grammar. In the latter respect, the most typical point of difference is in the povtposi- 
tion of the genitive. In the north-west, this is dé, as in Pafijabi, and in the north-enet, 
it is sd, which connects us with Dardic. The north-western sub-group rus from the 
centre of the Salt Range nearly due north through the districts of Jhelum, Attock, and 
ai tie Hazara (where it is called Hindko), and is also weed by the 
Hindis of Peshawar. ‘The north-eastem is more importnnt. 
[t covers the rest of the Salt Bunge, not only the eastern endl, but aleo the weetern end, 
whers it is the dinlect uf the important tribe of the Awags 
Awink:. and crosses the Indus into Kohat, where, as in Hasara, it is 
rere called Hindké. To the north-east it appears as Pothwiri 
(423.802 speakers in 1921), and under this name covers 


¥ 


vol, 1, Panr 1. 
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the District of Rawalpindi and parts of Jhelum and Gujrat. In the Murree Hills and in 
parts of Hazara it is also spoken with dialectic variations, and finally it is the language 
of the submontane tract south of Kashmir, where it is the 


array tongue of the Chibh and other tribes and of the State of 
unehhi, P ; 
unch. 


Labnda differs widely from the better known Pafijabi in vocabulary, more nearly 
approaching Sindhi in this respect. Some of its words are 
Labndé compared with ‘so found in Kashmiri,—a Dardic language,—and it con- 
Pafjkbi. tains even words once used in that form of speech but now 
no longer current. It is in its grammatical forms that the 
most characteristic differences from Patjab! are exhibited. Lahnda has a true future, of 
which the characteristic letter is a, and a true passive formed by suffixing 3, the former of 
which is strange to, and the latter of which is rare in, the speech of the central Panjab. 
It also employs pronominal suffixes with all the freedom of Sindhi and of the Dardic 
languages, and has many postpositions which do not occur in Patjabi. The northern 
dialects are harsher and more nasal than the southern, and possess characteristic features 
of their own, Arnongst them may be mentioned the wwe, as alrenly stated, of the post- 
position nd instead of da to form the genitive, the employment of an oblique form in the 
case of nouns ending in Consonants, and the fornution of the present participle. 


Beyond ballads and other folksongs Lahnd& has no literature, The majority of its 
speakers heing Musalmans, the Persian charicter is generally 
ees and written employed for writing it. Some Hindads employ a 
character common over the Panjab and Sindh called Lagee ', 
or ‘clipped.’ This isa most imperfect means of writing. It has only two or three 
churaeters fur the initial vowels, and none for the non-initial. The consonante, too, are 
far from clear and the script varies from place to place, It is seldom legible to anyone 
but the writer, and not always to him. In 1819 Carey published an edition of the New 
Testament in this character, in the dialect of the country round Uchch. He called this 
dialect. the Uchchi language. 
Sindhi is the language of Sindh, the country on each side of the River Indus, begin- 
ning about latitude 20° N. and atretching thence down 


ed to the sea. In the north it merges into Lahndé, to which 

Survey, it is closely related, and which, in the Siriki Hindkl! 

Vans... 1,875,686 dialect, iv also spoken all over Sindh by scattered communi- 
eae ee oat paasiey ties from the Western Panjab. It is spoken by three 
mea ages (Nd A quarter millions of people or o little more than the 
Lat. 4,000 population of Denmark. Sindhi has eix recognized dialects, 
Recbelbi 408214 Vicholi, Siraiki, Lasl, Lari, Tharéli, and Kachchhi. The 
Peapecifed 7! feat is apoken in Central Sindh. It ia the standard dialect, 
Tote) =. 8,874,210 and that employed in literature. Sirbiki is merely a varievy 

Viehaii. ot Vicholl and is no real dialect, The only difterence con- 

aie) sieta in its pronunciation being more clearly articulated and 


in slight variations in its vovabulary, and it is frequently confused with the allied 





' The word haa nothing to de with the ward Lehadd, which, as we have seen, mens ' West.’ 
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Siraiki Hindki spoken in the same country. In Sindhi, the word Sird means the ‘head’ 
of anything, aud Siratht hence comes to mean ‘ up-stream ' or ‘northern,’ from the point 
of view of the Lay’, or lower Sindh. Siraiki is considered by Sindhie to be the purest 
form of the language, or, as the proverb says, ‘a learned man of the Lay* is an ox in the 
Sird.’ It must be remembered that, as the uame of a locality, ‘the Sird’ or ‘the up- 
stream country’ isa relative term, and that its meaning varies with the locality of the 
speaker. The lower down the Indus a man lives, the larger the extent of the Sird, 
and from the point of view of an inhabitant of the Lar’, the term practically includes 

Lasi. the Vichélé, or Central Sindh. Lasi is the form of Sindhi 
spoken in the State of Las Bela. It isa transition dialect 
between Vichdli and Lari. The latter is the language of the 
Lar" already mentioned, and is considered to be rude and uncouth, but it retains many 
old forms, and displays one important feature of the Dardic languages-—the disaspiration 
of sonant consonante—which no longer exists in Vichdli. Tharéli and Kachehhi are 
hoth mixed dialects. The former is spoken by the hunting 
and outcast tribes of the Thar’, or desert, of Sindh, which 
forma the political boundary between that province and the Marwar country. It isa 
transition form of speech representing Sindhi shading off into Rajasthani, through a 
mechanical mixture of the two languages. Kachchhi, on 
the other hand, isa mixture of Sindhi and Gujarati, spoken 
in Cutch. 


Lari. 


Tharalii. 


Kachehhi. 


Sindhi bas received very slight literary cultivation, and few books have been written 

in it. Its proper alphabet is Landé, which, as usual, varies 

chevtarature and written from place to place and is legible with difficulty. The 

Gurmukhi and Nagari alphabets are also employed, but 

the Persian alphabet, with several additional letters for the sounds peculiar to the 
language, is the one now in general uec. 


Owing to its isolated position, Sindhi has preserved many phonetic and grammatical 
peculiarities which have disappeared elsewhere, and is a 
typical example of the Outer languages. In ancient times 
Sindh included the old Vrachada country, and fo the present day the language retaina 
special features which were recorded hundreds of years ago as characteristic of the old 
Vrachada Apabhrathéa from which it is descended. As already stated, the Hinda grain- 
marianne also recorded a Paigachi dialect as spoken in the Vraéchada country. The Pigichas, 
therefore, were once found in the country which is now Sindh, alongside of the people who 
then spoke Vrachada Apabhraméa, and whose descendants now speak Sindhi, One typical 
peculiarity of Paigachi and of Dardic, its modern representative, is that the letter ¢ when 
it comes hetween two vowels is not elided, as oceurs in all Indo-Aryan languages, but 
is kept without change. In other Indian Prakrits such a¢ first becaine d, and then 
disappeared altogether. The same phenomenon is to-day observable, though toa less extent, 
in Lahnda and Sindhi, and even occasionally in Pafjabi. Pafijabi, as hecomes its mixed 
origin, uanally has both forms, that with the ¢ and that without. Bnt Lahndaé and 
Sindhi in such cases prefer to keep the ¢iutact. Thus, the word for ‘sewn’ is si/% in 
Labnda (Sindhi uses another form), but sifé or e74 in Pafijabi; ‘done ' is in Lahnda kita 
Sindhi 42/6, but Patljahi kite or karid ; ‘drunk’ ie pitd in Luhndé and Pafijabi and: 


History of Bindbi. 
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pitd in Si.dhi. In a pure inner language, such as Hindi, the ¢ would be dropped in all 
these cases, and we should have sid, hid, and pid, or some such words.’ 

Inthe Dardic languages, the formation of the past participle of a verb calle for 

no special attention except in one case. In the Maiyil 

participa ™ OF Se Pet dialect of Kohistini it ends in the letter 2. Thus the verb 

kut-, strike, has ku/-ag-il for its past participle. We also find 

occasional instances of this in Shina ; but we do not find anything like this in the Inner 

sub-branch of the Indo-Aryan languages or in Lahnda, though the form reappears in 

Bindhi. Here the pnst participle generally ends in yé, as in maryd, struck, from the verb 

madr-eu’, to strike. But, when it is desired to emphasize the adjectival force of this 

participle. the final 6 is changed to M. eo that we get such forms na mér-ye-t", meaning 





fill Langueges in which 7 ip the charmeterietic letter of Une part perticiple. 


‘one who is in the cundition of having been struck.’ Gujarati is an Inner language, but, 
an we shall see, it has been superimyosed on another language of the Outer sub-branch, 
of which traces can stil] be observed. One of these traces ie the existence of this very 
|-participle, which is used in much the same way as in Sindhi, as in méryd or maré-l, 














V¥t must not be eupgond that | avgyent (at cither Lelnda or Bindbi in derived from any Paitschi (i¢, Davdic: dialvet. 
From the fact that both an Apabhroméa anda Poilichi were spoken in Vrichada, we are catitled to maintain thet the 
Pidaches were not ibe same tribe an these whe apoke the loal Apabhrasds. They were therefore foreigners, and so, by 
perity of resecning, were thee of Kehave. Areuning (hat the home of the Pittchas was somewhere: inthe rountry at the 
foot of he Dainirs, the nature) coaie for their amigration would hawe been through thé Pret Valley, down the Indus te 
the Kéieva and Vréchada country. This would be in fines when the eviginal inhabitants, whan they found ia site, were 
in 0 carsy a etagy of lingnistic Cevelopment that they afill reiained the ¢ in worda Jike gtd and so forth, The inflaspee of 
the cognate language of the wien rddches would account for the apeakere of Bindh! and Lehnd& not dropping Lhe f, when, 
in the nateral course of development. this had ocoerred Sarther cast. Rach infuenee would have more effcct ip the direction 
of cerservation than im the dirttion uf innovation, end hence we find few traces of ther Paidach) peculiarities (auch as 
the change of df to 7) which were Hrenge to the original dialect. I freely admit that mueh of thie ix pure theory, hut I do 
put sow my way to admitting the eurrectsess of any explenation, other than the ieflernse of some non-Indn- n forw of 
apterh, for (he retention nf the ¢ in these langasges. Paidicht sopplies al] the reqaiseents of such o tenges, both im tte 
kerality and in ita phonetic laws. (Since this nee written. In. P. Tettevco bes given e diferent caplanation of (be preernse 
of thig f, in J.-A O. 8. XULLIT, 1. S541 Ree alse the prevent writer in J. R.A. S., 198%, pp. 220M.) 
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struck. Further south, in Mar&thi, stil) an Outer language, we find this /-participle 
estnblished as the only form of the past participle, as in mdr-ilé, struck. So aleo we fluid 
this participle in all the remaining Outer languages, ae in the Oriva manila; Bengali 
marila; Bib&ri mdral; and Assamese md@ril. This /-jarticiple, therefore, is not only 
current over the whole of East-Aryan India, but reaches, through an unbroken chain of 
dialects, all imperceptibly shading off into each other, across India to the Arabian Sea, 
and thence northwards through Gujarati and Sindhi, but leaping acruzs Lahnde, into the 
Dardic country of the Indus Kéhistin. This is illustrative of the intinnte relationship 
which exists among all these Outer forme of speech, and, although Assunese differs 
widely from Marathi, and a speaker of one would be entirely unintelligible to the other, 
a man could almost walk for twenty-eight hundred miles, from Dibrugarh tu Bombay 
and thence to Dardistan, without being able to point toa single stage where he had 
passed from one language to another. Yet he would have passed through eight distinct 
tongues of the Indian Continent, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, 
Lahnida, and Kohistani,.and through many dialects. 

To the south-east, Sindhi merges into Gujarati, through its Kachcbhi dialect. 
Gujarati will be dealt with later on amongst the inner langua- 
ges. As we now have it Gujarati is a member of the Inner 
Sub-branch, although, like Pailjabi, it occupies territory once 
held by some member of the Outer Sub-branch. Leaving, therefore, Gujarati for the 
present we go on further south along the west. coast of the Indian Peninsula, and, about. 
a hundred miles north of Bombay, near the Portuguese settlement of Daman, come to 
Marathi. 

Marathi, in its various dialects, extends nearly across the Peninsula of Indin. 
It is spoken by nineteen millions of people, 
or two millions lesa than the population of 
Synin. In the Bombay Presidency it covers 
the north of the Deccan Plateau and a strip of country between the Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, extending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also the language 
of most. of Berar and of a good portion of the north-west of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizain’a dominions. It stretches across the south of the Central Provinces (except 
in n few localities in the extreme south, where the language is the Dravidian Telueu), 
and occupies also a great part of the State of Bastar. Here it merges into Oriva 
through the Bhatri dialect of that language. It has to ita north, in order from west to 
enst, Gujarati, Rajasthani, Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi, The first three are 
langunges of the Imer Sub-branch, and Marathi does not merge into them. Qn the 
contrary, there is a sharp border-line between the two forms of epeech. On the other 
hand, its most eastern dialect, Hal*hi of Bastar, shows such intimate connexion with the 
neighbouring Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, that it ie a matter of opinion to 
which language it helongs.' [n other words, Marathi merges into Eastern Hindi through 
its Hal*hi dialect. Further east it grednally shades off into Oriya, which is also a 
language of the Outer Sub-branch. We hnve already seen that when, in Sindhi, it is 
desired to give the past participle of » verba parely adjectival force the letter / ia appended 
to it. In Gujarati we meet the same form with a more extended, but not universal use, 


i cr te ont ee em 


(Kachohbi). 
(Gujarati). 


Burrey Census of 1621. 
Maysthi 18,011,944 14,597,831 


oF neither a ace 


) Bos the reinarks on p. 81 ute, 
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In Marathi, we for the first time find this ! the only means of indicating past time, no 
other form being sllowed as an option, and this method is henceforth the sole means 
which we shall find employed through the remaining languages of the Outer Sub-branch. 
In one point, Marathi differs from all other Indo-Aryan 
vernaculara. In the language of Vedic times, each word 
had a tone, just like those of which we found numeroue instances in the 
Indo-Chinese languages. Each word had its own peculiar phonetic pitch, as 
distinct from the stress-accent with which we are familiar in English. It ia 


Stress-acesnt in Marathi. 


aa if the speakera of Vedic Sanskrit said 


re Ma ri a 
where we say Marathi retains many traces of these an- 


cient tones, though they are no longer tones, but have been converted into weak stress- 
accents, much as we say Marga nowadays.’ The other Indo-Aryan languages have all lost 
every trace of these ancient tones, and have adopted instead an entirely independent 
System of stress-accents falling, with one or two exceptions, as much as possible on the 
antepenultimate of each word, much aa if we were to say Mdria, 

Mar&thi has a copious literature of great popularity. The poets wrote in the true 
vernacular of the country, and used a vocabulary mostly 
composed of honest Tadbhavas. The result is that the lan- 
guage of the present day is rich in them, and though the scholars for whom the Maratha 
country is famous bave in later times endeavoured with some success to heighten tho 
style of the language by the use of Tatsamas, these prasites have not obtained that complete 
mastery over the literary form of speech that they have in Bengali. The country was 
not invaded ly the Musalmans till a comparatively Jate period, and waa more or lese 
successful in repelling the invasion, so that the number of words borrowed from or 
through Persian is small. As Mr. Beames savs, Marathi is one of those languages which 
may be called playful. It delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and has struck 
out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary words, diminutives, and the like, than 
any of the cognate tongues. Marathi is usually written and 
printed in the Nagari character, a modification of which is 
known as mddi or ‘twisted,’ and invented by Balaji Avaji, Secretary to the famous 
Sivaji (1627-S0), is used by some for current correspundence. 


Mar&thi Vocabulary. 


Written Character. 


The earliest Maraéthi writers whose works have come down to us are Namadéva and 
Dnyandla, who flourished at the end of the thirteeath cen. 
tury and drew their inspiration from the early Vaishnava 

reformers. Sridhara (end of sixteenth century) is best known for his ymraphrasea of the 
Sanskrit Puranas, but the most celebrated of all was Tukarama or Tukdha, a contempor- 
ary of Sivaji, who wrote in the first balf of the seventeenth century. His ‘ Abhangas,’ 
or loosely constructed hymns in honour of the god Vithéba, are household words in the 
Marathi co country. The Most, famous successor of Tokarama Was Mordpant (A.D. 1720). 


Literature. 





‘Bee jee Professor 1 Turner, The Inde Germanic Acomt in “Mara(Hl, in TWAS, 1918, BO3ft.’ The partic alar “exnmple 
given by me fas been suggested by the example given in Max Muiler's Sanstrit Gravimar, Some languages, auch aa Bengali, 
throw the atrese-accont even further back than the anterenoitimate. 
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As in the case of the other vernaculars of Indis, nearly all the earlier work is in ceree, 
although there are eome prose chronicles of varying importance, 

No less than thirty-nine names have been recorded in the Survey as those of dinlects 
of Marathi. Few of these can be called genuine dialects, 
the majority being merely forms of the standard speeoh or 
of one of the real dialects, pronounced in some peculiar way according to locality or to 
the caste of the speakers. For instance, the Marathi of the Konkan north of Ratnagiri 
is very nearly the same as the standard, but natives recognize iwo dialects, one 
spoken by the Brahmans, aud unother spoken by Musalm4ns. These minute differences 
are all investigated in the pages of the Survey, but here would be manifestly out of place. 
It will be sufficient to mention here the four main dialects, viz., Deéi, Konkan Standard, 
the Marathi of Berar and the Central Provinces, and Kotikagi. 


Dialects. 


Dééi Marathi is the standard forin of the lanenmge spoken in its purity round Poona, 


Maréthi Dialects. Suites It has trevelled far with the Maratha 
pui wwe tB9,8S =: CONNQUerors, and there are large colonies 
Konkan Standard. .  . 2,360,817 oof ifs speakers in Baroda, which is a 
oe Bo 787745) Marithi State (although geographically 
Unspecified a ener "395,295 in Gujarat), in Saugor, and in other parts 





of Central India.  Konkwa Standard 
is a variety of Daéi spoken in the northern 
Cebus pert of the Konkan, from Daman to beyond Ratnagiri. South 

of it is the trne Konkapi spoken in the country round 

Goa, and Konkan Standard is a form of speech intermediate between it and Dééi. 
It varies from place to place, and eightven different sub-diniects of it are described in the 
Survey. In the south it more nearly approaches Konkaai in 

Bankdti. such forms as the Bankoti (used by Musalmans) (1,767)' 

and Sangaméévari (1,332,800), both spoken in the Central 
Konkan. Further north, the influence of Gujarati becomes 
Parbhi. apparent, aud the sub-dinlect named Par*bhi (160,000) 

is the form used by newrly the whole Marathi-speaking 

population of Bombay and Thann, as far north ns Daman. As spoken by the important 
Rapti. caste of Kun*bis (368,000) it is given their name, ana 
similarly the Koi aub-dinloct (189,186) ia used by the 
Kolis of Bombay Town and Island, of Thana, Kolale, and 
Janjira. The Konkan Standard dialect has received a certain amount of literary 
cultivation, having been employed by the Portuguese missionaries of Salsette, who, in the 
seventeenth century, wrote o grumimar of the dialect as spoken in Thana and an abridged 
version of the gospels in the ame form of speech. The 
dialect apbken in Berar, Central Provinces, and also in 
the Nisam’s Dominions varies os little from the standard Dédi as does Konkan 
Standard. Here the principal difference is a tendency to shorten final vowels, and there 
are other minor peculiarities which vary from place to place, As we go east, there is a 
tendency to merge into the cognate Eastern Hind!. The dialect of Berar and the 
neighbouring parts of the Nisam’s Dominions is called Varbad! (2,084,023). 


a ns enn nl re ce 


Total «16,011,946 


Sahgamédvari. 


Koji. 


Berar Dialect. 
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1 These figures for sub-dlslects are seceemtily thous of the But¥ey ealy. 
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Historienlly, it should represent the purest Marathi, for Berar corresponds to the ancient 
Vidarbha or Maharashtra; but in after centuries the political centre of gravity moved 
farther west, and with it the linguistic staudurd. The River Wardha, which separates 
the Central Provinces from Berar, may also be taken as the linguistic houndary between 
Varhadi and the next sub-dialect, Nagpuri. The former is, however, also found in 
the Distriet of Betul, in the Central Provinces, while, on the other hand, the Mar&thi of 
the Basim Diatriet and of the western part of Buldana, both belonging to Berar, is not 
Varhadi, but more nearly approaches the Dééi of Poona. The language of the southern 
half of the Central Provinces is also Marathi, the local form 
heing called Nagpuri (1,823,475). It is practically the same 
as Varhadi, but, as elsewhere, varies according to locality, diverging further from 
the standard as we go east. In the Saugor District, the Marathi spoken is not Nagpurt, 
but ia the standarl form of the language. This tract of country passed to us from 
the Peshwa and not from the N&gpur Raj, and the Marathi-speaking population came 
from Poona, not Nagpur. They regard the true Nagpur pesple with some contempt in 
consequence. The same is the case with the scattered Marathé fnmilies of Damoh 
and Jabalpur. In the extreme east of the Nagpurt area, iv the District of Bala- 
gbat, the dialect bas changed so much that it has a separate name, and is called Marbéti. 
In this part of the Central Provinces, the Districts of Balaghat and Bhandara 
are the enstern ontpoats of Nagpuri. Further enst we are met by Chhattisgarhi, which 
is a dialect of Eastern Hindi. To the south of this area, Marathi covers the north of the 
District of Chanda (the south is occupied by Telugu), and gradually merges into 
Hal"hi.  Hal*bi, also called Bastari (104,971), was for 
long nobody's child in the linguistic classification of India. 
Our Survey showa that it is x corrupt mixture of several languages, both Aryan 
and Dravidian, forming « transition tongue between Marathi and Oriya, but generally 
with s Marathi Inckhone. The Flal*bi of the State of Bastar is considered by Chhattia- 
garhi-speakers to he Marathi, and hy Mar&thi-speakers to be Chhattisgarhi, and this well 
illustrates ite mixed nature. It is spoken in the central part of Bastar, having Telugu to 
its south. In the north-enst corner of Bastar we find a form of speech called Bhatri. 
'‘Lhis is the link between Hal*hi and Oriyé, snd is classed as a dinlect of the latter 
langnage. It might with almost equal accuracy be described as one of the many forma 
of Halhi. Immediately to its east lies Oyiyé. We have now brought Marathi 
across India, from the Arabian Sea to within a couple of hundred milea of the 
Bay of Bengal. Hitherto attention bas naturally heen fixed upon the particular dialect 
of it which ix spoken in the Bombay Presidency, and it has usually been classed as the 
most south-western of the Aryan languages of India. It will have heen seen that 
‘Bonthern ’ describes it much more completely. 


Nigpuri. 


Hal‘bi. 


Returning to the Bombay Presidency, we must. consider the one form of Mardéthi 
which is a real dialect, and not merely a corrupt form of the 
standard form of apeech. This is Konkani, spoken in the 
Kewkan, from Malwan in the north to Karwar in the south. It is the language of the 
Portuguese settlement of Goa, and is widely spoken in the Districts of Belgaum and 
North and South Kanam aud in the State of Sawantwadi. In Gon, it is usually 
called Goanese. It bas several other local names, indicating slight differences of 


Kéfikapi. 
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idiom, which it is not necessary to mention here. Asa dialect of Marathi, it branched 
off from the common parent Prakrit at a relatively eurly period, so that there 
are many divergencies from the standard of Poona. Indeed, in some respects, it 
has preserved an older stage of phonetical development, aml shows a greater variety of 
verbal forms. It has no surviving national literature, the old manuscripts having been 
destroyed after the Portuguese conquest of Gow as containing pagan doctrines, but 
a new literature, Christian in character, has sprung up under the care of the Portuguese 
missionaries. One of these, an Englishman, Thomas Stephens (or Thomaz Estevéo) by 
name, who came to Goa in 1579 and died there in 1619, wrote the first Konkagt 
grammar, and from his hand we also have a poetical paraphrase of the New Testament 
which is still popular. The old Konkani literature is said to have been written in 
the Nagari character, and tbis was aleo used by Carey in his translation of the New 
Testament. Later on the Kanarese alphabet was introduced, and lastly the Jesuit 
Fathers of the Christian College at Mangalore have made use of the Roman alphabet 
in eeveral of their religious books. The modern literature is alinost exclusively reli- 
gious, and is now written in these three characters. 


Opportunity may here be taken to mention Singhalese. This, though an Indo-Aryan 
form of speech, is not dealt with in the Survey, nor is it the 
language of any part of India proper. Jt is spoken in 
Ceylon, especially in the southern half of that island, whither it was imported, apparently 
with Buddhism, from the western side of India. Its nearest relative in India ia Marathi, 
but the relationship is <listant, and there are few obvious traces of the connexion. 
A dialect of Singhalese is Mahl, spoken in the Maldive 
islands and Minicoy. 


Binghaleece. 


Mahl 


The languages of the Eastern Group are Oriya, Bihari, Bengali, and Asaamese. It 
Bastein Grow thus includes all the Aryan languages of 
Survey, Census of 1921. India which, roughly speaking, are in use to 











cathe eS ove pean Rae the east of the meridian of Benares. Oriya 
ihari : . 37,180 : r ei 4 is 
Bengsli. - — 41,098,984 av,204000 OF Utkali is the Aryan language spoken in 
Assamese . s,s, 447,689 1,727,898 Orissa and in the country borderigg on that 
Totat «89,804,148 95,807,082 + Province. To the north it includes a portion 
= ——- of the District of Miduapore, which, together 
Ortyé. ° with a part of Balasore, was the Orissa of 
Survey. Cengus of 1021. ‘ . * ’ 

eects © pveaaas ‘i the phrase Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
Mixed Disleeta of found in the Diwéni grant and in the regu- 
the North . . 588,708 or lations framed by Government in the last 
sage tess piel “ decades of the 16th century. It is also the 
i i. Isnguage of the District of Singhbhum, 


Total. 043.685 10,148,165 Lelonging to the Division of Chota Nagpur, 


and of several Indian States which fall politically within that Division. On the west it 
is the language of the greater part of Sambalpur, which haa lately been added to 
the Orisea Division, and of a small portion of the District of Raipur in the Central 
Provinces, together with the many Native States which lie hetween these two Districts 





‘ 1a the Conaae returns, nearly all the speakers of BikSri are shown as speaking Weetern Hindi. In the retures, only 
7,381 are shown for Bihari. The figures given above are corrected estimates. 
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and Orisea proper. On the south it is the language of the north of the District of 
Ganjam, with its connected Indian States, aud of the Jeypore Agency of Vizagepatam. 
It is thus spoken in four Provinces of British India,—Bibar and Orisaa, Bengal, the 
Central Provinees, and Madras, and covers, say, 82,000 aquare miles, an area a little leas 
than that of Yugo-slavia, while the number of its speakers (nine millions) is a little 
more than that of the combined populations of Norway and Bweden. 


It is called Oriya, Odri, or Utkali, that is to say, the language of Odra or Utkala, 
both of which are ancient names for the country known 
te the English as Orissa. It is sometimes called Uriya, but 
this name is merely a mis-spelling of the more correct Oriya. The earliest example of 
the language which is at present known consists of some Oriy& words in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century. An inscription dated a century later contains several sentences 
which show that the language was then fully developed, and differed little from 

Sidacissin beandasing the modern form of speech either in spelling or in grammar. 
It is bounded on the north hy Bengali, on the north-west by 
Bihari, on the west by the Chhattiagarhi dialect of Eastern 
Hindi, and on the south by Telugu. To the south-west it 
merges into the Hal*hi dialect of Marathi through Bhatri. Thisis the only true dialect. 
In the north there are several mixed dialects, half-Oyiyé and half-Bengali. Of theee 
there are alinos! as many forme as there are speakers, the two languages being mixed at 
random according to the pereonal equation of each. A sentence may begin in Oriya 
and end in Bengali or vice vered, or the two languages may he mixed clause aud clause 
about, Wut all this does not constitute any definite dialect. Elsewhere Oriya has 
local varieties of pronunciation and accent, but the standard is in the main closely 
followed over the whole Oriyé-speaking area. Bhatriis the 
transition dialect to Marithi, and the only specimens of 
it that I have seen were written in the Nagari (ic¢., the Maratht) alphabet, and not 
in that peculiar to Oriya. 


Mame of Languege. 


Dinlects. 


Bnatri 


Oriya ia handicapped by possesaing an exceedingly awkward and cumbrous written 
charrcter. This character is, in its basis, the same as 
Wagari, but is written by the local scribes with a stylus on a 
talipot palm leaf. The ecratches are themselves legible, but, in order to make them 
more pinin, ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and fills up the furrows that 
form the letters. The palin leaf is excessively fragile, and any ecratch in the direction 
of the grain tends to make it split. Aea line of writing on a long narrow leaf ie neces- 
mrily in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the wee of the atraight top 
line which is a distinguishing feature of the Négari character. For this the Oriya ecribe 
ie compelled to substitute a series of curves, which almost surround cach letter. 
It requires remarkably good eyee to read an Ofiyé printed book, for the exigencies 
of the printing-press compel the type to be emall, and the greater part of each letter is 
thie curve, which is the asme in nearly all, while the real soul of the character, by 
which one is distinguished from another, is hidden in the centre, and is eo minute that it 
ia often diffoult to we. At first glance, an Oriya book seems to be all curves, and 
it takes a second look to notice that there is something inside each. 


Written Character 
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On the ground that its grammatical structure in eome respects closely resembles that 
of Bengali, Oriya has more than once been elaimed by 
Connexion with Bengsit, = Calcutta Pandits as a dialect of that language. They are, 
however, wrong. It is a sister, not a daughter, and the mutual! points of resemblance are 
due to the fact that they have a common origin in the ancient Magadha A pabbrarhéa. 
Tt has the same dearth of forms for expressing number as Bengali, and when the plural 
has to be expressed it is done, as in that language, by the aid of @ noun of multitude. As 
in all the Eastern languages, the first and second persons singular of the verb are used 
only by the uneducated, or when respect: is not intended. It has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is apelt. There are few of those 
slurred consonants and broken vowela which make Bengali so difficult a language for 
a foreigner to speak correctly. Each letter in each word is clearly sounded, and it has 
been well described as ‘comprehensive and poetical, with a pleasing sound and musical 
intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and master.’ In Bengali, the stress- 
accent is thrown Lack as fer as possible, and, to assist this, the succeeding syllables of 
the word are contracted or slurred over in pronunciation; but in the best Opiyd every 
syllable is distinctly pronounced, and the accent is put on the penultimate syllable if it is 
a long one, and never further back than the autepenultimate. The Oriya’ verbal system is 
at, once simple and complete. It hasa long array of tenses, but the whole is ao logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed upon 
the memory. It ia particularly noticeable for the very complete set of verbal nouns, 
present, past, and future, which take the place of the incomplete series of influitive and 
cerund that we find in Benguli, and for want of which that language is sometimes 
driven to strange straits in order to embody what seems to us the simplest idea, When 
a Bengali wishes to express the idea embodied in what in Latin would be called the 
infinitive, he has to borrow the present participle for the occasion, and then has to employ 
it for all tenses, so that the word is used, in the Arst place, not as a participle, and, in the 
second place, not necessarily in the present tense. Oriyé, on the other hand, simply takes 
the appropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the case which the meaning necessarily re- 
quiree. Ae every infinitive must be some case of some verbal noun, it follows that Oriyé 
wramimar does not know the so-called ‘ Infinitive Mood’ at all. The veriest begiuner 
does not miss it, and instinctively makes up his ‘infinitive’ or hia ‘gerund’ as he re- 
quires it. In this respect Opiya grammar is in a more completa stage of development 
than even Classica] Sanskrit, and can be compared only with the old Sanskrit of the 
Vedic times. This archaic character, both of form aud of vocabulary, runs through the 
whole language, and is no doubt accounted for by its geographical position. Orisa has 
ever heen an isolated country bounded on the east by the ocean, and on the west by hilly 
tracts inbubited by wild whoriginal tribes, and bearing an evil reputation for air and water, 
On the south, the langunge is Dravidian, and belongs to an altogether different family, 
while, on the north, it has seldom had political ties with Bengal. 


On the other hand, Orissa has been a conquered country. For eight centuries it 

was subject. to the kings of Telinga, and, in modern times, it 

was for fifty years under the awny of the Bhslis of Nagpur, 

both of whom have left deep impressions of their rule upon the land. On the language 

they have imposed » niunber of Telugu and Marathi worde and idiome which sul! 
2% 


Iedbwenoce of other languages. 
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survive. These are, eo far as we know, the only foreign elements of importance that have 
intruded into Oriyé. There are alson few Persian words which have come from the 
Musalmans and a small vocabulary of English court terms and the like, which English 
domination has brought into vogue. Oriya has a fairly 
large literature, mainly composed of religious poetry, that 
relating to Krishna being most prominent. Asa vernacular, it is almost confined to its 
proper home, though speakers of the language are found in various parts of India, where 
they are mainly either domestic eervante or palki-bearers. 


Literatere. 


The province of Bihar was for centuries much more closely connected politically with 
the country which ia now the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh than with Bengal. Even so lo: ago asthe time of 
the composition of the Sanskrit epic of the Ramayana, Réma-chandra, the prince of 
Ayodhyé (the modern Oudh), is represented as taking his famous bride, Sité, from the 
country of Mithila, or the present North Bihar. The face of the Bihari is ever turned to 
the North-West; from Bengal he has experienced only hostile invasions. For these 
reasons, the language of Bihar has often been considered to be a form of the ‘ Hind!’ 
said to be spoken in the United Provinces, hut really nothing can be further from the 
fact. In spite of the hostile feelings with which Biharie regard everything connected 
with Bengal, their language is a sister of Bengali, and only a distant cousin of the 
tongue spoken to its west. Like Bengali and Oriya, it is a direct descendant of the old 
Maywtha Ajwbhramsa. It occupies the original eeat of that language, and still retains 
nearly all its characteristic features. In one particular of phonetics alone does it depart 
from its parent, namely in the pronunciation of the sibilants. Thie is accounted for hy 
the political influence of the North-West. The pronunciation of these letters is a literal 
shibboleth Let ween Bengal and Central Hindostan. A man who pronounces his 8's as sh 
would at once be known as a Bengali and treated as such. The Biharis, therefore, in 
their desire, which has existed for several centuries, to sever all connexidn with the 
people to the east, have striven after the prununciation of the s’s of the west, and have 
now acquired it; but that it ix » comparatively modet innovation is clearly shown by 
the fact that, althongh they pronounce a, in the Kaithi national character they alwaye 
write sh, and use the very character that the Hindd grammarians employed to illustrate 
the sh-sound which in their time was xo characteristic of the tongue of Magadha. 


Bib&ri. 


Bihari is not the vernacular of Bihar only, but is also spoken far beyond the limite 
of that Province. To the west it is spoken in the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces, and even in a small 
portion of Oudb. Ite western boundary may be taken as roughly the meridian passing 
through Benares, although it really extends a short distance beyond that city. On the 
south it is spoken in the two plateaux of Chotn Nagpur. Itextends from the Himalaya 
on the North to Singhbhum (an Oriyé-speaking district) on the South, and from 
Manbhum on the South-East to Basti in the North-West. The total aren covered by it is 
about 90,000 square miles, or 3,000 more than that of Yugo-Slavia, and the number of 
ite speakers (thirty-seven millions) is @ little less than that of the population of 
Italy. The linguistic boundaries are Bengali to its East, the Himalayan tongues to ite 
North, Eastern Jlindi to its West, and Oriya to its South. 


Where spoken. 
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Bih&ri has three main dialects: Maithili, Magahi, and Bhojpuri. Each of these 
has several sub-dialects. Maithili or 
Burrey, = Commun cf 1981. Tirhutiaé is spoken over Tirbut, a part of 
Maithii =. . (10,888,307 a Champaran, eastern Monghyr, Bhagalpur 
Megs eee - and western Purnea. It is found in its 
Bhojpari «90,419,608 pee on 
—_—_ _ __________ greatest purity in the District of Darbhanga, 
EMAL 2.2. sR OEOe 14,042,450 ond has a small literature going hack to the 
eee fifteenth century. Vidyapati Thakur, who 
lived about that time, was a Sanskrit writer of some repute, and one of his works, 
translated into Bengali, was for many years the terror of examinees in the latter 
language. But it is upon his dainty songs in his own vernacular that his fame chiefly 
rests. He was the first of the old Master Singers whose short religious poems, dealing 
principally with Radha and Krishna, exercised such potent influence on the faiths of 
Eastern India. His songs were adopted and enthusiastically recited by the celebrated 
Hindi reformer Chaitanya (fourished sixteenth century), and, through him, became the 
house poetry of the Lower Provinces. Numbers of imitators sprang up, many of whom wrote 
in Vidyapati’s name, so that it is now difficult to separate the geuuine from the iunitation, 
especially as in the great collection of these songs which is the accepted authority in 
Bengal, the former have become altered in the course of generations to suit the Bengali 
idiom and metre. Vernacular literature has also had several dmmatic authors in 
Darbhanga, the local custom being to write the body of a play in Sanskrit but the 
songs in Maithili. There have aleo been some epic poems, of which at least one has 
survived in part. 

Magahi is spoken in South Bihar and in the Chota Nagpur District of Hazaribagh 
which covers the northern of the two platewux of that 
Province. It does not extend to the southern plateau, of 
which, as we shall see, the language is a form of Bhojpuri. It has no written literature, 
hut Carey trunslated the New Testament into it in 1815 and some folktales and songs 
have heen collected and printed. The northern part of the locality iu whieh Magahi ie 
now spoken corresponds to the ancient Magadba, and was therefore the hend-quarters of 
the ancient Magadha A pabhranmda. 


Bhojpuri is properly speaking the language of Bhojpur, the name of a town and 
pargana in the north-west of the District of Sbnhahad. It 
connotes, however, the language spoken over a much wider 
aren. It occupies the whole of West Bihar and of the eastern districts of the United 
Provinces. It also covers the District of Palamau, and the southern, or Ranchi, plateau 
of Chota Nagpur. It varies according to locality, the tongue of .\gamgarh and Benares 
differing somewhat from that of Shahabad and Saran, another division of forins being 
between the Bhojpuri spoken north, and that spoken south, of the Ganges. It has one 
important sub-dialect, the Nagpurié of Chota Nagpur, and natives also recognize, by 
using separate names, the Madbési Bhojpuri spoken in 


Dialects, 


Magahi. 


Bhojpuri. 


Manet, Champaran, the Sarwaria of Basti and the neighbourhood, 
pore ia and the Tharul, or broken dialect spoken by the hill tribes of 


the Himsloys; but bincad are reflosments of emall imyortanes, 
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The three main eub-dialects are the Standard, the Western, and Nagpurié. Western 
Bhojpuri is frequently called ‘ Parbi’, or ‘ the Language of 
(Pts i). the East’ par excellence. This is naturally the name given 
to it by the inhabitants of Western Hindostan, but has the disadvantage of being too 
indefinite. It is used very loosely, and often includes languages which have nothing 
to do with Bhojpuri, simply because they are spoken to the ‘East’ of those who refer 
to them. Bhojpuri has a very small literature, all written in the last few years. One 
or two portions of the Scriptures have been tranalated into it. 
These three dialects fall naturally into two groups, namely Maithili and Magabi on 
the one hand and Bhojpuri on the other. The speakers are 
emiationship of the three also separated by ethnic peculiarities, but Maithili and 
Magahi and the speakers of these two dialects are much more 
closely related to each other than either of them is to Bhojpuri. I shall here content 
myeelf with noting the most characteristic differences which at once strike the casual 
observer. In pronunciation Maithili, and to a less degree Magahi, ia much rounder than 
Bhojpuri. In Maithili, the vowel a is pronounced with a broad sound approaching the ‘0 
in kot’ colour that it possesses in Bengali. Bhojpuri, on the contrary, pronounces the 
vowel with the clear sharpcut tone whioh we hear all over central Hindoatan. On the 
other hand, it also possesses a long drawled vowel which ia sounded like the ave in ‘awl’. 
The contrast between these two sounds is 8o very marked, and is of such frequent ocourrenoce, 
that in each case it gives a tone to the whole dialect which is recognized at once. In 
the declension of nouns, Bhojpuri has an oblique form of the genitive case, which is 
wanting in the other dialects. The polite pronoun of the second person, whieh is 
frequently heard in conversation, is epane in Maithiliand Magahi, but raure in Bhojpuri. 
The verb substantive in Maithili is usually chkas or achh’, he is. In Magahi it is usually 
hai, and in Bhojpuri bdté, bard, or hiewé. The three dialects all agree in forming the 
present tense by adding the verb substantive to the present participle, exactly as in 
other modern Indian languages; but Mayahi has ulso a special form of the present, 
dékhe hat, exactly equivalent to the English ‘he is a-seeing’, and so hae Bhojpuri 
another form dékhd-ld, the literal meaning of which is doubtful. The whole system of 
verbal conjugation is amazingly complex in Maithili and Magahi, but is as simple and 
straightforward in Bhojpuri as it is in Bengali or Hinds. There are many other minor 
differences between the three dialects, but the ahove are those which are most characteristic 
and striking. Suffiec it to say, further, that Maithili and Magahi are dialects of 
nationalities that have carried conservatism to the excess of uncouthoess, while Bhojpuri 
is the practical language of an energetic race, which is ever ready to accommodate 
itself to circumstances, and which has made its influence felt all over India. 


The last remark brings us to the considerntion of the ethnic differences between the 
. speakers of Maithili and Magnhi on the one band, and those 
whospeak Bhojpuri on the other, These ary great. Mithila, 
a country with an ancient history, traditions of which it retains to the present day, 
is land under the spiritual dominion of a sept of Brahmans extraordinarily sernpulous 
in regaru to the mint, anisc, and cummin of the law, For centuries it has been toc proud 
to admit other nationalities to intercourse on equal terms, sud has suffered conquest 
after conquest, from the north, from the east, and from the west, without changing its 
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ancestral traditions. The story goes that at the marriage of Rima, the Bribmans of 
Mithila showed the same uncivilized pride characteristic of their descendants in the 
twentieth century. This Brahmanical domination has left ineffaceable marke upon the 
nature of the rest cf the population. Mithila, or Tirhut, is one of the most congested 
parts of India. The inhabitants increase, and multiply, and impoveriah the earth, nor 
will they seck other means of life than agriculture, or other lands on which to practise 
the one art with which they are acquainted. Magadha, on the other hand, although it 
is intimately connected with the early history of Buddhism, wae teo long a cockpit for 
contending Musalméno armies, and too long directly subject to the head-quarters of a 
Musalman province, to remember its former glories of the Hindi age. A great part 
of it is wild, barren, and sparsely cultivated, and over much of the remainder cultiva- 
tion is carried on only with difficulty by the aid of great irrigation works spread widely 
over the country, and dating from prebistoric times. Its peasantry, oppressed for 
centuries, and even now, under British rule, poorer than that of any neighbouring part 
of India, is uneducated and unenterprising. There is an expressive word current in 
Easteru Hindostan which illustrates the national character. It ie ‘dhadée’, and has 
two meanings. One is ‘uncouth’, ‘boorish’, and the other ie ‘an inhabitant of 
Magadha.’ Which meaning is the original and which the derivative, I do not know; 
but a whole history is contained in these two syllables. 


The Bhojpuri-speaking country is inhabited by a people curiously different from 
the others who epesk Bibdri dialects. They form one of the fighting nations of 
Hindostan. An alert and active nationality, with few scruples and considerable abili- 
ties, dearly loving a fight for fighting’s sake, they have spread over Aryan India, each 
man ready to carve his fortune out of any opportunity that may present iteelf. They 
have in former times furnished a rich mine of recruitment to the Hinddstiai army, and, 
oo the other hand, they took a prominent part in the mutiny of 1857. As fond as the 
Trishman of a atick, the long-boned, etalwart Bhojpuri, with hie staff in hand, is a 
familiar object etriding over the fields far from his home. Thousands of them have emi- 
grated to British Colonies and have returned rich men; every year still larger numbers 
wander over Northern Bengal, and seek employment, either honestly as pdlki-bearere, 
or, otherwise, as dacoits. The larger Bengal landholders each keep a posse of these men 
euphemistically termed ‘darwins', to hold his tenants in order. Such are the people 
who speak Bhojpuri, and it can be understood that their Ianguage is a handy article, 
made for current use, and pot too much encumbered by grammatical subtilties. 


Throughout the Bihari area, the written character ia that known as Kaithi. This 
script is used over the whole of Hindoatan alongside the 
more complete and elegant Nagarl. Practieally speaking 
the former may be looked upon as the current hand of the latter, although epigraphi- 
cally it is not a corruption of it, as is thought by some. Kaithi is the official character 
of two widely distant countries, Bihar and Gujarat, and a Tirhut Patwhri finds little 
diffeulty in reading a Gujarati book. The Brihmans of Tirhut employ 4 special 
character of their own, called the Maithili soript. It closely resembles that used for 
Bengali, but differs from It just enough to make it ot firet sight rather pussiing to 
read. 
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Bengali is the language of the Gangetic Delta, and of the country immediately to 
eceain its north and east. It is spoken by forty-two millions of 
people, approximately equivalent to the population of 
France. North of the Ganges ita western boundary may he taken as the River Maha- 
nanda in the east of the District of Purnea. South of the Ganges it reaches up to the 
foot of the Chota Nagpur plateaux. It covers the greater part of the District of Midna- 
pur, and that tract of Singhbhum which is known as Dhalbhum. To the east, ir runa 
a short way up the Assam Valley, taking in about half the District of Goalpara, and, in 
the Surma Valley, it covers the whole of Sylhet and Cachar, as well as Mymensingh and 
Dacea, although here the ground is partly occupied by Tibeto-Burman languages, whose 
speakers are met with in scattered colanies. Further south, it is spoken in Noakhali and 
Chittagong, and even in parts of the Hill Tracts of the latter District and of Arakan. 
To ite north it has the Tibeto-Burman languoges of the Himalaya, to ita west Bibdari, to 
its south-west Oriya, and to itseast libeto-Burman languages and Assamese. On the 
south it is bounded by the Bay of Bengal. In no other speech of India is the literary 
tongue so widely divorced from that of ordinary conversation asin Bengali Thetwo can 
almost be apoken of as distinct languages, rather than as two dialects of the same lan- 
guage. Up to the last thirty years hardly anything was known about the actual speech 
of the forty odd millions who were recorded in the census tableaas having Bengali for 
their vernacular. Even European grammarians, most of whom were missionaries and 
ought to have known better, were the obedient slaves of the Pandita of Calcuita, and 
illustrated only the artificial hook language in their works. Beames was the first, and 
I believe the only, writer in the concluding decades of the last century to draw attention 
to the necessity of putting on record what the peuple really spoke.’ Since then the 
Linguistic Survey has succeeded in exploring the Bengali dialects with considerable 
success, and a band of writers headed by the eminent Rabindranath Tagore is creating « 
tuste for a chaster prose stvie in which the classical Bengali of the last century is skilfully 
blended with the forms of modern everyday speech. 


In dividing this language into dialects, the lines of cleavage may be either 
Dikincté: horizontal or perpendicular; adopting the former method 

we get the literary dialect on the ona hand, and the true 

vernacular on the other. The former is practically the same all over Bengal, but is 
used only in books and newspapers, or when epesking formally. On other occasions, 
speakers of Bengali sink back into a more or less refined version of the second dialeet. 


Pt a ne ea ee 
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' The result of the influence of the old soboo! of Bandits apon Bengali may be illustrated by taking a passage of 
nartative Engteh. and substituting @ Latio word for every newn that oecure. Theoretically the nouns should be ia Angle- 
Saxon, but, to ay Englishinan, Latin more nearly holds the position of a learned language that Sanskrit dees in Indie. Aa 
an example I give a wres or two of the Parable of the Prodigal fon. with @ Latin word (gender ond case being wusily 
neglecte!) aubetituted wherever the Bengali version employs ® Benskris one, —'A certain vir had two filinses, And tne 
jasior Gliue medic of them said to his pater, “ pater give me the pars of the substantia that falleth to me.” And he made 
divicio ants them of his proprive facultas. And not multes dies after the junior flius made omais enbatantla eollectus and 
hecame peregre profectun mts a regio lnoginquae.’ In this the Latin words are tuken from Besa's translation. No wonder 
that « Bengali villager sterte ead stares in the witness bos when aeked to reprat (and expected to understend) @ form ef 
anseveration cosched in language analogous te the above. | have kacwn s vilinge woman break into hyaterien) giggles when 
asked to repeal the form of ensevevation whieh hes, under the orders of the Caleutta High Court, to be tendered tn every 
witweny beface he ov she gives svidence in a jadicial provesding. 
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Between these two, there is not merely the same difference as that which oxiats between 
the language of the educated and that of the uneducated, say, in England. The 
dissimilarity is much greater. The literary departs from the colloquial dialect, not 
only in having a highly Sanskritised vooabolary, but also in its grammatical forms. 
The grammar of literary Bengali is nowhere used in conversation. The colloquial forms 
are much contracted. Words whioh, in the literary language, pronounced ore rolundo, 
have four syllables, are in this reduced to two, so that a mere knowledge of the former 

is of little assistance towards understanding or speaking the latter. 
The lines of perpendicular cleavage affect only the colloquial form of Bengali. 
There are several dialects of this, but the change from one to another is so gradual that 
it is impossible to say where anyone of 





Barry: Cannas gt IA), them begins or ends. We may, however, 

Weten . . 18,866,692 5 recognize two main branches, a Western 
Restore ==. «28,700,606 and an Eastorn. The Western includes 
Vaspeeine?: is aay me seas, the standard dialect spoken round Calcutta 
Tora,  . 41,903,284 40,204,090 and Hooghly, the curious south-western 
te eal Pee dialect spoken in ceutral Midnapore, and the 

: Northern Bengali used north of the Ganges, 

oe a a a, between Purnea and Rangpur. In Western 
South-Western 9. 0. 846,802 Bengal, there is a Western dialect which 
Northera + ah « @ WIRES has been affected by the neighbouring 
Tora, —-._: 18,066,092 Bihari, and we also, in the same locality, 

find some broken forms of speech employed 

Broken Dislests. metrey: by the hill tribes. The principal of these is 
Kharithar ww. the Mal Pahdyid of the Santal Parganas 
Pobayit-thar 2 0. es A88 and Birbhum, which used to he thought to 
ee ee be a Dravidian language, but which the 
Tore. oe Survey has shown to be a corrupt Bengali. 


In Northern Bengal, the Tibeto-Burman Koches have long abandoned their own 
language, but traces of it are found in the Bengali that they speak, which increase as 
we go eastwards towards their original home on the Brahmaputra. In Purnea, the 
Bengali used is much mixed with the adjoining Maithili Bihari, and the Kaithi character 
of Bihar is even used for recording the Bengali language. 


The Eastern branch of Bengali may be taken as having the District of Dacea for 
ita centre, where what may be called Stand- 


ik a ard Eastern Bengali is spoken. The true 
Senderd = ww, 18,010,081 ‘ ; 
Rajeghi sl; ,  yaceart eastern dialect is not spoken west of the 


Brahmaputra, though, when we cross the 
river, coming from Dacca, we meet a well- 

Sete: - < SOe marked form of speech in Rangpur and the 
districts to ite north and east. It is called Rajbangfi, and, while undoubtedly belonging 
to the eastern branch, has stil! pointe of difference which lead us to class it as & eoparate 
dialect. In the Darjeeling Tarai it is known as Bahé. The characteristio signs of 
Bastern Bengali are first noticeable in the Diatricte of Khulna and Jessore, and are 
found ali over the eastern half of the Gangetic Delta. It then extends in s north- 
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easterly diroction following the valleys of the Megna and its affluents over the Districts 
of Tippera, Dacca, Mymensingh, Sylhet, and Cachar. In every direction its further 
progress is stopped by the hills which bound these regions, and throughout the Surma 
Valley and in Mymensingh, we also find a mongrel dialect spoken by some of the less 
civilized tribes, called Haijong or Hajong, which is a mixture of Bengali and Tibeto- 
Bunuan languages. Along the eastern littoral of the Bay of 
Hajong jon ' Bengal there is a south-western dialect also of the type, 
and inlaud there is another curious dialect, called Chakma, 
spoken by tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. This last has a written character of its 
own, similar to, but more archaic than, the one used for 
Guim. pegees writing Burmese. Another mongrel languago is Daingnet. 
Some people claim it to be Bengali, but the latest cata- 
loguers put it down asa corrupt form of Chin, and as such it is recorded in these pages.' 
Some remarks must be made regarding the manner in which the many Sanskrit 
Weagull Srouucelation: words used in the literary dialect are pronounced in Bengali. 
It should be remembered that these words are just as foreign 
to the language as Latin words are to French, or as 1 ench words are to English, and 
Bengalis pronounce their Sanskrit words much in the way that Englishmen speak 
‘Frenche ful fayre and fetisly, after the scole of Stratford atte bowe.’ During the 
period in which the Prakrits represented the spoken language of India, the vocal organs 
of the Indo-Aryan were incapable of pronouncing without difficulty letters and sounds 
which had been casv to their forefathers. As they pronounced them differently, they 
spelt them differently, and owing to the records left by the Hindi grammarians we 
know how they did pronounce them. When they wanted to talk of the Goddess of 
Wealth, whom their ancestors had called Lakshmi, they found that it cost them too 
much trouble to pronounce kehww, and so they simplified matters by saying, and writing, 
Lachchhi or, dialectically, Lakkhi. Again, when they wanted to ask for cooked rice, 
which their forefathers called bhak(a, they found the kf too hard to pronounce, and 80 
said, and wrote, bhatia, just as the Italians find it difficult to say factum, and say, and 
write, fotto. Again, some of them could not pronounce an e clearly, so they had to say 
sh. When they wanted to talk of the sea, they could not say sdgara, but said, and 
wrote, shagara or shdycra. Asa last example, if they wanted to express the idea con- 
veyed by the word ‘external,’ they could not say bihya, and so they said, and wrote, 
bajjha. Now, I have already explained that the modern Bengali is descended from an 
Apabhrarnéa closely connected with that very Magadhi Prakrit from which the above 
examples are all taken. The very same incapacities of the vocel organs exist with 
Bengalis now, that existed with their predecessors a thousand years ago. A Bengali 
cannot easily pronounce kehm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clear 
#, but must make it sh. The compound letter Ay beats him, and instead he has to say 
jjk. These are only afew examples of facte which might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Nevertheless, a Bengali when he borrows his Sanskrit words writes them in the Sanskrit 
fashion, which is, any, at Jeast two thousand years out of date, and then reads them a6 if 
they were Magadhi Prakrit words, He writes Lakshmi, and says Lakkhi. He writes 
sdgere, ond mye shdgar, or, if he is uneducated, shayer. He writes bdhye, and says 
bejja. In other words, he writes Senekrit, and from that writing | reads 1 another 
ae a 
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language. It is exactly as if an Italian were to write factum, when he says fatto, or as 
if a Frenchman were to write the Latin sicca, while be says séche, or as if he were to 
write the Latin de hord in ab ante, and read it dorévavant, The outcome of this state of 
affairs is that, to a foreigner, the great difBculty of Bengali is its pronunciation. Like 
English, but for a different reason, its pronunciation is not represented by its spelling. 
The vocabulary of the modern literary language is largely Sanskrit, and few of these 
words are pronounced as they are written. Bengalis themselves struggle vainly with 
a number of complicated sounds, which the disuse of centuries has rendered their vocal 
organs unable, or too lazy, to produce. The result is a maze of half-pronounced con- 
sonants and broken vowels not provided for by their alphabet, amid which the un- 
fortunate foreigner wanders without a guide, and for which his own larynx is as 
unsuited as is a Bengali’s for the sounds of Sanskrit. 

Bengali has a genuine popular literature extending from at least the fifteenth 
century to the end of the eighteenth. Since then the so- 
called ‘ revival of learning’ has galvanized into a vigorous 
existence the Bengali literature of the present day, at first largely baeed on English 
models, containing many excellent works and some few of genius, but, as a rule, 
not popular in the true sense of the word. Of the earlier writers, perhaps Chandi 
Da&s and Mukunda Ram are the two whose writings will best repay perusal, Their 
writings come from the heart and not from the school, and are full of passages 
adorned with true poetry and descriptive power. Extracts from the works of Mukunda 
R&m have been admirably translated into English verse by the late Professor Cowell. 


The well-known Bengali character ia a by-furm of the Nagari type of Indian 
alphabete, which became established in Eastern India about 
the eleventh century of our era. Varieties of it are used for 
Assamese, and by the Brahmans for the Maithili dialect of Bihari. 


Assamese is the last of the speeches of the Outer Sub-Branch. As its name implies, 
it is the language of the Assam Valley, over the whole of 
which it is the only Aryan tongue, except in the extreme 
west, where, in the District of Goalpara, it merges into Bengali. Elsewhere it is sur- 
rounded entirely by Indo-Chinese or Austric languages. The influence of these non- 
Aryan langunges has not been great. A few words have been borrowed, and one or two 
old Aryan forms (such na the use of pronominal suffixes) have been retained, owing to 

the existence of somewhat similar idioms 


Literature. 


Written character. 


Assamese, 


Avsamese. Survey Census of 1921, at : f , 
Rastern, cr Standard 868,60 prevailing among the neighbouring tribes. 
Western = 5s 9.00 ey Western Aasamese differs slightly from that 
Mayang 3 . 23,300) , 

Week ey mya - spoken at the easteru end of the Valley, but 
Unspecified. . 11,008 i the only true dialect is Mayaug or Bishnou 
nik -.. hea inom puriya, spokdu by a Hindi colony in the 


State of Manipur and by scattered members 
of the same tribe in Sylhot aud Cachar. From its geographical position we should 
expect Mayang to be a dialect of Bengali, rather than of 
Assamese, and it would not be wrong to class it as the 
former ; but I plnce it under Assamese, as it has several of the typica) characteristics of 
that language. We may olso mention a mongrel trade language, which bas developed 

2.2 


May&ng. 
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at the foot of the Garo Hills under the name of Jharwé- It is a ‘ pigeon’ mirtare of 

eras Bengali, Garo, and Agsamese. The Assamese are a home- 

staying race, and the only localities in which their language 

is founa spoken by any considerable number of people outside the Assam Valley are the 
hilla of that province, and the Bengali-speaking Districte of Sylhet and Cachar. 

Like Oriya, Assamese is a sister, not a daughter, of Bengali. It comes from Bihar, 
through Northern Bengal, not through Bengal proper. It was, nevertheless, ouco hotly 
argued whether Assamese was a dialect of Bengali or not. A great deal of this is a mere 
question of words which is capable of being discussed ad infinitum. The words 
‘dialect’ and ‘language’ are no more capable of mutually exclusive definition than are 
‘variety’ and ‘species’ or ‘hill’ and ‘mountain.’ It may be admitted that Assamese 
grammar does not differ to any considerable extent from that of Bengali; but, if we 
apply another test, that of the possession of a written literature, we can have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining that Assamese ia entitled to claim an independent existence as the 


speech of an independent nationality, and to have a standard of ite own, different from 
that which a native of Calcutta would wish to impose upon it. 


Aesamese differs most widely from Bengali in its pronunciation. It has, besides 
the usual scund of a as that of o in ‘hot,’ a long drawled a 
something like the sound of 9 in ‘glory.’ Little distine- 
tion is made between long and short vowels, acvent having, 
as in modern Greek, everywhere superseded quantity. No difference is made between 
the cerebral and dental consonants, both being sounded as semi-cerebrals like the English 
tf and d. The consonants ch and chh have the sound ofe in ‘sin,’ and s that of s in 
‘azure.’ On the other hand the letter ¢ is pronounced with a pevuliar guttural sound 
approaching that of ch in ‘loch.’ The deolension of nouns does not differ materially 
from that of colloquial (not literary) Bengali, but the conjugation of verbs has many 
characteristic features in pointe of detail that need not here be mentioned. The 
Assamese vocabulary, even when used in literature, is much more free from Tateamas 
than is that of Bengali. 


The Assamese have just reason to be proud of their national literature. In no 
Seca: department have they been more successful than in history, 

a branch of study in which the rest of India ie, as a rule, 

curiously deficient. The chain of historical events for the past six hundred yeara hae 
been carefully preserved, and their authenticity can be relied upon. These historical 
works, originally written in imitation of the chronicles kept by the Abom conquerors of 
the country, and still called by their Ahom name, are numerous and voluminous. 
According to the custom of the country, a knowledge of these histories was an indispens- 
able qualification to an Assamese gentleman ; and every family of distinction, as well as 
the government and public officers, kept the most minute records of contemporary eventa. 
But Assamese literature is by no means confined to history. Some seventy poetical 
works, principally religious, have been catalogued. One of the oldest poets, and at the 
same time most celebrated, waa Ari Sankara Dava, who flourished in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, end translated the Bhagavata Purdpa into Assamese. Other authors 
were Rama Sarnawati, the translator both of the Mahdbhirate and the RAémiyana, and 
Madhava, the author of the Bkekti-raimdveli and other poems. The Hind system 


Aewamece compared with 
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of medicine waa professionally atudied by numerous Assam families of distinction, end 
some knowledge of the science formed one of the necessary acquirementa of a wel)-bred 
gentleman. Hence arose a good stock of medical works, prigcipally translations or 
adaptations from Sanskrit into the vernacular. We know of at least forty dramatic 
works written during the past five hundred years, and many of these are still acted in the 
village ndmghare. The whole of the Scriptures was translated into Assamese by the 
Serampore missionaries in the year 1819, and several editiona have since been issued. 
In later years, the American Baptist Mission Press bas published a large number of 
works religious and lay, and has donc much to keep the language pure and un- 
contaminated by the neighbouring Bengali. 

The chcracter used in writing Assamese is nearly the same aa that employed for 
Bengali. It has one sign, that to represent the sound of w, 


Written character, 
which is wanting in the alphabet of that language. 
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We now come to that form of speech which is intermediate between the Outer and 
Inner linguistic Sub-Branches. It is the vernacular of the 





poem cae country in which the hero Rama-chandra was born ; and 
the Jain apostle Mah&vira used an early 

Boies Bet Barvey. Census of 1031. form of it to convey his teaching to his 
ua ; Menta disciples. A development of the Prakrit of 
Chhattegarhi 3,766,848 ” that tract, Ardha-Magadhi, hence became 
—_-— the sacred language of the Jains, and ite 

ORD, oe ENR” <a ee modern succeseor, Eastern Hindi, through 
Bastern Hindi the influence of a great poetical genius, became the medium 


for celebrating the Gestes of Rama, and, in consequence, the 
dialect used for at least half the literature of Hinddstan. 

Eastern Hindi, which includes three dialects, Awadhi, Baghéli, and Chhattisgarhi, 
occupies parts of six Provinces, namely, Oudh, the Province of Agra, Baghelkhand, Bun- 
delkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces. It covers the whole of Oudh, except 
the District of Hardoi and a part of Fyzabad. In the Province of Agra it covers, roughly 
speaking, the countty between Benares and Hamirpur in Bundelkhand. It occupies the 
whole of Baghelkhand, the north-east of Bundelkhand, the west and the south-Sone 
tract of Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhakar, Sirguja, Udaipur, Korea, and « portion 
of Jashpur in Chota Nagpur. In the Central Provinces it covers the Districts of 
Jubbulpore and Mandla, and the greater part of Chhattisgarh with its Feudatory States. 


The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble each other. Indeed, Baghéli 
differs so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly 
recognized as a separate speech, I should be inclined to class 
it as a form of that dialect. Chhattisgaphi, under the influence of the neighbouring 
Marathi and Oriyé, shows greater points of difference; but ita close connexion with 
Awadhi is nevertneless apparent. The Awadhi-Baghdli dialect covers the whole of 
Awadhi and Segnéil the Eastern Hindi area of the United Provinces and of 
Bundelkhand, Bagheikhand, Chang Bhakar, and the Districts 

of Jubbulpore and Mandla. It is aleo spoken by some scattered tribes in the Central 
Provinces to the south and weet. If we wish to make a dividing line between Awadhi 
and Baghéli, we may take the river Jamna where it rune between Fatehpur and Banda, 
and thence the southern boundary of the Allahabad District. The boundary must, how- 
ever, be uncertain, for there is hardly any definite peculiarity which we can seise wponas 
& decisive test. Chhattisgarhi occupies the remaining area 

Seer of the Eastern Hindi tract; that ie to any, the States of 
Udaipur, Korea, and Sirguja, «a portion of Jashpur, and the greater part of Chhattis- 
garh. As above described, Eastern Hind! occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, 
extending from, but not including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, 
much longer from north to south than it is from east to west. Its mean length may be 
roughly taken as 730 miles, and its mean breadth as 260, which together give an area of 
about 187,500 square miles. The total number of speakers ia about equal to the entire 


a 


Dialecta, 





* Ta the Consus retarse, nearly all the apeakure of Eastern Hindi are shown es spoaking Western Hindi. In the 
reverse, Only 1,090,528 are shown fer Eastern HindL The figures given above are encrected eatiwates, 
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population of Brazil, of Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia combined, or of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


Owing to the former prestige of the Lucknow Court, Awadhi is now also spoken aa 

Avernacular elsewhere than & Vernacular by Musalmans over the eastern half of the 

pelalerg Bestern Hindi tract United Provinces and over the greater part of Bihar, the 

language of the Hindi majority of this tract being Bihari. 

It is difficult to say how many of these Muslims do use Awadhi, but, so far as my 

information goes, I can estimate them as numbering about a million. Large numbers 

of speakers of Eastern Hindi are ecattered all over Northern 

peer ene India. Putting aside the number of Oudh men who have 

travelled abroad in quest of service, there is our Indian Army which is largely recruited 
in that Province. 

Eastern Hind! is bounded on the north by the languages of the Nepal Himalaya and 
on the west by various dialects of Western Hindi, of which 
the principal are Kanauji and Bundéli. On the east it is 
bounded by the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari and by Oriya. On the south it meets forme of 
the Marathi language. 


Linguistic Boundaries. 


It would take up too much space to examine fully the relationship which Eastern 
Paci i eer ore Hindi bears to the languages on ite east and west. In ite 
with 1 regard to languages of {2+ pronunciation it follows that of the west in the most 
important particulars, while in the declension of nouns 
(although it has typical peculiarities of its own) it in the main follows Bihari. So also 
in the declension of its pronouns it follows the eastern languages; for instance, its pos- 
sessive pronoun of the first person is mdr, not méré. In the conjugation of verbs it 
occupies a true intermediate position. We have seen that the typical characteristic of the 
eastern languages in this respect is the use of personal terminations in the past tense, of 
which the base ends in /. Eastern Hindi does not use a participle in /, but does employ 
the same personal terminations as those which are found in Bihéri. For instance, the 
Western Hindi participle ‘struck’ is »drd, which is a contracted form of madrid, while 
the Bihari form is mdrila. In the west, ‘he struck’ is mard (i.e. mérid) without any 
termination. In Bihéri it is mdrilas, with the termination s, meaning ‘he’ (or, 
literally, ‘by him’). Eastern Hindi takes the Western martd, and adds to it the Bihari 
termination e, so that it has mdria-s, more usually pronounced mdris. In the future tense 
it is still more mixed. Its first person commonly follows the Eastern fashion, and ite 
third the Western. The second person wavers between the two, Thus, ‘I shall strike’ is 
the Eastern mérabd, while ‘he will strike’ ia the Western marthé. We thus see that 
Eastern Hindi occupies an intermediate position between the Central languages and those 
of the East, exactly like the ‘ Half-Magadhi’ from which it ia descended. 


Two dialects of Eastern Hindi, Awadhi and Baghéli, have received considerable 
PET See literary culture. Of these the Awadhi literature is by 

far the more important The earliest writer of note in 
that dialect was a Musalman, Malik Muhammad of Jiyas 
(fl, 1540 a.p,), the author of the fine philosophic epic entitled 
the Padumdwatt. Thie work, while telling in postry of a high order the story of Ratan 


Malik Muhammad 
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Sép's quest for the fair Padmévati, of ‘Alau’ddin’s ruthless siege of the virgin city 
of Chitaur, of Ratan’s valour, and of Padmivati’s wifely devotion culminating in the 
terrible sacrifice of all in the doomed city that was true and fair, to save it from the lust 
of the Tartar conqueror, is also an allegory describing the search of the soul for the 
true ‘wisdom, and the trials and temptations that beset it on its course. Malik 
Mubammad’s ideal of life was high, and throughout the work of the Muslim ascetic 
there run veins of the broadest charity and of sympathy with those higher spirits among 
his Hinda fellow countrymen who were groping in the dark for that light of which many 
obtained more than a passing glimpee. 


Half a century later, contemporary with our Shakespeare, we find the poet and 
eee reformer Tulasi Das (d. 1623). This extraordinary man, 
who, if we take for our test the influence that he exercises at 
the present day, was one of the half-dosen great writers that Asia hae produced, deserves 
more than a brief reference. He is commonly known to Europeans as the author of a 
history of Rama, but he was far more than that. He occupies a position among the 
singers of the Rama Saga peculiar to himself. Unlike the numerous religious poets who 
dwelt in the Doab, and whose theme was Krishna, he lived humbly in Benares, unequalled 
and alone in his niche in the Temple of Fame. Disciples he had in plenty,—to-day they 
are munbered by millions,—but imitators, none. Looking back through the vista of 
centuries we see his noble figure standing in its own pure light as the guide and saviour of 
Hindostan. His influence has never ceased, nay, it has ever kept increasing ; and only 
when we reflect upon the fate of Tantra-ridden Bengal or on the wanton orgies that 
are carried out under the name of Kriehna-worship, can we justly appreciate the work of 
the man who first in Northern India taught the infinite vileness of sin and the infinite 

fraciousness of the Deity, and whore motto might have been— 

‘ He prayeth best who loveth beat 
All thiags both great aud small.’ 

But Tulasi Das did not only teach this elevated system of religion,—he succeeded in 
getting his teaching accopted. He founded no sect, laid down no dogmatic creed, and 
yet his great Work is at the present day the one Bible of ninety millions of people, and 
fortunate it has been for them that they had this guide. It hae been received as the 
perfect example of the perfect book, and thus ite influence bas been exercised not only 
over the untettered multitude, but over the long series of authors who followed him, and 
especially over the crowd which sprang into existence with the introduction of printing 
at the beginning of the last century. As Mr. Growse says, in the Introduction to his 
tranalstion of the Ramdyapa of this author, ‘the book is in everyone's hands, from the 
ceurt to the cottage, and is read and heard and appreciated alike by every class of the 
Hindi community, whether high or low, rich or poor, young or old.’ In fact the 
importance of Tulasi Daa in the history of India caanot be overrated. Putting the 
literary merits of his work out of the question, the fact of ite wsivereal acceptance by all 
classen, from Bhagalpur to the Panjeh, and from the Himalaya to the Nerbudda, surely 
demands more than a polite acknowledgment of his existence. Half a century ago, an 
old missionary mid to me that no one onuld hope to understand the natives of Upper 


Tadia, till he had mastered every line that Tulasi Dis had written. I have since learned 
to know how right he was. 
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The result of the commanding position which this poet occupies in the literary 
history of India is that the Awadhi dialect in which he wrote has since heen accepted 
as the only form of North Indian speech in which certain classes of poetry can be 
composed. For the past three centuries the great mass of Indian poetical literature has 
been inspired by one or other of two themes, the history of Rama’and the history of 
Krishna. | The scene of the latter's early exploits was the ceutral Doab tegether with the 
District of Muttra to its south, and the Braj Bhakha of that tract has been used as the 
means of recording it. But nearly all the vast literature dealing with Rama bas been 
composed in Awadhi. Nay, more, the use of Awadhi has extended, so that, excepting 
that devoted to the Krishna Saga, nine-tenths of all the poetry of North Indix have been 
written in it. Such, for instance, is the great translation of the Mahabharata made at 
the commencement of the last century for the Maharaja of Benares. The list of authors 
in this dialect is a long one, and their works include many of great merit. 

The other form of Awadhi, Baghéli, has also a considerable literature. Under the 
enlightened patronage of the Kings of Rewa, a school of 
poets rose in that country, whose works still enjoy a con- 
siderable reputation. These were, however, rather the products of scholars and critica 
who wrote about poetry than of poets themselves. The critical faculty was finely 
developed, but the authors were not ‘makers’ in the true sense of the word. 


Begh4l! Literature. 
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CHAPTER XV.—INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. INNER SUB-BRANCH. 


We now come to the consideration of the Inner Sub-Branch. The languages of this 
Lanner Sub-Branch. Burvey. Census of 193). 


Central Ureap . = = .—si81,085, 891 61,746,068 
Gee: -  Bioasor 017.887 and the Pahari. The Central Group in- 
Tora. . 68,770,623 03,668,408 


Sub-Branch fall into two groups, the Central 











Central weap. Burvey. Coamus of 1021, Cludes Western Hindi, Paijibi, Rajasthani, 
bkcrerty Hiadi soos ere Lero4 > yy ei Gujarati, Bhili, and Khandéi. 
Rajpetberi |. 16,208,980 19,690,562 
i 10,666,237 0,551,993 
hh 7 3,001,701 1,058,017 
Khsodéa ‘ ‘i . 3,008 218,373 
Towa. . 91,666,831 01,745,985 


Western Hindi covers the country between Sahrind [Sirhind] in the Panjab and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces. This almost exactly cor- 
responds to the Madhyadééd or ‘ mid-land’ referred to above 
ae the true, pure home of the Indo-Aryan people. It is through this land that the 
mysterious River Sarasvati of Indian legend flows underground, from where it disappears 
in the sands of the Eastern Panjab to the Prayag, near Allababad, where it mingles its 
waters with those of the Jamna and the Ganges. On the north, Weatern Hind! extends 
to the foot of the Himalaya, but on the sovth it does not reach much beyoud the valley 
of the Jamna, except towards the east, where it oocupies most of Bundelkhand and a 
pert of the Central Provinces. The number of its speakers (thirty-eight millions) is the 
same as that of the population of Italy and four millions more than that of England. 
It has several recognized dialects, of whieh the principal are Hindéetani, Braj Bhakha, 


Western Bind. 





Weptera HindL Aurvey, Consus of i921. Kanauji, and Bundéli, to which we may add 
iiget: “eso co AeMLIOE ee the Bangari of the South-Eastern Panjab. 
Bangart . - . 8,168,706 ets Of these, Hinddstani is now the recognited 
er eke arsed Si literary formn of Western Hindi, and it .will 
” Ss A ad te be more convenient to consider it last. The 

Tora =. 36,018,028 = 61,210,016" hone of Braj Bhakha is the Central Deab 
Braj Bhskns. and the country immediately to its south from near Delhi 


to, any, Etawah, ite head-quartere being round the town of 
Mathura (Muttra]. South and west of the Jamna it is also spoken in Gurgaon, in 
the States of Bharatpur and Karauli, and in the north-west of the Gwalior Agency. 
To the weat and south it gradually merges into Rajasthani. For more than two thousand 
yoars Mathuré has been one of the most important centres of Indo-Aryan civilisation. 
Hore also tradition places the earthly scenes of the earlier life of the famous god Kyiahna. 
Tt was thus natural that the dialect of this country,—-the direct descendant of the old 
Prakrit of Baraséna, should be used for literature. In the Snnakrit dramas, the ordinary 
conversation in prose of women of the upper classes was couched in Sauraseni Prakrit, 
and @ variety of the same dislect was employed by the Digambara Jainw for their ascred 
books. In ancient times a pert of Girseéna was known as Vraja, i.c., the country of the 
cow-pens, and from thin ie derived the modern appellation of Braj, with its Innguage 











* Bee nots to p. 168. * Thess Cencus figures instude many speakers of Labndl, wrongly elecsed under Paijabl. 
* fee p. 117. 
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known as Braj Bhékha. The most important writer in the modern vernacular was the 
blind hard Sar Das, who flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century, As Tulasi 
Das sang of Rama, so Sir Das sang of Krishna, and between them, according to 
Indian opinion, they have exhausted all the possibilities of poetic art. Many are the 
traditions of minor poets who were unable to produce a single line which was not to be 
found already existing in the works of one or other of these two masters of song. To the 
European mind there can be little comparison between the two. Sar Dis wass volumin- 
ous author who sang in one key, a sweet one it is true, while Tulasi Das, besides being 
a great reformer who rose superior to dogma and to creeds and who refused to found 4 
sect, was a master of the whele gamut of human passion. Sar Das was not only one of 
the founders of a seet, but was also the creator of a school of posts whose theme was 
Krishna, and especially the youthful Kyishpa, the companion of the herd-girls of Mathura, 
—a school which still existe and still expresses itself through the medium of Braj] Bhakhé. 
The most celebrated of his followers was Bihari Lal (early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury), the author of the faraous Sat Sel, or Seven Centuries of perfectly turned couplets. 


Kanauji is the dialect of the lower Déab from about Etawah te near Allahabad. 
Opposite the ancient town of Kanauj, from which it takes 
ita name, it has also epread across the Ganges into the 
District of Hardoi and further north. It is nearly related to Braj Bhakha, being really 
little more than a sub-dialect of that form of speech. It has received small literary 
cultivation, being completely overshadowed by its more powerful neighbour, hut the 
Serampore missionaries used it for one of their translations of the New Testament in the 
early part of the laat century. If we may trust the evidence of their translation, the 
dialect haa since then lost several old historical forms which existed in Kanauji a century 
ago, and which are atill found in some of the Rajasthani dialects and in the Khas of Nepal. 

Bundéli is the dialect of Western Hindi spoken in Bundelkhand and the neighbour 
hood, including not only the Bundelkhand Agency, but also 
Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Jhansi, together with the eastern 
portion of the Gwalior Agency. It is also spoken in the adjoining parte of Bhopal, and 
in the Damoh, Saugor, Seoni, and Narsinghpur, and parts of the Hoshangabad and Chhind- 
waa Districts of the Cey.tral Provinces. Bunda, though politically in Bundelkhand, does 
not speak Bundéli. Here the language is mixed, but is in the main Baghéli. Bundéli 
has o small literature datmg from the time of Chhattar Sal of Panna and his iramediate 
predecessors of the early part of the eighteenth century. The Serampore missionaries 
tranalated the New Testament into it. The city of Mahoba is within Bundelkhand, and 
hence it follows that the most famous fulk-epie of northern India, the Lay of Alhé and 
Udan, which deals with the fortunes of Mahoba and its capture by Prithiraja of Delhi. 
is sung by wandering bards in the Bundéli dislect. 

Theee three dialects, Braj Bhakha, Kanauji and Bundall, ure all closely connected 
with each other, and are typically pure forma of the apeech of the Inner Sub-Branch. 

The Western Hind! spoken in the svuth-east of the Panjab has several local names, 
but it is everywhere the eame dialect. In the Hariana tract 
of Hiswr and Jind, it is recognized by Europeans under the 
name of Hariéni. They, however, call the same form of speech, when they mest it in 
Rohtak, Dujans, the country parts of Delhi District and Karnal, simply ‘ Hindi.’ 

2a2 


Keneuji. 


Bundéli. 
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Natives of the country sometimes call it Jafi, and eometimes Bangard, according tu the 
caste of the people who speak it or to the tract in which it is spoken. Bangara, or 
the language of the Bangar, the high and dry tract of the south-eastern Panjab west. of 
the Ganges, appears to be the most suitable name by which to identify it. This form of 
Western Hindi has Pafijabi to its north and west, and Ahirwati and Marway! (both dia- 
lects of Rajasthani) to its south, and it isa mixture of the three languages, with Western 
Hindi as its basis. It does not extend farther north than Karnal. North of Karnal lies 
the District of Ambala, in the east of which the form of Western Hindi that we find 
spoken is the same as the Vernacular Hinddéetani of the Upper Daab which will now be 
described. In west Ambala we find Pafijabi. 


As a vernacular, Hindostani is the dialect of Western Hindi which erbibits the 
language in the act of shading off into Pafijabi. It has the 
Western Hindi grammar, but the terminations are those that 
we find in Pafiiabi. Thus, the true Western Hindi postposition of the genitive is kaw 
and the corresponding form in Pafijabi is dd. The Hindéstan! dialect of Western Hindi 
takes the k of kau, but the termination 4 of the Pafijabi dd, and bas kd. So aleo all 
adjectives and participles. Hindostani must be considered under two aspects, (1) asa 
vernacular dialect of Western Hindi, and (2) as the well-known literary language of 
Hindostan and the lingua franca current over nearly the whole of India. As a verna- 
cular, it may be taken as the dialect of Western Hindi spoken 
in the Upper Gangetic Daab, in Robilkhand, und in the east 
of the Ambala District in the Panjab. It is spoken in its greatest purity round Mérath 
[Meerut] and to the north. In Rohilkhand it gradually shades off into Kanauji, and in 
Ambala into Pafijabi. In the rest of the Eastern Panjab the language is Bangari except in 
Gurgaon where Vernacular Hindostani merges into Braj Bhakha, which may be considered 
to be established in the east of that District. In this neighhourhood, save in a few minor 
particulars, the language is practically the same as that taught in the usual Hinddstani 
grammars.’ It is not, however, as the vernacular of the U pper 

lingua france, “™sseee s2¢ Doah that Hindostani is generally known. To Europeans it 
ia the polite speech of India generally, and more especially 

of Hindostan. The name itself is of European coinage, and indicates the idea that is thus 
suggested, it being rarely used by Indians except under European influence. Aas a lingua 
franca’ Hindéstani grew up in the bazaar attached to the Delhi Court, and was carried 
everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Mughul Empire. Since then its seat has 
heen secure. It has several varieties, amongst which may be mentioned Urdi, Rékbta, 
Dakhini, and Hindi. Urda is that form of Hindéeténi 

which is writteninthe Persian character, and which makes 

a free uee of Persian (including Arabic) words in its vocabulary. The name is said 
to be derived from the Urdi-é-mw‘alla or royal military bazaar outside the Delhi 

~ 1 At will be noticed that this eecount of Hindéettni and its origin differs widely from thet which haa been given hitherto 

by most writers, which wes based on Mir Amman’s preface to the ‘Aégh o Behtr.’ According to him Urdd was a mongrel 

wisture of the languages of the various tribes whe flocked to the Delhi Hasear. The explanation given above was fret put 

forward ty Sir Charles Lyall \n the year 1880, and the Linguistic Barvey hes shown the entire correctness of his view. 


Hindécthni is sireply the vernacular of the Upper Daab, on which o certain amount of }Herery polish has been bestowed, and 
from which a few rustic idiome have been excluded. 

* 1 use this word for want of e better term, though it is not etrietly aconrate. Properly apenking, a fingua frenca is 
o hybrid tongee employed as an International language. But, though used es en intercvational language, Hinddstand is not o 
hybrid. I hacw of no other convenient Englivh etpreesion that nearly enough indicates the required ides. 


Hiaddstaai. 


As a vernacular. 
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palace. It is spoken chiefly in the towns of western Hindostan, by Musalmans and 
by Hindas who have come under the influence of Persian culture. Persian vocebles are 
it is true, employed in every form of Hinddstani. We find them even in the correspond- 
ence of Prithiraja, who ruled in Delhi before the Muslim conquest of India. Such 
words have been admitted to full citizenship even in the rustic dialects, or in the elegaut 
Hindi of modern writers like Hariéchandra of Benares. To object to their use would 
be but affected purism, just aa would be the avoidance of the use of all words of Latin 
origin in English. But in what is known as high Urda, the use of Persian words is 
carried to almost incredible extremes. In writings of this class we find whole sentences 
in which the only Indian thing is the grammar, and with nothing but Persian words 
from beginning to end. It is curious, moreover, that. this extreme Perslanization of 
Hindostani is, as Sir Oharles Lyall rightly points out, not the work of conquerors 
ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the contrary, the Urda language took its rise 
in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindd to assimilate the language of his rulers. Its 
authors were Kayasths and Khatris employed in the administration and acquainted with 
Persian, and not Persians or Persianised Turks, who for many centuries used their own 
language for literary purposes.' To these iv due the idea of employing the Pervian 
character for their vernacular speech, and the consequent preference for words to which 
that character is mative. ‘Persian is now no foreign idiom in India, and though its 
excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would be a foolian puriem and a political 
mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to eliminate it from the Hinda literature 
of the day.’ I have made this quotation from Sir Charles Lyall's work,’ in order to show 
what an accomplished scholar has to aay on one side of a much debated question. That 
the general principle which he has enunciated is correct, no one will, I think, dispute. 
Once a word has become domesticated in Hindéetani no one has any right to object to ite 
use, whatever may be its origin, and opinions will differ only as to what words have 
received the right of citizenship and what have not. This, after all, is a question of 
style, and in HindostAni as in English, there are styles and styles. For myself, I far prefer 
the Hindéstani from which words whose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, 

but that, I freely admit, is a matter of taste. 
Rékbta (i.e. ‘ scattered’ or ‘ mixed’) isthe form which Urda takes when ueed by men, 
especially when employed for poetry. The name is derived 


eecicaenk from the manner in which Persian words are ‘acattered' 
through it. When poems are written in the special dialect 
Rakhti. used by women, which has a vocabulary of its own, it is 


known as Rékhti. 

Dakhini is the form of Hinddsténi used by Musalmans in the Deccan. Like Urdo, 
it is written in the Persian character, but is much more free 
from Persianization. It retains grammatical forme (such as 

méré ké for mujh kb) which are common among the rustics of Northern India, but which 
are not found in the literary dialect, and in some localities does not use the agent case 

' Banglish is being introduced into the Indian vernaculare in the same way. A horee-dostor once ssid to me about 
a dog Noking ble wound, ‘kutté-ke saliva bahut antiseptic hai,” and Dr. Grahame Belley hes heard ene Paijab! dentiet 
my to another busy over one of his vietims, ‘continually excavate ua hard.’ The 1911 Cousns Report of the United 
Provinces (p. 264) quotes an Indian Wahil, or Attorney, saying in Court, ' in panition-be imaontrovertible proof dé sata h€, 
aur méré opinion yeb bai bi defence-ka argument water-hold ash! kar sakta bei. 

* Aketch of the Hindestani Laeguege (Edinburgh, 1890}, p. 0. 
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with nd before transitive verbs in the past tense,' which is a characteriatic feature of all 
the dialects of Western Hindostan. 


The word ‘ Hindi’ is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 
Indian, word, and Persian writers used it to denote a native 
of India, as distinguished from ‘Hindi’ or non-Musalman 
Indian. Thus Amir Kbuerau says, ‘ whatever live Hinda fell into the king’s hands was 
pounded into hits under the feet of elephants. ‘The Musalmans who were Hindis had 
their lives spared.” In this sense (and in thie way it is etill used by natives of India) 
Bengali and Marfithi are as much Hindi as the language of the Daabh. On the other 
hand, Europeans use the word iu two mutually contradictory senees, #z., sometimes to 
indicate the Sunskritized, or at lenst the non-Persianized, form of Hindostani which is 
ueed ag a literary form of speech by Hindas, and which is usually printed in the Nagari 
character, and sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between 
Bengal proper and the Panjab. In the present jages I wee the word only in the 
former of these two meanings. This Hindi, therefore, or, as it is sometimes called, 
‘High Hindi,’ is the prose literary language of those HindGs who do net employ Unda. 
It is of modern origin, having been introduced under English influence at the commence- 
meat of the last century. Uy till then, when a Hinda wrote prose and did not use 
Urda, he wrote in his own local dinlect, Awadhi, Bundéli, Braj Bhakha, Vernacular 
Hindéstani, or what not. Lalla La), under the inspirntion of Dr. Gilchrist, changed all 
this by writing the well-known Prém Sagar, » work which was, so far us the prose 
portions went, practically written in Urdi, with Indo-Aryan words substituted wherever 
wn writer in that form of speech would use Persian ones. It was thus an automatic 
reversion to the uctnal vernacular of the Upper Doab. The course of this novel experi- 
nent was successful from the start, The subject of the first hook written in it attracted 
the attention of all pious Hindas, and the anthor’s style, musical and rhythmical ae the 
Arabic ony‘, pleased their ears. ‘Then, the language filled a want. It gave a lingua 
frenca to the Hindis, It enabled men of widely distant provinces to converse with each 
other without having recourse to the, to them, unclean words of the Musalméns. 
Everywhere it wae easily intelligible, for its grammar was that of the language that every 
Hindd had to employ in his business relations with Government officials, and its 
vocabulary was the common property of all Indo-Aryan languages of northern India. 
Moreover, very little prose, excepting commentaries and the like, had been written in auy 
modern Indiau vernacular before. Literature bad almest entirely confined itself ta 
verse. Hence the language of the Prém Sdgar became, naturally enough, the standard of 
Hinda prose all over Hindostan, from Bibar to the Panjab, and hes held its place as euch 
to the present day. Nowadays no HindG of Upper India dreams of writing in any 
Indian language except, Urdi or Hindi when he is writing prose; bnt when he takes to 
verse, he instinctively adopts one of the old national dislests, euch as the Awadhi of Tulasi 
Daa or the Braj Bhakha of the blind bard of Agra. Of late sume attempts have heen 
raade to write poetry in literary Hindi, but I do not think thut such attempts can have 
more than a small modicum of sucvess. The tradition of a special language for poetry 


Bindi. 


ee 


TV Ke « brond rale, Bowsbay Dekbint and all that spoken north of the Gatparse ompley af, while Madres Dakhia! does nc! 
® Elliot, ‘History of lndifa,’ il}, 689. . 
1 Lalla Lal wes mt the fret writer of this modern Hind!. He was preveded a few years by Gadel Miles, and per- 
haps by others; wat thelr writings fell etilfborn, and hevs only of late years been revived by aetiquetian atadente cf Bevares, 
in wham, unknown to them, hae survived ibe traditiveaa! jenlovey of Benares Pupdite ogeinet Lellt Lal, the Gujarati Brahmas. 
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has taken deep root in India, and is well established. Such language ie loved and easily 
understood by every one down tu the humblest ploughman, aud sv long aa the influence 
of such poets as Tulasi Das prevails it wili never fall into disuse. 


Since Lalla Lal's time Hindi has developed for itself certain rales of style which 
differentiate it from Urdi. The principal of these relate to the order of words, which is 
much less free than in that form of Hindostani. It has aiso, of late years, fallen under 
the fatal spell of Sauekrit, and is showing signs of Lecoming, in the hands of Pangits, 
and under the encourazement of some European writera who have learnt Hindi through 
Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali without the aame excuse. Hindi has so copious 
a vocabulary of its own, rooted in the very beings of the peasantry upon whose language 
it is based, that nine-tenths of the Sanskrit) words which one meets in many modern 
Hindi books are useless and unintelligible excrescences. The employment of Sanskrit 
words is supposed to add dignity to the style. One might aa well aay that a graceful 
girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in the furbelows of her great grand- 
mother. Some enlightened Indian echolars are struggling hard, without displaying any 
affected purism, against this too easily acquired infection, and we may hope that their 
efforts will meet with the encouragement that they deserve. 


We may now define the three main varieties of Hindésténi as follows :—Hindodstani 
is primarily the language of the Northern Doab, and is also 
the lingua franca of India, capable of being written both in 
the Persian aud the Nagari characters and, without purism, avoiding alike the excessive 
use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when employed for literature. The name ‘ Urda’ 
rau then be confined to that special variety of Hindéstaui in which Persian wards are of 
frequent occurrence, and which therefore can only be written with ease in the Persian 
character; and, similarly, ‘Hindi’ can be confined to the form of Hinddstani in which 
Sanskrit words abound, and which therefore is legible only when written in the Nagari 
character. These are the definitions which were proposed by the late Mr. Growse, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, while at the same time they dv not 
overlap. Hitherto, all those words bave heen very loosely employed. Finally, I use 
‘Eastern Hindi’ to connote the group of intermediate dialects of which Awadhi is the 
chief, and ‘Western Hindi’ to connote the group of dialects of whioh Braj Bhakha and 
Hindostani (in ite different phases) are the best known examples. 

As a literary langnage, the earliest specimens of Hindostan! are in Urdd, or rather 
Réghta, for they are postical works, Its cultivation began 
in the Deccan at the end of the sixteenth century, and it 
received a definite standard of form a hundred years later, principally at the hand of 
Wall of Aurangabad, commonly called ‘the Father of Rékbta.’ The example of Wali 
was quickly taken up at Delhi, where a school of poets took its rive of which the moet 
brilliant members were Bauda (d. 1780), the author of the famous satires, and Mir Tag! 
(ad. 1810). Another echvol, almost equally celebrated, aresee at Lucknow during the 
troubled time at Delhi in the middle of the eighteenth century. The grent difference 
between the poetry of Urdi and that written in the various dialecte of Eastern or 
Western Hindi lies in the system of prosedy. In the former, the prosedy is that of the 
Persian language, while in the latter it is the altogetier opposed indigenous system of 
Indie, Moreover, the former is entirely based on Persian models of composition, which 


Aindésténi, Urdd, end Hindi. 
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are quite different from the older works from which the native literature took its origin. 
Urda prose came into existence, as as literary medium, at the beginning of the last 
century in Calcutta. Like Hindi prose, its earliest attempts were due to English 
influence, and to the need of textbooks in both forms of Hinddstani for the College of 
Fort William. The Bagd o Bahdr of Mir Amman, and the Khirad Afréz of Hafizu'd- 
din Ahmad are familiar examples of the earlier of these works in Urdi, as the already 
mentioned Prém Sdgar written by Lalla Lal is an example of those in Hindi. Since 
those days both Urd prose and Hindi prose have had » prosperous course, and it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the copious literature that has poured from the press in the last 
century. Muhammad Husain (Asad) and Pandit Ratan Nath (Sarshar) are probably 
amongst the most eminent writers of Urd prose, while in Hindi the late Hariécbandra 
of Benares by universal coneent holds the first place. As already explained, Hindi, aa 
defined above, has hardly any poetical literature. Such as there is is confined to what 
are little more than experiments carried out during the past few years. All the great 
Hinda poetical works are written in one or other of the Eastern or Western Hindi dialects. 
There are several excellent modern Urda poets, of whom the moat celebrated is probably 
AltAf Husain (Halt), whose Quatrains have been admirably tranelated into English by 
the late Mr. GO. E. Ward. 


Pafijabi is spoken over the greater part of the eastern half of the Province of the 
Panjab, in the northern corner of the Rajputana State of 
Bikaner, and in the southern half of the State of Jammu. 
It is bounded on the north and north-eust by the Western Pahari of the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya, on the east by Western Hirdi,—in East Ambala hy the Vernacular 
Hindéstani, and in the country immediately to the weet of the Jamna by the Bangara 
dialect,---on the south by the Bagri and Bikanéri dialecte of Rajasthani, and os the west 
by Lahnda. In describing the last-named language’ I have dealt at some length on the 
mutual relationship between it and Pafijabi. I explained that the whole Panjab was the 
mesting ground of two distinct forms of speech, viz., the old Outer language strongly 
influenced by Dardic, if rot actually Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Valley 
eastwards, and the old Midland language, the pareat of modern Western Hindi, which 
expanded from the Jamna Valley weatwards. Inthe Panjab these overlapped. In the 
Bastern Panjab the wave of Dardic with the old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and 
the old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resultant language being Pafijabi, while in 
the Western Panjab the old Weetern Hindi had nearly exhausted iteelf, the resultant 
language being mudern Lahndé. It is thus impossible to draw any clear dividing line 
between Pafijébi and Lahnda, and al) that we can do is to take the 74th degree of East 
Longitude as a conventional frontier between the two forma of speech, with the under- 
standing that this is an attempt to define a atate of affaire that ie essentially indefinite. 
On the other hand the line between Western Hindi and Pafijabi is more distinct, and 
may be taken as the meridian pnesing through Sahbrind [Sirhind]. The net result ie that 
we may say that the language of the extreme Eastern Panjab is Western Hind!, that of 
the Western Panjab is Labnda, and that of the Central and East Central Panjab is 
Paftjabl. 


Paijibl 
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The mixed character of the languages of the Central and Western Panjab (Pafijabi 
and Lahndé) is well illustrated by the character given to the 
Sone eee inhabitanta of theee tracts by a hostile writer in the Maha- 
bharata, and by incidental references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant 
from the holy Sarasvati, the centre from which Sanskritic civilization spread, we learn 
that the laws and customs of the Panjab were at a very early period widely different 
from those of the Midland. The people are at one time described as living in w state of 
kinglesa anarchy, and at another time as possessing no Brahmans (a dreadful thing to an 
orthodox Hinda), living in petty villages, and governed by princes who supported them - 
selves by internecine war. Not only were there no Brahmans, but there were no castes, 
or else it: was possible for a man of one caste to adopt another. The population had uo 
respect. for the Véda, and offered no sacrifices to the gods. They were rude and unculti- 
vated, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eating all kinds of flesh. Their women 
wore large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in their behaviour, and seem to have lived 
in a condition of polyandry, a man’s heir being not his son, but the son of his sister.’ 
That this account was truce in every particular need not be urged. It was given to ua 
by enemies ; but, whether true or not, it illustrates the gulf in regard to habita, customs, 
and language, that existed between the Midland ond the Panjab. 


Pafij&bi is spoken by thirteen millions of people, » number equivalent to the 
population of Czecho-Slovakia. It has two 


Dialecis. 3 : a2 

Garvey. Cenace of 1921. dialects,—the Standard and Dogri. The 

ttanderd | |. 11,180,611 14,793,990" Standard dialect is spoken over the plaine 
Wei ws 80,87 418,678 OC . d 

Unspecified aes 269,001 sea portion of the Central Panjab, and varices 

—-- —  — | slightly from place to place, the form spoken 

Toray NA763,609—10.958.696? round Amritsar, i.e, in the Mdjh or middle 


part of the Bari Doab, being considered to be the purest. Its proper national character 
ia the Lagdd or ‘clipped ’ alphabet also in use for Lahnda, and 
described above on p. 138. As elsewhere, this is seldom 
legible to anyone except the writer, and not always to him. According to tradition, 
Angada (1538-52), the second Sikkh Guru, found that the hymns of his religion when 
written in this charactor were liable to be misread, and he accordingly improved it by 
borrowing signe from the Nayari alphabet and by polishing up the forms of the existing 
letters. The resultant alphabet became known as the 
Gurmukhi, or that. which proceeds from the mouth of the 
Guru. This Gurmukhi alphabet is the one now used for printed texts employed by the 
Sikkhe of the Panjab, and is alvo used by Hindiis of the same country. Musalmaina, as 
a rule, prefer the Persian alphabet. 


Written character, 


Gurmukhi alphabet. 


Dogri is the dialect of PaAjébi spoken in the State of Jammi and in the adjoining 
parts of the Panjab proper. it closely resembles the 
Standard dialect. It differs mainly in the forms used in the 
declension of nouns, and in its vocsbuary, which is nRinenoet hy pabhes and wi rinpbasaie 


Doderi. 


VCant tin anther of this deseription have had the sistind st da Jehu in bia sina hee writieg? 


* Thane Consua Ajures art exovesive. Many people are incladed in them whe ought to have been shown under Lakeds. 
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Tt has a written chameter of its own, allied to the Landa of the Paujab ploins and 
enlled Takkari, the name of which is probably derived from 
that of the Takkas, a tribe whose capital was the famous 
Sakala, a town which the lute Dr. Fleet identified with the modern Sialkot. 


Pafijahi bas a small literature, mainly consisting of ballads and folk-epics. These 
include severnt cycles of considerable extent, the most 
iin portant of which are those referring to the famous hero 
Raja Reaala, to Hira and Ranjha, and tv Mirza and Sahibé. The version of the Hira 
and Ranjha legend by Waris Shah is considered to be a model of the purest Pafjabi. 
It is immensely popular, and gramophone records of selected passages find o rendy sale 
throughout the country.' The contents of the Sikkh Grenth, 
though written in the Gurmukhi character, are mostly in 
ald Hindi, only » few of the hymns, though some of these are the most important, boing 
composed in Pafijabi. Of late years a sinal! prose Pafijabi literature has aprung up 
with the introduction of the art of printing. The Serampur missionaries translated the 
New Testament and portions of the Old into Standard Pafijabi, and the New Testament 
alone into Bhatnuéri, a mixed dialect spoken on the borders 
of Bikaner. VPsfjabi is the vernaculnr of our Sikkh soldiers, 
and is hence found not only in many parts of India, but is even heard in distant China, 
where Sikkh police are employed in the Treaty Ports. 


‘Takkaril alphetet. 


Literature. 


The Bikkh Granth. 


Pafijébi spoken ebroad,. 


Of all the languages connected with the Midland, Padjabi is the one which is 
General character of the Most free from borrowed words, whether Persian or Sanskrit. 
Bnenter: While capable of expressing all ideas, it has a charming 
rustic flavour characteristic of the homely peasantry that employ it. In many respects 
it hears much the same relationship to Hindi that the Lowland Scotch of the poet Burns 
bears to Southern English. 


Directly auth of Pafijabi lies Rajasthani, with eighteen and a quarter million 
speakers, equivalent to about half the population of England 
and Walca. Juat as Pafijabi represents the expansion of the 
Midland language to the north-west, 6o Rajasthani representa its expansion to the south- 
west. Tn the course of this latter expansion, the Midland language, passing through the 
area of Rajasthani, reaches the sea in Gujarat, where it becomes Gujurati. Rajasthani 
and Crujarati are hence very closely connected, and are, in fact, little more than variant 
dialects of one and the asime language.” There are many traditiona of migration from 
the Midland into Bajputana and Gujarat, the first mentioned being the foundation of 
Dvaraka in Gujarat, at the time of the war of the Mahabharata. According to Jain 
tradition, the first Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat came from Kanauj in the Gangetic Doab, 
and in the ninth century a.D. a Gurjam-Rajpat of Bhitlmél or Bhinmal, in Western 
Rajputana, conquered that city. The Réthaura of Marwar say thut they came thither 
from Kanavj in the twelfth century, The Kachhwahés of Jaipur claim to come from 
Oudh, while another tmdition umkes the Chanlukyas come from the Enstern Panjab. 
1 Aw Kngliob trane‘ation by G. C. Usborne appenred na a sapplement to" The Indian Amtiquery.” The first inctelmeat 
came cal with ths member for April $921, ef Volume L. 
"4 The diffecentintion of Gajertt} from ihe Merwiri dinkest of Hajastbte! lsquite medere, We have peome wribten |e 
Mouswer im the Attevnth coutery which were enimpoued in the mother Jargenge thet later en developed inte thepe two forse 
of opeorts 


BAjacthani and Gujarati. 
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The close political connexion between Rajputana and Gujarat ix shown by the historical 
fact that the Gahloits of Mewar came thither from the latter tract. That some Rijpat 
clans ure descended from Gurjara immigrants is now adinitted by most scholar, who main- 
tain that one of their centres of dispersion in Rajputana was in, ot near, Mount Abu. 
These appear to have entered India with the Hanas and other marauding tribes about 
the sixth century a.D., and rapidly rose to great power. They were in the main o 
pastoral people, but had their chiefs and fighting men. When the tribe became of 
consequence the latter were treated by the Brahmans aa equivalent to Kshatriyas, and 
given the title of Rajaputras or R&jpits, i.¢., ‘Sons of Kings.’ Some were even admitted 
to equality with the Brahmans themselves, but the bulk of the tribe which still followed 
ila pastoral avocations remained aa a subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or, in 
modern language, Gijars. 

As its name indicates, Rajasthani is the language of Rajasthan, in the sense given 
to that word by Tod. It is spoken in Rajprtana ani the 
western portion of Central Tudia, and alan in the neighbour- 
ing tracta of the Central Provinces, Sind, and the Panjab. To the exst it shades off into 
the Bundali dialect of Western Hindi in the Gwalior State. To its north it merges into 
Braj Bhakha, in the States of Karauli and Bharatpur und in the British District of 
Gargaon. To the west it gradually becomes Patjali, Lahnda, and Sindhi, through the 
mixed dialects of the Indian desert, and, directly, Gujarati in the State of Palanpur. 
On the south it meets Marathi, but, this being an Outer language, does not merge 
into it. 

Raéjasthin is a tract divided amongst many States and many tribes, and it hag hence 
many closely related dislects. No less than fifteen varia 
tions of the local speech have been counted in the Jaipur 
State alone. Omitting minor locul differences, there are some twenty real diglects 
spoken over the area of which Rajasthani is the vernacular. Am cxamination of them 

shuws that they fall into four main groups, 


Rajasthini. 


Dialects. 


Rajoutheni. Survey. Ceneus of 1921. . e 
‘a. cone i which rawy he called Marwart, the Central 
Central Eastern 8,907,800 i Eastern Group (of whieh the typical dialect 
North-Rastern . 1,870,090 Ws is Jaipuri), the North-Eastern Croup (of 
meek serie! ” whieb the typical dialect is Méwati). and 
Labhtai =». «(188,500 id Malyi, and these may he taken as the four 
Gujeri) =. s,s 007,673 oe nuin dialects of the language. In addition 
Uaspseiieds  ° eA Sirs ee to these we may also notice Nimadi, 


ya aaoeys Labhani, and Gujiri, By tar the moet im- 
portant of the Rajasthani dialevts, whether 

we consider the sixe of the area in which it is vernacular, or the extent it has Spread 
Marwari. over India, is Marwari. Its home is Western Rajputans, 
including the great States of Marwar, Mewar, Bikaner, and 
Jaicalmir, Jt hos many varieties, of which the beset known are Thali, or Weatern 
Marwari of the Desert, which extends well into Sind, the Méwari of the Udaipur State 
Bikanéri, and the Bagrl of North-East Bikaner and the adjoining parte of the Panjab 
The Jaat is offen considered a distinct dialect. The Shekhawatt of North- Weat Jaipor 


erence ari nearer efi dit-emntansaiyaanep ennai 
‘Thess - as aan 
Western Hinde” ST Probably too low. In the Consus, some apeatery of Riajesthtei were apparently jt andor 


Totar  .16,298,360 





Rel 
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differs very little from the Marwari spoken in the cast and centre of the adjoining State 
of Bikaner. Of the Central Eastern dialects, the most, 
important are Jaipuri and Haérauti. Jaipuri, as its name 
implies, is the language of the State of Jaipur, and we 
know more about it than we do about any other form of Rajasthani. At the request of 
His Highness the Maharajah of Jaipur, an elaborate survey of all the various Jocal 
dialects employed in the State was carried out by the Rev. G. Macalister, M.A., who 
has published the results in sn admirable little volume. 
Harauti is the dialect apoken by Hara Rajpits of Bundi and 
Kota, and extends eastwards over the border of the Gwalior State, where it merges into 


Central Bastern. 
Jeipari. 


Héyeati. 


Host Bastera. Bundéli. The principal North-Eastern dialect is Méwati 
Méwatl Bighé E 
. “« or Bighotaé, the language of the Méos, whose head-quarters 


are in the State of Alwar. The Ahirwati or Hirwati spoken 
to the south and south-west of Delhi is a form of it. As might he expected, the dialecte 
of this group are the forms of Rajasthani which most nearly approach Western Hindi. 
In Ahirwati we see it nerging into the Bangari dialect of that language, while in the 
Méwati of Alwar it is shading off into Braj Bhakha. The 
head-quarters of Malvi are in the Malwa country round 
Indore, but it extends over a wide tract. To the east it reaches to Bhopal, where it 
meets Bundéli, and to the west it is alopped by the Bhil dialects spoken iv the hills 
south of Udaipur. It also occupies the north-western Districts of the Centra) Pro- 
vinces. <A peculiar form of it, which is much mixed with Marwari forms, is called 
Rangri or Rajwari, and is spoken by Rajpits. In North Nimar and the adjoining 
portion of the Bhopawar Agency of Central India, Malvi has become so mixed with 
Khandééi and the Bhil languages that it has become 4 new dialect, called Nimadi, and 
possessing peculiarities of its own. Nimadi can, however, 
hardly be called a true dialect, in the sense in which we call 
Marwayi, Jaipuri, Méwiti, and Malvi dialocts of Rajasthani. It is rather a mixed patois 
made up of several languages, with Malvi for its basia. 


MAlvi. 


Himadi. 


Labhani or Banjéri is the language of the Banjaras, a well-known tribe of carriers 
Labhant. who are found all over Western and Southern India. They 

are aleo called Labhanas. In many parts of India they use 

the language of the people of the country in which they happen to dwell, but in Berar, 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Panjab, United Provinces, and the Central Indien 
Agency, they have a language of their own, the namo of which varies sccording to the 
local name of the tribe. Everywhere itiea mixed form of speech, but, throughout, its 
basis is eome western form of Rajastbaai, the other element consisting of borrowings 
from the speech of the locality where the members of the tribe happen to be found. It 
may here be mentioned that two othor tribal dialests have been found on examination 


uAnwinl, 1738 


to be the same as Labhani. These are Kakéri and Bahripia. 

Kakéri is the language of the Kakérs, a small tribe of comb- 
makers who emigrated from Ajmer in Rajputana some two hundred years ago and 

settled in the District of Jhansi in the United Provinces. 

The Bahrapiée or Mahtams are now found in the Panjab 
Districts of Gujrat and Sialkot, They say that they came thither from Rajputang with 
Raja Man Singh on the occasion of his expedition to Kabul in the year 1587, and then 
settled in the localities where they are now found. It is probable that they were 
originally a eub-tribe of the Labhands. 


The mention of the Gujari dialect opens up an interesting period of Indian histery. 
We have ulready ween that the Gurjaras, the ancestors of the 
present Gajare, probably entered India in the fifth or sixth 
century 4.D., and that some of their fighting men became recognized as Rajpita. We 
shall eee, in dealing with the Pahari languages, that in ancient times the present Districts 
of Kumaun and Garhwal together with the country to their west including the Simla Hille 
was known as ‘Sapadalaksha,’ and that this tract was partly occupied by these Gurjarns 
in the coures of their immigration. Thence certain of the Gurjaras descended into the 
plains, crossed the Gangetic Valley, and entered Mewat, whence they spread aver Rustern 
Rajputana, and acquired its language. In after years certain of these Rajputana settlers 
again migrated towards the north-west, and invaded the Panjab from the south-east, 
They left a line of coloniats extending from Mewat, up both sides of the Jamna Valley, 
and thence, following the foot of the Himalaya, right up to the Indus. Where they have 
settled in the plains they have abandoned their own language, but as we enter the lower 
hille we invariably come upon a dialect locally known as Gujarl tn each case this can be 
described as the language of the people nearest the local Gijars, but badly spoken, as if 
by foreigners. The farther we go into theee sparsely populated hills the more independent 
do we find this Gujari, and the less influenced by its surroundings. At length, when we 
get into the wild hill-country of Swat and Kashmir, we find the nomad Gajars, here 
called Gajurs (if cowherds) or Ajirs (if shepherds), still pursuing their origina! pastoral 
avocations and stil! speaking the descendant of the language that their ancestors brought 
with them from Mewat. But this shows traces of its long journey. It containa odd 
Phrases and idiome of the Hinddstinf of the Jamna Valley, which were picked up ea route 
and carried to the distant. hille of Durdietan. 


Eakéri 


Bohripié. 


@ujerL 


The only dialect of Rajasthan! which has a considerahle recognized liternture is 
Marwari. Numbers of poeme in Old Marwari or Dingal, a 
it is called for poetical purposes, are in existence, but have 
not aa yet been ecriously studied. Besides thie there is an enormous inass of literature 
in other forma of Rajasthan!. I allude to the corpus of Bardio TWistaries described in 
Tod’s Rajasthan, the accomplished author of which was, until the lat few years, 
Probably the only European who had rend any considerable portion of then, Since thon, 


Rijastbini literatare. 
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of late years a survey of these chronicles has been undertaken by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, under the auspices of the Government of India, and considerable progress 
had been made in cataloguing them and in publishing texts, when the work was 
interrupted by the lamented death of Dr. L. P. Tessitori, the learned Italian scholar in 
whose immediate charge it was. Since then the project, has heen in abeyance. The most 
important chronicle of all, the Prithiray Réeau of Chand Hardai, has also lately beeri 
made available to students by the publication, under the care of the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha of Benares, of the complete text with an abstract in Hindi. <A few episodes of 
it have also been franslated into English by Beames and by Hoernle. It is written 
in an old form of Western Hindt—not in Rajasthéni—also used by Rajpit bards 
for poetical purposes, and known as Pingal, and, aa we have it now, probably 
contains spurious additions; but it is nevertheless a wonderful storehouse of Rajputana 
history and legend. The Serampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
Harauti (a Central Eastern dialect), Ujaini (¢.c., Maivi), Udeipuri (¢.¢., Mawari, a 
form of Marwarl), Marwari, Jaipuri, and Bikanéri (another form of M&rwar!). 
At the time of the great war of the Mababharata, the country known as that of the 
S ied eo ks a Panchalas extended from the river Chambal up to Hardwar 
guage. at the foot of the Himalaya. The southern portion of it, 
therefore, coincided with Northern Rajputana. We have already seen’ that the Panchalas 
seem to have been one of these tribes who were the earliest: Aryan invaders of India, and 
that, therefore, it ia probable that their language was one of those which belonged to the 
Outer Circle of Indo-Aryan languages. If this is true, it is, a forttori, also true of the 
rest of Rajputana more to the south. The theory also further requires us to conclude 
that, as the Aryane who spoke the languages of the Inner Sub-branch expanded and 
became more powerful, they gradually thrust those of the Outer Circle who were to their 
south, still farther and farther in that direction. In Gujamt, the Inuer Aryans broke 
through the retuining wall of the Outer tribea and reached the sea. There are tradi- 
tions of acveral settlements from the Midland in Gujarat, the firat mentioned being that 
of Dvaraki in the time of the Mahabharata war. The only way intu Gujarat from 
the Midland is through Rajputana. The more direct route ia barred by the great 
Indinn desert. Rajputana itself was occupied in compnratively modern times by 
inviders from Central Hindostan. As previously stated, the Rathaurs have o tradition 
that they abandoned Kanwuj in the Daa) late in the twelfth century a.p., und then took 
possession of Marwar. The Kachhwahas of Jaipur claim to have come from Oudh, and 
the Solankis from the Eastern Panjab. Gujarat itself waa occupied by the Yadavas, 
members of which tribe still occupy their original seat near Muttra, The Gahlots of 
Mowar, on tho other hand, are, according to tradition, a reflex wave from Gujarat, driven 
into the neighbourhood of Chitor after the famous enck of Vallabhi. We thus see that 
the whole of the country between the Gangetic Doab and the wea-coast of Gujarat has at 
preadnt among its occupants a large number of people who are members of tribea that 
immigrated from the Midland. These originally found there other Aryan tribes previously 
settled, who, in their turn, belonged to what I call the Outer Circle, and whom they 
either abeorbed or drove farther to the south, or buth. This is exactly borne out by the 
lingnistie conditions of this tract. Rajasthani and Gujarat! are both, on tho whole, 
languages of the Inner Sub-branch, but they show many traces of forrs which are 
' dote, p 116. 
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charicteristic of languages of the Outer Band. A few may be mentioned here. In 
pronunciation, Gujarati, like Sindhi, Marathi, and Assamese, prefers the sound of @ to 
that of av. Thus, the Hindéstani chawthd, fourth, is ckotho in Sindhi, Rajasthani, and 
Gujarati. Again, like Sindhi, both Rajasthani and Gujarati have a strong preference 
for cerebral sounds instead of dentals. Like Sindhi and other North-Western languages, 
vulgar Gujarati pronounces nak. So also do the speakers of certaiu parts of Rajputana. 
Like al] the eastern languages and Maréthi, but unlike the Toner languages, both Rajas- 
thani aud Gujarati nouns have an oblique form ending in 4. Under the head of Sindhi * 
we have shown how a past participle in /, which is peculiarly characteristic of the 
languages of the Outer Sub-Branch, is also found in Gujarati. Finally, in the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, both Gujarati and Rajasthani, like Lahnda, have a future whose charac- 
teristic is the letter s. 


Rajasthani uses the Naégari character for its literature. For ordinary purposes it 

has « corrupt form of that script allied to the Lagda of the 

MEE Creare? Panjab. This is known as Mahajani, or the alphabet of the 

mercantile class, and is well-vigh illegible to everyone except its writer. It omits nearly 

all-the vowels, and the stories about the consequent misreadings are among the most 
popular chestnuts of Indian folklore. 


Rajasthani, in the form of Mérw&ri, can be heard all over India. There is hardly a 

Rajasthini in other pertaof town where the ‘thrifty denizen of the sands of Weetern and 

Northern Rajputana has not found his way to fortune, from 

the petty grocer’s shop ina Deccan village to the most extensive banking and broking 
connexion in the commercial capitals of both East and West India.’ 








‘In the Barede Census Report for 1021 (pp 980%.) Mr. Satyavrata Mukerjea criticizes the theories enunciated above, 
and maintains that ‘the present position of languages like Gujarstt is not so teach the result of the saperior inapact of the 
Medhyad@a on the Oater Bend, as of the reverse, [ am not conriaved by his arguments, but, a6 » question of pure 
philology, the matter is uot of great importance. He agrees that both RajecthSni and Gujarati are mixed forms of speech, 
posersing partly the characteristice of langaages of the Outer Mand, and partly those of the languages of the Midland; but 
when he would on this acoonnt clase Gujariti with Eastern Hindi, ew a member af the Meliate Sub-Branch, I must part 
company with him. Aa he would arrange the Iedo-Aryan languages. we have, first, in the centre, Western Hindi, the 
language of the Midlaud. Surreunding it in » ring are @ namber of mixed languages,—on the eset, astern Hindi; on the 
south, Rajasthani (with Gujaratf); on the west, Padjsbi, and, on the north, the Pahéri languages of the Himalaya. These 
are all intermediate between Western Hindi and the Outer langnages, forming a bridge between the two. Roand and outeide 
these mixed languages, we have, again, a ring of Outer languages,—Bihari, Oriya, Mavéthi, Sindhi, and Lahnds. There is 
thus » centre, surroanded by a band of mized lauguages, and that again enrrouaded by an outer hand, If we give the name 
‘ Intermediate langaages ' to the mixed band, I offer no objecilon. Indeed, on various oceasions, when net writing for 
acientifle publications, I have used the same arrangement myself. It hae the advantage of being systematic und of being 
easily comprehended, Bat the term ‘ Mediate Sub-Branch ’ bas in these pages been given a different convotation, and one 
which compels us to inclade ander thet name Eastern Hindi, and Eastern Hindi alone. Under that heading it is impossible 
to inclade anch languages as Rajasthéni and Gujartti. It le troe that, like them, Bastern Hind) fs to a certeln oxtent a 
bridge between Weeters Hind) and an Outer langesge, bat i ic note mized langnage Mike the other two. It hes hed on 
indepeadent growth from prebletoric times, and hes develope! a grammer altogether different whether we compare it with 
Weetern Hindi or with nay Outer lauguage. On the other hand, the grammars of Rajasthani and of Gujerétl ere in their 
essences the ssine on that of Western Hindi. Particalar postpenitiour or terminations may vary, bat the ground bagts of the 
three languages ia identical in all. That there ere aloo in Gujarat! cartain peculiarities inherited from the lengusge of the 
Outer Sub-Branch which it euperseded esnact be denied, and i4 is the presumes of these which makes us tesivt om ite mined 
eroracter. But ovither here nor in Rajasthani hae there been euch a deve on independent Hoes as would entitle us 
to look upon either as 4 moraber of the Mediate Gnb-Bmech. This is not the place te enter into the details of the asgn- 
ment, and I therefore content myself with 'eferring (hove interacted te the conjugation of the rere, on the cee-hand in 
Eestern Hiadl, and, on the-other hand, in Woeetern Hind!, Rajasthtal amd Gujarat]. A cor pericen of the two systems will 
at ence show the impossibtlity of patting Rajecthint or Gujaréti inte the earne Hiuguistia group as Hactera Hind}. 

+P. 140, ante. 
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Aw already stated, Gujarati ia closely related to Rajasthani. So late as the fifteenth 
century’ Marwar and Gujarat had one common lanuage, 
whieh has since then split up into these two languages and 
of which both originally formed little differing dialects. 
Gujarati ix spoken in the British Province of Gujarat and in 
Baroda and the other neighbouring Indian States. It extends south along the const of 
the Arabian Sea to sbout Daman, where there is a mixed population, some speaking 
Marathi, and some Gujarati. The two languages have no intermediate dialect. On the 
north, it shades off into Sindhi, through the Kachchhi dialect of thet language, although 
in Cutch (Kachchh) itself the standard dialect is employed for officinl and literary 
purposes. Still on the north, but to the east of Sindhi, it meets Marwari, into which, a 
little north of the Ran of Cutch, it gradually merges. On ite east, it has the hill 
country, in which Bhili and Khandééi are spoken, and on its south it has Marathi. The 
Bhil languages and Marwari, like Gujarati, belong to the Inner Sub-Branch, and into 
these Gujarati merges naturally, and without difficulty. The case of Sindhi is somewhat 
peculiar in this respect. Sindhi ie an Outer language, and we have seen that the old 
janguage once spoken in Gujarat, but which has been superseded by the modern Gujarati, 
iteelf also belonged to the Outer Sub-Brinch, and must have been closely related to 
Sindhi, I have enid that Gujarati merges into Sindhi through the Kachchhi dialect of 
that Ianguage. This is only partly true. Kachehhi, in its pure form, is not an inter- 
mediate dislect between tha two languages. It is a form of Sindhi, with a varying 
mixture of Gujarati words borrowed from Gujaréti-speaking neighbours. It is a mixed 
rather than an intermediate form of speech. The peninsula of Cutch is inhabited not 
only by Kachchhis but also by numerous immigrants from Rajputana and Gujaret. 
These latter retain their own respective languages, but corrupt them, in their turn, by 
borrowings from Kachchhi, so that the whcle peninsula is polyglot, some of the popula- 
tion spenking what tnay be called o mongrel Sindhi, while others speak a mongrel Rajas- 
thani or a mongrel Gujarati. In popular speech, all theae mongrel diulects are lumped 
together under the genera] name of ‘ Kachehhi,’ and on this understanding alone can it 
be said that Gujarati merges into Sindhi through Kachchhi. As regards Marathi, lying 
to the south of Gujarati, the matter is different. Here there is no merging, even in the 
sense in which we have used the term in regard to Kachchhi. There is difference of 
race, nnd the country on the borderline between the two forms of speech is bilingual. 
The two nationalities are geographically mixed, but each preserves its own tongue, the 
Gujaratis speaking their own Inner Gujarati, and the Marithés speaking their own 
Outer Marathi. 


Gujeriti. 


Where apoken. 


The only true dialectic variation of Gujaréti consists in the difference between the 
speech of the uneducated and that of the educated. That of 
the Intter is the standard form of the language as taught ip 
the grammars. That of the former differs from the standard mainly in pronunciation, 
although it possesses a few contracted verbal forms which are ignored by the literary 
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dialect. The differences of pronunciation are nearly the same over the whole Gujarati 
tract, but, as a rule, though they are the same in kind, they are much leas promi- 
neat. in South Gujarat, and become more and more prominent as we go north. It 
ia of interest to note that in this pronunciatien followed by the uneducated rural 
claasea, we meet over and over again relics of the old Outer language superseded by 
modern Gujarati. Such are, to quote two examples, the tendency to pronounce 3 aw A, 
and the inability to distinguish between cerehral and dental letters, and there are many 
others. The Parsis and the Mumlmans are generally credited with special dialects, 
but in pronunciation aud inflexion these generally follow the colloquial Gujarati of 
their neighbours. Most Musalmans iv Gujarat speak Hindostani, but when they do 
speak Gujarati their language ig noticeable for the entire disregard of the distiuction 
between cerebrals and dentais. Here they only carry & local dialectic peculiarity to 
excess. In other respevts, the Gujarati of Parsis and of Musalmane mainly differs from 
the ordinary colloquial language of the uneducated in its vocabulary, which borrows freely 
from Persian and (genermlly through Persian) from Arabic. Natives of the country give 
names (based upon caste-titles or upon the names of localities) such as Nagari, the 
language of the Nagar Brahmans, or as Chardtari, the language of the Chardtar tract 
on the banks of the Mahi, to various sub-divisions of these dialects, but the differences 
are eo trifling that they do not deserve special mention, although the more important 
have been fully dealt with in the pages of the Survey. From the nature of the case it 
ix impossible to give figures for the number of people speaking any one of these dialects 
or sub-dialects. We can say how many people belong tc a certain tribe, or how many 
live in o certain tract, but we cannot say how many of them speak the standard dialect 
und huw many epeak the dialect of the uneducated. According to the estimates of the 
Survey, based on the Ceusus of 1891, the nuinber of spevkers of all kinds of Gujarati 
was 10,646,227 (about the same as the population of Persia), the correspomding figures 
of the Census of 1921 being 9,551,902. 


We sre fortunate in possessing a remarkable sortes of documents connecting 

the modern Gujarati with the Apabhraméa from which 

acral i a aa it ia deacended. The famous grammarian Hémachanire 
(fil. 12th cent. 4.D.), whose work ia at the present day one of our great authorities on the 
various Prakrits, udomw the chapter dealing with Apabhraéa with numerous quote- 
tions from poems in the literary form of thut language. Hémachandra hinwelf waa 
native of Gujarat, and, while the examples given by him vary in dialect, some of them 
are almost the same as the old language from which are eprung the modern Mérwagi 
and the modern Gujarati. As for the old Outer language which in ancient times was 
superseded by the parent of modern Gujarati, we know very little about it. It is pro- 
bable that it wus intermediute hetween the ancestor of modern Bindhi and the ancestor 
of modern Murathi, and that we find traces of it not only in modern Gujaréti, but also 
in the Konkani dialect of Marathi. But Gujarat hae been so overrun from the eurlicat 
times by nations hailing from many different parte of the world, that there is little hope 
of our being able to resuacitete any frarments of it with certainty. The present Gujarat 
nation is curiously composite, Greeks, Bactrinne, Huns, and @oythiaus; Gurjans, 
Jadéjua, and Kathts; Pareis and Arabs, not to speak of soldiera of fortane trom the 
cvuutrics of the West, have all contributed, together with the mumerous Indo-Aryan 
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immigrations, to form the population. In such a mixture it is wonderful that even the 
traces of the old Outer language that we have succeeded in identifying have survived. 


Gujarati has not a large literature, but it is larger than that with which it has 
sometimes heen credited. The earliest, and at the same 
time the most famous, poet whose works have come down to 
ua in & connected form was Narasimha Meheto (or Naraingh Mehta), who lived in the 
fifteenth century 4.D. His poeme, and those of a yreut number of later writers, live 
been collected and published in a poetical encyclopedia entitled the Brihat Kaeya 
Déhana. There is also a considerable series of bardic chronicles, similar to those which 
we have described under the head of Rajasthani, on which ia based Forbes’s well-known 
Rismdid. Then, again, in addition to the long list of poets and poetesses whose lays 
are enshrined in the Brihat Kaeya Déhana, there wore writere on graminar and poetics. 
Of apecial interest for the history of the language are two works, the Jfugdhdvabédha- 
maukika (1894 4.p.) of an anonymous writer, and the Wriyd-ratna-sanuchchaya (1410 
4.D.) of Gunaratna, These works are Sanskrit grammars for beginners, and as such 
are of little value. But they are written in the Gnjwrati of those days, and each 
Sanskrit grammatical form is given its equivalent in that launzunge. Between them they 
thus furnish us with a aystematic account of the grammar of the Gujarati of the early 
fifteenth century. No such document exists for any other modern Indo-Aryan language. 
Through them we are able to trace the history of the growth of the Gujarati tongue 
from the earliest Vedie times without a break, through Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraméa, 
and the parent of Raéjasthint and Gujurati, down to the articles of a Parsi newspaper 
of the present day. We have grammatical documents for each stage of the long 
development. 


Literature. 


The Nagari charncter was formerly used in Gujarat for writing books. Curey's 
translation of the New Testament, published at the begin- 
ning of the last century, was printed in that alphabet. For 
Jesa important documents, that modificatiun of the Nagari chanwter known in Upper 
India as Kaithi, and very generally used there for similar purposes, was also employed. 
This is now the official charneter of Gujarat, as it is of Bihari, and all books and papers 
in the Janguave are printed in it. 


Written Character. 


Closely allied to Gujarati and Western Rajasthavi are two important groups of 
diniects, exch of which is entitled to the digaity of being 
cousidered a separate language. They are Bhill and 
Khandeédéi, the latter being also called Ahirégi or Dhéd Gujari. Bhili is spoken in the 
range of hills between Ajmer and Mount Abu. Thence, in numerous dislecta, it covers 
the hill country dividing Gujarat from Rajputuna and Central India, os far south as the 
Batpura Range, and on the way it crosses the Narbada, up which t extends for a cousider- 
able distance. As its uname ismplies it is the language of the Bhils who inhabit this wild 
tract. South of the Satpuras lie the District of Khandesh and the Burhaupur Tahsil 
of Nimar, the latter forming 1 continuation of the Khandesh plain. Here Khandédi is 
spoken, and still further south, in the bill country leading up from Surat to Nasik, are 
found «a number of wild tribes, such as Naikis, Dhddids, Gam'tis, and Chédh‘ris, who 
employ dialects closely connected with it. Both Bhili and Khandééi show traces of « 
non-Aryan basis, whieh are too few to be certainly identified. This basis may have been 
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Murda or it may have been Dravidian,—perhape more probably the former,—but has 
heen completely overlaid by an Aryan superstructure, and they are both now thoroughly 
Aryan languages. Bhili may be locked upon as a bridge between Gujarati and 
Rajasthani, and might, with propriety, be looked upon as an eastern dialect of Gujarati. 
The dialects appear under many names (no lesa than twenty-eight varieties have been 
examined in the Survey), but they are all essentially the same form of speech. Like 
some of the colloquial forms of Gujarati it shows several points of agreement with 
the Outer languages of the North-West and even with Dardic.' As we follow these 
dialects southwards, we find them borrowing more aud more frum the neighbouring 
Marathi, but this is borrowing only. It does not affect the structure of the 
language any more than the borrowing of Arabic or Persian words affects the struo- 
ture of Hinddstani. Khandaéi, with its connected dialects, is of a similar character, but 
is more mixed with Marathi, which we find invading to wu small extent the grammatical 
structure. On this account, and also because it ie chiefly spoken in the Bombay 
Presidency, it is treated as an independent Janguage, but, from the point of view of 
atrict philology, it should not he separated from Bhili. Besides the Bhili spoken in its 
Census of 1921 Proper home, we aleo meet Bhil dialects in 


Sarvey. jf : 
Bhi. |, 001,701 1,965,417 ~— localities where we might little suspect them. 
Khandedl and dislects. 1,368,086 413272" Ty far Orissa and the Bengal District of 


Midnapur, more than a thousand miles from the true homef the race, the Linguistic 
Survey has discovered a wandering tribe, known as Siyalgirs, who speak a distinctively 
Bhi! dialect. They perbaps left their own country for their 
country’s good, for they are described as a tribe of thieving 
propensities, who came to Bengal some six or seven generations ago, probably as jetsam 
froin the tide of Maratha invasion. The Bawarids, a wild 
hunting tribe found in the Panjab, moreover, speak a form 
of Bhili which ie known as Baori. 


We must now leave Western India and consider the three Pahari languages. The 
word ‘ Pahari’ means ‘ of or belonging tothe mountain,’ and 
ia used as x convenient name fur the three groupe af Indo- 
Aryan dialects spoken in the lower rangee of the Himalaya, from Nepal in the east to 
Bhadrawah in the west. Before going into details it is advisable to state briefly what 
appears to have been the linguistic history of this tract. The earliest inhabitants of which 
we can mark any traces must have been people speakiug a language akin to the aucestor 
of the modern Mund& languages. These were superseded or conquered by Tibeto- 
Burmane who crossed the Himalaya from the north, and settled on its southern face. In 
this way the tract became inhabited by people speaking Tibeto-Burman languages, and so 
it has continued to the present day. But the original Mundie were uot entirely swept 
out of existence, and the langnages, although belonging to the Tibeto-Burman Sub- 
Fanily, incorporated many Munda idioma, which can still be easily recognized.” In 
later times, these Tibeto-Burmans were not left isolated. The plains of India imme- 
diately to their south were inhabited by Aryans, and these worked northwards into the 
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Himalaya, and settled in the more aecesstble valleys, bringing with them Aryan 
languages aud civilisation. Thus, in Nepal, before the Gorkha invasion, we find that a 
laygueve aki to the Maithili dialect of Bibfri, spoken immediately to the south, was 
used asa court hueguage and we even have a play written in that language atill surviving.’ 
Bat another, and, from the point of view of linguistica, more important infusion of 
Aryan languages came from the west 
West of the present kingdom of Nepal, in Kumaun, Garhwal, and the hills round 
Simla, there is a sub-Himalayvan hill-tract known in Sanskrit 
times as ‘Sapadalaksha,’ or ‘(the country of) a lakh and 
a quarter (of hills).’ The modern equivalent of this word,—sawa lakh,—stili 
survives in the name of the well-known Siwalik Hills, south of Garhwal in the 
Sabaranpur District. At the present day the bulk of the agricultum! population of this 
Sapédalaksha consists, in the west, of Kanéts, and, in the east, of members of the Khas 
trite. The Kanéts are divided into two clans, one called Khasiya, which claims to be 
pure, and the other called Rao (1.¢., Raja or Rajpat), which admits that i is of impure 
birth. On the other hand, the chiefs of the country all claim to be of Rajpat descent. 
We thus eee that the whole of the modern Sapadalaksha contains many people who call 
theynselves Khas or Khasiya. That these represent the Khaéas, Khasas, or Khadiras of 
Keven Sanakrit literature and tce Kaa of Greek geographers can- 
not le doubted. Like the Pidéchas, from whose speech the 
modern Dardic Innguayes are descended, they were said to he descended from Kaéyapa, the 
founder of Kashmir. Inthe Rajaterangivi, the famous history of that country, they are 
frequently referred toas a thorn in the side of its rulers, and in the Mahabharata they are 
often mentioned as a peuple of the north-west, and even as closely connected with the 
Pigachas, and with the people of Kashmir. They were Aryans, but. had fallen outside the 
Aryan pale of purity. Other Sanskrit authorities, such as the Harivarhéa, the Purdnas, and 
the various lawhooks, all agree in placing them in the north-west. In later times they spread 
evetwuris over the whole of Sapadatkaha, and conquered and abporked the more fertile 
tracts, where we find them at the present. day. Still later,—shbout. the sixteenth century,— 
they advanead, in the Gorkha invasion, into Nepal, and mixing with the Tibeto-Burmane or 
Mundas whom they found there, became the Khaa or ruling tribe of that country, We 
have seen that in ancient times these Khase were assuciated with the Piféchas, and 
oriinally they mat, like them, have apoken 1» Dandic language, for traces of that form 
of apeech are reatily found over the whole Sapadataksha tract, diminishing in strength as 
Tn dealing with Hajisthani ’ reference has been made to the important part the 
Gurjaras, or modern Gaijars, have played in the history of 
Rajpatana. These people seem to bave npperred in India first 
about the fifth or sixth century ap. One branch of them occupied this Sapadalakeha 
and amnigenated with the Khas population that they found in ste, In Western 
Hapiinlakeha they bemume the Kao sept of the Kanéts, but were not admittet to equality 
of caste with the alder Khawiya Kanéts. These Qurjaras were those who took to culti- 
vation, or who adhered to their pastoral pursuits. The fichting men wore, ua we have 
noon, admitted into the Rejpit, caste. From Sapadalukaha, Gurjarss migrated cross 
the Gangetic Vallsy, to Mewat, and thence watt lel over Eastern Rajputans. In later 
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years, undor the pressure of Musalman rule, many of these Rhijpats remigrated to 
Seradalaksha and again settled there. In fact. there was continual intercourse between 
Sapadalaksha and Rajputana. Finally, as we have seen, Nepal was vonquerad hy people 
of the Khas tribe, who were accompanied by many of these Gurjara-Ra&jpite. Tt has 
long been recognised that all the Pahari languages are at the present day closely allied to 
Rajasthani, and the above historical sketch shows how this hns come about." 

‘The three Pab&ri languages. Surrey. Cenmus of #21. == the Pahari Group uf the Inner Sub- 
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Unnpecified soe 64) =6be called the Eastern Pahari, the Central 

Tors, . 9104801 1.017087 Pabari, and the Western Pahari languages 
respectively. 


Eastern Pahari is commonly called ‘Népali’ or ‘ Naipali’ by Europesna, but this 
name is hardly suitable, as it is not the principal language of 
Nepal. In that State the principal languages are Tibeto- 
Burman, the most important being Néwari, the name of whieh is also derived from the 
word ‘Népal.’ Other names for Eastern Paltari are ‘ Parbatiya’ or ‘the Hill language,’ 
‘ Gorkhali’ or ‘the language of the Gorkhas,’ and ‘ Khas Kura’ or ‘the language of the 
Khas tribe.’ It is not a language of British India, the homes of its speakers being in the 
State of Nepal, for which no census fignres are available. The 143,721 speakers recorded 
in the Survey estimates refer to natives of Nepal who have enme temporarily or perma- 
nently into British India. Many of them are soldiers in our Gorkhé regiments. 

The introduction of this Aryan language into Nepal is a matter of moderu history. 
In the early part of the 16th century certain Rajpats of Mewar, under preamure of 
Musalmén attacks, migrated north, and settled among their Khas and Gurjara relatives 
in Garhwal, Kumaun, and Western Nepal. In 1559 a.p. a party of these conquered the 
town of Gorkha (say 70 miles north-west of Kathmaoda). In 1768 Prithvi Nariyana 
Shah of Garkha made himself master of the whole of Nepal. founded the present. 
Gérkhali dynasty, and introduced as the language of the court the mixed Rajasthani 
and Khas tongue that he bad brought from Gorkha. ‘hie has since been the Aryan 
language of Nepal, superseding the older dialect, akin to the old Maithili, whieh 
had previously been the form of Aryan speech used in that country. The bulk of 
the population of Nepal being Tibeto-Burman, the Khas conquerors have been in a 
minority, and there has been a mixture not only of race but of langnace. Eastern 
Pabari has borrowed some of its vocabulary and even aome of ite grammatical idioma 
from Tibeto-Burman languages, and although distinctly related to Rajasthani, it now 
Presents a eornewhat mixed character. Not only many words but epecial phuses of its 
eranmar, ach as the use of the agent case before ail tenses of a transitive verb, and 
the employment of a complete honorific conjngatien, are plainly borrowed from the 
speech of the surrounding Tibeto-Burmmna. There changes in the speech are increnaing 
with every decade, and certain Tiheto-Burman peculiarities bave come inte the lanwnage 
within the memory of men alive at the present day. 
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Bastern Pabiyi being spoken in a mountainous courtry has no doubt many dialects. 
tad, Into one of these, Palp&, spoken in Western Nepal, the 
Serampore missionaries in the early part of the last century 
made a version of the New Testament, and as Nepal is independent territory to which 
Europeans have little access, that is our one source of information concerning it. The 
standard dialect is that of Kathménda, and in this there is a small printed literature, 
al] modern. The dialect of Eastern Nepal has of late years been adopted by tbe mission- 
aries at Darjiling as the standard for a grammar and for their translations 
wanna q of the Bible. Castera Pahari is written and printed in the 
Nagari character. 


Central Pahari includes the dialects spoken in Enstern Sapédalaksba, ic.,in the 
Osntral Pab&ri. Survey. Census of 1931. British Districts of Kumaun and Garhwal 





Kumauai ; 430,758 and in the State of Garhwal. It has twe 
Ones SS — ae "__—s welll-known dialects,—Kumauni, spoken in 
Tora. 1,107,612 3653? Kumaun (including the hill station of Naini 


Ta)), and Garhwa!i, spoken in British and independent Garhwa)] and the country round 
the hill station of Mussoorie. These dialects vary from place to place, each pergana 
having a distinct form of speech, each with a local name of its own, Neither of these 
main dialects has any literary history. The Serampore missionaries published transla- 
tions of the New Testament into each of them, and cther versions of portions of the 
Scriptures have lately been made into Garhwali. During the past few years a few books 
have heen written in Kumauni, and one or two in Garhwali. So faras I have seen, 
both dialects are written and printed in the Nageri character. 


Western Pahari is the name of the large number of connected dialects spoken 
Western Pabti. in Western Sapddalaksha, é¢., in the hill country of which 
Simla, the summer head-quarters of the Government of 

Indias, is the political centre. These dialects have no standard form, and, beyond a few 
folk-epica, no literatare. The area over which they are spoken extends from the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the United Provinces, and thence, in the Provinoe of the 
Panjab, over the State of Sirmaur, the Simla Hills, Kula, and the States of Mandi and 
Chamba, up to, and including, the Bhadrawah Jagir of Kashmir. The language bas 
numerous dialects, all differing considerably among themselves, but neverthelcas 
possessing Many common features. We may conveniently group them under the nine 
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spoken iu the State of Sirmaur and in the south of the State 
of Jubbal. It is closely connected with Jaunsfri, but north 
of the River Giri and in Jubbal it begins to approximate to 
Kiithali. Sirmauri lies west of Jaunséri, and still further 
Baghaci. to the west we have Bagheti, these three forming a con- 
tinuous band forming the southern limit of the Weetern 
Pahari dialects. Baghati is the dialect of the State of Baghat and the neighbouring 
tracts, and within its area lie the military stations of Kasauli and Dagshai. It is a 
transition dialect between Sirmauri and Kiflthal!. Kiflthali 
is the language of the central portion of the Simla Hill 
States, and is spoken round Simla itself and in the State of Keonthal, from the latter 
of which it takea its mame. It varies greatly from State to State, and from Pargana to 
Pargana, so that no less than seven forms of it have been recorded in the Survey. North 
of Simln lies Kulu, separated from it by the River Satlaj, and on each bank of that river 
there are o couple of dialects forming a bridge between the 
Simla dialects and Kujui. These form the Satlaj group given 
on the margin of p. 182. In Kulu there are three dialects, 
Kului proper and two others. West of Kulu, and also lying 
to the north of the Simla Hill States, are the States of Suket and, to its north, Mandi. 
Here we have the dialects of the Mandi group. Thereare four of these, of which the most 
important are Mand@ali and Sukéti. West of Mandi lies 
the Panjab District of Kangra, in which the language is a 
form of Paijébi. We need not therefore be surprised to find that the dialects of the 
Mandi Group represent southern Kului merging into PafijAbi. North-west of Kulu 
and north of Kangra lies the State of Chambu. Here. there are four dialects, of which 
Chamas}i. the most important is Chaméaji, the principal language of 
Gadi. the State. Anotber dialect is Gadi, spoken by the Gaddis, 
w pastoral tribe inhabiting the Bharnaur Wizdrat of the State, on the Kuiu frontier. 
The speakers are descendants of immigrants from the Panjab plains, who took refuge 
here from Musalman oppression. They now speak a form of Chamégli, but with the 
peculiarity that they sound every sh-scund like oh in the Scottish ‘loch.’ In the 
extreme north of the Chamba State lies the beautifal but isolated mountain tract of 
Pangi. Here the dialect is called Pangwali, also a forin of 
Cham&a}i, but beginning to show signs of transition into 
Kashmiri. Finally, north-west of Chamba proper and of Pangi, lie the Bhadrawah Jagir 
and the Padar District, both belonging to Kashmir. Beyond them lies Kashmir proper, 
of which the language is Kashmiri. It is therefore to be expected that the dialects of 
Bhadrawah and Padar should be transition forms of speech between Cliamé&aj! and 
Kashmiri, and such in fact is the case. The dialects of this tract form the Bhnadrawab 
group, and are three in number, vis., Bhadrawahi, with its 
PUanmirewanl, Bbajéel om Job-variety Bbaléel, and Pidari. This concludes a rapid 
survey of the uamerous Western Pahari dialects, asd we 
have been able to trace the gradual change from the Khas dislects of Central Pahari 
through the Simla Hille into the eemi-Kashmiri of Bhadrawah and Padar. 
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Western Pabari is written in the Takkari alphabet, already referred to as the 
wie : alphabet used for the Dogri dialect of Pafijabi.' It has 
most af the disadvantages of Landa, being very imperfectly 
supplied with signs for the vowels. Medial short vowe's are usually altogether omitted, 
and medial long vowele are represented by characters which are also used for initial 
vowels, whether long or short. In the case of Chaméa}i, the character has been supplied 
with the missing signs, and books have been printed in it that are as legible and correct 
as anything in Nagari. 


For the present excluding from consideration the case of Eastern Pahari, ns 
4 modern importation into Nepal, we can now say that the 
jower Himalaya from Kumaun on the east to the Afchan 
frontier on the west is occupied by four languages,— on the east 
hy Central Pahari, to the west of that by Western Pahari, and finally in the extreme west 
by Kashmiri and the northern dinlects of Lahnda. We have seen that all these forms 
of speech show sins of ancient connexion with the Durdic languages, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that they are also nore closely related than has hitherto been suspected 
with the lnnguages of Rajputana and Gujarat. Across the Gangetic Valley and, further 
west, across the Panjab, facing these sub-Himalayan languages, we also find « triad of 
well defined forms of speech. Facing Central Pahari, acrosa Western Hindi, lies 
Bestern Rajasthani; facing Western Pahari, acruas Pofijabi, lie Marwari aad the con- 
nected dialects of Western Hajasth&ni; and facing K&éshmiri and Northern Lahnda, 
across Southern Lahnda and Sindhi, and to the south-west of Western Rajasthani, lies 
; Gujarati. The relative posi- 

tions ure shown in the aceom- 
panying map. But thia panl- 
leliem is not merely geogra- 
phic. It extends also to the 
peculiarities of the respective 
languages. Each language 
agrees with that facing it, and 
differs from ita neighbours in 
remarkable charecteristics. 
Thus, Central Pabari agrees 
with ite ote-d-vie, Eastern 
Rajasthani, in having the 
genitive postposition 4, and 
the verb substantive derived 
from the root achh-, while in 

QR corte: pander ond Bastery Rapertan'. the Western Pabéri of the 


Mimalayen languages and 
Rajasthani. 





 — aa eI RRNA Bimla Hills the termination of 


the genitive is rd as in the disleots of Western Rajsathant. and one of eee pte 
substantive (4, is) in probably of the same origin as the Western Bajuntbast het. me 
next come. in the southern triad, to Gujarati. Here the genitive temnination ws #2, 


oe 
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and the verb substantive belongs to the aehh-group. The correaponding languages of the 
north are Kashmiri and Northern Lahnda, In the latter the genitive termination is nd, 
but the verh substantive differs from that of Gujarati, although the closely connected 
Kashmiri forms it from the same root, achh-. Moreover, Gujaréti also agrees with 
all the Lahnda dialeota in one very remarkable point, the formation of the future 
by means of a sibilant,’ a peculiarity not found elsewhere in the Indo-Aryan languages, 
We thus find that right along the Lower Hinmlaya, from the Indus to Nepal, there are 
three groups of dialects, each agreeing reapectively, in striking pointa, and in the same 
order, with Gujarati, Western Rajasthani, and Eastern Rajasthani respectively. 


Sie —_ oe ee eee 


4 Lahuda bupted, Gujardti bug, he will strike. 
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There remain a few Indian languages which do not full under any of the heads pre- 
viously described, These are the Gipsy dialects, Burushaski, and Andamanese. 

The word ‘Gipsy’ used in this connexion is employed in its purely conventional 
sense of ‘ Vagrant,’ and should not be taken as in any way 
suggesting connexion with the Romani Chals of Europe 
and Western Asia. Many forms of speech employed by vagrant tribes have already 
been dealt with in the preceding pages, as it was possible to identify them as definite 
dialects of reeogniged languages. Such are the Korava and Kaikadi dialects of Tamil, 
the Kurumba dialect of Kanarese, and the Vadari dialect of Telugu. These are all 
Dravidian through and through. On the other hand, as entirely Indo-Aryan, we have 
had such dialects as the Labhani, Kakéri, and Bahrapié forms of Ra&jasthani, the 
Tarimdki or Ghisadi form of Gujarati, and a number of Bhil dialects auch as Baort, 
Charagi, Habayé, Partdhi, and Siydélgiri. About these there has been no difficulty 
as regards classification. It is sufficient to note here that these dialects are either 
Dravidian, or belong to the mutual! closely connected Indo-Aryan languages, Rajas- 
thani, Gujarati, or Bhili. 

The remainder fal) into two groups, evz., dialects proper, and argote. The figures 

ee for these, as given on the margin, must be taken with 

Pha =a nee conriderable reserve, for we know that there are several 

Argote . .  . 01,928 Gipsy tribes' which have escaped the nets both of the 

Toraz . 101,671. Survey and of the Census, and also that, tor those that have 

been recorded, considerable numbers have avoided enumera- 

tion. Most of the tribee are more or lees diereputable, and the speakers of the dialects 
are not, ag a rule, anxious to proclaim their associations. 

Subject to the above remarks, we may enumerate the true Gipsy dialects aa on 
the margin. It hns been pointed out above that the Gipsy 


Gipsy Dialects. 


sentir aan cae languages which we have been able to classify are either 
Bhatti. =. 2S. Ss 4s dialects of well-known Dravidian languages or are forms of 
Ro ao eee watt Rajasthani or the closely connected Gujarati or Bhili. The 
Ladi _ .. 64 Unclassified Gipsy languages, on the other hand, are all 
Muhart . . . $0 mixtures of various forme of speech, but they possess one 
gs. is characteristic in common—that they nearly all seem to have 


a Dravidian basis, and that the speakers seem to have first 
come under the influence of Indo-Aryan tongues in or near Rajputana and the Bhil 
country. There ench mixed language took its original shape or shapes, and as the tribes 
wandered thence over India it became extensively corrupted by the speech of the 
various localities in which the speakers respectively found themselves.* If this account 
is accepted, we can further look upoi the classified Gipsy languages from the same 
point of view. Those which are now Dravidian dialects, are those which have preserved 
their original form with little or no contamination, while those that are Indo-Aryan 
are dialects of tribes which had their head- “quarters for so long | a | period i in the Rajputena 





tt eee 
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i a 
1 The most hmportent of these iu that of the Chihyts, 4 sketch of whore argot hae been given hy Tr, “Urahame Bailey 
in bie ” Notes on Punjabi Dialests.” 
® The one important exception ie Pendhari which, as we shall vec, lea a bietory of ite ows. 
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country that they had altogether given up the Dravidian language of their origina! home, 
and had fully adopted that of their hosts, 

The one important exception to the above given genera] statement as to the 
probable origin of Gipsy dialects is furnished by Pegdhart. 
This is the language of tribe of no common nwe, and of 
no common religion, represented by the ‘ Pindarees’ of Indian history. These were 
plundering bands of freebooters, who welcomed to their ranks outlaws and broken men 
of all parts of India—Afghans, Mardthas, Jatts, and so forth, and who were finally 
broken up by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. 

At the present day they are represented by groups of people scattered over Central 
India, the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere. They have gemerally adopted the 
languages of their respective surroundings, but in parts of Bombay they still have a 
home-language which is called by the name of the tribe. As may be expected from the 
people’s origin, this is a jargon—a mixture of rough Dakhini Hindéstsni, Marathi, 
and Rajasthani. Further description is unnecessary, 

The Bhamtas ere a criminal tribe, found in the Central Provinces and Southern 

India. They are not proper vagrants, but live in villages 

aaa which they use as heal-quarters for their thieving expedi- 

tions. Most of them speak the Vadari form of Telugu,’ but those of Bijapur spesk 

Kanarese, and a few of them have been reported from the Central Provinces as having 

« home-language called Bhamti. It is a broken jargon, a mixture of Dakhini 

Hindostani and the Jaipuri form of Rajasthani. 

The Béaldars are a tribe of earth-workers, scattered over the greater part of India. 

a Most of them have adopted the language of their respective 

surroundings, but « language called Baldiri has been reported 

from Jaisalmir in Rajputana, the Central Provinces, and the Bombay Presidency. It 

ia a mixture of several languages, the principal being Fastern Rajasthani and Marathi, 
but the relative proportions of each constituent naturally vary according to locality. 

Closely connected with Beéldari is Odki, the language of the Ods, or Waddars, a 

wandering tribe of earth-workers. They are found all over 

Cant India, but principally in Madras and the Panjab. The Oda 

of Madras speak Telugu, which seems to have been the original lapzuage of the tribe. 

In the Panjab, Sind aud Gujarat, they have a home-language of their own. It ia a 

mixture of Marathi and Gujarati-Rajasthani, the relative proportions varying accord- 

ing to locrlity. We may compare it with the Vadari already mentioned in connexion 
with Bhamti. 

The Lads are a Gipsy tribe who eell betel-lenf, areca-nuta, tobacco, bhang, ete. They 
are found all over Western India, especially in the Bomhay 
Presidency. Most of them have uo dialect of their own, 
but some of those found in Berar speak what is locally known as Ladi. This is mainly 
a corrupt form of Eastern Rajasthani. 

Macharia is the language of a tribe of fowlera from Sind, who have migrated to 
the Kapurthala State in the Panjab. It is not properly a 
Gipsy lvnguage, though usually described as such. It is 
merely a mixture of Sindhi and Paftjabt. : 


a nin ee -  e e, 


' Ante, p. 08, 


Pendhirl. 


Ladi. 


Macharis. 
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With Macharis. we conclude the consideration of those Gipsy languages which can 
he called dialects. We now proceed to diseuss the argota. 


Gipsy: Argo. ‘srry Those reported for the Survey are noted on the margin. 
te o. 4 S ae These are used by criminals and other disreputable people for 
Geet. OP purposes of secrecy, and are paralleled by the ‘ thieves’ Latin,’ 
Myanwaie P and other cant forma of speech found in Europe. It is 
ergy ce a interesting to observe that, so far as they can be analreed, 
Dom F isso, they have sdopted much the same means of disguising apeech 
Maltr - 3900 as those adopted in the west. Such are the use of spegial 
aia ; sie words, often borrowed from foreign languages, just as a 
Gulguis. . . 068 London thief calls his woman a ‘Donah,’ borrowed from 


Toran. OLgan he foreign ‘ Donna.’ Or they transpose letters. A London 
thief calls a policeman a ‘slop’ (¢¢., ‘icelop,’ transposed 
from ‘ police’) and so an [udian thief calls his enemy the police Jamadar, a ‘ Majadar,’ 
ée., ‘the sweet one.’ Or single letters may be changed in a word, In German cant, ‘ bitse,’ 
heat, becomes ‘ witze,” and so when a Siisi wishes to say he is hungry, he uses the word 
‘ jhakha' instead of ‘hhikhd. The epeakers of these cant argota are, of course, 
bilingual. They speak the linguage of their neighbours, and reserve the argot only for 
special occasions. But some of them, such, for instance, as the Sisia, are trilingual. In 
communicating with their neighbours they employ the ordinary language of the country, 
for crimina] purposes they employ an argot, while for general purposes they have what 
way be called a semi-argot, possessing some of the characteristios of the true argot, but 
with a simpler vocabulary, which they commonly use among themselves. The true 
argot is often not generally known to all the members of the tribe, hut only to those who 
are grown up andexpert. As already mentioned, our knowledge of these argots ix neces- 
sarily incomplete. It is to be expected that the gentlemen who make use of them would 
not be willing to admit their existence to a Government official, even when he is asking 
for the Linguiatic Survey. When questioned they usually deny its existence altogether, 
so that what materials we do possess have been obtained only with considerable 
difficulty. A noteworthy example is that of the Chihras, whose argot does not appear at 
all in the pages of the Survey. I thorefore begin our consideration of the subject with 
a brief reference to this tri based on the information given by Dr. Grahame Bailey.' 


The Chahras area tribe found in the Panjab. In 1921 their number was not 
onehrs. recorded. Their necupation ix scavenging, which they vary 

hy burgling, cattle poisoning, and other criminal practices. 

They eat carrion. Their argot is Pafijahi, but they conceal their meaning by using a 
pretty copions secret vocabulary which makes it quite «unintelligible to the ordinary 
hearer. Many of these words are also fonnd in other argots, such as Sasi or Qasdl. In 


order to give an iden of the kind of speech they une, I give the following extract from 
Dr. Bailey's Notes :-- 


In order to get right to the heart of thinge let 1 accompany an expedition which hae ae ita object. the 
plandering of some rich man's hanee. Borae chhurm (thief) who always keeps hia eyes open 
has discnvered a kud¢h (house), belonging to some Rgrkt (Hindd) or Gir sala (Mfisel man), 
He seeka out another Kapa (thief) fron among his own people, the Adidgé (Chithpfis), or he may 


est ep tr eS hen tere ie acne Re ne NE Me meat 


' Netes ow Punjubi Dialests, pp. 18f. 
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fin! an obliging Hhaié (Sdsi) ready to help him. Having painted in glowing colours the 
richness of the house in bhim{é (rupess) ond bagAlé (do.) and harjiyd (pice) and ¢h4lé (a kind of 
orvament), he saye “ chals gel lalyé ” (let ue break into the house). We shall follow these men, 
as ona dark moonless night they zet out, Having reached the house they produce their fomba 
(iron instrument for houss-breaking, an orientel jemmy) and eet to work. They take the pre- 
caution of placing by their side severa) chAthdré or clods cof earth with which to aseail any 
unwelcome intruder. The bole is faally made and the thief, leaving anteide his karkt (atick) 
and painfrt or ehakhal (shoes), and telling his létapa (confidant) to keep « sharp look ont, 
enters the house. If he finds no one inside h» will venturs to light a yhaedi (match). Suddenly 
a small clod of earth dropa wear the house-breaker ; this ie the sels (piece of earth thrown as 8 
werving of impeeding danger). He looks round in elarm and hears tke whiapered words 
© halja chamda 1” (a Jat is looking). This interrap:ion in his gaimf (thieving) be feels to be 
most inopportune. He feels atill more ill at ease whoa he bears anvtber hoarse whisper “ fhip 
j6 (hide yourself), palwé boji "(get toone side). He calle back “ kattkar ker (throw a clod of 
earth), loth Ini of” (beat him or kill him) and emerges from the house. The noogi (theft) bis 
not prospered. The two thieves flee by different ways to the:r homes, and noxt diy discuss with 
great astonishment, bordering on incredulity, a report which hes got abroad that a ajja bes 
been attacked by two Chihpa ehhurm (thieves) who were engaged in lalis (robbery), and bas 
almost lug gay? (died). 


The S&sis are a well-known criminal tribe, who, like the Chabras, are mostly found in 
the Panjab. The Survey was more fortunate in regard to 
them, and, in addition to the information obtained by it, 
there are also the various papers on the tribe by Dr. Grahame Bailey, who has made it a 
apecial study. The Sésia are trilingual. They speak the general language of their 
surroundings, and have also two dialects, one, the ordinary Sasi which they use amonget 
themselves, and the other the criminal dialect. In the Panjab, the ordinary dialect is o 
corrupt mixture of Hindostani and Pafijabi, together with a few forms borrowed 
from Western Pahari or Rajasthani. Elsewhere it more nearly approaches corrupt 
Hindéstani. The criminal argot differs from the ordinary dialect only in the use of 
secret words. These are very numerous, and make the language quite unintelligible to 
an outsider. Some of these words seem to be borrowed from other languages, Dravidian 
and Indo-Aryan. Many of them are found also in other argots. In other cases letters 
are prefixed or euffixed to common words, 80 as to disguise them, aa, for instance, when 
they aay &ukkAi for the Pafijabi ak+hi, an eye, or in dhér for dd, two. Or initial lettere 
may be changed aa in navkhud for léknd or dékhnd, to see. These changes will be 
familiar to English readera from memories of their childish games, and it can readily be 


understood what confusion they make in a language, even when the grammar, as in the 
case of Sfsi, is but slightly changed. 


S4si. 


The Kolhatis are a tribe of rope-daucers and tumblers in the Bombay Presidency, 
Berar, and the Hyderabad State. Many of the women are 
prostitutes, the tribe claims to be related to the SAsis, and 
this ia borne ont by their argot, which closely resembles that of that tribe. 


Kalbati. 


The Garodis are a wandering tribe of jugglera in the Belgaum District of Bombay. 
They are anid to be Musalmdans, but their religion site very 
lightly on them. Their argot is a mixture of Dravidian and 
Indo-Aryan, the latter being represented by forms sometimes Hindéstdni, sometimes 
Rajacthant. and sometimes Marathi. In addition, as in Bam, they have many disguised 


Garodl. 
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words, the meaning of which is unintelligible to an outsider. The number of speakers of 
this argot is unknown. 

The Myénwalés are a tribe also found in Belgaum. Little is known about them, 

peetaig but they seem ostensibly to be vagrant blacksmiths. They 

have an argot hased on Hindéstani and on Rajasthani-Guja- 

rati, with a number of secret and disguised words. Here and there we also come across 
Dravidian words. The number of speakers is unknown. 

The Kafijars are a vagrant tribe. Some of them have taken to a settled life, but 

most of them live in the forests, where they live on what 

oe. they can catch or gather, and manufacture forest products 

which they sell to their more civilized neighbours. Their accupations ure thus sufficiently 

various. Amongst other things they make mats, baskets, fans, Jeaf platters, aud the 

like, They have almost the monopoly of the collection of the fragrant kkaskhas yrass, 

and, as stone-cutters, they make the grindiny stones found in every Indian house. 

Their principal bome is in the United Provinces. They speak the language of their 

neighbours, but have also their argot, called Kafijari. [t is a mixed form of speech, mainly 

based on Eestern Rajasthani, but partly on some Dravidian language. It bas also, as 

eleewhere, 8 number of secret or diszuised words. 

The Nats are a tribe of acrolats, dancers, prostitutes, and thieves, who are found in 

considerable numbers all over northern India and the north 

mer of the Deccan. In Bibar and the United Provinces they are 

recognized as posueasing, like other similar vagrant tribes, a secret argot, and probably 

thie ie also the case eleewhere. It is a mixture of Hinddetani and Réjasthani, and, as 

usual, has a large number of secre. and disguised words. The lasis is probably Rajas- 

thani, as forins peculiar to that language appear in parts of India where that language is 
unknown to the general population. 

The Dime are a tribe of zreat antiquity, and probably of Dravidian origin. They 
are numerous all over India north of the Deccan, and in 
greatest number in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces. 
They are of special interest because the word ‘Rum, the name weed for a European 
Gipey, ie almost certainly the same word carried to the weat. They have varied occupa- 
tions. They supply fire at cremations and act as executioners. Others oré scavenger, 
and others have taken to basket and cane working. Inthe Himalayan districts they bave 
gained a fairly respectable position as hushandmen and artizans, while the wandering 
Magahiyé Doms of Bihar are professional thieves. On the other hand, in north-western 
India, Dams occupy a good position as professional minstrels, and it was professionnl 
minstrels of this part of India who are said by Persian historians to have migrated into 
Persia, and thence, as Gipsies, into Sytia and Enrope. It is the disreputable Magahiya 
Poms of Bihar who have Leen identified as possessing a secret argot. As stated above, 
they are notorious thieves and bad characters, who will not cultivate or do honest labour 
if they can help it. The women are no better than the men. As a cover they do 
occasional hasketwork, but their true sccupation is that of a spy and disposer of stolen goods, 
Some of their methods of concealing stolen gouls have the merit of ingenuity, hut hardly 
of decency.’ The argot of these _Poople is hased on the Jocal dialect of Bibari (nenally 
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Bhojpuri) with a mixture of Rajasthani and Hindostani. The presence of Hindéstant 
is easy to explain, but not that of Rajasthani, unless the tribe once lived in Bajputana. 
In addition to this, there is the ueual copious supply of secret and of disguised words. 
The latter, in their principles of formation, differ in no way from those of other argots, 
while many of the secret words are common to all vagrant tribes. 


The Malars are a vagrant tribe of moulders in braea found in Chota Nagpur. 
Unlike Doms they are not, asa tribe, professional criminale. 
The ordinary language of that country is the Nagpurié 
dialect of Bihari, and the Malars have an argot which is simply @ slang based upon it. 
These people do not seem to employ any strange or secret words, but content themselves 
with disguising Nagpurié words by the ordinary methods of prefixing and auffixing letters 
which we have observed elsewhere. 


The Qasdis are professional butchers, and are found all over India, except in the 

; Madras Presidency and the extreme south, They are most 

ett numerous in the United Provinces and in the Panjab. 

They have o trade language of their own, which is an argot of the ususl kind. It is 

based on Hindéstanl, with a mixtare of local worda. The disguising consists principally 

in the use of strange or secret words. The disguising of common words by additions 

before or at the end is much more rare than in the argots we have hitherto considered. 

It is worth mentioning that among the strange expressions used by them are the Arabic 
words for the numerals. 


Malar. 


Sikalgari ie the argot used by the Saiqalgars or armourers. As becomes their pro- 
fession most of them are found in Rajputana, but the only 
locality from which a Sikalg4ri argot has been reported is 
the Bombay District of Belgaum. There the secret argot is based on Gujarati or Bhfli. 
The ordinary means are employed. There are a certain number of secret words, and 
ordinary words are disguised by prefixes or suffixes, or other methoda of deformation. 


The Gulgulids are a vagrant non-Aryan tribe found in the Hazaribagh District of 
Chota Nagpur. They are few in number, and live by hunt- 
ing, teaching monkeys to dance, selling drugs, begging, and 
petty thieving. They have an argot of the usual description containing secret and dis- 
guised words, In intercourse with outsiders they employ the ordinary language of the 
locality. 

Leaving the Gipsy languages, we come to Burushaeki or Rbajuna, which is spoken 
by the brave tribes who inhabit Hunza Nagar and the 
neighbouring country on our extreme North-Western 
Frontier. The number of speakers is unknown. Hitherto it has remained a riddle 
among languages. Nv philologist hae as yet satisfactorily succeeded in placing it under 
any recognized family of speeches. One gentlemen’ bas, it ie true, claimed to be able 
to class it as a‘ Siberio-Nubian' tongue, but he offered no proof of his statement, 
although the name has the doubtful advantage of being unintelligible to everyone except 
ita inventor. I myself have compared it with nearly every other known Asiatio 
language, and bave failed to find any certain congener, though fiers and there a 
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resemblance ia yocalulary has started me on more than one wild-goose chase. The 
rearest thing to certainty to which I have ever attained has been an impression that 
there may possibly be a distant connexion with the Munda languages; but 
I have never succeeded in persuading myself that this is actually the case. Half 
a century after the publication of the Siberio-Nubinn theory, an American scholar, Mr. 
P. L. Barbour,’ has offered a theory which leads in the same direction. He himself does 
uot put it forward as proved, but rather as indicating lines for future investigation, and 
it is very probable that further inquiries in this direction may ultimately solve the 
problem. He looks upon Burushaski as a remnant of « language spoken in northern India 
before the Aryan invasion. We have seen that the Munda languages are now confined 
to the hills south of the Gangetic plain, but that traces of languages of the same 
family are found in the Lower Himalaya so far west as Kanawar in the Panjab.* Mr. 
Barbour’s theory assumes an ancient form of this Munda speech (possibly contaminated by 
Dravidian) more widely spread over northern India, and in existence at the time of the 
Aryan invasion. Some three thousand years ayo, one set of its speakers were driven 
north by the Aryans into the fastuesses of the Hindikush and have had an isolated 
existence there ever since, during which time their language has developed on ita own 
lines.” Others, before the advancing tide of Aryan immigration, took refuge in the hills 
north and south of the Ganges, and became the Mundas and their cognate brethren of 
the lower Himalaya. I have here given my account of Mr. Barbour’s theory, not in his 
own words, but as it has been filtered through my brain; and hence, possibly, I may have 
misrepresented it, or may have laid atress on points which to him may have been less 
important. Moreover, what I bave given is merely a condensed summary of what he 
has expressed with much detail and with a consideration of Dravidian elements of 
the population which, for the sake of simplicity, I have omitted. 

Burushaski has many names. The neighbouring ruces call it Kbajuna; the Nagar 
people call it Yashkun, and the Y4rkandis Kunjati. The dialect spoken in Yasin and 
the neighbourhood is known as Warshikwar. The language has a fully conjugated verb 
with two numbers and three persons, and ite most characteristic feature is the extremely 
frequent use made of pronominal prefixes, so as sometimes greatly to alter the appearance 
ofa word. Thus ‘my wife’ is aus but ‘thy wife’ is gue; ‘to make him’ is efas;' to 
make you’ is mamarttas if you are a gentleman, but mates if you are a lady. 

Finally there ore the languages of the Andaman islanders. These do not fall 
within the purview of the Survey, and I have nothing to add 
to our knowledge concerning them. Philologista have not 
yet succeeded in connecting them with any recognized family of speech. They are all 
egglutinative, making free nee of prefix, infix, and suffix, and are adapted only tu the 
expression of the more simple ideas. Abstract ideas ore almost beyond their power of 
expression, and meaning is eked out by the free use of gesture. 


Andamanes. 


— 





1 Jn the Journal! of the Americen Oriental Seeiety, Vol. XLI (1981), pp. Off. 

* Ante, pp. 35 and 56, 

© The fact that Buruxhaski wards are forand in the Deedic languages, shows (hat it must have once been spoken over 6 
much wider aren than (hat suggested by ite prewent habitat. If, ne I believe, the Dardte languages reprecent the speech of an 
independent Aryan tnvasina from the north, over the Hiad@hush, we can asmume that the epeakers uf the sosient proto- 
Mupds language wer fret drives north inte what is now the Dard country hy the Aryans from the weal, and that eubse- 
quently Aryan invaders from the north entered that country. and either settled aineng them. or drove them inte the atill 
more tanscrmitle fastnesnes where they ave now found. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—_CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


With these languages of the Andamans we complete our survey of the tongues spoken 
The Modern Indian Verne in India—a land of contrasts, nowhere more evident than 
eulars: when we approach the consideration of its vernaculars. There 
are languages whose phonetic rules probibit the existence of more than a few hundred 
words, and that cannot express what are to us the commonest and most simple of ideas; 
and there are others with opuleut vocabularies, rivalling English in their copiousness 
and in their accuracy of idea-connotation. There are languages every word of which 
must be a monosyllable, and there are others with words in which syllable is piled on 
syllable, till the whole is almost a sentence in itself. There are languages which know 
neither noun nor verb, and whose only grammatical feature is syntax; avd there are 
others with grammatical systems as completely worked out as those of Greek or Latin. 
There are languages with a long historical past reaching over thirty centuries; and there 
are others with no tradition whatever of the past. There are the rude languages of the 
naked savages of Eastern Assam, which have never yet been reduced to writing; and 
there are languages with great literatures adorned by illustrious poets and containing 
some of the most elevated deistic sentiments that have found utterance in the East. There 
are languages, capable in themeelves of expressing every idea, which are nevertheless 
burdened with an artificial vocabulary borrowed from a form of speech that has been 
dead for two thoueand years; and there are others, equally capable, that diadain such 
fantastic crutches, and every sentence of which breathes the reek of the amoke from the 
homesteads of the sturdy peasantry that utters it. There are parts of India that recall 
the confusion in the Land of Shinar where the tower of old was built, in which almost 
each petty group of tribal villages has its own separate language; and there are great 
plains, thousands and tens of thousands of miles in area, over which one languages 
spuken from end to end. 


And over all there broods the glamour of eastern mystery. Through all we hear 
the inarticulate murmur of past ages,— of ages when the Aryans wandered with their 
flocks across the rivers of Mesopotamia; when the Indo-Chinese had not vet issued from 
their home on the Yang-tee-kiang; when some prehistoric Indian Teucer dared to lead 
his companions across the Bengal Bay to Indonesia ; nnd perhaps when there existed the 
Lemurian continent where now sweep the restless waves of the Indian Ocean. 


Light comes from the East, but inany yeurs must yet be passed in unremitting 
quest of knowledge before we can inevitably distinguish it from the falee dawn that is but 
& promise nad vo reality. Hitherto scholars have busied themselves with the tongues 
and thoughts of ancient India, and have too often presented them as illustrating the India 
of modern tines. But the true modem India will never be known to use till the 
light in the West has been reflected back on the hopes, the fears, the belicfs, of the three 
hundred and twenty millions who inhabit it at the present day. For this, an accurate 
knowledge of the vernaculars is necesaary, s knowledge not only of the colloquial 
languages,but also, when they exist, of the literatures too commonly decried ne worth- 
Jews, but which one who has studied them and loved then can confidently affirm to be no 
mean possession of no mean Imad. 

YOu. 1, TART 1. 2P 
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No one is more conscious of the deficiencies of this Survey than he who has been 
tesponsible for its conduct. To hegin with, although called 
the Linguistic Survey of Indian, large tracts of India are 
nitegether unrepresented in ita pages, and the languages of 
the States of Hyderabad and Mysore and of the great Provinces of Madras and of Burma 
have received only the most cursory notice. This was the result of circumstances for 
whieh I was not responsible, and I can do no mere than express my regret for the fact, 
$o far as Burns is concerned, I rejoice that an independent Linguistic Survey of that 
Prevince ia now being undertaken under the capable superintendence of Mr. L. F. Taylor 
of the Indian Educational Servier. In the present Survey, the numerous Indo-Chinese 
languages speken in the Province of Assam received full attention, but any account of 
them wus neccwwerily incomplete, so long as the cognate forms of specch employed in the 
adjacent Burma remained unexamined. Independently therefore of the practical aid 
which the Linguistic Survey of Burma wil! contribute tothe Governnient of that Provines, 
it will also enable those interested in langnages generally to study the Indo-Chinese 
languages of India asa whole. When that Survey is completed, it will be possible to 
compare the BaérA of western Assam with the Lolo of enstern Burma, and the Khasi of 
Shillong with the Talaing of Amberet beyond the Gulf of Martnban. Many I express the 
hope that at some future time a similar Survey wilt be held of the languages of Madrus 
and of the States of the Deccan which have not been dealt with in these pages. 


Defeats of the Gurvey. 
Tacompisteness. 


The reader who may have to consult the volumes of this Survey will no doubt 
Phonetic Deshdoret regret, as I do, the absence from its pages of any referenee 

to the important subject of phonetics. When the Survey 

was begun that science was in ite childhood. It waa hardly known in India, and, even 
in Kurope, it had not yet sueceeded in producing an Iphabetic system capable of 
representing all possible sounds which had been universaly adopted by general consent, 
At the provont duy, the state of affairs is very different, and the alphabet of the Iater- 
national Phonetic Association is now familiar to every serious student of language. An 
ideal inquiry into the various modern langrages apoken in India would require that 
every vernacular word quoted should be written in that reript, and with its help we 
should then be able to tell exactly how each word in each dialect is pronounced. But 
ita correet employment ia within the power only of trained phoncticians, and, even if at 
the time the epocimena of this Survey wero being prepared it had been in use in India, 
ite employment would have been dangerous. Except for ona or two languages, such, for 
instaner, as Bengali,’ no Indian form of specch of the present day has been the object 
of the necessary detailed and minute study, and it is often impossible to say what are 
the exact sounds whigh are to be represented in written form. In this Survey, most 
of the materials have cither bean received from government officials, who,—however 
familiar with tho practical uxe of the dialects on which they reported they may have 
been,—did not pretend to be skilled phoneticians, or elee have been collected from books 
by many authors which gave no real particulars regarding the sounds recorded in then. 
In such easos all that we can hope for ig an approximnte representation, which may 
or may not be Accurate, of the various sounde, and here the use of phonetic script 
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would give the reader a false senan of security that might easily lead him estray. As it 
is obvious that one system must be used Ghroughout, the speciinens in thia Sarvey have 
all been recorded in an alphabet based on the well-known official system employed 
in India for the transliteration of Indian words. This is the system with which ail 
government officials are familiar, and which they can he trusted to employ correctly. 
The record of sounds so made is, as I have said, confeasedly a mere approximation, hat, 
as it is consistent with itself, it may be used with some confidence as a foundation for 
further inquiries into phonetic niceties. 


After all that can be said in its favour, the Survey is hut a representation of the 
written word, nor could this be nuch improved for the lay 
reader by the most accurate and most scientific of phonetic 
transcriptions. Unlese the subject is in metre, no system of spelling can convey to the 
reader thoee nuances of expression which give its life to each word and adjust it to ita 
proper relationship to its fellows ina sentence. The same man may pronounce the same 
word in a slightly diiferent inanner each of ten times in half as many minutes, and cach 
time the slight difference will give it a different shade of meaning. Nevertheless, in 
spelling, each of these different enunciations is represented by the same letters. Moreover, 
the written word gives no record of the emphasis laid on particular syllables or on the 
goneral cadence, or swing, of each sentence, although the custom in regard to these 
differs in overy language. I have pointed out above’ how the order of a speaker’s 
thoughts differs from nation to nation, and how this influences language in the order of 
the words employed by him in a senteuce. But that is not the only effect of the order 
of the speaker's thought. It aleo exercises an important influence on the cadence of each 
phrase, so that the natural cadence of, aay, an English phrase differs widely from that 
of any Indian language. Now, for mutual intelligibility, the correct representation of a 
phrase with its proper vadence is all-important. A familiar example of this is the vase 
of an Englishman speaking Bengali. On his arrival in India he may possibly speak 
the language with perfect verbal correctness and with fair pronunciation ; yet, if he 
addresses the aimplest sentence to a villager, he will find it a common experience to 
receive as a reply, Sahib, I do not anderstand English,” The man has no idea of being 
impertinent, nor is he wanting in intelligence. If he had grasped the fact that he was 
being addreseed in Bengali, he would have known the meaning of every word uttered to 
him. But he is more or less flustered hy the white fave of the stranger, and al) that his 
slow mind apprehonds is that he has been spoken to in an unfamiliar cadenos,—ond not 
in that of bis own language. Without attempting to identify the separate words of his 
questioner he couples this strange sentence-melody with the white face, and jumps to 
the conclusion that he is being addressed in English. 


Gramophone Records, 


This particular defect of the written word ay a representation of speech is remedied 
by the use of a gramophone or phonograph. With one of these, even if its pronunciation 
of a particular word or of particular letter is not clear, tho emphasis and melody of each 
sentence is always reproduced with perfect coinpetence. For this reason,—as a supplement 
to the Survey,—arrangements have been made with several of the Provincial Governments 
and with certain of the States of India for the preparation of gramophone records of 
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passages in the principal languages spoken within their respective jurisdictions, At 
the time of writing (April, 1924) these records have been received froin the 
following Governments :--Bihar and COrisea, Bombay, Burma, the Central Proy- 
inces, Delhi, Madras, and the United Provinees of Agra and Oudh, and others 
are under preparation or have been promised. Altogether 215 records, illustrat: 
ing 97 languages and dialects have heen prepated,' and have been placed within the 
reach of students by the presentation of complete sets to the India Office Library, the 
British Museum, the Royal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental Studies, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and 
(in Paris) the Institut de France. 

These records have more than once been publicly exhibited in London, and have 
excited vonsiderable attention in circles devoted to tho serious study of Indian langua- 
ges. But their usefulnoss has not stopped there. Properly prepared gramophone 
records render invaluable aid in teaching any language. A gramophone will repeat 
with perfect accuracy any passage, long or short, over and over again, without raising 
any objection, while a human teacher is human and possesses a throat that soon, like 
his patience, becomes cxhausted, So useful have these records that have been prepared 
for the Linguistic Survey proved themeelves, that certain of them now form parte of 
the language courses laid down in this country for the instruction of Selected Candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

With one group of exceptions, all Indian words have, from beginning to end of 

Spelling of proper names; this Survey, been spelt on the system above described. 
Of persons. All the exceptions are proper names. When the name of 
a person is mentioned, and is known only as written in an Indian character, I have 
transliterated it like any other vernacular word. But, if he is alive at the present 
day and writes his name himself in English style, I follow the epelling used by him, 
on the principle that every person has the right to decide Low his own name should 
be spelt. Thus, if a gentleman calls bimself ‘ Bonnerjec’, I write his uame so, 
although he himeelf might, when using Indian characters, write it ‘ Vandyopadhyaya ,’ 
or, if he signs himself ‘ Jeejeebhoy,’ I do not call him ‘ Jijibhai.’ 

The question of proper names of places is more difficult. There occur in the 

Survey hundreds of naines of towns or villagos, the oorrect 

Of places spelling of which either is uncertain, or bas been conven- 
tionalizef. Regarding the latter, there need be no hesitation. Even in the most 
meticulously scientific work, no one would dream of writing ‘ Kalikata’ for ‘Calcutta ' 
or 'Kanhpur ' for ‘Cawnpur.’ But the question of how to deal with the names of 
those lew known places, the spelling of which is uncertain, ie not s0 enay to answer. 
The difficulty lies chiefly in regard to diacritical marke. In most parts of India it is 
not oustomary to aim at the accuracy achieved by their use. People, for instance, 
write ‘Garhwal,’ not ‘Garhwal,’ and ‘Shehsbad,’ not ‘Shihabad.’ In other parts, 
such as Bombay, diacritical marks are more frequently employed in official publica- 
tions, while, again, eleewhere, as in the Province of Maras, other and independent 
principles prevail. The correct spelling of most Indian place-names is, it is true, 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer, but this was not publiahed till 1008, when a large 








‘A complete lint of these records will be found in Appendix IT. 
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part of this Survey bad already been published. It was manifestly unadvisable ta 
write some place-names with full diacritical marke, aod others without them, and 
therefore, in dealing with place-names, I have, save in exceptional cases, followed the 
present custom of the greater part of Northern India, and have altogether avoided 
using them. 


It is unnecessary to state that the whole value of the Survey depends upon its 
accuracy. Do the specimens, ag recorded, truly represent 
the forms of speech of which they purport to be examples? 
To this I can answer that, taken as a whole, L believe they do More than ordinary 
precautions were taken to attain this object. No paine have been spared in endeavours 
to clear up doubtful points. My correspondence in this respect has been very large, 
and has sometimes had unexpected resulte. That there are errors here and there, and 
that some specimens are less valuable than others, is freely admitted; a uniformity of 
excellence would be an ideal impossible of attainment; but, if we consider the sources 
from which the translations came, it will be evident that in each case the chances of 
fair correctness having been achicved were considerable. The great majority of 
specimens were prepared eithcr by Indians whose native language it was that was 
being illustrated, or else by missionaries who lived in daily and hourly contact with 
ths illiterate people that spoke it. Others, again, were prepared by members of my 
own service, including many personal friends in the ripeness of whose knowledge I 
had the fullest confidence, and who had made special studies of the speeches of wild 
tribes to whom reading and writing were unknown. There were, of course, exceptions. 
Especially, in the case of some Indian contributors there wos exhibited the consistent 
Indian preference for uniformity and for what was deemed correctness of speech. 
Some felt pain in putting into a written character, upon which they locked with 
reverence, the uncouth language of an unlettered peasant, and took paias to prune ite 
luxurinnce, to eradicate weeds of vulgarity, and to present to my view a garden too 
elegant in its symmetry. A few even refused to write down at all the barbarous 
words they heard, and offered to me as a specimen of the speech of an ignorant rustic 
a vorsion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in faultless Persianized Urda or Sanskrit- 
ized Bengali. A few of such even passed through the sifting to which all specimens 
were subjected by the local authorities before they reached me, but were readily 
recognized, and correspondence soon put matters right. My principal source of safety 
was, however, the great number of specimens received. As previously stated, there were 
severnl thousands of those, and for most languages thore was a large choice available. 
No one could rend and study all these,—and every single one of them received my 
caretul personal scrutiny,—without gaining considerable experience in weighing values, 
and a flair for what was genuine and what was not. This, I confess, was a subjective 
test ; but I used it, I] hope, with discretion in selecting what specimens should he and 
what should not be printed. The great thing was that in most casea I was able to select, 
and was uot compelled to accept unquestioned whatever I received from my informants. 
For languages with which I was myself familiar, for dialects acquired in the long 
cold-weather evenings chatting over camp-fires with the village greyboards or listening 
to village bards, I was naturally in a peculiarly favourablo position ; and the experience 
so gained was invaluable to mein estimating the worth of contributions couched in 
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forme of speech known te me only from books or not known to me at all. I therefore 
feel some confidence in offering the pages of this Survey as forming, on the whole, a 
truthful picture of the languages spoken over a large part of India. That | shall 
weloome criticisins and corrections goex without saying. To quote the words of 
Sir Thomas Browne,'— 

Weigh not thyself io the scales ef thy own opinion, but let the Judgment of the Jndicious be the 
Stenderd of thy Merit.... ‘Twere bat a civil pivee of complacency to suffer thom to Bleep 
who woald not wake, to let thera rest in their securities, nor by digsent or Opposition to stegger 
their contentmenta. 

Such aa they are, I lay these volumes as an offering before the India that was 
long my home, and that has itself had a home in my heart 
for more than half a century. It was to me ea memorable 
day when in 1868 my honoured teacher, Professor Robert Atkinson, introduced me 
to the Sanskrit alphabet in what soon became to me his familiar rooms in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Five years later, as, full of hope, I was bidding him farewell before 
starting for Indie, he laid this task upon me, and with the enthusiasm of youth I 
giadly undertook it. Throughout my active life among the people whom soon 1 
learned to love, his parting injunction was ever present to my mind, and urged me o2 
to devote such time as I could spare from official duties to preparation for its accomp- 
lishment. Twenty years later came the opportunity, and the privilege of conducting 
this Survey became mine. For me personally these years of preparation were by no 
means without profit. I have been granted a vision of a magnificent literature enshrin- 
ing the thoughts of great men, from generation to generation, through three thousand 
years. I have been able to stroll through enchanted gardens of poesy, beginning with the 
happy, care-free, hymna of the Védas, continuing through great epics, through the magic 
of the Indian drama and the consummate word-witchery of Kalidasa, through the lyric 
poetry of the Indian reformation, through the heart-melody of Tulasi Das, down to the 
jewelled distichs of Bihari Lal. Truth have I gathered from many a tree of knowledge,— 
from the ripe Pandit, strong in his monism, soute in thought, crystal clear in his exposi- 
tion, and from the simple peasant chatting in his rude patois under the village tree, steeped 
in the deepest superstition. yot quick with a living faith in the fatherhood of God 
that would put to shame many a professing Christian. HAlidden uoder religiosity have 
[ found religion, hidden under legend history, wisdom have I found in the proverbs 
of the unlettered herd. Here and here did India help me; how can [ help India ? 
This isa question that we Westernera who have gone to India in the service of His 
Majesty have oach in his cwn way done our best to apewer. Among us have beon 
great administrators, great soldiers, great scholars, great teachers, masters of the art of 
healing. There have beon diversities of gifts, but the same spirit,—a spirit of devo- 
tion to duty, of love for and sympathy with the millions amid whom our lot was cast. 
My own share in the endeavour to snuwer it has beon a very amall one, but if this 
Burvey should help to bring India nearer to the West, I shall feel that my offorts 
have not been utterly in vain. 

To record my thanks to cach of those who have helped me in this work would 

wiieki Reman require a volume in iteslf. To the many members of my 
own service, to the generous missionaries, and to others whe 
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have spared no time and no trouble in providing me with specimens or in selving diff- 
culties, I owe a heavy debt of gratitude. In each ease their names have been recoried 
at the heads of the specimens contributed by them. If I here refer to them as a whote, 
and not name by name, they will understand that thie has been done with no thought 
of making the debt of light account. I must, however, make an exception in favour of 
one name—that of the Reverend G@. Macalister. At the instance of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, this gentleman himaslf carried out a survey of the many dialects 
spoken in that State. The book’ in which the results of his inquiry were recorded is o 
veritable storehouse of folklore, and must always be indiapensable to anyone who desires 
to become familiar with the language of Rajputana. 

Of those brought into more immediate contact with myvelf, I must. first of all record 
my obligations to Rai Bahadur Gouri Kanta Rey, who was my Head Assistaat while T 
waa in India and for some years afterwards. He was responsible for the colleotion, 
arrangenient, and copying of the thousands of specimens that were reccived during the 
earlicr stages of the Survey. Through his most efficient superintendence of an office 
containing clerks of various nationalities and capabilities, the preliminary stages of the 
Survey moved steadily and uniformly to completion. He finished a long and honorable 
nervice under the Government of India as Superintendent of the office of the Punjab 
Disorders Committee, iu the year 1921. 

To my friend and collaborator Profesor Sten Konow’ it is dificult for me to render 
suficient acknowledgment. For nearly three yeara (1900 to 1902) we worked together, 
side by side, in the aame room, and many a page of the volumes written during that 
period bears unacknowledged traces of his inspiring help. After his return to his home 
in Kristiania he continued still to place at my disposal all the powers of his clear 
intollect and of his erudition. As explained in the various prefaces, a large part of the 
Survey has come directly from his pen, and I should deeply regret if the credit for these 
sectiona was not fully attributed to him.” 


Since Professor Konow’s return to Norway in 1903, my assistant has heen 
Mr. E. H. Hall, to whose constant assiduity T cannot avoid recording a word of recag- 
nition. Endowed with a remarkable fneility for acquiring a familiarity with every 
oriental written charactor employed between Persia and Siam, he has been a nanst 
efficient proof-reader, and few misprints have escaped hie notice. The originals of nearly 
all the mapa in the different volumes of the Survey are also from his pen. To him, and 
to the carcful priating of the Government of India Pros, the Survey owes much freedom 
from clerical errors, 


Last, but by no means least, comes the recognition of my obligations to my friends 
ond follow-workers at the head-quarters of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
particularly to Dr. Kilgour, the Editorial Secretary, and Mr. Darlow, the Literary 
Superintendent. Nothing can exceed the sympathy and the practical help whieh they 
constantly accorded to me in the course of my inquiries into the history of the 





* Sperimens of tha Dialects apoten in the State of Ssypore, by tha Rev. G. Macalister, M.A. Allahabad Missian 
Preas, 1608. 

* Now Professor in Onlo (Kristiania) Unlversity. 

‘His conirfhations were: —Vol. III, Partel, ii (a portion), and iii (Tibeve-Burmas langoages), Val. 1V (Dravidian 
and Mupds languages), Vol VII (Marathi), mest of Vol. 1X, Part iii (Bhil languages), aud Vol. XI (Gipsy Innyranges,) 
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literatures of the Indian languages. Of these literatures Biblical translations form an 
important part, and, in the case of many less known forms of speech, formed the only 
printed materials available. These were most liberally placed at my disposal, and were 
even procured for me when not obtainable in Europe. That monument of learning 
and completeness, the Historical Catalogue of Printed Editions of the Holy Scriptures 
in the Library of the Society, by Mr. Darlow and Mr. Moule, was a never-failing source 
of accurate information, much of which has been embodied in the bibliographical 
sections of the Survey, and what better tribute to it can I pay than to end these remarks 
with the colophon, taken from de Dieu’s edition of Revelation, which closed that 
magnificent work :— 


IAM VALB, LECTOR HVMANISSIME, ET LABORIBVS NOSTRIS FRVERE, £X QVIBVS SI QVID 
FAVCTVS CAPIS, TOTVM ILLVD OPT. MAXIMOQVE DEO ACOBPTVM BEFBRATVR, OVIVS VNIVS 
@LOELAM HIC BPECTAMVS, OVIQVE LAVS ET HONOS DEBETVR IN SEMPITERNVM. 


} Levden, 1487. 
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SUPPLEMENT I. 
Addenda Majoras. 
Vocoms IIL, Past JI. Simtor Sema . 7 i r ‘ 
OmngorMejang ss ww 
Taagkbal . , : . ‘ ¢ e 
Votoms V, Pants. Bevgall . ; “ a * * 
is Pert LU. Oriya . . : 
Votgun VI. Awadhi . . c f . . * 
Chhattiegnyh! ‘ 7 j P : 
Vorumus VII. Merithi =. , P . . + ‘ ‘ . 


Voroms VIII, Pastil Sadr Lenquages 
Tirabt oo o> Von aL. Bars 
Gilgitd Shigs . ‘ a: vit! oe 

Vorumn X.  Ormurt aad Pardeh! < Pe ee : , 


. 

. 

. 
° 
* 


Fou 1, Fear 1. 


Vocume ll—Parr Il. 
SIMI OR SEMA. 
Page 292— 


As stated in the Addenda Minora, I have been informed by Mr. J. H. Hutton, C.1.E., 
the author of 4 Rudimentary Grawmar of the Sema Nega Language, al of The Sema 
Nagas (Londen, 1921), that the language described in the Survey represents the Lasmi 
dialect, which ie very different from the language spoken by the greater part of the tribe. 
To the kindness of that gentleman ! owe the following list of words in the Sema language 
which is in general use. . 

Mr. Hutton explains that the pronunciation of the vowels varies considerahly, not 
only between villages, but between individuals. The normal valne of a vowel is alao 
very illusive, and varies between the long and short quantities. Only where the vowel is 
very definitely long or short, have the marks — for Jong and ~ for short been used. The 
letter & indicates the sound of the a in ‘past’, and, ae usual, the mark ’ inilicates the 
etreca nocent. 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES 
LANGUAGE. 


1, Ome 

2. Two 

3, Three 

4. Four 

5. Five 

6. diz 80. Of them 
7. Boven 21, Their 
6, Bight 32 Hasd 
9, Nios . 38. Feet 
10, Tea 36, Nose 
1), Twenty 35, Eye 
1, Fifty ‘ 36. Month 
18, Hundred . 87. Teoth 
“tT 38. Kar 

18, Of ma 30, Mair 
14, Mine 40, Head 
17, We 41. Tongue 
18. Olea. 42. Belly 
1%. Gar . 43. Buok 


2. Thee 





IN THE SEMA 
















-|anmesi, (orn end hand) 
noe. 

: —— (top end foot) 
ekupa. 

. | aobiks. 

. | sBbyeti, 

| akiohi 

.jobe. 

| okimi. 


| (eof Aawd) wen: fof body avd 


Of amivaaia) wtehi 


|} akuted. 


q 


















51, Mas . . gheo-, gu, wa-. 
59. Wonaa .poba-. 
33, Wife ; | ths... 
54. Obild .] wwoghe-, Sghe 
55, Bon , | be. 
66, Teughter . | patagh«o-, stand 
ware nt 
57, Blave H-, thwe-, Gle-. 
89. Cultivator . | tefl. 
89. Ghepherd . | pe. 
60. God .} Alhon, Timilhoa (<< Ibo-, kungu. 
erente). 
61. Deva .—s Capirat of the earth) tegh- avile. 
ng. 
62, Bun . . «| tedkinhye (Aeaven-heuse- aahilia. 
eye). 
69. Moes ‘ . |] akhi. | chechews, ala kaeun (diés- 
dant wey). 
64. Bur «| ay’, ayest. .| aeese, 
68. Fire .) emi. | otha. 
86. Water ka, kOG-kie F 
67, Hows . peki. | kin ? 
Hares . | kara (¢ Hindewtial ghora) kin-ebin P 
@, Cew . | emishi. | -ngewo (andléhe “te the 
of fer nome pled), 
eno. 
1. Deg ° ‘ . (ets, i -mu (enelitie te the cord), 
ti-ehim-me. 
71. Ces | alruad. «Hl (partionple used), 
78. Oack ‘ : . | ewarda; hon, awe-bhu, 
T& Dusk ’ . 
14, Am . ‘ of ove 
a eet ete Leer nico se et 


we ny em 


101. A father . 


108. Of a father . ‘ 


108. To a father 


104, From a fether 


163, Twe fathers 






106, Fathers : epa-nb cr pa at ai ee Better 


107. Of tethers =. . | spun pad, “18 Bee, 


108, Te fathers . | apand vile. k 183. High . . 


100. From fathers . =. | wpund to. | 196. Béghsr 


{ 

0. Adeegiter =. | alimi. 187, Highest , 

111. Of adanghter . ~ | alizai pa-, - 
| ; 


119. Toa danghter , . | athmi vile, 


118, From a daughter =. | elimi le. | 140. Blorwma : ’ 


114. Two daughters . | stim kind, 14). Mere. . 


113, Daughters =. | alii. Wg Abll . .. 


| 
N16. Of daughwrs . alii pant. 1, Acow . | eee 


117. To daughters . | eliad vile, 144. Bulla, ; » | Sniobited bg), 


| 


118, From deaghters =. | alimi lo. 146. Cowen ws . | amichitbebhok-# 


ij 
119, A good mas . | timd kevi, 148. Adog  . tl, | stati nb. 











120, Of a goed man . | thai kevi pe, 147, A biteh . ‘ ata laki. 


| 


121. Toagood man . __ . | tii kevi vite. jj 148. Dogs. : . | atedi-gt. 


129. From a good man —, | tismi Revi lo. 14Q, Breahes . . | acoianl-B, 


128, Two good mon . . | bmi evi ktat, 


184, Good man . | Smet evi. 


186. Of goad oven . | tai kevl pend, 


128. To good men . | timi kevi vile. 


197, From geod men , | timid kevi le, A166. A feovele door. | anhe-khubhob intl. 


a ee ei. 


\ Pare plore) terme ore very muse, the siugalnr being genesally om played tasteed. 





Rogliab. 


ee ee ef L. 


165. Deer 

186. Tem 

187. Thee art . 
138. He is 

159. We are 
160. You are 
161. They are . 
162, I was 

163, Thoe wast 
164. He was 
8}. We wore 
166. Yoe were 
107. They were 
160. Tp be 
170, Being 
LY. Having been 
199. 1 meg be . 
VPS. T aball he 
1%4, I ahould be 
VTS, Beat 

178. To beat 
177, Qeating 
170. Bavieg bentee 
179. Theat 
180, Thea heatest 


181. Be beats . 

































184, They beas 


186. T beat ( Past Tones) 


Tenec) . 


191. Tam beating 
198. I was beating . 
193. I had beaten 
194. I may beat 

4195. J chal! beat 
196. Theo wilt beat 
197, He will bent 
198. We shall leat 
130, You will best . 
#00. They will beat . 


201. [shoald beni 





163. Then betes (Pust 








no-aa be-ke. 


187. He bent (Past Temes) | pa-as he-ke. 
188. We heat (Past Tense) | nill-na he-ke, 
| 169. You beat (Past Tense) | nd-na he-ke. 
190, They beet (Pest Tease) | pand-as be-ke. 


. | nige he-e-ni. 


ime he-a-ni-ke, 


- | (No plaperfeet form). 
. |i-ne he-wi- kpend, 

. lisp beni, 

. [Reve be-ni. 


. |pe-ne be-ni. 


id-ne he-ni. 


. ndnm he-ni 


. [panies he-ni. 





. |CNo passios om nan). 











Rngliab Germs. 

209. You wo | us we-ni 
210, They yo pen wa-ni 

| 
21). f went ; -lwiye wu-ke (or wa-vai, or 

wa-ve-ke), 

212. Thow wentest - | no-ne wu-ke, 

| 
213, Tle went . .; pene wa-ke. 
214 We went : nid-na wa-ke. 
215. You went 7 . | Rong wueke, 
216. They went . | puadne wa-ke, 
217, Go . 2) Wudto, 

\ 
218, Going +) Woraye 

| 
219, Gone °| ke-wa 
220, What ie your name + hea ké kya 


234, 


. Bow old is thia yon 


. How far is it frem 


kije ani kya P 





here to Kashmir? =| ~—ikiju aud kyo? 
{ 
. How many fone are; @-pu pehi-lo wau kije oni} 
= ia seat father's | teh ’ 
pee F 


| 
T have walked 9 long | ine ishi (te-dey) ale bbsta 
way to-day. | Heaghake (<ilee-, wash, 
+> Sghe-, cums). 





285, The ova of my unele is ‘I-pu pa-mo pe-ne pe-oheptu 
matried to bis sister, | py lavai (my father's 
brother's wn hes 
ve Ate gownger sister 
, fe wife). 
ToL, 1, PART 1. 








an hipa ary (year) (938, 


"hileo-lo Kashmir nln (road) | $97. 


. His brother is taller | pa-tu-ye 


. Take 


2" | Sis iaceetaal 


Raglivh. Bowed. 


. In the hou is the: ion nae ERT 


saddis of the white evleku ani. 
borw, 

. Put tbe saddle upon | pe-kishe-whon sim pavetstilo. 
his hack. 

. Lhave beaten his eco} ine as akkch (cane) 
with many atripye =| kutheoose heks. ‘ 

. He m grazing eaiihaba! pasa amiski = athob-ehou 
the tap of the hill. = akhye-naii. 

| 
Ho iz witiiay on abhorve! pana =a (free) hapao 
under that tree. Per hal) one ) fender} 
whow ika- onl, 


karu- 
¥ 


pe mao en 
(hts slder brother . 
his older sister). 


(st ghake 
ialage mil oa 


then bis sisowr. 


| 
The price of that is 1 


My father lives in that {-pu aki hupe hitlely aga- 
amall heupe. | toni. 


Give this rapes to him, : ghakn hipe pe ti-lo. 


those rupees 


" Gels peer 
from him. 


nn 


Beat bira well and i mal he-past 
bied him with ropes. stake ustchalo, 


palo kegha- 
hregha-lu-, snatca- 


(arias water from tha 
feta Wetle ore wa- 
2:58, Walk lafore me. i-weno fuelo. 
900. Whose boy comes ke-| othia ka eet egb-emi 
hind you > hye F ae 
240. From whom did you|aoso hu k@-ki-le 
buy that f bhivni ae 


#41, From a oh f ‘ alhiki ‘- 
oa ° — = 


ir 


210 ADDENDA MAJORA, YOLUME IDI—PAUT I. 
CHANG OR MOJUNG. 


Page 338, Chang or Mojung ---The List of Words in this language (see pp. 344ff.) 
was taken under great difficulties as the tribe was at the time hardly known. Mr. J. 
H. Hutton, C.LE., has since then very kindly sent mea corrected list, which J bere 
reproduce. Regarding Mr. Hutton’s spelling, it must be explained that in Chang the 
length of the vowel in any perticuler word commonly varies between long and short, 
according to the speaker of the flow of the sentence. It is henve rarely significant. 
The signs “and ~ are therefore used only when a vowel ia very definitely long or short. 
Stress in indicated by the acute accent. The letter & indicates the sound of the @ in 
‘ pant,’ and d the # in ‘flutter.’ The letter d, which occurs in a few words, representa 
an o alightly broader than the o in ‘ got perhaps as in ‘gone’, and shorter than the oa 
in ‘broad.’ In this way thea in the word ‘Chang’ itself, though marked long on 
p. 333, is not as long as that of the din ‘father. Mr. Hutton informs me that, as he 
hears it, the word ‘Mojung’ would be better spelt‘ Mozung.’ He adda, in correction 
of my statement that there is only one small village on the west face of the Patkoi 
range :~-‘ There are only two Chang villages west of the Dikhu River, and in adminis- 
tered British territory, but the tribe ia almost entirely located west of the Patkoi, The 
principal village is called Tuensang by Changs, and Mozuugjami by Aos.’ 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES IN THE 
CHANG NAGA LANGUAGE. 


&. Five . 


13, Hundred . 


2. You : 


| Ching Négé. 


. | ssu-ohie. 

. | an-chin’-sim [ 
chert of sixty (sau-alm), | 

. | mu-ngen. 


« | ago. 


.| ngé-ba  (preseding the 


noun). 

«|b or kQ- (prefeed to 
hows), 

» | kien of kfinn = (saeluding 
person addressed), shun 
(inclediny she porson 
addressed). 

.|klin.o-bn oo — kile-o-ba; 
aha-e-bu (both prensding 
the noun). 

| ki- or ki. (preflwed to 
noun). 

. | ad. 


. | kll-Wa (preceding the weun), 


» | ha-(prefwed fe news). 


| kBnn. 


«| hdn-e-ba  (preseding the | 


how). 


Ve. the ten 





——- 





. Your 


31. Their 


. Mouth 


. Tooth 


a a se Sg 


English. 





hda-e-bu 
fown). 


(preneding tha 


.| baa (prefiwed to nsun), 


béo-sn. 


.| 2 u-an-6-ba. 


.} hba-aned-ba. 


.| YBa. 


eimpang. 


. | ad, 


.| kalo (ef head), awi (of 





body, or of beasts). 





Chilteg Nagt. 



















‘Pegi. 
48. Brvther vfujei. ajai elder); men | 76. Birds, ie 
(younger). 
30. Gister . | ance (elder) ; ene { 77. Go sj ban-. 
. (younger). 
51, Man - | mie ema tenes poew | 78. Bac .[sbav-; san- (of mim, when 
(male). “rieo' ts nal wentioned). 
69. Woman -| yakou, 79, Sit » | elit. 
53. Wite yaékeen, yak; chim-pe-bn 80, Come lo-. 
Chausshooper). 
4, Chiid ph-shon. } 81. Heat . | agim-. 
65. Bon «| hon, 62. Stand | Toe. 
©. Daaghter «| yam shou, 83. Div . | bad-. 
SY, Glave ae, mina, 84. Give | ke. 
68. Culltveter | 85. Rue . | Mg 
4. Hevdemen | shdtto-némio ch 66. U ./m : 
ae ee [nea 
CO Gd © fees 87. Neer , = 
Ol, pik - | miighhe (1.6. from the eby). | 88. Down - | pangs. 
03, Gan .{ chenya. ) 60. Far = boge. 
63, Moen « | Biya 90. Betere . | dartanga, 
| 
ker, | Kedwebo tebe 91, Behind | pais, 
‘ 
5S. Fiew wha. 98. Whor ig 
64, Water ! tam. ; 98 What? jar 
CY. Hous - | chiles, 1 96. Why fF ai-le F 
68. Here. -pherf. hari (ic. ghagt, a] 96. And | te 
{borrowed werd}. 4 | 
62. Oow - | meal | o¢. Bot lan pa (ornate Wy porte 
10. Ung - | bein tae _| ad (onobizéo to verb), 
ii” 
Tl. Cat | tndtn — (domentio); iam} 08, Yon | high, howe, ba. 
tweld). : 
t y ; # 
- Doe prow le foul). 9. % _| tagh, obi (‘that és _vrong’), 
TH. Doek aca ea : ? | Mtoe ag (ol) 
v8. Dusk F100) Ales .| ugh. 
i 
i 
% Aw S101. & fethew . apn obie 
ha. OF thietan = ( : 
75. Camel « felher | pe Oe seis 
ie - es nel, i ea ene { encanta = seein atlenan at Soph 


Cning Figs—029 








ee eee ct 


103, | po chie-nithng, po chie- 
104, 
105. 
108. 


107. 


10a, 


109. 


110. 


12i. 


128. 


Kaglish. 


To a father 


From a father . 


Two fathers 


Fathers 


Of fathera 


To fathers 


Prom fathers 


A daughter . 


. Of adaughter . 
. fo a daughter 

. From a danghter 
. Two danghters . 
. Daughters 

C. Of daughters. 
7, To daoghters 

. From daughters 
. A good rm 

, Of a good man . 


. To a good man . 


From a good man 


Two goed mec 


194. Ulood men ‘ 


196. 


Ot good men 


126. To gvod man .. 


127. Fran geod men 


a ee ee apm 
—~ — 


ehungh. 
.| po chie-ka. 189. A bad boy 
«| po ai. 130 Good wenren 
. | ph aie sheng. 181. Abadgitt 
. | po sie-bu. 182. Good =. ; 
af we be erhng po dicoougs| 133, Better =, . 
0. 
pe sie-ka. 134. Bost 
| yAkaa shod obie, 
. | yakeea shd-6-bu 


+ | yakes oboka, 
«| yékea oho ni. 
- | yawn bd aie. 


+ | patron oho sie-bu. 





" A good womsa 























éken sb6-nitang, 
z sht-chungto. 


yakea aha se ciane: yakes 


148, Aball . 
cha vie-chung- to. 

+ | yabes abo aio-ba. | 143. A cow . 
» | mit maiba chie. 144. Balls . 
+ | mit mais ehie-ba, H 146. Cows 
« {int maibn chie-chungte. 146. A dog 
«| mAb maibn chie-ké, 1147. A bitch. 
«| mit maiba nyi, | 148. Doge . 

















. |) yoke maiba chie. 

. | adaital arnniba chie 
- | gdkes maibo sheng, 
. | miidei amaiba chie. 
saibe, 


_ | kiln kei-tochi ng@be: kei 
peopl a dog-than my 


. | pando-te (of ald) onai-ke (te 
geod), 

. | sbhpa. 

- (then) sbb-k® (60 

“yh ). 

. | pando: tobi (¢han ofl) abk- 
ke. 

.| hari (borrowed), 

«| kori pi. 

-| beri ahaug. 

. | kori pi stony 

. | mueafi pi oie, 

. | monet pang ahong, 

. |] mast pl chang. 


. | kei chie. 


— 


« {ket nyo obie; tel a 


ohie (a bitch thet 
| Sever popped), 
. | ket shang. 
. kei ays ching. 
«| fee pang chie. 
. | Miles pi chia; i dal 
(s ar shegoat) Maka 
owwa nyu 
I. thet hee! oct biaies), 
ae 


{ 


Se mart cere —igpat 


Chtag Nigh=313 











Enghgh. | Ching Nagi. uy English, Chang Nigh. 
— : Sa | af 
188, A male deer. meiehi pang his (a Darhing 179. Thoms |. | ng’ upline 
deer: no word for ‘daar 
yenerally). ‘ 


ayu chic (ume that has not | 


1$4. A female deer -| mini a chie; maishi mye 180, Thou bestest . =. | ny agent, 
‘ | bramgAl forth young). | 









185. Deer : . +{ hveiabi sheng. i 131. He beats . : «| haw-8 sgilm-te. 
t! 
156. Tam , ‘ » | ngo kin. j; 182. Wo beat . : - | klls-S (or lim) ngiamete, 
187. Thou art - «nd kia, 183. You beat - «| hin-6 ngiim-te, 
138. He is ‘ ; -| ban kia. i 134, Thay beat «| bau-ne-8 nglin-te. 
i: 
138. Wease . : + | kEnn (er sine) kis, | yas. I beat (Pust Teneo) .| og8 ngliu-pa. 
160. Yeasre . ‘ kann kia. 186. Thou beatest (Past! nyd apiim-pe. 
| Tense). 
161, They are . és - | ban-an trie. 187. He brat (Post Tones) ,| haa-8 nghm-pa 
il 
i 
162. J] was : “ . | ngo kie. 188, We beat (Past Tense) | kiin-3 (sn-2) agim-pé. 
163, Thoa wast ’ : | nb kie ; 189. You beat (Past Tone) | kin-& nglin-pa, 
164. Howes . . - han kia, 180. They beat (Paci | heu-an-4 ngim-pe, 
Tensa). 


























! 
101. T am beating 


148. We were . : +| kBan (elon) hia. . | ngé ogiim-te, 
106. You were, | | kat kia, 193, I wan te tin: [8 igiin-pa bia, 
167, They were . -}ban-an kia. 108 Thad beaten. .| Og ogiim-an kia 


108. Be . : . + | ki-dehi. 104, I may beat ‘ .)7gs  ngite-labu 
tat), 


(perhaps I shall 


160. Tobe. we tS ‘19. I eholl best =. «=. | ng nglim-Iabn. 


170, Being «| ki-jind (while remaining). | 196. Tnow wilt beat . | ny? ngiies-labr. 


197. He will beat =. . | hua ngitm-labe. 


17). Havisg been. «| kd-dnyu. 


it 


WaImeybe.  . 108, We vhafl boot . | kibo-0 (ao-6) nghm-labe. 


178. 1 shall be. , 199. Yon will beat . 9. | kiln-@ ng@ai-lnbu. 


| 800, They will beat . . | han-an-é agim: late, 


l 
l 


201. Eshoald bums. afas 


174% I sbould be . ef 


178. Boas 7 : . 


: 208. I am beaten ‘ . | lito ngim-te (byaty me). 


176, To brat 6 aghe- 
17. Beating . - | mgiton- ffl (shite beating). | 903, Iwas beaten [Hate same 
176. Having beeten agle-haya. 


904. T shall be besten epee 























SS 





Eugtieh. Cbilag Niga. Baglied t GCillag Nigl. 
908. 1 ; F baa-ia. 226. The eon of ki-po-tng-bo site han-bu 
re ial paterval unole pA bgh-he. 
married to his 
206. Thou goest - | ao bau-te younger ster. 
226. In the house is tlre | beri thupai-bu jis chiim-& 
#07. Fle gues . -| hee hau-te. vee the white| kia (ne word fer ‘anette: 
ore, 
206. We go . -| kira (efon) hav-ta. 227. Pat the saddle epon | kori-bo thik jin chin-dshi. 
bie beck. 





909. You go -| keun ban-te. 228. T have beaten his eon|agi ban-eht-te li (cance) 
wit), many stripes. site (mueb) aghm-pé, 
210. They go -| ben-an hes-te. 929, Hoe ia grating oxttle ou | heu-§ shuie mas jam: 
the top of the hill, shaa-be = (searoh-sader) 
chiig-ta (10 wafehing). 


+ | ago hag-ké 


a6 bau-ka. 


-| haw haa-ké. 


230. He is sitting ono horse 
ander that. tree. 


931. His elder brother is 
4 tallar than his elder 
sister. 


Lat khwo pa-panga kuri- 
thak-w olt-&- ka, 


hea-jei hea no-tachi leks 
(16-bu=dall), 


| 282. The price of that ia|khwo-e-ba (of that) adm 
q boty rupesa and a! 
f. 


(prves) pam (rupee) nyl 
adali (eight anna piece) 
ebie (one). 





214. We went. 7 «| kino (eine) haw-led. 


215. Youn weat . «| kdan bau-Ks. 
233. My father lives in thas | kB- Ait ~~ him-ba (moll) 
anzall houses. kibai (that) kia. 
916. They went - | ban-an han-ké. 
| 284. Give this rupee to him | mim ho bau-le ké-dshi. 
$17. Go . : ‘ » | hou-dahi. . 
935. Take those rupees|kbwo nim beu-bh aung- 
918. Going bav-jini (while going) aignars aa 
; : : : “ joing). 
. 386. Beat him well snd| beau mai-abo (weil) ngie- 
i bind bisa with ropes. Nuke (Aaving beaten) 
#19. Gone =... | hwa-bu (wedfosisval), (with . oreeper) 
i trot tabi (bind). 
$20, Whet i» your nae? . [see nyeo an P iw. Draw water from the | tei-yungla-ka rp as water 
wall. for drialang) toi kuba 
921, How old is this horve? | kori baa pd freer) bting | 298. Walk before ms | b-tht (my 
(how many)? (befors pal aay (well) 


299. How fer ia it from | ha-kea Kohing In lek ohie: 


here te Kobima | yiuke ? 
993. How many eons are|ki- 


there in your father's| lating ki P 
house ? za 


894. I have walked « long os  Fiay (to-day) a- 


way moe 





as9 bein wr, eines be- 


bay that P 


su-shou kA-pain pai-ta f 


po-bo * dale seca 2. From whom did you|khwo aeke chék-ks (fir 


obbg- ks)? 


ke pai- | Tres ® mepereres of|eang-a (in village) niua- 


eviba-k& (from a trader). 





COhdug Nagi--215 


216 ADDEND\ MAJORA. VOLUME [LL--PART IT, 
TANGKHUL. 


Pages 490/F. —The following corrections to the Last of Words in Tangkbul are inade 
from Mr. Petligrew's grammar. 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES IN THE 
TANGKHUL (UKHRUL) LANGUAGE. 


10. Ten . 
11. Twenty 
12, Fifty 


13. Handred 


VOL. I, PaRT 1. 


ee tt. 








| Tamgkbul (Ukheni). 
ik rae . He 
«| khani. Of him 
-| khatham. 2n. His 
. | eat. 2v. They. 
. | phangs. 3. Of them 
+l tharak, 31. Their 
+ | shini. 82. Hand 
¥ it a3. Feot 
« | chikto. 34. Nowe 
| thari, 
. mags. 
hang phaaga. 
shilthe. 
i, 
+[i-wui, i- 


+ | ewoi-ne (ie mine). 


| btbum, 


ft i-thameul, + 





» | i-tham-wai, 

-{ Bevel, me 46. Silver 
| en-wal-na (te thine). 4. Father 
-| ae, Ba-thosn. {| 43. Mother 


. | oe wn, be-tinee: we, 


na-woi, me-them-wai, na- (49. Brother 








+ ae Tinghiu! ae | 
. | Qewni, a- 

. | a-Woi-ne (te Ade). 

_| & thom, 


.| &thum-wai, d- 


. | &-tham-wei, 


| Tari, 


«| i-chd-ohel (alder), agate 
(younyer). 


«| b-ahei-va (sider), agatuive 
(younger). 


Thagkbhe) (Uiehral)—817 
tr 















































Se a eee 


Téagkhal (Ohbroi). Kaglish. Tanghta! (Ukbral). 











bl, Man . 

88. Woman 

53. Wite 

84. Ohild - Tposhinag. 

8. Bom . + |] tuae resyirnao 

56. Daughter . » lamao ageltva: 

387. Blave 

88. Caltiveter . {lui khova mi 

59. Shepherd . 

60, Ged . : : . 

61, Devil 

9. Bon . 

68. Moon 

64. Btar . 91. Bebind . | Akherang, skbgnuk, 
65, Vive . $2, WhoP : . | kbi-pakhals f 
66. Water 03. What? . iehi P 

67. House v4, Why P . | khi-cfte P 

68. Horwe : : ‘ | 95. Aad . jangke-Is, la. 
6. Cow . 06. But ’ | ke 

0. Dg. .. a 97, If | —~ akbe 
Tl. Cat. «tal, 05. Yes ; ma. 

78. Cock . [har vi (bon, bar va). 99. Ke . | aaee. 

73. Duek 100, Ales ‘ hyivo 

74. Aue 101 A father 7 . | ava dhs. 
76. Camel , L102. Of a feather =. , | ova Beba-wui. 
76. Bird ios, Tow father =. =. | BPA Bihar. 
71. Ge 10%. From s futher . — . [Ave dkha-wui olne. 


Téaghhwl (Uthrul) ~218 








Engliod. 
pee eS a ee ee oe 
105, Twofatbers . —. | Ava kbaui. 132. Goods. | arp, 
106. Fathers . ; | awa bing. ier Better. ‘ .| pha katead. 
107, Of fathers | ave biag-wai, |v. | es 
108. To fathers F fava bing-li, 133. High , : | kero. | 
109. From fathers. Ava bing-wui eiza. 136. Highe 2. . el kernal. 
110. Adanghter =. . | Anse ugelava dkha. | 137, Highest F : chai ouiees 
LL. Ofedesghter .  .} Gao ngeliiadkha-wui, = 138, A hares 2. . | signi &-¥d Biche. 
113. To a danghter . . | dsao ngaldva dkhe-li, | 139. A mere. i ; nigei A-la ahha. 
118, Prem a daughter é anee, Seeers akie- wai 140, Hore F siyad &- vb th-rhR-kha. 
114, Two daughters . | dnee ngoliva kbani. 141. Mores »{ aigel a-M tdvbl-the, 
115. Deughters F . | dma ngalive bing. | 2, Abe. . . | anak &-vi She. 
116, Of decghtors . | tao mguldvabing-wai, 149, Acow |. | imralr 4-1 akin. 
117. To daughters . .| dane nqaléve blag-li. 144, Balle : : » | atreck A-vb Hi-eile-lca. 
116. From deughters ‘ Rone agers bing-wai | 14, Cows | 5, | stm 0-48 A rbk-the, 
118, A geod man. . | mi kaphé Bhhans. 148, Adog , . | fe wb akhe. 
190. Of a good man . » | onl kapha thhe-wui. 1 167. biteh , . . fy 1 tke, 
121, Toa geod mam. | nl Reavha dhe Ii. : 148. Dogs s,s hg vk te rth -Iehee. 


182. From a geod mma | mi kaphS akha-wai cima, [149 Bitches... .| fy 4 -vh-khe. 
199, Twe good men. 2. | mi kapha kheni. 180. A he gust . | ae vO tice, 
1. Good moa . . | wai kapha bing. H 15]. A fowmnbe gent . . | wee ve skbe, 
195. Of goed men. | wi bape bing-wei. 162. Gone | ame tattle Ihe, 
190. Te geet men | mui kapha bing-H. | 183. A mele dey =. | simgiD VA Ache. 
127. Frew goed men . | mi kapbd bing-wai- cies. 184. A femme door. . fatima il O18 abba, 
198, A good woman. | shemse wen akhea. F188. Deer. . | eangai ta-rike che. 
729, A bad boy . | neskiueo mayiruns ma- ff 186, I ma : . .| iam. 

kapha Bkhaue. 
120. Gacd women =. —. | shana kapha bing. 157. Thonest. of een 


131. & bed girl seshinao ngaliese ma- 138 He is ; ‘ | oe. 
bapha Akbaon. q 
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165. 


167. 


Tenghient (Ukhewd)—S00 


. Being 
- Having been 


, Lahall be. 


, Beating 


. Thea beatest 


Ung 


. Weare. - 


Youare . 


. They are . 


. 1 wes 


Thou wast 


. He was 


We were . 


. Fou were. 


They were 


. Be. 


. To be 


2. Tmay be. ‘ 


, 1 should be 
. Beat 


A To teat 


Having beaten . 


tbe . : : 


. He beats . 
, We bea 


You beat . 


. They best . 
. 1 heat (Poet Tense) 


Then beatrst (fan 
Perez). 


. He bent (Past Tense) 


We beat (Past Tense) 








-} itham-aa. 


Ba-me. oathtna-na. 


Aathom- na 


«| dog pa-whi, 


nau BA-MAi. 


| &00 wd-nai, 


-| ithumpe of-edi. 


uathumne sd-sii. 


-[athumna wi-efi. 


- | ng@ab-lo, ab-lo 


ka -ngasé. 


- | oa-da. 


- | a hdd-re-da. 


ina 1i- pai. 


| tee ad-ra. 


ina #a-reli 
sbao-lo. 


ka-sheo 


- | abao-da. 


shav-hai-re-da 


ins phag-wa. 


-| pana shao- wa, 


. | dus sheo wa. 


ithumns sbaoc- wa. 


nathumns shap- wa. 
. | stbames sao wa. 


- + ine ebao- ws. 


nee shao-wr. 


ana shac- os. 


itharun abso-wa. 





Ténghhel (Ubbrul). 





Enzitsh, 








Tang hts) (Ubbeal). 


nee 


1 189. You best (Past Tenec) | nathumon shao-wa, 


] 190, Thou wilt beat . 

197. He wilf beat 
198. We shall beat 
199. Yon will heat 
260. They wilt beat 
201. I should beat 
202. Lam beaten 

#203. 1 wan beaten 

| 204. I shall be beaten 

oe lgo 

206. Thou goest 

| 207. He goes . ’ 

| 208. We go 

f 209. You ge . : 

| $10. They go 

211. T went 

H 212, Thou wentest 

219, He went . 

214. We went . 

ats, You went 

216. They wel. 

H4l7. Go. 

1318. Going ss 

1919. Goee wl 








ise shro-do Iai-hi. 


. | ian shao-adi. 
. | ine shao-hai-ra-ahi. 
.{1e shéo-pai, 


. | ita aheo-re, shae-ga. 


Bane shac-re. 


Aza ehno-ra. 


. | ithamna shac-ra. 


vathumes shao-rs. 


. | &tbumna shao-re. 


. | ita shao-ra-li. 


{- li sheo-wa. 


» | olh shao-ebd. 


. |. pheo re efra. 


i teeter. 


. | Da tealen. 
. | & temb-a. 


. | ithum teat-s. 


nathum taat-a, 


. | Kibam teat-a, 


. | ft tomt-to-wa. 


Ke teat-tn-we, 


. | & bent-on-wa. 


. | ithe toat-ta-wa. 


nathutn tent-lo-wn 


athum teat-tu- wa, 


. | tent: Ju. 
. | tmt-ta. 


| teat ho wa. 
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Votume V—Part lb 
BENGALI. 


Page 11.—During the twenty years that have elapsed since this volume waa pub- 
lished, much progress has been made in the study of the Bengali language and its early 
literature. For this we are chiefly indebted (o the lahours of the Batgiya Sahitya 
Parishad, a society founded in Calcutta, which has conducted enquiries into both these 
branehes of study on a thoroughly scientifie basis. For much of what followe, I am 
indebted to one of its most lesrned members, Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, D.Lit. 
(Lond.). 

Regarding the origin of the name ‘ Bengal’, which is discussed on this page, it is 
now established that, in medieval Bengali literature, the word ‘ Batgéla’( aT" ) was 
employed to dencte what is now Eastern Bengal. The Province of Bengal consisted 
originally of four tracts :— 


1. Vaeréndra or Ganda, corvespomang to whet is now North Hengal. 


2. Radha. i = “ Wea Bengal. 
3. Batga, os aj ‘ Kast Bengal. 
4, Hemaate os o 3 The Delta. 


In medieval times, in Bengeli literature, the word ‘ Batgala’ began to be vsed as 
an equivalent for ‘ Banga’. 

Asenrly as the olosing centuries of the first millennium a. D., the meaning of 
‘(inuda' became extended 60 as to include West. Bengal, that is to say, it was used to 
convote Varéndra and Radha together, and ‘Samatata’ and ‘ Banga’ both came to he 
used as synonyme for South-East and East Bengal, respectively. During the same period, 
in Western India, ‘ Banga’ hecame loosely applied to all Bengal, and this application 
gradually becaine accepted to some extent in Bengal iteclf, and helped to the adoption ii, 
modern times of the western term ‘ Bangéla' as the national name. On the other hand, 
Weat Bengal, with Nadia for ite centre, gradually became known as ‘Gauda’, and thus, 
in early, — pre-Moslem, — inscriptions, Gauda and Banga came to be used ag terme for 
Weat and East. Bengal, respectively. 

At the present day, Bengalis call the whole country ‘ Bingsla” or ' Bangla’ or 
* Bangala-dés’, in each case, be it observed, the name of the country ending ina long a. 
This term includes afi Bengal, North, South, East, and West. But when they say 
* BangSl-dad', without the final @ of Bongalé, they mean East Bengal,--not any epeci- 
fic tract, hut tho wholo area in which the language is characterized by the peculiarities 
noted in this Survey ax belonging to Eastern Bengati. A Bengali-speaker, no matter 
where he cones from, is called a ‘ Bangali’, but a man from East Bengal is called a 
‘ Béagal’. The forme ‘ Bangals’, ‘ Bangali’, with the wider connotation, are no doubt 
horrowed from the Hindostani (or Western Indian) ‘ Rawgdlé' and‘ Baugali’ while 
the other forme, without thy final @ or i, are older, being derived normally from the 
medieval ‘ Bangéla’, aud retaining the older eonnotation of that word. At the present 


"AIL these words iney iedifierentty be apelt with ay or with +. Than, Daapald wid ox Baasia weir, Desig 
Wamt @ Retecié SVM, aod oo on. So alec. lower dewn, we mey bare Dated! Wem or B4gi Www fer Rack Borgel 
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day ‘Bangal’ has become aterm of contempt. A West Bengali speaker habitually 
employs it m a disparaging sense, although he would call himeelf a * Baagali’ with the 
final i; and eometimes an Hast Bengali person will resent the use of the word ‘ Bangal’, 
if accompanied by a tone of roice or gesture of contempt, although he will not objeat to 
his patois and his part of the province being called, reapectively, ‘ Bangal-bhacha’ acd 
‘ Bangal-deé’. This contemptuous use of the word‘ Bangal’ is old. [tis found in 
Western Bengal writings of the 12th century’, and its use to denote East Bengal car- 
ties on the tradition of aun earlier state of affairs, in which the employment of the word 
Baagala in this sense is attested by epigraphic and literary remains. 

All this would seem to show that the mysterious ‘City of Bengala’ of the Portu- 
guese writers was probably cimply the city of Dacoa, 

Page 14, lime 11 of Text from below. To the remarks on the Sanakritisstion, as 


practised twenty years ago, I gladly add the following account by Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji of the present state of affairs :— 


During the last two or three decades, there has been quits a revolution ip literary Bengali, Rankim’s 
later works already employ a very vigorous style which is more true to the untive govins of the lengeage 
thau before; and (except of course in the writinga of e olan of Ganskritista) there bes been a constant 
attempt to bring the literary language more in line with the colloquial. Meanwhile the Calcatta colloqnial 
—that used by educated people in Weet Bengal — rapidly gained greand, Onloatta being the intellectual 
cestre of the Rengali nativn, «nd students from every part of Beagal flocking thither in their thousands 
every vear. This fect has broaght about « linguistic anity in Bengal euch ae was never known before, The 
upper classes every where speak or try te spesk the language nf the educated people of Culcutra and of the 
surrounding districts, and the old dialects) peculiarities, at lenet in the speech of the upper classes, are fast 
vanishing. We bave thas now » standard colloquial which is understood by all classes, and ia spoken every- 
where by the educated. 

Within recent yeers there hae arisen a strong wovement to enploy this standard colloquial fer parposss 
of ordinary literature, It bas a geemmmear more advanced then thet of the literary language, or eddhu bhaehd. 
Thus feces haritechhe hes become SME KIhAe or FUE kohchhe, and @ftel kariyd hes become #8 
kore; @ large smount of coltogaial i-tioms and words ars employed, and the syntax is not the atif, lifelean 
syntax of High Bengali, but is more Mexihle, wore vivid, and more troe to the native spirit, Already in the 
drame, in postry, aed in moet novela, the standard colloqaial bas obtained a dominaat pesition, bat io literary 
prose there is stille very sumerone cles of writers who continue to employ only the forma of High Bengali,— 
forma ebich represent the state of things iu the speech of three or four centuries agu. 

While the Standard (Calentta) Colloquial hea deviated considerably frem the old furm, the Kast Benge! 
dialecta are on the other hand more Conservative, and preserve to a vreater extent the forme of the old 
Inngaage ; bat it wet also be raid that among the advocates of the employment of the Standard Colloquia) 
fer all tineratare, ther: ere quite a comber of writers from Kast Beagal who, in speaking, have aot even 
wholly got rid of their Exst Bengal acaemt. In sbort, we have at the prevent day twu forte of Bengali ia 
sotaal employment, —the sathu blasha, which is sadhu only in aticking to an older form of grammar, but in 
agt nearly so Sansleritized as it was under the auxpices of the Pangits of the College of Fort William and their 
purcesears, —und the chulsf> bhasha. Sir Babindranath Tagore neers beth with eqoal strength... . tn 
the Standard Cullogaiel. as employe ia writiag, there ia ordinarily no attempt to employ any standardised 
ov aystematized spelling. Those who are more careful in thix mutter try to make the apelling true ie the 
prommpciation by inserting an apestrophe, which is intended to show that an t-scund haa been stropped and 
thal the preceding ¢ has bec changed to. «4. BT, he doss, is wwe in both the literary and colloquial, 
while sfaci, having done, ~the 4¢174 of literary Jangaage,—has become @'Cg, Mire, in the colloquial, and 
this hore ie written SCH, oF CUICR, and by caruless writers simply @fg, which ney be confused with 
Bre, he des. So wey, Ad. be Jecame. of the literary lanzaage, should, for the calloainl, he written 
6'Ry, Agls, but we fied it yuite freqnently written CHTCeH, OM, COTM, OF EM. 

ge Le SR 

) ec instance, Sarvinenda, a writer of West Bengal, ia > cometary (tated £168) om the dictionary colied the 


+ Amarebsée’ in explaining the word addma.d, dried fish, cays with evicdegt svntempt, (bat it @ the kind of thing whieh 
prope who conduct themeolves ‘ike Beiigile.enjar. 
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Page 16, tine 19.—Bengali Literature. Attention must here be drawn to an im- 
portant book which has been described in two articles in the Journal of the Bangiys 
Sahitya Parishad for 1823 8. s. (1916 a. v.), and by Father Hosten in Vol. IX of 
* Bengal Vast and Present’. It is entitled Crepar Xastrer ' (i. 0, Shaatrér) Orth Bhed 
or ‘ The Exposition of the Doctrine of Mercy’, an old Bengali account of the Roman 
Catholic faith composed by Father Frey Manoel da Assunpoad, Portuguese Augustinian 
Missionary ut Nagori, Bhawal, near Dacca. It was composed throughout in the 
Bengali language written in the Roman character on each left-hand page with a Portu- 
guese version facing it on the right, in the year 1734 4.D., and was printed in Lisbon 
in 1743. A mutilated copy of it has survived in the library of the Asiatio Society of 
Bengal. ‘this, with the same author’s Bengali Vocabulary (see p. 23) and a catechism, 
both printed in the same year, are probably the first books ever printed in the Bengali 
language. The Crepar Xastrer Orth Bhed is of great importance for the history of 
that form of speech, for, owing to its being printed phonetically in the Roman character, 


it gives a very clear idea of the Dacca pronunciation of Bengali in the middle of the 
18th century. 


I have said that this book is probably ove of the first Bengali books printed, Lut it 
is possible that there may have heen one earlier. I owe to the kindaess of Dr L. 
Barnett of the British Museum the following translation of an extract from the report 
of Francisco Fernandez (died4. D. 1603) to his Jesuit superiors written in 1500 from 
the city of Siripura*, He says :— 

‘The children [ at the port of Siripura].came out to greet us, singing in procession 
and begging us most earnestly to teach them and indocirinate them, because they were 
idle and lost for lack of a teacher. Their entreaty moved us so much that, being anable 
ourselves to attend to their inatruction, we arranged with one of those in our company 
that he should aet up a school and undertake the [teaching] of these ohildren ; and this 
was the firet, and not the least important, act of our Mission. And in order that it 
might he more beneficial, I composed a short Catechiem of the mysteries of our faith hy 
way of questions aud anawere, which Father Domingo de Sowa transiated into their 
language, and it is profitable not only to the children but also to the adults und to the 
Portuguese themselves ; for they teach thereby the Christian doctrine to their male 
and female slaves and to the people of the land who are subjeot to them.’ 


This must be the oldest European work in Bengali, but Ido not know whether it 
wae ever printed. Fernandez wrote this letter in January 1500, und embarked ou his 
voyage from Cochin to Bengal in May 1508. So the catechiam was composed, and trans- 
lated by De Sosa, in 1598, 


' The Portuguese represented the 2-ennad of Bengali by «. 


* Takou from Barthoteme Alsanar's Ohrone-Aisteriu de ie Compaina de Jesus, om lo Premnevs do Tolede, % Parte 
(Medrid, 1710), pp. 3908, 
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Page 370.—Sectivn dealing with Oriya literature. Babu Monmohan Chakravarti 
has given me the following fuller note, which should be substituted for the eecount oo 
this page taken from Beamea’ Comparative Grammar :— 


Excepting a few Bamaibajis, or genealogical works, the entire Oriya literature is in 
poetry. Thu existing works do not go beyond the 16th century a. p.; Lut Oriya words 
and sentences have been found in inscriptions of the 14th century. The earliest cow- 
pusitions appear to have been lost. 


Among Pre-British productions the earliest are conge and religious translations. 
The songs are chietly in the form of chawtiede, or groups of four or iore couplets, but 
occasionally in chhendas (ordinary verses) or chhupois (groups of six couplets). Asa 
rule they deal with the love of Radhé and Krishna, and only rarely with human love. 
Of the religious poeme the most popular are: — 


i. The Bhdgabate of Jagannatha Daea (first half of 16th century). 
ii. The Rdddeu [ famdyapoj of Balarama Disa (circa firat quarter of the 16th 
century). 
iii. The Bhdreta of Saroja Dasa (not earlier than the firet half of the 16th cen- 


tury). 
1v. The Harebanéa of Achyuténenda Disa (beginning of the 16th century). 


These poems are not translations, but summaries and free adaptations of the Sane- 
krit originals. They, and especially the Bhdgabate, exercised and still exercise an 
immense influence on the Oriya intellect and feelings ; and, though poetivally not of a 
high order, they paved the way for the later poets. 


Among the later poets the chief names are (i) Diua-krushpa Dasa, (ii) Upandra 
BhaSija, and (iii) Abhimanyu Sémantasimhara. their pcetry more or less follows the 
later Sanskrit classios; and adopts the rules of Sanskrit aiomkédras. 

Dine-kpushye Daea preceded Updodra Bhafija and composed the well-known poem 
the Rasa-kalldla, which deals with the early life of Krishna at Vrindavaneand Mathura. 
Every line in it begins with the letter ka. 

U péndra Bhsfija, who flourished towards the end of the 17th century, belonged to 
the royal family of Gumeura, e petty hill state in the Ganjam District in Madras, With 
his father, he was driven out in a family war, and is said to have settled in Nayigarb 
another petty hill state, now in Orissa. The most celebrated of the Oriya poets, and the 
most prolific, his fame ohiefly reste on his two fictional poems, the Ldbasyabeti and the 
Kofibrahmaydesuadari, both called after the names of their heroines, and on the 
Boidéhiesbildes, which is besed on the Réméyana. He composed in all forty-two works, 
of which at least tweuty were based on fiction. His poems forms storehouses of rhetori- 
cal excellences and show a master's hand in vocabulary and word selection ; but, by the 
use of innumerable Senskrit synonyms and verbal formations, his verse has been made 
unintelligible and has further heen disfigured by vbscenc descriptions. 

Abhimanyu Sé&:nanlasimhara (4. D. 1755-1806) aleo came of s Zamindar's family. 
He belonged to the Cutrnek District, and is said to have died at Vrindaévans as a Vaishgava 
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ascetie. He is credited with six poems, of which the beat kaown is the BidagdAe- 
chiatémagi, based on the Sanuskrit Vidagdha-médhace of Raps Géaviéimi, the disciple of 
Chaitanya. No other Oriya peem contains sv many rhetorien! gema or eo much 
abstract poetry as this work. 

A castury ef British occupaticn and consequent peace has mot yet much stimulated 
Oriyé com poeitiog. Among recent publications a few poems by Rai Radhansth Ray 
Bahadur, late Taspecter of Schools, seem noticeable, but the bulk of modern works con- 
sista of doggre! or of tranalations or adaptations from English or Bengali. [Thies was 
written in 1900.—G. A. G.] 

Page 441.—The following Standard List of Words and Sentences in Oriya has been 
prepared by Babu Memmohan Chakravarti. It is more correct, aud is in « more collo- 
quial style than that gives on pp. 441f. 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES IN THE ORIYA 
(COLLOQUIAL) LANGUAGE. 

















Bagiise. Ovizs. 
‘Tose & a siateeene 
2 Twa + | dui. 

9. Threw. «| Gai, 
4. Foar . | obEri. 
5. Five pheha. 
6, Sa chba. 
7, Soven - | lita, 
8. Hight aths 
0. Niee. nee. 
10. Ten. duia. 
il. Twewty hop. 
12. Pitty + | pachiiée. 
18, Hundred. id 
14. 1 wit. 
OT m mere. 
16. Mine | mare, 
17. We &mminé, 
18. OF us d:anfonekare 
19. Our E:nwilastkars 
96. Thou ‘ | ta. 
Bl. Of thee =. | 
98. Thine tors. 
$8. You . . : - | oom. 48. Motber 
26, Of you : ‘ . | bumbhare, (not respectful) vy Brother 
- 
%. Your ‘ 2 : — (eet respect fat) , 80. Sister 
i} 


i 


i re a 
er s 
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Kaglied. 


rr 


168, Two fathers 
106. Father 
107. Of biden 

108. To fathers 

106. From fathers 
110, 4 danghter 

111, Of adaugher . 
112 Tea daughter . 
118. Prom « daughter 
114& Two daaghtem . 
118. Daughters 

116. Of danghtere 
117. To daughters 
118, From deeghters 
119. A gvod man. 
120, Of a geod amm . 
321. Toa good man . 
122. From 0 good man 
128, Twe goed man . 
124 Geod men 

125, Of good mes 
198, To good men 
127. From geod men 
13, A goed woman . 
129. A bad ny 

128. Graal women 


131, A bed giel 


“ons OOt—~—“=iSSS~S~<‘<i<; 3}XHhC<CS~*”F 


Ontys. 


+ (dui bapa, 


I 
| 
i 
i 
Lg 

| bape-maad. 


-| bapa-mipatkars. 
| 


.| bapa mhesabu, 













.| spakhys kynte bhala, 
. | mbu-phirn bhala, 
«| Sobek 


. —. { apliskya kpute Tha. 


cale-thare fleba. 





‘ | getie ghork. 


- | geti# ghorl. 


- | @bpl-mang, 


. ;: epee 


. F | ghi-eabu, gti-mind, 


\ 


. - | gud kakirare, 
| 147. & biteh ' ' | gotié rahi kukkera, 
ls Doge | Wokkure-sabu, kokkare 
f | mana. 
| 140. Bitehes . 


. | tobi kokbors-sabu. 
| 


[0 4 ae ome : . | GO4i0 updich chbbli, 
i i 
F101, A female goss : -| ois mai chal, 
| 
| 168. Goute ‘ . . | cebsli-saba, 
| 188. A meledeer =. —s.. | gb napdira baring. 
I 
: 154, & female dew . | gated mdi hariga, 
| 186. } om _{mi hné, mi aobbit Gent 
; haii, Avot anbha 
| ag, Ttou at , . {40 bua, achha; fens has, 
achhe, 
186. Me is . | 08 wd, wohhi. 








_— 





Ne a a eel 
a nn 


| 





Lugish. | Onyt. j Engiisb. 
a Ailes Sy Re at ada Ne oe Ns 
159. Weare : | ttn had, ah bef. i 106 st Rea 
160, Touere . 4 7 | tomés haa, aohks. 
H { 
\6L They on. “| coming buseti, ashhanti. 
362. I wae : iat chili, 
168, Thou waet ‘ ) 10 thila. 
164, Hewes. - [2 am in 
| H 
165, We ware . . | emda till ! 104. I wag beating =. 
166. You were camo wi 193. I bad beaten 
167, They ware | simins thile [ras Lmay bat. 
168, Be a | 198, I shall beat 
i 
109. ‘To be | hobbekca. i106. Thou wilt best 
170, Being : hée, |} 197, Ho will beet 
171. Having been re he, We shell beat 
174, I may be : peers tio. You will beat. 
1 : i 
178. I chal be. | mo babi, | 20. They will beet . 
174, I showld be -| atee ab. wehin |. I shoald best . 
175. Beat eae | 909, 1 om beaten 
176, To beet minbs-ku. 908. I was besten 
117. Beating mira. | 908. Tahal be besten 


178, Having beaten . 


179. I beat a 
180. Thou baatess oe mar. 

181, He beata i. 

198. We bent + | Mmied mar 
188. You bens . ease 

186, They bent ae 
185. 1 bent (Past Tomes) =. | of marill. 
gt 


ee eect mete te fe ne reion 


(Pest | to marilu, 


Orig. 





| 187. He Lent (Post fone). |b asia 


| \8B, We best (Post Tense) . | trenkad wbrill. 


i; 100. You bent (Fast Tense) iam marie, 








200. You go. ‘ 


810. They go . 


21. Ilwet . 


919. Thou wenitest 


1 190, They boat (Dust Tense) laa mbrita. 


mf masvachhi. 





tai maewthili, 


| 


. | efi mapitbil, 
| 

i eas pack. 
| 


mi maribi, 





tu mériba. 


.) 6@ miribe. 
bermuind maribg. 

_ | tasn§ marie, 

. | sodind mbribs. 

. | mare mévihd echita. 

. } mt mire Whack 

. ime ose bhaitbily, 


| ma mare khsibt 





913. He went . 
Sia We want . 


215. Yon weat 
216. They went 


a17. Go . . ‘ 


218. Qving 


£19. Gone 


990. What is year name [ .| 


| 
321. Hew old is this home? 


922. Hew far ia it from | 
hero to Kashmir F 


903. Hew many sons are | tire hape-ghard Kewli pea 


eee in oer eee | 


994, I have walked 0 loag 
way to-day. | 
i 





235. The son of my ancle 
iw wmarriad to his | 
aiswer. | 


ae house in the|dhals ghoriva jin ghare 
Si a aghbi. 


nn ae ee 


horse. 


.| 


| & gboyare tayase bats 


ire afl keage 


Kisctre 6-qhare haw dtra? | 


tai Bi biel bate ehiicbhi, 


rabve kheyetd-pue bbdi thre 


bhedy ke bi 





& hoiach bi, 





ee 


mi ta pue-ku babut bdtend 
mize mirishhi. 


soar 


ap gechha-ma|s ghtrs 
spare 


tare bhhi tare bhatini-frére 
dtge. 


tare dam arbei fasha. 


mr ebhi chee gnaradi- 
rele 
ta-ben 6 qoaha-i dia. 


. Take those 
from bin. 


Fupese | t-thire 08 jedka-sabu nia, 


. Beat him well and 
bind him with ropes, 


i-ke kbab mire @ dafdgi-ré 
bandha 


. Draw water frem the | kea-ra pani kighs. 


well 


. Walk bafare me mS ige-ré chala. 


. Wrens boy comes be-| to pechha-ré bihé pun fee- 
hind you P eobhi ? 

. From whom did kahs-thira @-ku kipile f 
bay thas P — 


. From ea ob of ak 
ee ee 
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Page 62.— Specimen II of the Awadhi spoken in Lucknow District. In a review 
of this Volume of the Survey in ‘Saraewati’, s magasine publiahed in Allahabed, fer 
May, 1905, the specimens of the Awadh! of Lucknow are criticized as incorrect, and the 
following alternative version of the second specimen is offered. It is from the pom of 
Pasdit Syam Bihari Miéra, whees home is in that District :— 


(No. 86.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. MEDIATE GRouP. 
HASTERN HINDI. 

Awapnt Diausct. (Disrnict, Locewew.) 


are aie a are wercere @ artfgad fafzar ch | we ufyat 
faft wrer awe we fe a ca cenrgre wo afy & faary fa fafefe 
wet 1 wR Afcat ave atom wo drere w after fF writ | 
a fern ae ag after far wfe a fater = weg on 
sts wtaq der a @t fear’ fe nad ao afer © ag we 
wt Ga ce S ereve We am) ower ara ay at gt 
Ame) ae meee Ue eet Rt RG au a feq ae 
Ti CWT ATT WEN WT wa SS et wa wa A cafete 
Swtowe wth gt fe we We min wa cfem & att 
4 ofeen & owae # FW wad we an) wen art at 
amt wera) aww fra wt) ae afta oats &@ we 
AQ ae BS aus ame are. wie fer feary w wt waeh 
way WT FUT Ag & are et feet Sw wat wt wey 


232 
TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yak-giw-mi yikai-lambardar-ke naphisari = bitiya = rrabai. = Jab wahi-kt 
One-villege-in  — one-tandler:t-of little daughter = wes. When her 
umiri ewara-satrah-bar-ki bhai, tabs lambardar-ka = wahi-ké-biyab-ki 
eget = virteon-eecenteen-yecre-of = became, then the-landlerd-to —her-marriage-of 
phikiri bara. Webs-beriya naa-baiman-ke bolay-ka lariké 
anriely = increased. At-that-time = barber-bréhman-to —cailed-Aawing a-bey 
datpheai = pathaini. Thoré-dinan-mS sku lerika mila. Wabi-ss 
to-search-for he-sent. A-few-daye-in ome bey tcas-fornd. Him-with 
bitewa-ka bandbantu bana, auru bimaau pUchha-ca = aus biyb@-ki 
the-girl-of herescepe egreed, and the-bradhmes vwae-conanited and marriage-of 
taySri bhai. Larika-ka lspu awa, = au ley-dédy-ka 
arrangement teuk-place. The-boy-ef father came, and faking-giving-of 
bat-kahaw héy-lay. Hajar rupayé behutu kabé sund 
word-saying to-be-begna. 4-thensend = rupece much on-talking en-henring 
thik bha. Tab lambardar r&ji-khusi-té = gharai 6 au 
sellled == become. Then thelandlord = pleasure-with tehonse went end 
barat-ka dinu bada-va. Dul*ha-ka bdpu = pandreh 
wedding-procession-ef day fixed-beceme. Brideqreem-of father Afteen 
hajar bariti lai-kai, bari-dhim-dhim-té 
thoweand member s-of-procession teken-having, greet-pomp-shorw-with 
duPhini-ké-gharai awi, auru duwaré-ki oar héy-lagi. 
$e-bride’ s-house came, and doorway-ef ceremony to-be-began. 
Hom-dachchhina-k8-miigai-mi pacdit-e8 = tekrar bwai-gai, ou lathi 
Fire-cacrifice-gift-of-demanding-in the-pricet-with dispute ococwrred, and Nudgeens 
chalai-lagi. Bahut manaY danait-keiti ghtyal bhé. Tab 
te-bo-wielded-began. Many wen boih-eiden «wounded = became. Then 
barat Tiehy chal. Wahe-beriya giw-ké = bhala-maous 
weidiag-party being-angry departed. At-that-time —the-willage-ef —geod-men 
yakatthé hwai-kai barat maniy-layé. Chauthé-dia 
toget her become-Anving the-marriage-perty appeased. On-the-fourth-day 
biwahu bha, an barati-lwig bhatu-barhar khusi-ta 
the-marriege took-piere, end procession-people —rice-great-food pleasure-with 
khaini, au bida hwai-kai ap*né-gharai ays. 
ete, aud leave-laking taken-place-having f[o-their-eow-Aouse came. 
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Pege 86, 1. 10. —I say here that the Awadhi of Rae Bareli closely resembles that of 
the weat of Partabgarh. The writer of the review of this volume of the Survey in 
*‘ Saraswati’ for May, 1905, who states that he has lived for thirty-seven years in Bae 
Bareli and speaks the dialect as his native tongue, writes that this ia true only for those 
parte of Ree Bareli that adjoin Partabgarh. He states that elsewhere not only ie it 
different, but is the centre of the tract the language of which is rightly named Baiewari 
(see page 8). As a specimen of this ‘ Baiswari’, as spoken in other parte of Rae Bareli, 
he gives the following version of the specimen given on pp. 84+ and 85 for West Partab- 
garh. It will be seen that there are considerable differences : — 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. MepiaTteE Group. 
EASTERN HINDI, 


Awavpnl Drabecr. RaE BaReE rt, 


ae & ac af am vfs oom ate at at ate a 
To qadan af cg afer ce owe at af afta sy mT 
wen wt) St ufasa am atafa we oss osfy a amt of & 
faat nat fore wt qe arfat at) are fea ufeen dem fa 
varia ark qa aeat cafes are wt ga aT aT ari oe 
% 100 aw aff & sive WO se ome oar) oe een 
fa avis ait ug dfa ferfa Ce) ae aera F VT ust 
ar amare 4 en. wet fea aft fawra wt deel am ate 
Tm 1 att Wt wat ufesr que fea aft fawris Wi oafe a af¥ 
ar Se oran & fa wat qay at aw at aida ate ore i 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yakan-ké ghar-ma katha hoti-rahai. Tn 
One(-man)-of the-house-in a(-religtows)-recital ewas-laking- place. He 
gaw-bhard-ka nyauta din-rabai. Sunawaiyan-ma éku Ahiran 
the-whole-village-to invitation given-had.  The-audience-among one cowherd-also 
rahai. Katha sunni-ki-beriya wabu rwawi bahut  karai. di 
tas. The-recital «t-the-lime-uf-heartag he weeping much made. What 
pondit kath bachati rahai, wi wahi-ha prami jani-kai 
Pandit recital reading was, he him — of-a-religtous-tura-of-mind considering 
niki-tané haithawai au khub- khatir  karai. Yak dino pandit 
in-a-good-way madc-him-srt and much reapect made. One day the-Pardit 
puchen ki, ‘bhagani bhai, tum = yat‘né ss rwawati kahé-ka hau? Tum 
atked that, ‘Sir brother, you so-much weeping = thy are? You 
ka k& jani-parot-hai?’ Yah suni-kai Ahirwa aurau jwar 
what what understand ?’ This heard-haeiny the-cowherd atill-more violently 
jwar rwawai-lag. Wah bwala_ ki, ‘Mali'raj, mare ku bhaisi 
viclenlly to-weep-began. He aaid that, ‘ Recerend-Sir, to-me one she-buffala 
biyanj-rahai. ‘Wah = najarydy-gai sau = parnuna-ka = nagachyéy = na déi, 
calved-had. She —_became-sick and _ the-catf lo-approach not  adlowed, 
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Péraund = din-bhari_ chillin au — aijhali-jan mari-ga. Wahi-ki _— tana, 


The-calf the-whole-day lowed ond at-evening-time died. Thie-of manner, 
Pandit, tum'hi din-bhari chillati-hau. Yehi-té mahi-ki aru 
O-Pasdit, you-oleo  the-whole-day lowing-art. This-from — me-to Sear 


lagat-hai, ki katad = tum*h na wahi-ki nahit mari-jaw.’ 
seizes, that by-chance you-also not it-of like  may-die.’ 


The Free Translation is as on p. 53, except that in this version it is not stated that 
it was the Pandit who had issued the invitation to the recitation. This is correct, for 
such an invitation is not issued by the Pandit reciter, but by the householder who 
engages him for the ceremony. 


Page 185.—As noted in the Addenda Minora to page 26, a new edition of Mr. Hiralal’s 
Chhattisgarhi Grammar, was brought out in 1921, under the editorship of Pandit Lochan 
Prasad Kavya-vindd. That gentleman has very kindly sent me the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in the Cbhattisgarhi spoken in the District of 
Raipur, which has been carefully revised by scholars of that locality. It may thorefore 
be taken as a correct oxample of at least one form of that dialect, which, of course, 
varies from place to place, and also according to the personal equation otf the spoakor. 
The grammar is the sa:ne aa that shown on pp. 28 and 29, the only important exception 
being that the genitive singular of pronouns ends in -khar instead of -kar. Thus dkhar, 
instead of dkar, of him. Similarly éékhar, of that, and ékkar, of this. In the original, 
as eent by the Pandit, no distinction is made between short e and long é, or between 
short o and long 6. In preparing the specimen for the press, 1 have thought it best not 
to attempt to mark these distinctions on my own authority, and hence \ have left every 
e and, o without any diacritioal mark. J nmust add that the iuterlinear translation is 
mine, and that T alone am responsible for it. 
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[No. 44] 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. MEDIATE Group. 


Cuuattiscarnt ok Larta. (DisyRicy Rawr.) 


UM Waa-H 2 ai tfea | AaT-aa-M SS-eT Wo zaray 
afed & ware steven aig 3) at a-et ota Ust-wad tfea aa 
atz fefea | are fea-F WAH AT GTRT-BT WA ATa-BaT WH tar 
ateten @& cae eaat frat aa aH Sew ara ata qq 
Ua WATT We siite | awl ase Stat care afte oH Bat 
agi waa at arfra aa awe ast ates oH wa aut UT 
arew TS ATi | ART AAT TIN AAT ATIA-aT BAF UZ oT 
agus G2 afe ura tive cae enfat aT Aa THTMTTA FH AY-we 
dau tre aa-H yaar aaa) att ater afd fafa 1 aa ten 
a UA0-R AW WE TH WA aaa we aime BW AT eat ITH 
Sfaaatfaa-e wana arate faa, aa HW sei Haat ata HT | 
UGS AAR Way serat wa eel wa sree at afyyl # are 
wre Sa ae fers, wat ween waa | A OA MTT HETTs 
am afe wie | ater a qe aa) WEEa qa & Tee Waa 
waar wfee ates aa gfe oma ocfvewe &@ aa 7H 
arat Sarai Hz As ma) ATT Saree efeera gaa azr-at eran 
afaa ) aia dat da qt wea aq WH Awe Ft-M Were- 
& qm fat wine aa tran aq afea & Aer are ava 
aq 0-4 wa fewa aacat wea oanaa-w z@ fefra | a ate 
ayer aera w at afe aia) AAT oT Fe Taw | Ne ara 
Zeer wou aifaaar afea H saver ardt faare em argo 
afer & wa Waa dz& wa aiaa caw fee) aa erat 
Wray Aa ATH, aa HR ae age at ata TH aa cise 4, 
aaqt Wa war aaa usa; ara ay tive, fe ade WH 
AN Ga-wy at Aare arfra t 
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areat 4S agar aed uve) aww oe wat wee at 
aremt area gfe 1 owe ate om wat afearen ama gfe 
@ wave wi aa ee 8p oat awe ange fe wih ar oad 
aye % | aetae ae cereut Han at & arat & H-wc aH 
qh wa ma) Oa qaw awe frara wa war wed af¥ aaa | 
aa svat Se-we afer Bs ae at afta | one A-et com 
weet afer a ea, F wae fers are dae af¥ sea va 
are ween aft cite) met et Ae vasa SF diet were 
afe fea Sat Heve soa dat adafew dq wor ada | tage 
ATT Tafar-aaa-et waree 82% athe ter wa few 
wecafac aarvare aw ta) TAT Waa Frat eer 
afva & Awe an fee aie ahd wa, arcade sta-qe va tha 
aa wa, am wm sew at af wa at aaa at 
mTe-at RU Ae AME ae atat W oad ciea-*®, Hat wa way 
waa uye ; wae wa cee, a-er was a 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-man'khe-ke dai bef4 rahin. Okhar-sab-le chhote-har — apan-dada-la 
One-man-of two son were. Them-from the-younger his-own-father-to 


kahis ke, ‘ bamar-bata-lé bate.’ Tau o-har jaun  piji-pas'rd ruhis, 
waid = that, ‘my-share dwiding-gice. Then he what property toaa, 
te-lé lat-dihis. Thor*ke-din-ke gaye-le o chhok‘ra-bar 
that he-diri:ling-gave. A-few-days-of poing-on that hey 
sth-mél-mata<vi-paisé-kauri-la le-ke d&isar-dés-mi nikur-gay, ad 
al!-property-and-pice-cowries  taken-having —another-land-s = forth-went, and 
ant-pant kharteha kar-ké apan-sab-jry*jat-la phik-diris, Wahi 
prodigal easpenditure made-haring his-uwn-all-property burni-wp. That 
hachhar — thadka dukal paris, 0d chhokar bapura bhfikhan 
year severe famine —_ fell, and the-boy poor-fellow of-hunger 
mare-lagis. Tab = o-har wahi- giw-ke ek jhan basiidh ré-ghar 
to-clie-began. Then he that-cillage-of a person inhabdilant's-hovwag 
ja-ke robe-ligis. O-har ola = rojsiiw‘ra ss charaye-bar = khét-mng 
gone-having to-remain-began. He him daily meine feeding-for  fiald-in 
pathowny. O-bapurd-ke pet nahi bharat-rahis, ekhar-khatir okhar 


aent. That-poor-fellow-of belly not he-was-filling, thie-for héw 
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man talchais ke ‘mehfl-har — siiw'ra-pila khaye-ke bhilea-la khat@w.’ 
mind louged that ‘ I-too auine-young-ones eating-of chaff [-may-ect.’ 
O-hi ola = nahi milis, Tab o-la ye-bat-ke sudh fis, 
That-ecen him-to mot wes-got. Then him-to  this-thing-of menory came, 
at apan-man-m6 kahe-lagis ke, ‘ mor-dada-ghar-ke 
ond hts-ovcn-mind-in to-say-he-Legan thal, * my-father’s-howee-of 
kdmiyaé-satjiya-la phékat-le khaye-bar mil*the, ai = =omai iha 
labowrers-aerrants-to = throweng-away-by eating-for ts-being-got, and I here 
bhilkhan = marat-hat. —- Ekhar-le — bhaluk apan-dada-meri chal-debat, 
of-hunger dytng-am. This-than rather = my-awn-father-near _—‘T-weill-eat-out, 
ag sookhar-mer = kahibad ike, “tor-le — begar hé-ke chal-dihdw, 
and = hinmenear = T-teill-say thai, “‘thee-from apart become-having — I-set-out, 
tekhar _— pphal-la pay&w. Mai tor laika kahaye-ke jog nahi 
of-thaé — the-fruil  I-received. I thy son  of-being-called werthy not 
iw. Mela tal kuebhit samajh.”’ Aisane gun-ke o-har 
am. Me thow anything consider.” ’ Thus  constdered-having he 
apan-dada-mer chalis. O-bar thor*ke-durib& gaye-rahis-hohai = ke 
his-own-father-near went. He a-short-distance gone-had that 
ohhar ai okhur-dada-ke = bhEt bhai-gay.  Okhar-dadaé-har duriha-le 
of-him and hirfather-of weelicg tcek-plaec. His-father distance-from 
apan-bété-la = fwat = dekhis. Tahd-le  okhar-ji-m8 khusi aindy-gay 
his-own-son «coming saw. Thereupon  his-soul-in = happiness —_filled-became 
ad o-har o- ba potar-ke chuind =‘ Jihé-lagis. Tab chhok'ra 
and he him-to = embraced-hating a-kiss he-took. Then the-hoy 
bapura kahis = ke, =‘ mai-har tor-mer-le begar ho-ke 
the-poor-fellow acid that, ae § thee-near-from apart — become-having 
chal-dihéw, tekbar-bar = phal-la Bhagawan-har dedihis. Mai tor  Intka 


departed, that-for the-fruit God gave. I thy son 
kahaye-ke jog nahi Aw. Mo-Ja tal kuchha samnjh,’ 
of-being-called = worthy not om. Me thow anything consider.’ 


Tab  okber-dada-har = apan-satijiya-la kahis ke, ‘hane-asan dhati 
Then hie-father hia-owen-servant-to said thal, ‘goed-cvery lotn-cloth 


nikor-ke baba-l4  pabiri-de, oat Ag'thi-m midi aad piw-mé 
prodyced-having my-son-to clothe, and fluger-on ring and  feet-on 
pan*h! pahira-de. Ab khabo pilo majA—s_ kar*ho; ké-bar 


shoes = put-on. Now we-will-eat we-swill-drink rejoicing we-will-do; — because 
ke mor laika mere-barobar ho-gnye-rabie-hai,  tekhar aj nawA = jAuam. 
that my son dead-equal-lo had-become, hia today = néto birté 
bhais; gawy-gayerahis, te-lé payéw.' Ad o-man sabe-kabf — khusi 
devome; he-hod-beew-lost, him = F-got.’ And they —s every-one — rejoicing 

maniye-ligin. 
to-celebrate-began. 
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dia, 


Okbar bare tatk& khet-md rahis. Te-har jab ghar-mer 

Hie big son = the-fleld-in was. He when houee-near came, 
tau = dhol*ki bajat unis. Tab o-bar ek-jhan-kdmiy4-la balay-ke 
then drum playing heard. Then he — one-person-servant — called-naving 
pichhis ke, ‘hamér-iha kaye hot-hai ?’ Tab o-har batais ki, 
asked that, ‘our-in-howse what happening-st’ Then he explained — that, 
‘abhi tor bhai ais-hai Tekhare-bar  tor-dada-har new*ta kare-hai, 
«guat-note thy brother  come-is. That-for thy-father feast  made-haa, 
ka-bar = ko o-har hane-bane ay-gay.” E-la sun-ke o-har 
because that he well-in-all-respecta arrived.’ Thies heard-having — he 
risdy-gay, aia ghar-m8 nahi gals, Tab okbar dada-har 
became-angry, and house-ti nol wont. Then hia Sather 
bahir a-ke o-la manaye-ligis. Tab o-har apan-bap-la 
outside come-having him to-appeuse-began. Then he — hét-own-father-to 
kahia ke, ‘dekh, mai anek-din-le lor-aahg-l4 mahi chhoyéw, 
said that, ‘ behold, I many-days-from — thy-company — rot — I abandoned, 
aa tor-kahe-la nahi taréw. Tabho-le tai-har mo-la 
and thy-spoken-word not tranagressed. Nevertheless thou me-lo 
ek-than chheri-pila ghalay nab diye, jema ma)-har 
a-single ahe-goat-young-one even not thou-gaveet, which-in f 
apan-sangi-jawariha-sang maja kart@w. Jaun-bar 
iny-oron-companions-friends-with rejoicing I-might-have-made. (He-) who 
mal-bast-li  putariya-manan-lé khaway-ke baithe-hai, taune-l4. tai-har 
the-property harlote-to given-to-eat-having —sat-has, him thou 
aye dekb-ke = okhar-khatir = new'té-hakéri  karat-has.’ E-la sun-ke 
come acen-having him-for feast-calling = making-art.” This heard-having 
okhar-dadi-har kahis ke, ‘tai-hur eab-din-le morsaige-m8 has; mor-mer 
his-father ecid = that, ‘ thon all-days me-with arl;  me-near 
jaun-kuchha hawai  taun-sab — tore ay. To-la _ to uchhah 
whatever is that-all thine i. Thee-lo verily rejatcing 
karé-cbhahi, au khusi manay-chahi, kahe-bar ke e 
to-make-ts-proper, and happiness —(o-celebrate-te-proper, because that thie 
tor = bhai mare-barobar  ho-gaye-rahia-hai, tekhar aj naw& janam 
thy brother  dead-equal-to had-become, his today = new — Birth 
bhate; giway-gaye-rabis, (e-la pay8u.’ 
became; he-had-been-loet, him — I-got.’ 
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Page 195.—I am also indebted to Pandit Léchan Prasad Kavya-vinad for the 
following revised version of the second specimen of the Chhattisgarhi of Bilaspur which 
was prepared by Mr. Pyarelal Gupta, a gentleman who is a resident in that district, and 
who is a well-known author. Ags in the preceding specimens, in the transliteration, I 
do not mark the difference between long and short e and 0. 
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[ No. 46.| 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Meoiate Group. 
EASTERN UINDT. 

CusntaTTIsGARHt on Lata. (Districy Braseur.) 


UR-sa Nia-at Raz wat wafea tiea | A-a OM-sa AVANT 
cfea | wHaz-Bt aera ofan amaciea | at on fea ara- 
et ofan atiat wiga oat faaraam avai aia avait 
at way as-wwa | ara-w dfsa wat ag At aTe-eeraa wet 
wae 1 aw afer H are cs wae ome gata) ow 
zevex wizrat aizt SG-av a7-4a | aa ara-we ama a aa 
misaeawa Tat aa att afer H at tar atfzary ara | 
Waaat See Waa TE aE | aret afea a A att 
aaa wfsma-wa ata ata-ar fatma ae 2) ay we om aT 
areas weeitat aaret ) oae ater war eeret | Ze-w 
wfea att as-zeram aaa att afoar arate Aen a uty-e8 
wea amt e-eT aeey | oat ara-et afea & Hz-aT ay ae 
mt ae az araresy |) oma aiew oafva whoa 4a | 
area wel | RAH TT St ara cat wT Teed ate | 
area-ay ara-wet fara afta & avian a wre favfaar waz-% 
at may aa Haz Wt Hafea acat ay tfea | ata aye tive) 
wa ae dea ® wae arg ae eTe-eeraay avi Tae | ae a 
Suet afea & ate oe wae oN ck ater wt ce mae 
atzrat ater €@av) aa wat a ae ame ugar) aay 
are owreat wae | awe farsa Ste 1 aTeeRT ZITA 
Yfea & wat cu oar deem we | au afea ET aeTTe are 
we aay afca-en stg ewt at) aa areawe ae ofeq & @ 
we NS ZIT aeaewt a a wat fame ets 2a) ara 
afva wWoawes | wtoay amit oat aa Wants avn | 
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area afea wer qa-a7 qeaTG Bie CWT BTN Sere fee 
wet TH ae HA ATE Afsae | oo alee H den wiser 
ara dfea & wat aq at ae-zeraa avi na) oa Ff 
wet # a ae aay om & ee wtat Wt eer aa-% aizat 
wiz Saae | AAT ANI A Ate Ta! GT sear | ome Oe. 
Saw SS WA | Ra ae Ya Wa Aw | zat ara tam 
wa & Alt ceree aeard-at wiz Si-at aa-cive | oe aera 
werat ater we) aa a awl ateeat aizt ee 92-3) ar 
at vat are-et ofsat at afta | are-wt aite-al agagra 
UM CM MC CUAL 
Seaga | zee facta are-ar amee-% | Gfaa-en ety = | 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-than gdw-mit kewat air kew'tin tahin. Te-kar ek-than latka 

One — cillage-ta acfisherman and a-fisherwooman were. Them-of one son 
rahix, Kewut-har  niahajan-ke rupiya lavat-rahis. Tau ek din saw-har 
wus. The-fiskerinen  banker-af money owed. Then one day the-banker 
rupiya mige-bar ais. Tau siyan-man  gher-m® na rahdy. — Latka ghar 
money lo-demand came. Then the-eldera  housesin not were. The-bov hones 
rakhat baithe-rahay. Saw-har piichhis, ‘kaa-re, babi, tor dai-dadé-man 
guarding seatel-was. The-banker asked, ‘well, boy, thy mother-father<plur.) 
kahit gayee-hail>’ Tara-har kahis ke, ‘mor dai gaye-hai ek-ke dQ  kare-bar, 
where gone-wve’’ The-boy avid that, ‘my mother goue-ie one-gf two making-for, 
au dada-har kata-ma kata rfidhe-bar gaye-hnwai.’ Tob  saw-bar kathay 
and futher — thorna-in thorns fencing-for gone-is.’ Then the-banker eaid 


ke,‘ kaise gothiyat-has, re tira:’ Tab tara kahis, ‘mat to 
that, ‘how  avre-you-tulking, O boy?’ Then the-boy  oaid, ‘I surely 
theuké vothiyathat, Saw.’ Otek-ma {Gra-ke au sa w-ke laral 


true cmraaying, Sir, Thereupon the-boy-ef and the-banker-of — quarret 
bhai-gay. Saw-har kabis ke, ‘tai jann  )éat-la  gothiyiye-has  taun 


became. Thebenker said that, ‘thou ichal  werde aaid-haat thoee 
bat-la sir*ton-kar-de. Nai-karbe to to-la saheb-ke 
words true-make. [f-thon-icilt-not-do-(so) ther thee the-Sdhib-of 
kachah‘ri-mit le-jahiad. Tab to-la saja-ho-faht.’ 


court-iato T-ehall-carry-avcay. Then thee-to — prtatahmnent-eill-be.’ 
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Taré-har keahis, ‘mor dsi-dadé-man jat*ka tor rupiyd lagat-hei 
The-boy said, ‘my wother-father how-much thy repecs owe 


te-la tal  chhay-debe, tab mal —ye-kar bhed-la batahwi’ 
that = thew will-give-np, then I thia-of' niganiag wili-tell, 
Tan siw-har kahis ike, * bhed-ld nai batabe, tau 
Thereupon the-banker said thal, ‘the-neaning not thon-wslt-tell, then 
to-la kaid-kar* wa-dehai.’ Tab tara-har kabie, ‘hau, Mah‘raj, chal. 
thee I-shall-get-imprisoned.’ Then the-boy said, ‘yes, Sir, come, 
Saheb lig chalt.’ Kewat-ke tira au Siw duno 


The-Séhtd near let-we-go. The-fisherman's son and thebanker both 


jban siheb l&g gain. Saheb lag eAw-har phiryid  karis 
persone the-Séhib near went. The-Sahib  aecar  the-banker complaint made 


ke, ‘Mah'raj, mai aj bihaniya kewat-ke ghar 
that, ‘ Sir, I to-day = in-the-morning _—the-fisherman-of honse-to 
gayad. Tab kewat au kew*tin ghar-mi nat rahin. 
went. Then the-fsherman and the-fisherwomon  the-house-in not — were. 
Wo-kar Intki rabis. Tab mai wo-ld pichhw ke,  kas-re 
His son was. Then I him asked that, well 
baba, tor dai-dadé-man kahit gaye hai?” Tab ye 
boy, thy parents where gone are?" Then thte 
taré-har kahis ke, “mor dai gaye-hai ek-ke dai 
boy said that, “my mother gone-is one-of two 


kare-bar, au dada gaye hai kita-mi kita riidhe-bar.” Tab 
making-for, and father gone is  thorne-in thorns fencing-for.” Then 

ye-kar aus mor larai bhat-gay. Ye-ker mor har jit 
this-one’s and my quarrel became. This-one’'s my defeat victory 

Jage-hai. Ye-kar niydw-li kar-de.' Saheb-har tira-le — pichhis ke, 


te-staked. Thie-of decision de.’ The-Sakib — the-boy asked ~— that, 
‘kas-re tiré, ye-kar bhed-l& bataibe ?’ Tara kabis, ‘hau, 
‘well boy, this-of the-meaning — will-you-tell ?’ The-boy said, ‘yee, 
Mah‘r4j, saw-har sabo rupiyaé-li chhar-dehi-na *’ Tab saheb-har 


Sir, the-banker ali money will-give-up-(or-)not?' Therenpon the-Sdbtd 
eiw-la plichhis ke, ‘ye-kar bhed-l& fird-har batdy-dehi, to ta} 
the-banker asked that, ‘thie-oef meaning  the-boy will-tell, then thow 


sabo — rupiya-la chbar-debe-na ??’ Saw kahis, ‘hau, Mabraj. Au 
all the-rupees will-give-up-or-not ?' Theebanker said, ‘ yea, Sir, And 
nai-batahi tau saj4-ho-jahi-na, Mab'raj ?’ Saheb kahis, 
he-will-not-tell then ivill-he-be-pn aished-(or-) not, Sir ?? The-offieer said, 
‘achebha, tum-man_ chupe-chap tharhe rahé.' Saheb tiré-la 
‘all-night, you silently stauding = remain. The-Sahib _the-boy-to 


pilchhis, ‘kaere, (Gri, tal kaise krise shw-ld gothiyayeP’ Tora 
asked, ‘well, boy, then how how  the-banker spoke 7’ Phe-boy 


tu? 
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kehis, ‘mai nisan gothiyaiyati ke, saw plchhis ke, “kas-re, 
eaid, ‘I im-this-way spoke that, the-banker asked that, * well, 

béba, tor dii-dadi-man kah® gaye-hei?” Tab mai kabyati ke, “mor 
boy, thy parents where gone-are?" Then I said = that, =“ my 

dai gaye-hai ek-ke dui kare-bar, au dada gaye-hai = kta-mat 


mother gone-is one-of two wmaking-for, and the-father  gone-is thorns-in 
h&ta = rfidbe-bar.” Suna, Mahb*raj, mor dai gaye-bai chana  dare-bar. 
thorns fencing-for.’ lear, Sir, my mother  gone-is pease —to-aplit. 


Teb  ek-than-ke du dar hothai. Ye-kar hhed iya ay, 
Then one(-pea)-uf two asplit-peas becomes. This-thing-of meaning this ia, 
Mah‘raj. Dusar bat aisan ey ke mor dada-har bbata-bari-mi 
Str, The-other thieg 40 fs that my Sather brinjal-garden-in 
kaitA = rfidbe-bar = gnye-rehis. Tab, Mab'raj, bhata-mi  k8ti — hothsi. 
thorns fencing-for gone-was. Then, Str, brinjals-in = thorns = are. 
Tab mai kehyad, ‘‘kité-mi kita ridhe gaye-bai.” Mor mer iya 
Then If said, “ thorns-in thorns to-fence gone-is." Of-me with this 


saw-har = kajiya kare lagia.’ Saw-har wotek-m& bar*bayfye — lagis. 
banker = a-fight to-muke began.’ The-banker thereupon to-murmur began. 
Saheb kahis, ‘chupe raw, Saw. Tai har-gaye. Iya tara-har 
The-Sahib said, ‘silent remain, O-banker. Thou art-defeated. This boy 

jit-gats. Jard-har sirton bat-la  batais-hai. Rupiya-la cbhay-de.’ 

has-won. The-boy true things haespoken. Rupees give-up. 
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VOLUME VII. 
Page 194.—I am indebted to Mr. B. E. Enthoven, C.LE., for the following list of 
words in the Kuda]! dialect, as spoken by Marathas, Bhandéris, eto. of the Malvan and 
Vengurla Talukas of the Ratnagiri District :-— 


Kadali werd. Equivalent in Mardghi. Meaning. 
WTIVATC dd*ear ae bahald A tender coco-nut, 
wTiuwet aphad*sa farw bio'nd To touch. 
waz dyat ater sacha A mould. 
=reer ay*dén ate bhagé A utensil. 
qe iras qrevar wea  chdka-cha as The axle of a wheel. 
avet wd*ka eur udi A jump. 
suet apna ae pér’nd To sow. 
swat ubela ecararat Wraz dar*wajd-chi The frame of a door. 
chauka}. 
snaet umal' ea ye dhupd ‘To wash. 
aqarre kamérin arent mol-karie A maid-servant. 
Aw kuredé wiwat adh*]a Blind. 
wre khorde aireret kOuhadé A niche. 
wen khalo umm pais A leaf. 
Te gajal me goshta A atory, tale. 
mUe garéd wiay fewer mothi khid*ki A large window. 
forwat gich'ki aa ghérs A swoon. 
ma gim ORTET unhala Summer. 
wer guage caw dagad A stone. 
ant jangi eer fewet iahin /:Aid*hi =A emall window. 
fren) phil'gd qe malga A boy. 
tajap wees ate khad*ha} jamin Rocky soil. 
nwet nag” ei ny bén'yd Weeding. 
are adl Ts naval A coce-nut 
frate pithe dere polad Bieel. 
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Kedafi word. 
afeat pudiys 
teat pachnd 
Tre pots 
caret phalyd 
al bak’ra 
ara manay 
14 raje 
Wau vafaya 
"Sa oakal 
rant edmn'tt 
wen had‘gt 
weet had’ nd 
vtawet hivad'ed 
vie! hbd-k6 
wicet hér'yll 
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Equivalent in Marathi, 


7 


T 


APhGTPT Pe earsy 


adhitar 


chirtnd 
gal 
udyd 
thidé 
gadis 
dér 


maj-ghar 


lavaker 
tabad-tdd 
top lt 
dye? 
hak ad 
khal‘ga 
nbyd 


Meaning. 

A coatly waistcoat worn 
on ceremonial occa- 
sions, 

To split. 

The cheek. 

Tomorrow. 

A little. 

A labourer. 

A rope. 


The central compart- 
ment of a house. 


Boon. 
Immediately. 
A basket. 
To bring. 
To drive. 

A ditch. 


To carry. 
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As these Addenda were passing through the press, I received valuable information 
regarding the Dardic languages, and other forme of speech current on the North-West 
Frontier, from Dr. Morgenstierne, collected by him during 4 residence in Kabul, where 
he had unique opportunities for meeting apeakers of many langugaes of Eastern 
Afghanistan. With great liberality he hae placed at my disposal the following abetract 
of the results of his researches, so far as they regard the tongues of Western Dardistan. 
Hie additional notes regarding Eranian languages will be found in the Addenda to 
Volume X (p. 385). These abstracts have been given by him with the kind permission 
of the Norwegian Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture (Norsk 
Institutt for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning). His materials will, in due course, be 
published in full by that Society. The first set of notes furnished by bim deals with 
the Kafir languages, and is as follows. I am responsible for the spelling of the words, 
which (in regard to vowels) I have here ond there altered from Dr. Morgenstierne’s 
in order to agree with the rougher system followed in the Survey. The letter # indicates 
an open «, between # and o. 


Baspcatt (Katt). (Survey, Vol. VIIL, Pt. ii, pp. 32ff.] 

Baghgali is spoken not only in the Baghgal valley, but also in the valleys of Ktivi, 
Kulum, and Ramgel in Western Kafrristan. As the name ‘ Baghgal’ denotes only the 
lower part of the valley round Kamdéab, it would be better to call the language Kati, 
as the whole tribe speaking it is called. The two sections of the Kati-speaking people 
are now separated by the Prasfis (Presuns), but according to their traditions, they 
originally all came from Ktivi (Kti). The absence of important dialectic differences 
seems to indicate that the separation has not lasted for a very long time. 

In some cases the Western Kati has preserved older forme. Z.g., corresponding to 
Bashgali (Kamdésh) adfo, four, we find chtod. 

It must be observed that the ordinary Indian ¢ is not met with in Kati. The sound 
usually written thus is a post-alveolar, spirantic r, without any flap, which I write r-. 
It never occurs after dentals, but regularly after #,g,p,b. E.g.,érd, three; dré, a hair; 
thin ; but grim, village ; dri, brother. 2 


The first Sentences of the Parchla in the Dialect of Ramgel. 


Ew manchi dyn m*‘r* viisya-m m. Bt' dya p*mij¢ 

One = mas too children = hhad-formerly. The two from-atmong 
pr'm't’  paets tAt*et’ ji-kun‘, ‘ éi ta, kaste tuste mAl 
young boy  father-to sayimg-does, *O father, whatever thy goods 
agbt-ba, emai _eti kiti ave. 8t* mal beti —_k*r'aayaé-mn*m 
are-may-be, to-we division having-made give.’ He goods dividing made-then, 
at* ptisya-mn'm. Chvék wha pushty6 = pr’ “met” piety mala 
to-them he-gawe-then. Some time afterwards younger tos = goods 


wasliéiti, pa udegke g’la gudsyé-m'm. 
having-collected, to foreign countries he-went-then. 
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Wat-and (Wiigart). (Survey, pp. 45ff. | 

There ate two main dialects of Waigali. To the one group belong the dialeet 
described in the Survey, the language of the vocabularies given by Burnes and Lumsden, 
and aleo the dialect of Wr’enchegal (locally pronounoed Zhinjigai) which I bad occasion 
to study. To the other group helong the form of speech dewcribed in Vigne’s vocalu- 
lary, and the dialect of Kégal in the lower part of the Waigal valley. 

As will be seen from the vocabularies, the chief differences consist in the Kégal 
(marked K. in the apeoimen below) dialect having ew for ‘one,’ while the Zhinjigal 
{marked Zb. below) dialect hds é%, and, in the personal pronouns, e.g., K. an‘, I, Zh. yé. 
Waigali possesses both the Indian r and the alveolar x of Kati. 


The first Sentences of the Parable in the Dialects of I¥ digali. 
K. Ew manashA ba da patr ore. Diy& = kéni késht6 —pittras 
Zh = B& manash® ba = df ptr bri. K3qhts putr*s® 
One man of two sone were. The-twoo among the-younger son 
K. tétisi-ken mitra, ‘ tata, ta ba mala miii, a 


Zh. tates maa trili, *0-ta, ima metini mala 7 

* father, thee of goode having-divided, my 

' O-father, my share of-goode to-me 

K, mit&nd Gi sg.’ Ali ti kené tab* 

ib. mati 60.’ Tatds mil a brawd 
shore to-me give.’ Then them amongat his 

having-divided give.” The-father the-goods these brothers-to 

K. mal matéi. Kiti was patarii kSgbts = putas 

th. mati pratet. Kk-hiti was pat’k’#’-ke hightd putr’s* 

goods  he-dioided. Some days afterwards the-younger son 

having divided he-gave. 

K. saparsk tab" = wal esbai = kr'St, «= eew.=3—s suds gdla.saken_— disai. 

Sa. tagho- bis. mal &ehei kr’, &k sado gal" kK saath. 

~~ ght shia property collected =made, one far country to he-icent, 


Sather-hie-to said, 


Wasi-veni on Vewon (Praed). (Survey, pp. 50f. ) 
Of Prast (i.¢., Veron) I had only the opportunity to collect a short vocabulary, 
which agrees fairly with that given in the Linguistic Survey of India. Moat of the 
words agree with Kati, although transformed in their appearance through strange 


phonetical changes. 
AagkuNp (Aasgx(). (Survey, p. 68.] 


Aght@ ie spoken in the mountains between the Alingar aad the Pech valleve, and 
is divided into two dialects, The western, spoken in Majegal and Maecvi towards 
Mangu, is oharacterized by the transition of hr, gr, pr, and br to ki, gl, pl, and be, 
respectively, (but ér, dr, remain unchang d, just as in Kati the dentals have eany 
the r). Kug., bidm, roof; glam, village ; pld, boby ; be, brother ; against eastern Aghk 
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krum; ..; prif and bra. The eastern dialect ia spoken towards the Pech valley, 
in Titin, Teerfi, and possibly in Vama. Is Kurddr Paghai is spoken. 

The language is called Aghkf (castern dialect) or Agbkiril (western dialect), but the 
narme is asid to have no meaning like ‘ Bare Mountains. ' 

It will be seem that Aghk@ ia closely related to Waigall, but in some cases sides 
with Keti. The Kafir language described by Trumpp is identical with the Majezal 
dialect, and alse the few sentences given by Taaner (P.B.G.8., ITI, pp. 201ff.) are in 
Aghkil. 


The Fivet Sentences of the Parable ts Aghkit. 


A mats 46 sage vactege, Ki lakuri mr‘dk dias boldi, 

One man two snus hed. This younger bey father-hie-lo said, 
‘oO dia, ton ma) m‘ti yal gui.’ Dai mal 
‘O father, your property Aeving-dinided fto-me give.’ The-father property 

m'ti sagiros m‘ti prote. Tit wae 
having-dieided  detween-hie-sene hawiag-divided rand. Seme = daya (later) 
lakureste sagas mal ashaitsi aingei, sada gula ta ge. 


the-younger sowhde property hecing-colleeied feeh, other country te wenb. 


Dr. Morgenetierne has also supplied the following lists of words in the above 
languages. As before, I am responsible for the spelling of the worda, which (in regard 
to vowela) I have here and there altered from Dr. Morgenstierne's in order to agree with 
the rougher system followed in the Survey. 


SPECIMENS IN THE 


Exel Go. Beamaast of Soavtt) Wiss 


(Thtajigal> 





KAFIR LANGUAGE. 


Panel (ie. Wasfevert 
Versa af Survey) 


wuebegea 


sanaee 


Asex® (1.2. Acuvue of Benet). 








aa Eagtich. 
(Tetin). (Miajegel). 

.j agh . . 1. One. 
a. . .| da . i. Twe. 

| bra | we . 3. Three. 

+ | dont . | ees 4 Foar. 
pooch . | penta b. Five. 

. | oe jee . 6 Six. 

jm * . ~[omt 7, Geven. 
toby . | aoe . @ Kight 
m a) . . ®. Mime. 
dus a . | das : 10. Ten. 
vat. + «| viaht. ‘ Il, Twenty 
@3 vighi n ttue eH sva'vas 19. Vidty. 

visehs eatece 12. Hendived. 
ai ' . ofa. : -{M 1 
yi. y@, yQi mi 18. Of me. 
ims 7 8 ima, ieee . »{ 14 Mine 
in* . pio . 17. Wa. 
io? ons 3. Of as. 
imta lis . | a . «| 19 Over. 
ta. @. - | 9. Thee 
ee ee ee es ‘S1. Of Gas 
We , ai « | 90 Thine. 
“a. - i . ' » | O.. Ten, 
vi . 4. Gf pe 
Tife~ti 









Hie. « 


& $$ & 
z 


ae 





Kart (ic. Maenaanl oy Aonyey), 







Wipat, 


(Kelomy, 


wreeee ae 


+] havo . . | was 







«| aoht ; ‘ . | achB 





d°rd, (a eingle hair) | chtg. choi, (female 
eb. har) dra. 









ketal ant | - | kGte, vatileal 


» | pti «wg tei, ypaet » | webs, ytpati 







s[ohim® 7 | obinad »(Chimdr . 


| ean 1 . Fy stn . , ' 





i fark i ‘ 47 , ‘ 













Aswad tie. Aeenese on OPEVET). 
Prati (ia, Ward-vedt or 










prensa (Tata. (aguas. 
|__| 
kyawa 

lust >| d0gh, chapdl ‘ . | das, ebaptl 
téwal =. 
Des 
igpi 7 
igh . | 38. Mouth. 
letave - | doat . - . : ‘ -1 37. Tooth, 
yimu karmute oe SH. Ea. 
uti shades. |. gh, (0 eingte hate) deo | 39. Bair, 
i! | 0, Bead, 
wardzuks «| 41, Teagar. 
sat «| 42, Bally. 

“ 43. Back. 
abi | a4, Tron. 
a. 48. Gold. 
ord . 44. Bitver 
yhi #7. Father. 
tan a) 48. Mother. 
web ‘ 4. Brother. 
ane BO, Bigver. 








6). Devil 


62, Bes 


68. Mowe 


CO. Wore 


Tl. Os. 


Kart (40 Basmesct! av Svaver). 


(Saget). 


ahi . abtri « | tabi 
atleast ees iahtri 
a‘ med toad 


jek s ja Ps .pja. 
lav"g . ' late . 
wu te owe SE). maeaees p»ships 
lmrt . FS ror Trackin . 
-[yugh . os ree yeuh 
a, of . [es . 
whe | mas . - | ms 
fate . . [oaks . . | ore 
rey rst’ a. 
- | ew . an . . 


ot* kyar ° - 
or. ne fo ‘ ; Sisse 
wer | eur . »| gue 
aarti: «eb ektyer . |e 

anes Gum! . -{ alien! 


© Fine paresn cingales of the ponpat, ant co varonghett, 





Wieeart 
(Bhan figel). 
weshi : 
fighter. 
Benne 
. | seghA, pattr . 
jm. : 
peop. 








dana’ (i2. Josten av Seer). 


FEF! 


‘ Plows poreen singuise of the present Gnd co taghbes. 





Kéir—005 


Maet (ds. Ras@eatl ov beavers). Wiseatt, 





(Kagel, (Bboufign’), 
>| sham pam , 
«| Righivom. =. | | nigbinom 
+ | elom re ee 
vinom vier'om 
utinem atinom 
mitnem «| rgero 
pide: daydom 
~~ + +] Gpien, bien 
onk - ++ | epi, boa 
|e ; ‘ | agi, be. F 
omigh 5. - | Ogimigh, banish 





pon 


* Pleat person cinguier of tho prevent, nnd o throagbout. 












Asari (6, ¢. A20u cep OF Evayet). 
Pens (1. 6. Wael-veri or Veron 
of Garvey). 






(Majegal.) 





pmbem , F . " 







alim : . ° : 














vilram, am . . | Wom, lim 

















utiecom , atinestem ’ , 





156. Tam. 


157. Thow art. 


156, He ia, 


158. Weare 


160. You ar. 







ofa i . . 161, They are. 


179. I beat. 






nigbinest-"m, [am eitisug . 


180. Thou heatast. 






pigbimeet-ns, (Ace urt ntling 








Rishinest-a, he ie witting =. | 18). He lmate. 

pisbincst-“migh, we ere wit-| 162. We brat. 
ting, 

nigbiness-eke, you are st- | 183 Ton beat. 
ting. 

nighindst-ene, they are sit-} 184. Thay beat, 





feng. 






Kaér—27 


YOU 1, Raat t. fa 
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Pasgat (Pasgal). (Survey, pp. 68 77°] 


This language is spoken not oaly in the Kunar volley and in Laghmaa, but aluo in 
a cone extending from Waigal in the East to Gulbahar (NE. of Ch4rikar) in the West. 
It is divided intoa great number of considerably diverging dialects. These ean be 
arranged in four groupe. 

(1) fhe North-Western Group, comprising the dialects near Gulbakés, in the Shatul 
valley, eto. It is characterized hy tho preservation not only of ér, dr, bat also of kr, 
gr, pr, bv, and mr, (¢.g., A*pum, work ; kts, shouting; mri, dead ; brat, ordi, brother), 
by the form mésd, you, and hy the ending of the first persen plural, as in aie, we are. 
This suffix presents the transitional form between the Khéwar -ae, Pasbal -os, -aee, and 
Veron (Prasil) -sigho, Waigali and Kati -migh (from -maai > * -mds'). 

The frequent transition of 4 to G6 aud @,and the formation of the present with ¢ 
(ghétoyem, I am eating) connects this group with, — 

(2) The dialects spoken in the Osbin valley (west of Laghmaa, about Bali Khel and 
Ghas) and in the upper Alishang valley (about Najil). 

Here &r ant! pr result in eh, and gr and tr ind, while ér and dr are preserved 
(Onbini sham, work; shavdr (<prohdra-), wounded; /ém‘, @ village; Najili dy, 
brother ; but éra, three; drduék, rainbow, 

(3) The dialocte of Tagau, Nijrau, and Bedrau (in Iehpi, Iskyéa, Laurovan, eta). 
Here also pr and kr result in J (e.g. Laurovani ladr, wounded ; lam, work). 

Tn all these three groups of dislects, the aspiration of medials has to some extent 
been preserved. 

(4) This group comprises all the dialects of Laghman, Alingér, Kunar, and the 
lower Pech valley. Here br, gr, and also dr have developed inte J, while pr, fr, and te 
Tesult in {Aé or similar sownds. 


The Piret Sentences of the Parable ia the Dioleot of Kona Dth, near Gulbshdr. 


I adam dé putra darhi. Té kuchéet © putriel-yakati  dfidie-Ai 

One man two sone hed. Them from-ameong son-the-emall father-hio-te 
Iodrata, ‘ai déd&, mai tak}simas-am dé 4a.’ Mala tenka 
said, ‘O father, lo-me part-mine (sign of acc.) give.’ Property hie-own 
dé takbsim kawats, te détea. Ke wakht pechawi putri-i-yakati 
(aec.) division he-made, (to-them hegave. Some time afterwards son-tie-small 
chikas-a dé gugia, suddre j6 gai. 
all-hés (aec.) reised, for ta wen. 


in the Diatest of Louresda (Tages). 


I Ademes dd 9 éye = hich. 9 Buratald = putas hdvai mérsikyé, ‘di 

One man-to (we obiidren were, The-younger soa-his fether-io said, ‘ O 
baba, ker ke tankyli = jiree yeitik, maina diys.’ Badas 
Sather, whetecer thet oun pardthiee comes, tome give. Aftermarda 
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béian mil guraik, ada  suratalai diikyé, ada aulai daikyé, 
father-hia property seized, the-haif younger-to gave, the-half elder-to gave. 
Badas suratala putrash, alt, mau dia kan, chihikys kor ke 
Aflerwarde the-younger son-his, eight, nine deys after, all whaterer that 
jirliy-a yeyaik, jam kak’. Sudfirii vatan gyik. 
part-lo-hia had-come, collected made. Far country went. 


Dr, Morgenstierne bas also supplied the following List of Words in the yarious 
dialects of Pagbsi :—~ 


SPECIMENS IN THE PASHAT LANGUAGE. 





Gaorrt, Groce 2. Grorr 8. | 


ee 











(Gulbehiry iLeorevis.) (Waigel.) (Darn-rnér} 


ee eee ee | ne 








{ i i 
ds dé - {do 
tra tra - | thls 
chfr char chir 
pine piuje =| pouch 
we. ghhs . phe 
shte abte eat 
oghte alte agbt 
nawa neu m 
aa . dava dé 
weat wet. | veet 
. | pint diya o dw om 
13, Hundred + | oad, pan}? pany viys . ” 
woot, 
Weekes. a ae sear Ge ‘x -}a 0.) | mom, (i) 
18. OF me 7 4 + | mii (meshes), ee .| mam ./ mum, (man) mom. 
& (a me). 
16, Mine < A « (man, mfat . maios « [néed, (én)! mend, mel, 
17, We . . + | hams ’ hamt -| aml | oul 


18. Of us ’ : - | hams 
19. Onur ' 7 . | banrbat 


20. Thou . . ya 


3, Ofthe ‘ » [thi (ted). se . -|tea , ace (8 

32, Thine ‘ , | tan, ttt | teina . «| (etek) . ae 
23, You re oT) , .jmye «| Come) | ome 
a4. Of you . mami ' 


mys. . iv ove 


80. Of them 


34, Mouth 


87. Tooth 


4h Tosgee 


Guezr 1. 
(Grelhabily. (Osbia.) 
momlizs =. | myfot 
om, oom 
ia, tons 

-}omes . emtped 

-| ime . 
eo . 

+ | sounded 

+ | baet, ohm. | aahh-Om 
pi. 
pa 

a ee 

+] gilaa « | gtlon 
deadin we. 
heyf, hoi = bhai. 

+} fom . | bie 

-|ebir . - | kupet 

| je Lf, 

«| gare. 

| obimte =. | Eheni 

-| «) ele 

:| wokrh oor 
ede be 

ja. a 
-| rs 

«| aniwa | eg an 


.| baw . 











Guour 8. Guowr 4. 
Canyoréa. ; (Waigal.1 (Daren-\-par.) 
my (P) 
ass se 
ath, 
tiee... 
ama. 
atéda 

» | blle-t . | oon . | eat-yem. 
a pa-ocn -| PH 

. | phot .| aed «| aes, 
ashhi pat. (nach!) | nck. 

. | glen aor. 
dan-4 .\deadem =. | din, 
hei khy | hp. 

| bbe ii . , | oball. 
ehir, kapAl . | ap . | air. 

. | fov-hon | jab. 

. | kteh huchi~e 

neavati ghia. gyta. 
(wutat} 

. | omar (chim@r) . | chaméz. 

. | 8 . | (oth) . | eboney. ser. 
prc | (aav) . | dhalng, eve 

| ban babi .| ot, 
al . | byte -|o 

[Maye aw «| ipo. 

| sftp - | epee. 





| Gauer 1 
(@uleatr.) 
51. Man | 
52. Weinea . | mai 
53. Wile 
54, Child belkal (pl.) 
65, Son. pate 
56, Duaghter . ‘ jbujike, 
weya, 
30, Bhephertt oe 
61, Devil ves 
62. Gan. .{ sam . 
63. Moon Mati 
#4, Star . oittva 
65 Fire lokama, 
iqbnai. 
66. Water wiirk 
67. Howes . | andarti 
68. Hovee «| gira 
60. Cow . givend 
10. Deg . «| Sb fib 
Tl. Cat piabax 
78, Cook khovte, 
(hem) 
hukar. 
74, Dueck ‘ ie 
4. Ase alnk 
75. Camel ’ uebtar 
1. Riel. +] peat 
77, Go . paréwam! 
73. Pe. ; «| déwem 
ee . . attibeam 








bards, (hen) jichirrtia, (hew)] baa 
eke. 


“art kako kek 


marghivt .| chdcbila 
ther. | er, 
iter — | ftehtr 
pesbin =. par*uds 
. peren! 


. | omghers 


» | cherata 


' Present cing. J, had oe thronghout, sssvpt te the leet enema, la whirk 1 bp imparetin: sing. 8. 


. tn 


| eaiegy. 


atu. 


<j neat 


Rogliab. 





80. Come ‘ 


G1. Beat 

69. Btand 

8. Die . 
4, Give 

85. Rua 

186. Tan 

187. Thoa art 
158. He is 


199 Wear 
160. You are 
161. They are . 
179. I beat 


180, Thou beatest 


101. He beate . 


162. We best . 


183. You best . 


1864. They hen 


94— Paschal. 


. }ebdnam 





. | este (m,), o 


lie (dead) . 
diyam 
chat*gam 


), abl 
n.) 






































nim. 

ai. 

aa, abi. 

ais. 

ai. 

ain, 

flakam, fam 
eating. 

dak, thow 
art eating. 

yaghe = (fF), 
Ae a eating. 

askes, 20 
ara eating. 

fake, you 
are onting. 


névian, (hey | dakan, they 


ave eating. 


TIRARI. 


Page 110.—On page 2, line 22, of Part ii of Volume VITI, I stated that no speci- 
mens could be obtained of the Tirahi langyage. All that hed hitherto been known 
about it was contained in a short list of words published by Leech in the year 
1838.’ This was sufficient to show that it belonged to the Kalasha-Pashai Sub-Group 
of the Kafir Group of the Dardic languages. 

According to Leech, the speakers once inhabited the Tira Valley (hence the name 
of the tribe and of their language), now the home of the Afridi Afghans, and, in eon- 
sequence of a feud breaking out between the Orakaais and the Afridis, they left that 
tract and setiled in the Ningrahar country, where they are now found. Their principal 
villages are at the present day said to be Jaba, Mitarani, and Bara-kbél. Jabais shown 
on sheet 38J of the four miles to the inch Indian Survey degree shectx, and on aheet 14 
of the Indian Atlas sheets on the same scale. It ia situated in the Kot-darra Valley 
south of the Kabul River, about 2) miles in a direct line west of Dakka Fort, and 
about half way between Dakka and Jalalabad, but south of the main read. 


Among their Afghan neighbours, these poople have not the beat of characters, and 
a Tirahi is genereliy unwilling to admit that he is a member of the tribe or that he 
knows anything of its language. So far has this gone that in tho neighbouring parts 
of British India, in the Peshawar District, there is nn idea very generally current that. 
the Tirthi languege is only a kind of gibberish used by transfroutier criminais when they 
wish to speak among themselves without heing understood by outsiders. 


For more than twenty-five years [ had heen endeavouring to secure specimens of 
this form of speech, but without success. Finally, Sir Aurel Stein added to the heavy 
debt of obligations owed by me to him by undertaking the search for a man who could 
epeak it. In March 1919, by the friendly help of the late Colonel Sir George RKoos- 
Keppel, then the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, an old 
labourer was found in Peshawar who professed to know Tirthi. Unfortunately, to this 
accomplishment was added the fact that he was a confirmed opium eater, and after a few 
words and sentences had been collected from him, the attempt at probing his befogged 
tmnemory had to be abandoned. Sir Aurel, however, did not abandon the quest, and his 
next attempt was more successful. In December 1921, through the help of his old 
and devoted Surveyor, Khan Sahib Alfrée-gul, now ef the Survey of India, there was 
found an intelligent old man named Shah Rasal, whose originel home was in Jaha, but 
who had left bis country fur many years and was now resident in Nawa-kale. When 
Sir Aurel found that long albeence from his home had impaired his facility in speaking 
his nother tongue, Shah Raed! secured the presence of a younger man whose inemory 
wee more trustworthy. Both the men were completely illiterate, and Sir Aurel found 
some diffoulty in getting them to understand grammatical niceties such as the distiac- 
tion between the different tenses of a verl ; hut, with their aid, he succeeded in writing 
down a Tirahi translation of the Unda version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
in compiling a valuable list of words and illustrative sentences. These he has most 


—-. 


‘J. A. B, Vol. vid (1088), pp. 703-4. 
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kindly placed at my disposal, and from them I have been able to compile the following 
grammatical sketch of the language. This is not complete, but it gives a very fair 
idea of the general features of Tirahi. [also add the version of the Parable as written 
down by Sir Aurel (with an English interlinear translation of my own) together with 
the list of words and sentences prepared by him, and to the whole { append a vocabu- 
lary, which includes not only all the words in the above-mentioned specimens but also 
all those contained in Leech’s word-list of 1838. There area few words and phrases 
the meaning of which [ have not succeeded in making clear to my own mind, and such 
I have marked with notes of interrogation, but even witb these I think that, thanks to 


Sir Aurel Stein. a considerable advance in our knowledge of an interesting language 
has been attained. 


As already stated, Tirahi is certainly a Dardic Janguage, and is closely connected 
with Kalasha, Pashai, and Gawar-bati, but it is also to be noled that it shows clear 
points of relationship with Shinpa and Kashmiri, Dardic languages spoken far to the 
North-East. Compare, for instance, Tirah! ewre, a ohild, with Kashmiri ehur* ; mata, 
& father, with Shind ma/é and Kashmiri mot"; and u/ha (not ufha), stand up, with 
Kashmiri woth. Aw usual in Dardic languages, there are several words which 
have proserved in A remarkable manner the forms that obtained in the Sauskrit 
of two thousand years ago. Such are dén, a cow, as compared with the Sanskrit dhénub, 
and as/, a hand, as compared with the Sanskrit hastah. It is hardly necessary to add 


that, surrounded as the speakers are by Afghans, they have freely borrowed from 
Paghto. 


The Pashai already referred to is spoken in Laghwan, north of the River Kabul. 
Ningrahar, where Tirahi is spoken, lies to the south of that river. Further south, 
again, in Waziristan, we come upon Ormuri, an Eranian form of speech, used by an 
immigrant tribe distinct from the Afghans. It is evident that at the time when the 
Ormurs arrived at their present site, they found themselves in close contact with a tribe 
of Dardic origin, for their language, though Eranian, shows clear traces of Dardic 
influence. Further south we come to the Khétrdns of Thal-Chotiali. These people 
apeak a corrupt Lahnda much mixed with Dardic forms. Finally, as has been pointed 
out in Volume VIII, Part i of the Survey, still further south we come to Sindhi, and 
in this, too, we find relics of some old Dardic language. In this way, Tirihi forme an 
important link connecting the Dardic languages spoken in Dardistan, north of the 
Kabul, with a ehain of three languages which show traces of ancient Dardic influence, 
and reach down to the mouth of the Indos. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
question of the extension of Dardic languages further south. It is sufflcient to state 
that traces of them have been recognized in the Bhil languages of Central India, and 
even, with considerable plausibility, in the K8kani disleet of Marathi. If this Inst 
identification is finally accepted, Tirthi gives us the hitherto missing link in a chein of 
languages once reaching from the Hinddkush to Goa, 


In the following pages, IT give a reference for each word quoted, showing its 
original location. In such references ‘ Par.” indicates the version of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, quoted by verse-number, and “ L,"’ indicates the List of Words and 
Sentences prepared by Sir Aurel Stein. 
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Pronunciation. 

It must be remembered that the materials collected depend almost entirely on 
what was uttered by two illiterate men. Sir Aurel Stein, in recording the Tirahi words 
uttered by them, most rightly refrained from any attempt at securing apparent uni- 
formity, but wrote down for each word as nearly as possible the exact sound he heard 
in each particular case. Jn recording a language which has previously been reduced 
to writing, there isa more or less fixed standard of spelling and of pronunciation with 
which it is possible to secure conformity ; but when a language has no standard, — and 
to a less extent, even in every language which has a standard,—the actual pronuncia- 
tion of each word varies each time it is ultered, according to its collocation in the 
sentence or the mood of the speaker. In languages like English or Hinddstani, these 
changes are partly held in check by the existence of a standard to which the 
speaker insensibly conforms, but in a language such as Tirahi which has no standard, 
they are much more consideralle, and we find the same word pronounced by these men 
in very different ways ut different times. For instance, for ‘ man ’ the speakers at one 
time said dd*m and at another time adam; for ‘good,’ at one time raga, and at 
another breda ; and for ‘ child,’ at one time bad*na, with no stress on the penultimate, 
and at another time baddnaa, with] a strong stress on the penultimate. Under such 
ciroumstances, it would at present be dangerous to lay down any rules for a standard 
pronunciation of Tirahi, and we must await further information on the subject. Suffice 
it to gay here that this uncertainty occurs chiefly in regard to the vowela, and that the 
consonanta] system appears to he pretty constant and to agree with that of the other 
Dardic languages. 


The Article. 


There appears to be an indefinite article corresponding to the Persian yd i wahdaé 
and the Kashmiri -d. It is formed by adding ¢ to the noun. A pretty certain example 
is khardb badani, a bad boy (bad‘*na) (L. 129) 

For the definite article, the demonstrative pronoun Je or é@ is very commonly 
employed. Thus :—- 

le pakirasi ek dna de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 54) 

le pardna knz‘rae ein, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226) 

le zin kus*ra dak Khum tha, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 

le kila ek banyd-ma achitta ti, (I) have bought (it) from a shopkeeper of the 
village (LL. 241) 

chdua mala la breda lates kukhto, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 
27). 

la gana put*r ghued khum gd, the elder son became in anger (Par. 28). 


The demonstrative pronoun lema is similarly used before place-names. Thus :— 
lema Jaba-mansum eawa kus*ra bradé tina, in Jaba all horses are guod (L, 140). 


lema Kdbuia-manzwm eawe bord kherdba tine, in Kabul all mares are bad 
(L. 141). 
VOU. 1, PART 1. 
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DECLENSION. 
Noans Substantive. 


Gender. —There are not. sufficient materials to form any rules as regards gender. 
All that oan be said is that the feminine gender is recognised, and that many feminine 
nouna endin ¢ or é when, in India, they would end in #7. Thus we have sré (Indian 
sri), a woman (List, 52, 53, 128); ackchhe (Kashmiri achh'), an eye (L. 35); dé 
(Indian déi), a daughter (L. 56, 110); dayé, a mare (L. 139). With this we may 
compare brada adam, a good man (L. 120), and drada s/ré, a good woman (L. 128), but 
bradé strd, good women (L. 130); swra, sinall (L. 28), but osré, a little girl (L. 56); 
seta kue*ra, all homes (L. 140), and sawe baré, ali mares (L. 141); ¢i, he is (L. 158), 
and fé, abe ie (L. 53, 56). 

Deciension.—'The Nominative case singular calls for no remarks. It takes no 
termination. When e noun is the subject of « transitive verb in a tenee derived from 
the past participle, it ia put inte the Agentive case, whioh will be described further on. 

The Acowentsee case singular is the same in form as the nominative. Thus :— 


le pakiraes ek dua dé, give one anna to the fagir (L. 44). 
asto-mancum angur tgiyd, pade-wmayzum pand taiya, put ye a ring on the hand, 
put ye a shoe on the foot (Par. 22). 

ek breda bntga anines, bring ye a good calf for him (Par. 23). 

kui-ma awa préia, draw water from the well (L. 237). 

khushali karém, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 

le adam brok do, beat that man well (L. 236). 

la khet malan dém, I give this letter to the father (L. 103). 

The object of a transitive verb in a tense derived from the past participle is, as 

usual in connected languages, put in the nominative case, the subject erin put into the 
case of the Agent. The following examples will suffice :- 


chana mela la breda batga kukhlo, thy father slaughtered the guod ealf; lit. the 
good calf was slaughtered hy the father (Par. 27). 
mala gaya putrasi jawdl dita, the father gave answer to the elder son ; lit. by 
the father anawer was given to the clder son (Par. 31). 
mala ram kere, the father made compassion ; lit. by the father compassion was, 
made (Par. 20). 
eure pul'r tinu mal jame kere, the younger son colleeted his property; lit. by 
the younger son his property was made collected (Var. 15). 
General Oblique case.—The Cieneral Oblique case singular is sometimes the same 
in form as the nominative. Thus :--- 
gadued Khuen, in anger (Par. 28). 
badmnaehs khwm, in debauchery (Par. 13). 
kud-ma, from the well (L. 237}. 
kvest-me, from the chair (L. 82). 
déé khum, (put) on (the horse's) bnok (L. 227). Of. daka khom below. 
Aukwm-mae bdhr, outside (é.e., against) an order (Par. 24). 
sacer-menzem, in (thy) sight (Par. 18). Cf. earerem-maneve below. 
pel'r Ghues, on the son (L. 228). 


TIRAR. 20 


More often it ends in a, even when the noininetive singular does not end in that 


letter. 


Thus :— 

pasde khum, (nom. pend), on a journey (L. 224). 

data Khum (nom. dak), (riding) on the back (of a horse) (L. 230). Cf. dab 
khum above. 

le mulk*-mancem (nom, mulk), in that country (Par. 14). Of. ssulke-moncum 
below. 

mela tarafé (nom. mala), towards the father. mela-ma, from a father (L. 104). 

mala-manzem (nom. mal), in the property (Par. 13). Cf. mdla takeim, division 
of the property (Par. 12). 

dama khum (nom. dam), (bind) with a rope (L. 336). 

brads adama-ma (nom. adam), from a good man (L. 122), 

théna-moncum (nom. fhan), in the house (L. 88, 130, 328, 226, 283). 

khéra khum (nom. kar), on the top (L. 229). 

lema wakta khuw (nom. wakt), at that time (L. 162). So wakle-mancum 
(L. 168). 


When a general oblique case is followed by an enolitic word beginning with a 
consonant, that consonant is sometimes doubled, and one of the psir is added to the 
oblique case. Thus :-— 


chana nazaramn-mantum (for nazara-mancum), in thy sight (Par. 21). 
brichat-tona (nom. brick), under a tree (L. 230). Cf. uf ti, for & té, he has come, 
given below under the perfect tense. 


Occasionally we find the general oblique case ending in some other vowel. Buch 
are :— ; 


mala tarqfé (nom. taraf ) &, he came in the direetion of (i.¢., towarde) the father 
(Par. 23). 

le mulke-mangeom, in that country (Par. 14). Cf. eali*-mansam above. 

pade-manzum (nom, padi), on the foot (Par. 22). 

nye (or 6re)-mancum, in his heart (Par. 16,17). The Nom. Sing. of this word 
appears to be wye, as in Par. 22. 

teuk' daze pasa (nom. daz), after a few days (Par. 13). 

asto-maxzam (nom. est), on the hand (Par. 22). 

jango-wakta (nom. jang), at the time of fighting (I. 163). 


Two words are irregular. The word dé, a daughter, baa ita oblique singolar dua, 
and spaz, a sister, has epacen. ‘These will he dealt with lower down. 

Another form of the oblique enda in as, often shortened to ae or te. This is most 
often ueed as a dative, but is also used in other collécationa. Thus :— 


brada edamasi, ton good man (L121). le rispas le adamaei dé, give this rupee 
{o that man (LL. 234). 

dést, to a daughter (L. 112). 

ga dir mulken, he went to afar country (Par. 13). 

malasi, toa father (L. 103). md fdnu mataai duzvm,1 shall go to my father 
(Par. 18). le malasi jawih défa, he gave anewer to the father (Par. 39). 

wd le res aa dita wa, | gave that nian for a beating (ic. to he beaten) 
( 1 177). , 
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mén samo tre dd‘me kharasi da bacam. we three men all go tothe town (UL. 17). 

masi mundaid, proper for me (Par. 21). 

la pakirasi ek dna dé, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 

mala gage putrast juwdd dita, the father gave anawer to the elder son (Par. 31), 

au as thanasi éma, I come to the house to-day (L. 80). 

tae pudkla kere, made conciliation to him (Par. 28). 

ek tanu naukarie ga ti, he is gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 

This termination is aleo commonly used for the genitive, and, in this case, ae seems 
to be more commonly employed than ast. Thus :— 

lemas shies (nom. sht) kimat, the:price of that thing (L. 232). Here we have 
both as aud (e)st. 

brade adamas than bogha ti, the house of a good man is near (L. 120). 

le pardna kuzraa zin, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 

le than malas ti, this is the father’s honse (L. 102). 

chana sends (now. sand) dante brok trighne tina, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 146). 

mydna trérag pul*r, the son of my uncle (L. 235). 


It should be noted that it is sometimes difficult to say whether this termination 
as is w case termination, or is a pronominal suffix. In the following, as probably means 
‘his’ :— 

tanw malas badmoshi khum chi kere, he wasted Ais substance in riotous living 
(Par. 13). But in this instance it is also possible that malas is a dative used 
asa definite accusative. 

le malas gd, his father went (Par. 28). Here the ae is almost certainly a pro- 
nominal suffix. 

In the following, the termination asi forms the general oblique case :— 

kh@ thawasi bigdo 6, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 


Sometimes the termination ess is employed where we should use the ablative. 
Thus :— 


te kama acdamasi (or adama-ma) achhtta tt, from what man didet thou buy that 
(L. 240) ? 

myane dunst Khat ul fi, a letter haa come from my daughter (L. 113), 

lema faint (nom, joi) Kashmir katéai dar ti, how far is Kaslunir from this place 
(L. 222)? 

We have an ablative of comparison in :--— 

lema brijast le hace (i, this is higher than that tower (L. 186), 

lemas apacna le act*mas bra hoce ti, the brother of that man is taller than his 
sister (LL. 231) 


We shall see subsequently that an ablative of comparison can also he inado with 
the help of the post position mru. 


With regard to the above examplea, note that the words dé, a daughter, and spar, 
® sister, form the oblique singular by adding ##,—thus, des and spagun. Note also 
that, as we shall seo, the termination ast aleo ccours in the plural. It seems probable 
that here plura! forms have heen carelessly used for the singular. 
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We have just seen that the Genitive is commonly indicated by the termination 
as, It may also be indieated by simply prefixing the unaltered word to the governing 
noun. Thus :— 

le kila ek banyd-ma, from 8 shopkeeper of the village (L. 241), 

brékhta (? nominative) khéra khum, on the top of a hill (L. 329). 

kuz’ra dik kum, on the horse's back (L. 227). Cf. Aws*ras zin, the horme’s 
seddle, in 226. 

chana mala thana-mansum, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 

mydna mal’ brok mazdurdno wana, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

teali teindar, a goat's kid (Par. 29). 

damdan nazar-monzum, in tho sight of heaven (Par. 18, 21). 

domama dwaz, the sound of a drum (Par. 25). 

galiz wrkla khum, at the time of theft (L. 164). 

Tt is probable thal the Agentive case singular employed for the subject of a verb 
in a tense formed from the past participle, should be described as identical in form 
with the general oblique case as in other Dardic languages. But, as we have seen, this 
general oblique case is itself often identical in form with the nominative, and it 
happens that the few instances of the Agentive that occur in the Parable all also agree 
inform with the nomiuative singular, It may be mentioned that in Ormufi, an 
Eranian language, spoken not far off in Waziristan, which is much influenced by 
Dardic, the Agentive is always the same in form as the nominative. 

The following examples of the Agentive case of nouns substantive are found in 
the Parable. No instances occur in the List of Words :— 

edré puttr male ditenas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12). See the 
remarks on ditawae on p. 294, under the head of the past tense. 

sure put'r tanu mal jama kere, the younger son collected his property (Par. 12). 

le adam tanu teakaldnet prégi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 18). 

mala tinu naukaranoed ari, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). 

mala gaga pitrasi Jawdd dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 91). 

In two cases the Agentive case is formed by the addition of the postposition ne 
(compare the Hindostaéni né). This postposition 1s more often used to form a dative, 
and in the first of the two instances it is employed in both senses :— 

putre-na le-na ari, the son said to him (Par. 21). 
le-na last ari, he said to him (Par. 27). 

Closely allied to the Agentive is the Instrumental case. One example of it occurs 

in the Parable, in which it is formed hy the poatposition mi :-- 
ao lemaji odasta-ni mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 

The Dative case has heen atready dealt with in connexion with the termination aed. 

As just atated, it ia also formed with the help of the postposition se. Thus: — 
le-na ari, anid to him (Par. 21). 

This dative form ie aleo (as in other languages) employed to make « definite 

accusative, as in :— 
lema-ma breda jamé-ne and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 33). 
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Formation of the Plural.—The plural is often the same as the singular. This ig 
especially the case when a noun ends in « or d, but there are also other oases :-— 

mata, fathers (sing. mola) (L. 106) ; kuz*ra, horses (sing. Awz‘re) (L. 140) ; sand, 
dogs (sing. sand) (L. 148). 

pend, in pade-maneum pand (tgiyd, put yea shoe (or shoes) on his foot (or feet), 
may be either singular or plural (Par. 23). 

ood, deer (sing. osé) (L. 165). 

as broke etére (sing. stére) tina, to-day there are many stars (L. 64), 

mydne thina-mansum brék bradé atré (sing. stré) tina, in my house there are 
many good women (L. 130). 

lema-ma ld rtipai (sing. ripei) achhilo, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

le ddam tanu mai (sing. mdi) feard ti, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

dd, daughters (sing. dé) (1. 115). dén, cowa(sing. én) (L. 145). gd, bulls (sing. 
gd) (L. 144). 

be mpina dé pansi sansar (sing. sonsar) f¢, this my daughter is fifteen years (old) 
(L. 111). 

lena Kdbula-mancum sawe bayé (sing. baré) Kherdbn téua, in Kabul all mares 
are bad (L. 141). 

Sometimes a is added to form the plural. Thus :-— 

ek ad'mas do put'ra (sing. pur) wane, a certain man had two eons (Par. 11). 

chana mala thdna-monsem kelisi pul'ra tina, how many sous are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 233) f 

le ad’ma (aing. ad") kherdb tine, those men are bad (L. 20). Cf. dd’mo, below. 

ta tre dd*ma hokhyar tsa, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

brada adama (sing. adam) lema Khar-mangum brok tina, there are many good 
men ip thie town (L. 124). , 

Sometimes the plural ends ine or 4. This is especially a feminine ending, but it 

‘may also be masculine. Thus :--- 
tealé (sing. ted/i), she-goats (L. 152). 
china sands dante (sing. dant) brok trigdna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 146) 

The worg eraai is plural, but I do not know the singular. It occurs in prégi 
wront tgeras, rent (him) to feed (?) sheep. I presume that the word meane ‘ cheep,’ 
and that it has been used, in order to avoid giving offence by using the word for ‘ swine.’ 
Compare the Ormuri wrai, a sheep. In Prghtd, the eame word means ‘lamb.’ 

The plural ends in o in mén somo tre 4d'mo Ehérast da basem, we three men all go 
to the town (L. 17). Compare, however, dd"ma, abeve. In musdurdac, servants 
(Per. 17),0 has been added to a Paghté or Persian plural. In two other words a is 
similarly added instead of 0. These are ukhdna (sing. ohh), camels, and margidna 
(sing. margA), birds. With skhéne, compare the Paghté ukhda, oblique sthand. 

The Oblique Pinral ends in en. Thus :-- 

bvade adoman lhéna sire tina, the houses of the good men are small (L, 193). 

sana breda adamen le bhebar dé-o, give the news to all good men (L. 136). 

wrenin kbd, (?) the food of the sheep (Par. 16). Here the meaning of kid i 
doubtful. Regarding the meaning of serani, see above. 

sawn brifen-ma le brij hewn &, that is the highest of all towers (L. 187). 
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In the following the oblique plural ends in 4, appurently a singular form - 
chéna mal-ma{a astrisi (sing. nom. strisa) khum chi kere, ho wasted thy substunco 
on females (Par. 30). 

Sometimes we find an oblique plural ending, as in Persian in én. Thus :— 

gana pul’r teakalan-manzum wa, the elder son was in the fields ( Par. 25). 
sarca thandn-ma chana than brade ti, thy house is the best of all houses (L. 134). 
It ends in dna in tanu ddstdna sama, with my friends (Par. 29). 
At other times we have the Paghté oblique plural in asd. ‘Thus: — 
tanu matdurano-khum mé sama karé, make me equal among thy servants 
(Par. 19). Comparo the nominative plural mazdurdéuo (Par. 17) mentioned 
above. 


In the following we have -gdaa, which may he compared with the Paghti 

-gano :— 
létik sansaragana chana khidinat aw da karem, for so many years T am doing 
thy service (Par. 29). 

In this connexion also may be mentioned the irregular noun dé, a daughter, which 
has dua for ita oblique plural, as well as for its oblique singwar (L. 116-118). Thus, 
mydna dun amar, the age of my daughters (L. 116). As already stated, it seems 
probable that dun is properly only plural, and, that when uscd for the singular, it is 
simply an instance of carelessness. 


On the other hand, the singular is often used instead of the plural, as in :— 
domdama dwaz, the sound of drums (Par. 26). 
lema tre bad*na (plural) malast (plural) Aaadar wt ti, information has come 
from the fathers of these three children (L. 108). 
pade-manzum (sing. nom. pads) pand fatyd, put ye shoes (or a shoe) on his 
feet (or foot) (Par. 22). 


The vse of tho singular form malasé for the plural ablative is further illnstrated 
by the following examples, in which the singular termination aw reapperra as at 
added to the plural oblique case :— 


dunat, to or from daughters (L. 117-8). 

le adam (anu tgakalanat prégi, that nan sent (him) to his fields ( Par. 15). 

brdda adamansi Khabar ui ti, news has come from good men (lL. 127). 

mala tduw naukardnosi ari, the father said to his servants (Var. 22). In 
this example, the termination ei has heen added to a borrowed Paxghto form. 


Suhjoot to the foregoing remarks, the following paradigms may be quoted 
from the Standard List of Words and Sentences (Nos. 101-9, 119-127, 110-8):— 


Singular. Vieval. 
Nom. mala, a father. mala. 
Gen. malas mdla. 
Dat. malar mdlasi, 
Abl. mala-me werlasi. 
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Singular. Ploral. 
Nom. brada adam, A good man brada adama. 
Gen. brada adamas brada adaman. 
Dat. brada adamasi brada adaman. 
Abl. brada adama-ma brada adamansi. 
Nom, dé, a daughter dé. 
Gen. de dus. 
Dat. dési dunst. 
Abl. dunai (? plural). dunsi. 


Other relations of time or place are indicated with the aid of postpositions. Of 
these, the following have been noted :— 
hégha, near, governing the dative, as in :— 
khd thanasi bogda 6, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 
bahr, outside, governing the ablative, as in: — 
ao china hukwm-ma bahr nd gim, I did not go outside (i.¢, disobey) thy 
command (Par. 29). 
dapara, for the sake of, borrowed from Paghté, and governing the general oblique 
case, as in :— 
te lema dapara breda balsa kugh!o, for his sake thou slaughteredst the good calf 
(Par. 30). 
khum. The general meaning of thie seems to be ‘on’, but there are other 
derivative meanings. It governs the general oblique case :— 
le win kuc'ra dik Khum tha, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 
lema ad*mas pul'r khum mé brok ditina kere tine, [have made many stripes 
ou that man’s son (L. 228). 
le ddom tana mal brekhia khdra khum feorf ti, that man is grazing his 
cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 
be ddam kuzx'ra dika khum apdra ga. that man is mounted on a horse's 
back (L. 230). 
chdna mal-mata etrisi Khum chi kere, wasted thy property on females 
(Par. 30). 
ao az gana panda khum gi wama, I went on a long way to-day (L. 234), 
1é gane pul’y ghueed khum gd, the elder son became on anger (¢.e., became 
angry) (Par. 29). 
le adam ddma khum tare, bind that man with a rope (L. 236). 
md suro wdwa lena wakta khem, at that time I was small (L. 169). 
le cdam dar we gatiz wakta khum, that man wae away at the time of 
theft (L. 164). 
tanu macdirdno khum mé sama hard, make me like (one) among thy servants 
(Par. 19), 
kharé, near, with, governing the general oblique case, as in :-- 
té mékhe mé kharé wé, thou wast always with me (Par. 31). 
la Khare mati gd (Par. 15) appeara to mean ‘took refuge near bim,’ but 
is doubtful. 
ma ia usually a postposition of the ablative, It ie added to the general oblique 
ease. Thus :— 
an lema kursi-wa uthwm, I etand up from this chair (L. 82). 
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mata-ma, froma father (L. 104). 

brada adama-ua Khabar ul ti, news has come from a good man (L, 122). 
lema-ma la ripai ackhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

kui-ma ue préla, draw water from the well (L. 227). 

lema-ma la brok brade wa, trom this (ée., because) he was very well (Par, 27}. 


We have ablatives of comparison in :— 
myina-ma chana than brads ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133). 
sawa thandn-ma chana than brada ti, thy house is better than all houses (L. 184). 
sawa brijan-ma le brij kaza ti, this tower is higher than all tewera (L. 137), 
Certain post positions or prepositions govern the ablative with this ma, as in :— 
hukwa-mea bddr, outside an order (Par. 29), already quoted. 
pas diyar-ma, after beating, i.e., having beaten (L. 174). 
This postposition is occasionally found with other meanings, as in :— 
lema-na breda jémd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
lema-ma khabar g4 ti, of (i.e. concerning) him it is said (L. 27). 
Sometimes it. appears to be used to form a genitive, as in :— 
te-ma, of thee (L. 21); fd-ma, of you (L. 24). 
lema-moa kram khardb ti, their business is bad (L. 21), It is, however, impossible 
to be certain about the first two without any context, and the last sentence 
perhaps means ‘owing to them the busiuess is bad’. 
manciim, in, With other derived meaniigs. It is used with the general vblique 
case. Thus :— : 
le mulke-mansum brok grdni wé, a great famine happened in that jand (Par. 
14), 
le wre-maneusm le Khigal tca, in his heart there was this thonght (Par, 16). 
So lé tdnn Gre-manzum avi, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 
china nasar-(or Rasaram-) manzum guacgar bém, I wm a sinner in thy sight 
(Par. 16, 21). 
as mydna thana-manzum ek dén m'ra gd té, to-day a cow has died in my 
house (L. 83), 
mydna thdna-manzum brok brade etrd tine, there are many good women in 
my house (L. 130). 
lema Jaba-manzum sawa kusra bradé tina, in Jaba all the-horses are good 
(L. 140). 
lema Kabula-monzum acwe baré Khardba tina, in Kabul all the mares are 
bad (L. 141). 
chéna mala thana-maazum katiei pultra tina, how many sona are there in thy 
father’s house 2? (L. 228). 
be pardna kuz’roe cin mydna thdna-mancum, in my house (is) the anddls of 
the white horse (L. 226). 
le ein gage pultr fenkalén-manzem wa, his eldest son was in the fields (Par. 
25). 
lema asto-mancum angur teiya, pade-wianzum pend driys, pat ve a ring on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 
#Q2 
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to euro wie jange wakta-mancum, thou wast small at the time of fighting 
(h. 163). 


Tema-manzum eure, the younger from among them (Par. 12). 
nydia male-maazum ki hiesa owé, from in the property the share which 
comes as mine (Par. 12). 
"pas, after, is used both as a preposition and as a postposition, When used as a 
prpositim, it governs the ablative case, as in pas diyan-ma, after beating 
{L, 178). When nsed as a postposition, it governs the general oblique case, 
as in tawk" dag pas, after a few days (Par. 13). 
peti, after, governs the general ublique cane, as in :-— 
lema pall mala tarafe a, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20). 
patikana, Wwhind, governs the genitive in :— 
chance patikana k&inik beddua da 2, whose boy comes behind thee? (L. 
239). 
same, with, together with, governs the dative in :—- 


Mi tann déstana sama khushdali kerc, that I made merry with my 
(Prr, 29). 


It gives the force of a dative in :-- 
mé same {or mast) mundsib, proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 
It seems to mean ‘equal to’ in :— 


tau mazdiiraao khum mé sama karé, make me equal to thy servants 
(Par. 19). 


téna, under, probably governs the general oblique case, as in drichat tdac, under 
a tree (L. 230). 


teres, under, may be used in the above sentence inatead of fona (L, 280). 


friends 


Nouns Adjective. 


Adjectives appear sometimes to change for gender and number, but the available 
materials are not sufficient for laying down any general rules. All that, can now be said 
is that the termination e or é occurs most frequently in the case of adjective agresing 
with feminine nouns ot with masculine plural nouns. But this is by no means a uni- 
versal rule. Por thie reason, it is beat to give here simply a list of all the ndgectl es 
noted, with the context in which they occur, 
odasta, hungry, in 13 brdk odasta gd, he became very hungry ( Par. 14). 

_ brada or Breda, good. Used attributively in :— 
le breda ad"m ti, he is a good man (L, 26). 
breda jamd-na and, bring ye the good garment (Par. 22). 
breda batga, the good calf (Par. 23, 27, 30). 

Judging from L. 119-127, when this word is used attributively, .t does not change in 
masculine declension. 

Tor the feminine singular, we have dradga atré, a good woman, and for the feminine 


plurel, we have mydna thdna-manzum brbk bragé sfrd fia, in my house there are many 
good women (L. 130). 
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This word is used predicatively in :— 
chana thin breda tt, thy house is good (L. 22). 
az suré braga fi, today the sun is bright (L. 62). 
myana thana-na chana thdn braga ti, thy house ia better than mine L 188, oo 
134), 
We have bvade or bradé, instead of brada, in the following : — 
la brok hrade wa, he was very well (Par. 27). 
diyan brode nia ti, it is not good to beat. In beth these cases brade ia masvuline 
aingular. It is masculine plural in :— 
lema Jaba-manzum sawa kua*ra bradé tina, in Jaba all the horpes are good (L. 
140). 
lema saa brade tina, they are all good (L. 161). 
brok or brok, much, many. Used attributively in :— 
brak grant (femn.) wé, there was a great famine (Par. 14). 
mydua mala ld siré thana-manzun brék unar longa i, my father is peas Je in that 
small Louse for along time (L. 233). 
myana ical brok muedurano wana, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 
nyana thina-mansum brdk bradé atré tina, in my house there are many good 
womeu (L. 139), 
We have brdke in :— 
az brdke store tina, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 
The word is used adverbially, in the sens: of ‘ very ’, in : — 
la brék udasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 15). 
wé brék gunagar tim, 1 am very sinful (Par, 21). 
la brok brade wa, le was very well (Par. 27). * 
ohana sande ante brok trighna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146) 
le adain brok do, beat that man well (L. 236). 
bévoukaf, in fe biwukef (ie, thou art a fool (L. 157), 
dér, far. Usvil attributively in :— 
lé be gé div mulkasi, and he went to @ far country (Par. 13). 
Predicatively in :— 
la dar wa mala bichi, he waa far, the father saw him (Par. 20). 
le udam dar wa yale wikta keen, that man was far away at the time of tha theft 
(L. 164). 
goed, great, long, elder, as in :—- 
Goazgava panda khum ga wama, | walked a loug way stiday (L. 226). 
le sin gana pul'r tyakelan-manzum wa, his elder eon wavin the flelds ( rae 36. 
So 25), 
mala yana prtrasi jawab dite, the father gave anewer to the elder aon ‘(Par 21). 
gat, lost, in :— 
le gar ga wa, lie had been lost (Iu. 24. 80 32). 
hokhyd, clever, in :-— 
to hukhyar ta. thou art clever (L. 20), 
4 tre ad’ma hokhydr tige, you three men are olever (L. 28). 
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Adgir, present, in :— 
mé hasir gam, I am present (L. 156). 
déci hazir bacam, I shall be present (+)today (L. 1738). 
lé seeoe hazir wama, they were all present (L. 167). 
jolts, speedy, quick, as in :— 
1a jotti G, he came quickly (é.¢., he ran) (Par. 20). 
jalti b6, go ye quickly (Par. 22). 
jiade, living, alive, in :— 
kala jinde gd, now he became alive (Par. 24, 32). 
kez, high, tall, aa in :— 
tema brijaai le kaca ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136). 
sawe brijan-ma le brij kaca ti, this tower ie higher than all towers (L. 137). 
lemaa spacuasi le ad‘mas bra kaze ti, that man’s brother ietaller than his aistel 
(L. 291). 
khorab, bad, attributive, as in — 
Khardd bedans, a bad boy (L. 129). 
eh kharéb kumar, a bad girl (L. 181). 
Predicatively in :— 
lead*me kharab tina, those men are bad (L. 29), 
tema-ina kram kharab ti, their business is bad (L. 31). 
tao sawa khardbe tiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 
lema Kabula-menzum sawe bayé khardba (fem. pl.) tina, in Kébul all mares are 
bad (L. 141), 
khushal, happy, in wré khushal gd, the heart became happy (Par. 32). 
loi, red, in loi zar, red precious metal, s.¢., gold (L. 45). 
mundeib, proper, a8 in :— 
mé sama (or maei) mundeih va ti, it ig not proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 
khwehdli karan mundsib we, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
pardna, white, as in :— 
porenc zar, white precious metal, ¢.e., silver (L. 46). 
le pardaa kuz*rae cin, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226) 
sura, wire, enre, small, younger. Attributively in :— 
Zema-moncem siré put‘r male ditanas, from among them, the younger eon ssid to 
his father (Par. 12). 
tuk dace pae vires pul'r ténu mal jama kere, after » few days the younger sou 
collected his property (Par. 18). 
myana malo ld avré thane-mancum brok amar langd ti, my father is living a long 
time in that emall house (L. 283). 
le suré (fem.) myana dé ¢é, thie liltle one is my daughter (L. 86). 
Used predicatively in :— 
. bemo than euro ti, his house is amall (L 28) 
md suro [ sic | wedina lema wakta khuw, at that time ] was emall (L. 162), 
to eno [ sid | wis fango wekta-mancum, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 168). 
It will be observed that in the predicative examples, the final vowel is or 0, 
not 4 
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saw, sawa, all, as in :— 
lé acw mal chiz kere, he wasted all his substance (Par, 14). 
lema Jaba-mancum sawe kue"ra bradé fine, in Jaba all horses are good (LE. 140). 
sawa brada adaman le khabar dé-o, give the news to all good men (L. 126). 
sawed thananu-ma chane than brada ti, thy house ia better than all houses (L. 134). 
suwa brijan-ma le brij kaza &, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 
lema Kabula-manzum sawe baré (fem. pl.) khardba tina, in Kabul all mares are 
bad (L, 141). 
This word is often used to indicate a plural, as in :— 
do sawa gharibdne tima, we (all) are poor (L. 159). 
tao sao Kheradbe tiza, you (all) are had (L. 160), 
lema sawa brade tina, they (all) are good (L. 161). 
tao sawa bogha wama, you (all) were near by (L. 166). 
lé scwa hdzir todmea, they (all) were present (L. 167). 
trig&na, sharp, as in :—- 
chana sands dante brok trighna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
teuk", » few, aa in tank" dase pas, after a few days (Par. 13). 


Pronouns. 
The pronoun of the Firet Person appears under the following forms :— 
Bing. Ptar. 
Nom. ao, au, or md, I. a0, do, mén. 
Agent. = mé. ao. 
Gen. mydna, mydna. 
masi-da, da mé. magi. 
Dat. masi, (?) mé sume, 
Obi. nd, 


The following are examples of the use of the above forma :— 
Singular Nominative. 
ao lemaji odasta-ni mara gam, I am dying here of huoger (Par. 17). 
ao chéna hukum-ma badhr nd gim, I went not outside thy command (Par. 29). 
ao ditam, I strike (L. 179). 
@o az gave panda khum g@ wima, I walked a long way to-day (L. 224). 
ki chéna put'r au dém, that I may he thy son (Par. 19, 21). 
chdna kAidmat an do kerem, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 
mé tanw malaei bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 
mé demdn be chdna nazar mansum guxagar Lém, 1 oni o sinner in the sight of 
heaven and of thee (Par. 18. So 21). 
md Adzir gam, I am present (L. 156). 
md surg wdina lema wakta chum, at that time I wae mnall (L. 162). 
md ddma, I am beating (L. 101). md da-dém, I shall beat (L. 195), 
Agentive. 
mé dita wa, I atrnok (L. 144). 


mé te adam diyanust die wa, I gave that man for a beating (12, to be beaten) 
(L. 177). 
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tema ad’mos pul'r chem ma brok ditina kere tina, by me many blows have been 
made on that inan’s son (L. 228), 


Genitive. 
wranin kAd mydwa shpun bé kad, (?) the food of the sheep (is) also the food of me 
the shepherd, The meaning of this sentence is doubtful (Par. 16). 
mydaa mi-kana bo, walk before me (L. 234). 


This mydnxa ie more generally employed as a possessive pronoun, When so used, it 
does not change for gender, number, or case. Thus :— 

le mydna pul*r mura ga wa, this my son had died (Par. 24). 

mydna mala la edré thdna manzum brdk umar lanya (i, my father lives for a long 
time in that small house (L. 234). 

le siré mydno Khina té, this woman is my wife (L. 53). 

le euré mydua dé ¢é, this little girl ie my daughter (L. 56). 

mydns mal" brok macduradno wona, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

az mydna thana-manzun ek dén m'ra ga td, to-day a cow bas died in my houre 
(L. 88. So 130, 226). 

mydna trérae pul*r le mydna epazam manasa ti, the son of my unole is married to 
my sister (LL. 226). 

mydna dunei khat ut ¢i, a Jetter has come from my daughter (L. 113). 

mydua dun wanr, the age of my daughters (L. 116). 

Used predicatively, we have :— 

mydna mdla-manaum ki hisea owd, amongst the property the share which comea 
(aa) mine (Par. 12). 

kaso mydna wa, whatever was mine (Par. 31). 

Sometimes mydna is preceded by the demonstrative pronoun Ze, without affecting 

the meaning, as in :— 
le mydna dé panzi sansar té, my daughter is fifteen yoars (old), (L. 111). So le 
mydna rxpazan given above. But compare le mydna pur, this my son 

(Par. 24). 

Note that in mydna spagom, already twice quoted, not only is mydna prefixed to the 
noun, but the pronominal suffix am appears aleo to bo added to the end of the noun. 
This, however is the only example of this pronominal suffix, if it really is such. The 
whole phrase is mydna spasam manas ti, ani the final wm of epagam may possibly be ex: 
plained ac a doubling of the following m in manae, as isthe case in nasaram-maneum 
explained on p. 260 ante. 

Bometimes the Paghté preposition da, of, ia used to form the genitive of this pro- 
noun. The only examples are in 1. 15, where we have masi-da or da md given na 
equivalent to ‘of me’. 

Dative. 

l& masi ad, give that to me (Par. 12). 
td maci tedit tgindar nd dita, thou didst not give to me a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 
mani (or md-sama) mundeid ad (i, it in not proper for me (Par. 10, 21). 
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Oblique. 
mé-eama mundatb, as above, 
da mé, of me, as above. 
td mékha mé kharé wé, thou wast always with me (Par. 3!). 
Plural Nominative. 
ao dé kam (? khdm) khushali kardm, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 
pes diyan-ma ao géma, after beating we went away (L. 178). 
éo sawa ghoribane tima, we are all poor (L 159). Similarly, do saoa wiéma, we 
all were (L. 165); ao ditame, we beat (L. 182); ao ba déma, we shall beat 
(L. 198); ao ga wama, we go (? went) (L. 208). 
nén samo tre ad’wo khdrasi da basam, we three men all go to the town (L. 17). 
Agentive. 
ao mi-kana dita wama, we struck formerly (L. 188). 
Genitive. 
The only authorities for masi and mydaa, the genitives plural, are those in L. 15, 
19. 
I have no information as to the dative and oblique plurals of this pronoun. 
The pronoun of the Second Person appears under the following forms :— 


Bing. Piur. 
Nom. tu, to, te, dé, thou. tu, tao, td. 
Agent. te, té. ta. 
Gen. chana, (verily thine) chénam, chana. 
te-ma. bd-me, 
Dat. i 
Obl. te, té. ta. 


The following are exainples of the use of the above forms :— 
Singular Nominative. 
tu de g& wden, thou goest (? wentest) (L. 206). 
to hokhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20). 
to suro waz jango wakia khum, at the time of fighting thou wast small (L. 163). 
te béwukuf tis, thou art foolish (L. 157). 
te ditema, thou strikest (L. 182). 
te ba dém, thou wilt strike (L. 197). 
{6 mékha mé kharé tod, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 


Agentive. 
te lema dapara breda batga kukhto, thou slaughteredet for him the good calf 
(Par. 80). 
le dite wa, thou struckest (L. 188). 
fe le bdna kama adamasi achila ti, from whom have you bought that? (L. 240). 
td mosi tedli tgindur nd dita, thou didst not give to me a she-gost’s kid (Par. 29). 
Genitive, 
chéna pati-kanu kimik baddna da é, whose boy comes at the back of thee (i. ¢. 
behind thes) (I. 239). 
This chdna is more often employed as a possessive pronoun. When eo used, it does 
not change for gender, number, or case. Thua:— 
ohdun put*r aw dém, (it is not proper that) I should be thy aon (Par. 19, 21). 
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chane bra x ti, thy brother is come (Par. 27). 

chana khidmat an da kerem, | am doing thy service (Par. 29). 

chana la put'r 6, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

chana mal-mata strizi khum chi kere, wasted thy substance on females (Par. 30). 

chana bra mura ga wa, thy brother had died (Par. 32). 

chdna than brada ti, thy house is good (L. 22). 

chana nam ki i, what is thy name (L. 220). 

Chane rnala Ld breda batga kunkhto, by thy father the good calf wns slaughtered 
(Par. 27). 

chana sands dante brék trighna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 
146). 

chana kus'ra umar katési i, how mach is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 

chéna nazar (or nacoram)-mengcum guaagar bém, in thy sight I am a sinner 
(Par, 18, 21). 

chana mala thana-maneum, in thy father's house (L. 228). 

@o chdna hukum-ma bahr nd gim, I did not go outside thy command (Par. 29). 

kaea niyana wa, ld chanom (i, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (=Urda 
térd-M) (Par. 31). 

The ablative sceme olso to be used with the force of the genitive, as in fema, of 
thee (L. 21), /d-ma, of you (L. 24). There are, however, no examples of these forms. 
See tho remarks above (p. 275 ante) in connexion with the post position ma. 

Plural Nominative. 

iw de g@ waea, you go (? you went) (L. 209). 

tao sawe Kharabe tiza, you are all had (L. 160). 

lao eawa bogha weaera, you were all near by (L. 166). 

ta tre ad’ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

té ditama, you beat (L. 183) ; 4a ba déma, you will beat (Par. 199). 
Agentive. 


(4 mi-kone dila wa, formerly you struck (L. 189). 


The List of Worda gives chdua as meaning ‘your’ as well as‘thy’,(L. 25), and 
(L. 24) gives ¢té-ma, an ablative form, for ‘of you', corresponding to the /e-me of the 
singular. But, asin the case of the singular, there are no examples of the uxe of these 
forme. 


From the above accounts of these two pronouns, we gather that the oblique forms 
and the treet forms are often confused, one being weed instead of the other, and that 


the singular forms are commonly used as plurals. ‘The true division of the forms ecews 
to be as followe :— 


Biag. Prous. 
Direet Oblique. Direct. Oblique. 
First. person. ao, au. Te ? ao. mén. 
Second person. tu, to. te, (4. tau. t. 


The Demonstrative Pronoun ix Je. /é, or ema, thiv, that, he. Judging from the 
available examples, there do not appear to be separate words for ‘this’ and for ‘that’, 
though we might expect that /e was used for the one, and /d for the other. In the 
examples, Lema is not used for the nowinative singular, and seems to be used only in the 
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oblique cases of the singular and generally in the plural. Zeor ld is sleo used where 
we should employ the definite article, and is also found prefixed to possessive pronouns 
and to place-names, where we should oimit any demonstrative pronoun. The prenoun fs 
used both as a pronoun and as a pronominal adjective, without distinction of form. The 
following are the forms found in the examples :— 


Singular. Plaral. 
Nom. le, 14, this, that, he. le, la, lema. 
Agent. le, ld, le-na. le, lan. 
Ace. le, ld, laa. la, 
Gen. le, (5) le adn, 1d, lema, lemo, lemae. lema-ma. 
Dat. le, lest, ldsi, lds, le-na, lemae. soa 
Obl. le, Id, lema. Lewes. 


The following are examples of the use of these forms :— 
Singular Nominative. 
uye-manzum le khiya! wa, in the heart was this thought (Par. 15). 
te le bana kdma adamasi achita ti, from what man was that (?)thing bought by 
thee (L. 240)? 
le stré mydna khina ¢é, this woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le ki ga ts, what is this that has happened (Par. 26) ? 
le brega dd’m ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 
le gar ga wa, he had been lost (Par. 24). 
le béwukdf ti, he is foolish (L. 158). 
le dita ti, he beats (L. 181) ; le ba dém, he will beat (L. 187) ; le gd wa, he goes 
(? he went) (L. 207). 
chana la puf*r d, this thy son came (Par. 30). 
kasa mydna wa, ld chanam ti, whatever was mine, that ie thine verily (Par. 31). 
la bé ga dir mulkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 
la brék odasta ga, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 
ek ad‘ma lé hare nati gd, he (?) took refuge near a man (Par. 15). 


ladar wa. . . ld jalti d, he was distant . . . he came quickly (Par. 20). 
lema-moa la brok brada wa, because he was very well (Par. 27). 
Agentive. 


le malasi jawab dita, by him anewer was given to the father (Par, 29). 

le mi-kana diéa wa, formerly he struck (L. 187). 

ld mala taksim kere, by him division of the property was made (Par. 12), 
la saw mal chis kere, by him al] the property was wasted (Par. 14). 

ld tdnw Gre-monzum ari, by him it was said in his heart (Par. 17). 

le-na Lisi art, by him it was said to him (Par. 27). 


Accusative. 
le Ehet matesi dé, I give this letter to a father (L. 108). 
le riipat le adamasi dé, give this rupees to him (L. 284). 
te paau, clothe ve him (Par. 22), 
ia maei dé, give that to me (Par. 12). 
@an% 
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hie kukhfo, slaughter it (Par. 23). Here the dative (like the Hinddstin) uskd) 

is used as a definite accusative. 
Genitive. 

le ure-manzum le khiydl wa, in hie heart this thought was (Par, 16). 

le ad“maa ord, the brother of that man (L. 231). 

ka ast (fem.) achhiée, took his mouth, ¢¢., kissed him (Par. 20). 

le san gana pul’r teakalin-manzum wa, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25), 
The translation of Je sd by ‘his’ is very doubtful. This is the only passage 
where the form occurs, and there are no analogies. 

lema asto-manzum angar teiya, put ye a ring on hig hand (Par. 22). 

lemo than sura ti, his house is smal! (L. 27). 

lemas apacunsi le ad°mas bré kaca ti, that man’s brother is taller than his sister 
(L, 281). oe 

demas shisi dowadi ripai kimat ti, the price of that thing is two and a half rupees 

J 

Neue ae in the two instances in which we have /emas, that word is, in each 

case, followed by a word beginning with «. It is possible that the final « of lemas 


is merely a doubling of the s that follows, like the m in sazoram, and that ¢ in 
brichai, to which attention ie drawn on p. 269 ante. 


Dative. 

le rapat le adamasi dé, give thia rupee to that man (L. 284). 

lesi bo aram, I will say to him (Par. 18). 

léai ki nd difa, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

lds pukhla kere, nade conciliation to him (Par. 28). Compare the remarke above 
about lds used as a definite accusative. 

le-na last ari, by him to him it was said (Par. 27). 

puire-na le-na ari by the son to him it was eaid (Par. 21). Regarding the form 
le-na,—here dative, and in the preceding passage an agentive,—see the 
remarks about noon p. 271 ante. 

lemas teir kere, asked to (s.¢., from) him (Par. 26). 

Oblique. 

le mulke-manzum brok grdni (fem.) wé, in that country there became o great 
fainine (Par. 14). So le mulke-manzum in Par, 15. 

le pakiram ¢k ana dé, give one anna te the faqir (L. 84). 

la pore, after that (Par. 14). 

la suré thana-manzum, in that amall bouse (L. 283), 

au lema kursi-ma uthum, I rise from this chair (1. 82). 

lema jaisi Kashmir katési dar ti, how far is Kashmir from thie place (L. 222) ? 

lema brijasi le kaza ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 186). 

lema pati mala tarqfe a, after that he came in the dircotion of the father (Par. 20). 

lewa-me breda jamé-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 

lema-ma ld rRpat achhile, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

lema-ma khabar ga ti, of (i. ¢., concerning) him it ia waid (L. 27), 

lema-ma, from thie, also=‘hecauge’. Thus, lema-ma /4 brok brade wa, because 
he wan very well (Par. 27). 

le lema dapara breda baftge kukhio, thou for his sake slaughteredat the good calf 
(Por, 30). 
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Plural Nominative. 
ledd*ma kharéb tina, those men are bad (L. 28). 
le dilama, they beat (L. 184); le bo déma, they will beat (L. 200). 
lé e2wa Aaeir wama, they were al] present (L. 167). 
lema sawa brade tina, they are all good (L. 161). 
Agentive. 
le mi-kana dita wéme, formerly they struck (L. 190). 
tanu khushali lan kere, by them their own rejoicing was made, t.¢., they made 
their rejoicing (Par. 24). 
Accusative. 
lema-ma lé riipai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 285). 
Genitive. 
lema tre bad*na malasi khebar ut té, information bas come from the fathers of 
these three children (L. 109), 
lema-ma kram kharad ¢é, their business is bad (L. 81). This is doubtful. Bee 
the remarks on p. 275 ante. 


Oblique. 
lema-mancum wird pul’r mala attanas, from among them the younger sen said 
to the father (Par. 12). 
The following are examples of the use of thie pronoun ae a definite article :-— 


le pokirosi ek dna dé, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 

le pardna kuz‘rea zin, the saddie of the white horee (L. 226). 

le 2in kus*ra dak khum tha, put the saddle on the horse's back (L. 227). 

le kila ek bauyi-ma achhita ti, | have bought (it) from a shopkeeper of the village 
(L. 241). 

chéna mata id bredn batga kukhto, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 

la gaa pul'r ghuesd khum ga, the elder son became in anger (Par. 35). 

The words /4 adam, that man, are often used to mean simply ‘he’. Thus :— 

le adam tanu tevkaldnet prégi, he seut (bim) to his fields (Par. 15). 

le adam dir wn galsz wakta khum, he was away at the time of theft (L. 164). 

mé le adam diyenasi dita wa, 1 gave that man (or him) to be beaten (L. 177). 

le ddam tana mdl fearf te, he ie grazing his enttle (L. 229). 

le ddam kus*ra idka khum epéra gd, he ia sitting on a horve’s hack (L. 280). 

le adam brok do, beat him well (L. 236), 

te ad*maa brdé, his brother (L. 231). 

le rapa le adamasi dé, give that rupee to him (L. 234). 

lema od*mas pul’r khom md@ brok ditina kere tina, 1 have made many stripes os 
hie son (L. 228). 

le dd*ma thardd (tna, they are bad (L. 29). 

The following are examples of this pronoun prefixed to a possessive pronoun >— 

le mydna pul*r mura gd we, thie my eon had died (Par. 24), Here the demons 
trative pronoun has its proper force, but in the following it does net require 
representation in English :— 

te mydna dé panel sanear i¢, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. 110). 
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mydna lrérae pul’r le mydna epasem manos ti, the son of my uncle is married 
to my sister (L. 225). 
Somewhat similarly this pronoun is prefixed to place-names, as in :—- 
lema Joba-mancum sawa kue*ra bradé tina, in Jaba ell horses are good (L. 140). 
lena 7 a eawe baré khardba tina, in Kabul all mares are bad (L. 
141). 

The Reflexive Possessive Pronoun is fdnu, own, which, like the Hinddstani apad, 
always refers to the logical subject of the sentence. It does not seem to change for 
gender, number, or case, unless the form fane, which occurs once (L. 229), is o plural in 
agreement with a plural noun (mal=cattle). The following are examples of its use :— 

md tanu malasi bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 

ki (anes dostana sama khushdli kere, that 1 (might have) made rejoicing with my 
friends {Par. 29). 

tinue mazdurdno khum mé sama karé, make me equal among thy servante (Par. 


19). 
sure putt; (anu mal jama kere . |. tdnu midlas badméashi khum okt kere, 
the younger son collected his property . . . . wasted his property 


in debauchery (Par. 13). 

ek tanw naukerie ge ti, he has gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 

1é tanw Ore-manaum ari, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 

mala idnw navkardnoss cri, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). 

le adam tans teakaldusi pragi, that man seut (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 

tanu khuehdli lan kere, they made their rejoicing (Par. 24). 

le ddam tana mdi brékhta khara khwm tearé ti, that man is grasing his cattle on 
the top of the hill (L. 220). Here, as above remarked, ‘dna is perhaps 
plural, in agreement with mal. 

The Relative Pronoun is ki, who, which, as in :— 

chéne la pul*r 6, kt china mal-majé etrisi khum chi kere, this thy son came, who 
wanted thy substance on females (Par. 80). 

mydna wdéla-menzun ki hives owd, amongst the property the share which comes as 
mine (Par. 12). 

The Interregative Pronoun is kama, who?, the genitive of which is kdmik, 
whose? The neuter is &¢, what? The following are examples of this pronoun :— 

be adam kama ti, who is that man (L. 92) ? 

te le bina kama adamasi cohhite ti, from what man didset thou buy that () thing 
(L, 240). 

chéna pati-kana kdmik baddac do é, whore boy comes behind thee (L. 389) f 

te ki ti, what is this (L. 03) ? 

chdna adm ki ts, what is thy name (L, 220) 7 

le A gd fi, what (is) thie (that) haa happened (Par. 96) ? 

i sewab fi, what cause is itt 4.¢., why ? (L. 04). 


The Indefinite Prenouns ere #i, anyone, and bees, whatever. Thus :— 


léei hi nd diéa, anyone did not give to him (Par. 16). Here it will be observed 
that £i ie in the Agentive case. 


basa mydna wa, id chanom (i, whatever was mine, that is verily thine (Par. 81). 
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Other Pronominal Adjectives are /ééik, 20 many ; katéei, how much +; and katie, 
how many * Thus :— 
létik sansarugana chana khidmat au da kerem, for 90 many yearte I ain doing thy 
service (Par. 29). 
ohana kuctra umar katdsi, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 
lema jaiei Kashmir katdei der ti, from this place how much distant is Kashmir 
(L. 222) ¢ 
chéna mala thdna-mancum katisi pul’ra fina, how many eons are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 328) * 


CONJUGATION. 


Auriliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive.—In the present tense, the most 
common verb substantive is ¢im, Iam. It is conjugated as followa :— 


Bing. Plus. 
1. tim, Iam. time, 
2. téa. tiza. 
8. ¢é; fem. é4, tina. 


Examples of its use are :— 

brik gunagdr tim, 1 oma great sinner (Par. 21). In the corresponding passage 
in verse 18, we have bém (see below) instead of tina. 

to hokhyar (ia, thou art clever (L. 20). 

te béwukaf tie, thou art a fool (L. 157). 

mundsil nd (i, it is not proper (Par. 19, 21). 

le breda ad’m ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 

leno than sura ti, his house is small (L. 28). 

lema-ma kram kharab ¢é, their business is bad (L. 31). 

basa myana wa, ld chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 81). 

az suré brada ti, to-day the sun is bright (L. 62). 

be bana mydua pur ti, this child is my eon (L. 54), 

chana ndm ki (i, what is thy name (L. 220) 2 

china kus'ra umar katées (i, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 

lema joisi Kashmir katési dev ti, how far is Kashinir from here (L. 222) » 

lemas eparunsi le ad*mas bra kesa ti, hia brother is taller than his sister (L. 
231). 

lemaa shisi dowadi rapai kimet ti, the price of that thing is two rapees and a 
half (L. 282). 


Possension is Indicated in :— 
le than maine ts, this house belongs to the father (L. 102). 


For the feminine, we have :— 
eka atré td, there is ono woman (LL, 52). 
be atré mydnea khina ¢é, that woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le enré mydna dé 4, this little one (fem.) is my daughter (L. 66). 
be myGau dé panci sanecr (é, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. 111). 
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For the plural, we have :— 

do sawa ghnvibina (ima, we are all poor (L. 159). 

ta tre dd‘ina hokhydr tiza, you three men are all clever (L. 23). 

tao eawa kharabe liza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

la dd’ma khardd tino, those men are bad (L. 29). 

es brbke store tina, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

mydna thana-mancum brik brad4 stré tina, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

lena sawa brade tina, they are all good (L. 161). 

ohana mala thana-manzum katisi pul'ra tina, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) ? 

The above are all examples of the use of this verb as a verb substantive. It is 
also commonly used as an auxiliary verb, helping to form the present definite or the 
perfect tense. Examples of thesc uses will be found under the head of those tenses. 

The corresponding past tense of the verb substantive is conjugated as follows :— 


Sing. Plur. 
1. wama, I waa wama. 
2. wae, tod. tod mit. 
3. we (sor) ; fem. wé. wana, dewa, 


With the above we may compare the Paghtd ton, he was. It will be noticed that 
the form wanna may be used for any person of the plural. I suspect that this properly 
belongs to the first person, and that custom allows it to he used optionally for either 
of the other two persons. It seems also to bo likely that the waz of the second 
person singular, is really a second person plural (compare tiza, you are, of the present), 
and that the original plural forms are therefore (1) wama, (2) ide (or wader), and (3) 
wane. This woukl bring the conjugation of this tense into line with the present. It is 
quite common in the languages of thia part of the world for the sccond person singular 
to be confounded with the second person plural. The following are ¢xamples of this 
tense used ax a verb substantive :--- 


me euro wame lema twonkta katrm, at that tiins ] was small (I.. 162). 

fo auto wdc jongo wekin-mancun, nt the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

16 mékha mé khoré wé, thou wast ever with me (Par. 3]). 

le adam dar wea galiz wakla hom, that mon was away al the time of theft 
(I, 164). Similarly Par. 20. 

leure-manenm le khiyal wa, this thought was in his heart (Par. 18). 

le adn geea pul'r teakalén-manzum tod, his elder son wae in the flolds (Par. 25). 

lema-ma la brok brade wa, because he was very well (Par. 27). 

endarun gawa ure no red, the heart was not for going (te. be did not wish to 
go) inside (Par. 28) 

bam mydna we, ld chanam ti, whatever was rine, that is thine verily (Par. 81). 

bheshdli karan mendsib wo, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). , 

le mulke-manevm Lrok grant wé, there was (¥.e., beonme) a great famine (fem.) 
in thas land (Par. 14). 
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do swe wamo, we all were (L. 165). 

tro sawa bbgAa wama, you were all near by (L. 166). 

ck ad’mas do putra wana, of a certain man there were two sons (Par. 11). 

myana mala brok mazdurano wana, of my father there were many servants 
(Par. 17). 

le sawa hazir wama, they were all present (L. 167). 

According to L. 202, ‘I am beaten ' is translated by mé dita tama. Porhapa this 
really means ‘I was beaten’. 

The above are all examples of the use of this tensc as a verb substantive. It is 
also freely used as an auxiliary verb. Sree below. 

There ia in Paghto another vorb substantive, dai, he is, which appeara in Tirahi 
under the form dé (de) or da, It is almost always omployed as an auxiliary verb 
forming the present tense, and will be fully considered under that head. In Par. 19 ard 
21, however, there is a word dém, which seeme to be the first person singular of this 
verb, and to mean ‘I may be’, being distinct from dém, I give, or I beat. ‘The words 
are the same in both passages. They are mundsid nd ti ki chawa pat*r an dém, it ia not 
proper that I may be thy son. 

The irregular verb bo-, go (bazam, 1 go; gd, went), is frequently used as a verb 
substantive. It is fully discussed under the head of tho Active Verh. Bere I may 
quote tlie one example available of ite use in the first person singular prosent :-— 

China nagar-maneum gunohgar bém, 1 am asinner in thy sight (Par. 18). In 
the corresponding passage in verse 21, ¢im is used in place of bém. The two 
words are therefore convertible in meaning. 

Active Verb. Verbal Nouns.—There 1s 9 verbal noun onding ins. ‘Thus: ~ 

bhushali karan mundaib wa, it was proper to do rejoicing (Par. 32). 

diyan brade na ti, it is not good to beat (LL. 178). 

As examples of oblique cases singular of this verbal nouu, we have :— 

mé le adam diyanasi dite wa, I gave that man for a beating (i.e. to be beaten) 
(L. 177). 

pas diyan-ma ao géma, after beating we went away (L. 178). 

For the plural, we have :-— 

mé brok dilina kere tina, many beatings wore made by me (ic. I gave many 
atripes) (L. 225). Another oblique verbal noun, forming an infinitive of 
purpose, enda in ai, as in prégi wrani denies, sent him to grase sheep 
(Par. 15). In Par. 28, andartn géia ure no wa, ydur appears to he asad ns 
@ kind of verbal noun or infinitive, ‘his heart waa not for going (i.e, he did 
not wish to go) inside’. 

Imperatioe.—Tho seoond person singular of the Imperative may have the form af 
the bare root, as in :-— 

ta mae dé, give that to me (Par. 13). 

le pakirasi eh dna dé, give one anna to the fagir (L. 44). 

brada adamasi be Khat dé, give this letter to a good man (L. 121). 

le ripat le adamasi dé, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 

bo, be! (Li, 168). 
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jalti bé, go quickly (Par. 22). This perhaps is a plural. 

mydua mi-kane bo, go (i.e., walk) before me (L. 238), 

le zin kustra dak khum tha, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 
It often enda in a, as in uéha, stand up (L. 82); mira, die (L. 84); giya, run (85). 

So :— 

kut-ma wea préla, draw water from the well (1. 237). 
Sometimes it ends in o, as in :— 

lema-ma lé riipai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 285). 

bfcho, behold ! (Par. 29). 

le adam brok do, beat him well (L. 236). 

sawa brads adaman le khebar dé-o, give this news to all good men (L. 126). 
In one instance it enda in ¢, véz., in:— 

dame khum tare, bind with a rope (L. 236). 


In the forms dar, come (L. 80); diz (L. SL) or daz (L. 175), give, beat; and béza, 
sit (L. 79) the letter z forms part of the verbal base, and is not a part of the personal 
termination, This will be explained under the head of the present tense. 

The second person plural appears generally to ond in a@ or a, as in :— 

breda jama-na and, bring ye the good coat (Par. 22), 

lema asto-manzum angui teiya, pade-manzum pend taiya, put yo # ring on his 
band, put ye shoes un his feet (Par, 22). 

But sometimes we have 1 or o, as in :— 

be panu, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

ek breda Aatga dnines, lade kukhio, bring ye for him a good calf, slaughter ye it 
(Par. 23). In dasnee, in thie sentence, we have two pronominal suffixes, 
ois. -in, it (accusative), and -es, for him, so that the full word duines means 
‘bring-ye-it-for-him.’ 

It will be observed that the above terminations are also used in the singular. 
Indeed, in some cases it is difficult to decide whether the word is singular or plural. 
This is entirely in accord with the declension of substantives (ante, p. 272), in which 
little heed is paid to the distinction of number, so long as this is plain from the context. 


Present.—Aa in the other Dardic languages, aad as io the Gbhalchah languages, the 
present tense is also used for the future, though there are at the samv time special forme 
for the latter tense. If present or future time hae to be emphasised, this is done by 
prefixing the verb substantive dé or de, he is, for the present, and 6a (as in Paghts) for 
the future. This, however, is not always done. The forms given for the present in the 
List of Words and Sentences are as follows :— 


Bing. Play 
1. dita. ditama. 
2. ditama. ditama. 
3. dita ti. ditama. 


I doubt, however, if these are really present forms. They look to me more like 
forms of the past (or, in the third person singular, of the perfect) tonse of the root dé, 
beat, of which the past participle is di¢a. Sir Aurel Stein’s informant wos quite illiterate, 
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and Sir Aurel Stein tells me himself that he had difficulties with him in regard to 
the isolated tense forma, ao that it is permiasible to assume that the informant could 
not be prevented from misunderstanding the forms put to him for translation iato his 
own language. Before leaving the above paradigm attention may be called to the 
fact that all the three persons of the plural are the same in form. We have observed 
the same state of affairs in the pas! tense of the verb substantive. 
The following forms of the present occur elsewhere : -- 
au az thannet éma, I come to the house to-day (L. 80). 
a lema kurei-ma them, T stand up from this chair (L. 82). 
mé desman be china nacar-manzein gunagdr bém, I am a sinner in heaven's and 
thy sight (Par. 18). 
bézum, I sit (L. 79). 
mundaih nd ls ki chéna pet's anu dém, it is not proper that I may be a soD 
(Par. 19). 
le khat malani dém, I give this letter to a father (L. 103). 
dém, I heat (L. 82) ; déma, 1 am beating (L. 191). It is evident that the illiter- 
ate informant was unable to distinguish between a present and a present 
definite. 
ké hiser oved, the share which comes (Par. 12), 
So far we have examples of the simple present. The following are examoles in 
which present time is defined with the help of dé (de) or da :— 
chana pali-kana kimk baddna da é, whose boy comes behind you (LL, 239) ? 
ao dé kam (? kham) khuehali karém, let us eat. let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 
Herc we have the present used as a present subjunctive or imperative. 
létik sensaragana china khidmat an da korém, for oo many years J am doing thy 
service (Par. 29). 
an da bacam, I go (L. 77). 
mén samo tre add"mo khdrasi da bacam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). 
The last two examples draw attention to the fact that, at least in the case of some 
verbs, a present base is formed by the addition of the letter z, and that the same base is 
also used for the imperative. Thus :— 


From the root o-, hecoine, be, go, we have due-am, as above. 

From the root bé-, sit, we have &é:-2m, I sit (L. 79). 

From the root &, come, we have 42-2, come thou ; and also éma, I come (L. 80). 

From the root dé-, give, beat, we have diz (L. 81) or daz (L. 175), beat thou, and 
also dém, I beat (L. 81). 

If we romember that the letters s and j are often interchanged, we shall recognize 
this same verbal present base in Shina, in which language aleo the peceent and the 
future have the same form, and in which also the root J4- means both ‘ become’ and 
‘go’. In Shina the preacnt-future of this verb runs as follows :--- 


Bing. Pinr. 
1. dajam, I go, bufan. 
2. buje. buf pat. 
3. uj? bufan. 
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From the above examples, we get the following forms of the Tirah! present :— 
Bing Plur, 
1. é@ma, 1 come ; déme, I give, I beat. 
nthom, I stand up; bém, I become, I go; 
décum, I ait; dém, I give, I heat. 
da kerem, 1 do, da bazam, I go. dé kam (? Kham), let. us 
eat; dé karém, let ug 
make; da bazam, we 
go. 
2, oé, he comes ; da é, he comes. 


It. will be observed that, altheugh this paradigm is very iceman the forms are 
mutually very consistent, and that they differ widely from those given in the paradigm 
taken from the List of Words and Sentences. Perhaps the forms éma and déma, which 
end in a, are really plurnis, and the forms dé kam, dé karém, and da dacam, which do 
not end in «, are really singulars. 

Present Deflnite-—The Present Definite is formed with the sid of the verb aub- 
stantive, The following examples occur, but only one is certain ;— 

mydna mala [4 sure théna-manzum brok umar langa ti, my father is living for 
4 long time in that «mall house (L. 233). Here possibly we should read 
lan g4 ti, in which gd ¢i is w perfect, meaning ‘ bas been ’. 

miydna tréras pul’r le myéna epacam manasa ti, the son of my uncle is married to 
my sister (L. 225). Thia also is very doubtful. 

le ddam (tana mal teurf ti, that man in grazing bie cattle (L. 229). 

As explained above, the form dita ti (L. 181), though given as 4 present, is 
probably a perfect. 

Future.—As already explained, the future ie the same in form sa the present, 
although, when emphasis is laid on the futarity, the syllable ba or do is prefixed, as in 
Pasghté. The Liet of Words (195-200) gives the following paradigm :— 


Bing. Phar. 
1. be dém ba ddma. 
2, ba dém. ba démn. 
3. ba dé. ba déma., 


It will be observed that in the above no distinction of person exiate. It is probable 
that thia ia only an instance of the carelessness already observed in the case of the past 
of the verh substantive and of the present. It is probable—indced, I may say that it 
is certain,— that any other form of the pretent may also be used preceded hy dv. The 
following examples af this tense are found elsewhere :— 

mén ténw malasi bacam, leat bo cram, 1 will go to my father, I will say to him 
(Par. 18). Hore there is no prefixed da to bagam, but there is oa prefixed 
to arem, 

dei héeiy borwm, (F) today I shall be present (J. 173). The translation of dézi 
in this sentence by ‘ a is a mere guess. Here again the dc is not 
prefixed. 
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Pust.— As in other Dardic languages, the past tense is formed from the past parti 
ciple, to which pronominal suffixes may or may not be added. It must be considered 
under two aspects, viz., (a) the past tonse of intransitive verbs, and (5) the past tenes 
of transitive verbs. 

(a) Intransitive Verbs. —The past participle of the verb bo-, go, is ga, gone. When 
ured as a past tenac, gd means ‘he went ’, but also, as in other Dardio languages, is 
used to mean ‘he became ’, and henoe ‘he is’. 


The only other intransitive verb occurring in the Parable ia the verb é-, come, 
of which the past. participle is # or 3, 


The following are examples of the use of these two past participles as past teneer » — 
ao mardi gam, I went (or became) dead, TI am dead (Par. 17). 
mé hazir gam, I am present (L. 156). 
ao chéna hukum-ma béhy nd gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29). 
From these examples we gather that for ‘I went’ we may have either gam or 
gim, The vowel is probably an indeterminate sound like the fatha-¢-qfghani 
of Pashto. 
For the third person singular, we have :— 
la bé ga dir mulkasi, and he went to a far country (Far. 13). 
lé brok odneta ga, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 
1é gana put*r ghussd Khum gd, the elder son went on anger (i. ¢., he became 
angry) (Par. 28). 
kale jinda gd, now he became alive (Par. 24, 82). 
uré Khuekal gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). 
le ddam kuz'rd déka khum spara ga, he is riding on a horse's back (L, 230). 
For & or 6 we have :-— ; 
lema pati mula tarqfe &, after that he came towarde the father (Par. 20). 
ld falti #, he came quickly (Par. 20). 
kalo iu, he ia now come (Par. 24), 
khé thanasi Loghe 6, gidan naghara domama dwiz &, when he came near the 
houee, the sound of singing, music, (and) drum came (Par. 25), 
chdna la put'r 6, this thy son came (Par. 80). 
For the flret person plural, we have :— 
pea diyan-ma ao géma, after beating (him) we went away (L. 176), 


(6) Transitive Verba.—As asual, tlese are conatraed as passives, with the subject 
in the Agentive case, Thus :— 


mé brok ditina kere tine, by me many blows nave been made (i-¢., I strack many 
blows) (L. 228). This is really an example of the perfeot, but is given here 
aaa specimen with a plural object. 

ki ténu désténa sama Kbuehali kere, that (I might) have made re joioiag with my 
friends (Par, 29). 

£4 masi (gali (gindor mi dita, thou didat not give to me a goat's kid (Par, 29). 

te lema dapdra breda haga kwkhto, by thee, for hie sake, the good calf was 
slaughtered (Par. 80), 
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la axt (fom.) achhite, his mouth waa taken (i.¢. (he) kissed him) (Par. 20). 

api, he said (Par. 17, 22). 

putre-na leena ays, the son eaid to him (Par. 21). 

le-wa lasi ari, he said to him (Par. 27). 

id dar wa, mata bichi, he wos distant, the father saw (him) (Tar. 20). 

ldgé Hi ud dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

le malasi jawa dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 

chann mala la breda batea kukhto, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 

la male takes kere, he made division of the property (Par. 12). 

sure prt'r tanu mdlas jama kere, the younger sou collected his property (Par, 
13). 

tdxnw mdlas badmdshi khum chi (or chtz) ker, he wasted his property in 

riotous living (Par. 13, 14, 30). 

mila ram kere, the father madc compsassion (Par, 20). 

lemae teir kere, (he) made enquiry from him (Par. 26). 

le adam prégi wrani tearai, that man sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 15). 

tann khushali lin kere, by them their rejvicing was made (Par. 21). 

I ain unable to explain with certainty the phrase siré pul*r mala ditunas, the 
younger son said to the father (Par. 12). The word dita usually means ‘ given’, but, 
assuming that it can also mean ‘addressed’, judging from the analogy of other Dardic 
languages, we may perhaps explain difanas as dita-n-aa, in which -»- is & pronominal 
suffix meaning ‘by him’, and -as as a suffix meaning ‘he’. The whole would then be 
literally ‘by the younger son the father waa-addressed-by-him-he, which is quite a 
common idiom in, for instance, Kashmiri. We may compare with this word dwines, 
which is similarly analyaed on p. 290. 

Perfect.-A perfect is formed by adding the verb substantive fim, etc., to the past 
participle. Thua :— 

lema ad*mas put*r khum mé brok ditina kere tina, by me many stripes have 
been made on that man’s aon (LL, 228). 

le kila ek bangd-ma achhita (i, (by me) (it) was bought from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L. 241), 

te le bana kame adamaei achhita (i, from whom has that thing heen bought 
by thee (L. 240)? 

chéaa bra t ti, thy brother has come (Par. 27). 

In this it will be observed that the word for ‘eome’ is written ¥, with a short 
mark over the wu. The same sound {« apparently represented elsewhere, hy doubling 
the initial ¢ of (4, and writing wf és, aa has occurred in sasaram-mancem and brichat- 
fava aa pointed out on p. 269 ante. Thus :— ‘ 

lema tre bad’na malasi Khabar ut ti, information has come from the fathers of 
there threc children (LL. 109). 
mydna duns khat uf ti, news has come from my daughter (L. 113). 
brada adama-ma khabar ut ti, nowa has como from a good man (L. 123). So L. 
127. 
The perfect of le, go, is gd 12, aa in -— 
ek tine nankaris ga (4, he has gone to one of his servants (Par, 28). 
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The perfect ga és, lic hag gone, is also used to mean "it has become’, fe, ‘it is 
happesing’. Thus :— | 
le FE ga ti, what is happening (Par 26) ? 


lema-ma khobar ga ti, of him news is happening, t.e., of him it is nid (L. 27). 
In the following ya (é (fem.) is used as part of an intensive compound verb :— 


as mydna (Adna-manzum ek dén mira ga 8, to-day a cow has died in my house 
(L. 83), 
Pluperfect.—Similarly a Piuperfect is formed by adding sd, the past. tense of the 


verb substantive. In the List of Words (205-200) ga wa, otc., aro shown as presents, 
but this ig probably a mistake of the informant, Certain examples of this pluperfect 
are :— , 


ao az gana pauda khem gd wama, | went a long way to-day (I. 224) 


lemydne pul'r mura gd wa. . le gar ga wa, thie my son had died 7 
he had become lost (Par. 24. So 32), 


The forms given in the List of Words 295-209 are: 


Sing. Par. 

1. mé gd wamda. ae ga warn. 
2. tn de g& wéza, te de i waza. 
J. le gd wa. 


Led 


For the second person of both numbers, the List givea (i de gad waza, and perhaps, 
in these cases, the pluperfect has been converted into a present by the prefizing of 
de, a word which we have seen is in other onees employed to form the present tense, — 

Passive.—The only example of the Passive voice is md dida soiima, I am beaten 
(L. 202) 
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TIRAHT. 
(Str Aurel Stein, ACIE., 1922.). 
11, Ek ad’mas do put*ra wana. 12. Lema-manzum aire 
One of-man two sons were. Them-among by-little 
put'e mala ditanas, ‘ai mala, mydnao méla-manzum 
eon father was-addressed-by-him-he, ‘O father, my properly-in 
ki hisea = ow, la masi dé.” La mala taksim 
what share comes, that to-me = gire.’ By-him  of-property —_ division 
kere. 13, Teuk* daze pas sure put’r = tana mal 
was-made. Few days after  dby-little son —s hhss-o8en property 
jama kere. La bé ga dir mulkasi, tanu 
collected was-made. He and went to-a-far to-country, hes-own 
malas hadmashi khum chi kere (k‘r*), 14, La 
hie-prowerty debauchery on expenditure waa-made. That 
pore la saw mal chiz kere, le 
(P\after by-him all ~— property evpended was-inade, that 
mulke-manzum — brok grani we. La = brok Cs oat ga. 
country-in greet «famine — was. ile very hungry went. 
1& Le = molk'-manzum ek  ad*ma la kbore nati-ga. Le 
That  country-in one 8 8— man he near (7? took-vrefuge). By-that 
adam tinu teakalénsi prégi wrani tgarai. 16. Le 
man to-his-own =—_ flelde he-was-sent = sheep =—_ for-grazing. Hie 


ure-mansum le khiyal wa ki ‘wranin kho myana shpain 
heart-in thie thought was that ‘of-sheep (7) food of-me  (P)ehepherd 


be kho ;’ léni ki na dita. 17. La tanu 
aleo § (?) food;’ to-him dy-any-one not wase-given. By-him — hia-own 
6re-manzum ari, ‘myépa mal’ brék mazdurino wana, gré re 
heart-in tt-wae-scid, ‘of-my father many servante were, PF ff 
ditana, a0 lemaji odasta-ni mari gam. 18. Me tanu 
(f)were-given, I here hunger-by dead went. 4 to-my-ci0n 


malasi bagsam, lesi = sho-aram, “ai mala, mé adsman be  ochéna 
father will-go, to-him I-will-eay, “O father, I of-heaven and thy 
nasar-manzum gunagir bém. 19. Kila md sama mundsib né ti 


vight-in sinner sam. Now me (for proper not és 
ki ohana putty au = dam. Tbnu masddrino kbum mé sama 
that = thy son 6s may-be. 9 Thine-own = vervante anmonge wm like 
karé”’. 30, Leme pati mala tarafe a La dir wa 


mabe"'. That after in-father’s direction he-cume. He far wae 
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mala hichi, mala ram kere, we = jaltt a, 
by-the-father he-wavseen, by-lhe-father pity waemale, he quickly came, 
asta owrinde(urinde), la azi ach hite. 21, Putre-na le-na 
hand (?)grasped, hie month wae-tahen. The-son-by him-to 

ari, ‘al somala, mé = asman be chana nazaram-manzam = brok 
itewaa-snid, ‘OQ father, IT  of-heaven and thy sight-in mach 
gunegiar tim, mast mundish na ti ki  chana puttr au dé.’ 
sinner am, forme proper not ota that thy aon E  may-be.’ 
23. Mala tanu naukarinosi art, ‘jalti bo, 

By-the-father to-hia-own servants t-wue-said, ‘quickly 9°, 
fema-ma brada jama-na ana, le panu; lema —_ arto-manzun 
him-for — the-goo'l —s garment = bring-ye, itm ~—sclothe; hte hand-on. 
angur teiya, pade-manzum pana taiyn. 23. Ek breda  batga 
rtug —pitl-ye-ou, feet-on shoes —-pitt-#e-on. ad good. calf 

anines, lis kukbto, so dé-kam (? kham) kbushali karém. 
bringeye-it for-hisn, it daughter, we may-ea! rejoicing =  may-make. 
zt. Le inyina puttr mura ga wa, kala jinde gi; Je ger ga 

This my son deal gexe was, now alive went; he lost gone 
wa, kala wv. Tanu kbashali lan kere. 
ras, mow | cae. Theiv-own rejoicing by-them  wae-made. 


25, Le-sin gane put‘r teakalin-mansum wa. Kha thanasi bogha 
(7?) Hie big 808 fields-in tae. When to-house near 

a, gidan nagharsa domama awit i. 26. Ek tanu 
he-came. of-singing  af-music of-druma aownd came. To-one his-own 
naukaria ga ti lemas tir kere, ‘le ki ga tip’ 
foesercant gone he-in  to-him enquiry tras-made, ‘ this that gone is’? 
27. Le-na ani ari, ‘chana bra a-ti, china mala la 
By-him to-him —— ét-was-sadd, “thy brother ‘come-is, by-thy father the 
breda_ batga kukbto, lema-ma li brok brade wa. 28. Lé gana 
good calf teaaalauyhtered, that-for he much good was. The big 
puttr ghusea kbum va, andarun vawa ure DA Wa. Le malas 
son = anger on wen!, wilhin to-go heart nol was. The hte-father 
ga, las pokhia kere. 29. Le inslasi = jawab dita, 
teent, to-him conciliation  waa-made. Ey-him to-father anpwer iweae given, 
‘ bfcho, létik sansaragina chaua khidmat au da-kerem, ao chana 
* eve, fo-many yeare thy tercice I am-doing, I thy 
hukhum-ma  behr na gin; magar té nasi teali twindar na 
ordet-from ontaide not wert; bat by-thee tome  she-gort’s kid not 


dita, ki tinu dostane sama kbuehili kere, a0. China la 
weegiren, thut my-own friends with rejoicing warmede. Thy thie 
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putr 4, ki china = mail-mata strisi kbum — chi kere, 
son ocameé, —by-wchom thy goeods-chattels females on expended tawmaile, 
te lema dapéra breda  batsa kukbto.’ 31. Mala gays 
by-thee him = = for the-good calf wes-slanghtered. By-the-father to-the-big 
potrasi jawah dita. ‘ai put'ra, té mégha mé kharé wea; kaya 
to-aon answer woa-gwen, ‘O son, thon alwuys me near art; whatever 
myana wi, ia chinam ti; 32, Ilékin khushali keran munasib wa, 
mine owas, lhol thine-voerily ie; but rejoicing temake proper was, 
uré kbusnal ga; chana bri mura ga wa, kala jinde ga; 
the-heavt happy went; thy brother dead gone wae, ow alive went ; 
ger gé wé, kala 6. 
lost gore wrts, new cure.’ 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES IN THE TIRAHT 


Kngtteb, 
ue ae 
2. Tso . 

3, Three 


5. Five . . 


1l, Twenty 


12. Fifty 


16, Mine ' 


18, Of us 


19. Our . 





khhrasi de basam. we! 
thrae men ali yo to town.) 


« | resi, 


myane, 











LANGUAGE. 
Tirdhi. } Bagilsh. 
lek. 43, You . » 
] 
ds. | 24. OF you 
. | tre. 2. Your 
. | we vor. | 26. He 
pantg. 127. Of him 
iho. 28 His . . ’ 
pat, 199 They 
akht. au. OF them 
.| nab, 31, Their : ‘ 
.| dah [lleeko, 12-bo, 13tro, 132 Heail 
L4mtaauda, I5<panzi, 16= 
kbola, 17=entara, lie 
atéra, 19-kunv. } | 
.|biau ~— [30-hiau-dah, 31. | 33. Foot é 
bian-eko, aad so on; 40 
do-bé, 4lado- hiau-ek, 
and #0 on] 
.| de-biau-dah = [5leda-biau- | db. Nese 
tko, Bieds-hiau-bo, and 
eo on; GO=tre-bd, 70-tre-_ 
hiaw- dah, xO -ranwor-bs, 
90=tgawor-biau-dah.] ; 
» | pans-bs, ij 35. Eye ‘ 
.} au, " Mouth . 
. | Maai-da, da ma, $7. Tooth 
myéna,. | 38. Mar ‘ 
i! 
mon (MOn Ramo tre amis | 8. Heir a . 


. Head . . 


. Tongna 


ee a ed a ee ae 


Tish, 


a [at « tre Ad*me bokhyae 
tisaj 


ta-ma, 


a jood man,’ 


lema-ma Jlema-mo kbabar 
ga ti. of hain it ts aid | 


Jemo [lomo than arn ti, bis 
formed te snag,” 


Je (de fil*ma ‘pharab tina} 
lewin-ma. 


lema-mn [lema-me leram 
barb ti, ‘Air bucinass 


d 

china. 

le {Je breda ad*ma ti, ha ie 
ve bad] 


achehhe, 


| ant. 


dant. 


kan 


hit he. 


hin. 


job. 















34, 


BS. 


lates [okn etre ta, thers ie 


kbhina ta, thie toman ts 


, bad‘ne [le bed*na myina 


A | dé, hamér [le enré myite 
' da 44, thie hittle one se my 


-jeart [as auré 
today tha enn ts 


z 





78. Duck 


74, Asa 


75. Camel 


76. Bird 


77. Go 


78. Kat 


79. Sit. 


&. Come 


6), Beas 


82. Stand 


83. Die 


|| 04. Give 


-! @hptin ; pidawaa, herdemon. | 95. Run 


atore [ae broke sior tina, 190. Before 
today there ave 


, 8. And 
| 90. But 


94. Why? 


fikh [plurat akhina.] 


. margh [pleral marghana.} 


bo [au da hasam, I am 
i going.) 


., kha. 


: béaa (be2um, F sit.) 


.' sa [au ex thanasi fma, 1 


coma ta the house todny.} 


‘ dis (dém, F bead}. 


. utha [au lemme kurei-me 


athum, I sand ap from 
this chuir.] 


. mre [ae myboe thine 


meaezom ek dén mira 
t6, today a cow disd ta 
my heuse.] 


.' dé (le pakivasi ex ana da, 


give ome anna to the 


foqir.) 


. | giye. 


kame [lo adem kame #1 f] 


. hei [he hi td P) 


, , ki mowed O47 


| 


na a tite 


a tn tr 





a 
ae 


English, Tight. Rnglish. Tani. 


97. If . . . 119. BD good man » (brada adarn 


| 


‘ ad ada 

| eee NTs bogie ey the hoe 
. | of u wud man ia neae,] 
! 
| 








98. Yes : P 


wine 121. Toa geod mas . , | Oendia wlarensi = [bred 


aftacona te bet dé] 


129. Frem a goud men =. | brad ondama-an = [brada 
adema-ma kbabar ut ti 
| ewe dere come fram in goed 

| man. | 





.! males (le than males ti.) 124. Geod msm ‘ : bacon pare 
tina, ‘here ave mary rood 
men in his town, | 


102. Of a father 


125, Of good man. _lbradn ndaman [brada eda- 


rca man thausaira tine, fhe 


.{ malesi [fe khat malasi dém, 
I gic3e " letter to the 





\ 


father.) | Aonaceof fie good men are 
| small] 
\ 
{ 
104. From a father . | mala-ma, 1 196. To good men. vp bende ndiuman [sewe beade 


adaman le khsbar dée-u, 
give the msws to all gead 
wren. | 


| 
J 
| 
10). A father ; - mune. ' 128. Two good mew . | 40 brida aiosnn. 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 


105. Two fathers 





3 i 1127, From mes -Joradn owlamansi {brads 
do male (do mala tina,} good men erent cate 


i 
5 


106. Fathers . . A good woman . . | brada stra. 








\ 
| 
107, Of fathers =. . | mba, 190. Abnd boy. | arly tna. 
108, To fathers malesi 130. Good womens .] brade etre imiee ube 
i manana bradé 
, Gna. | 
109. From fathers. welasi [ema tre bad*na | ia. Abad girl =. . ek Kharab kumar. 
maleei Rhebar ut ti, én- 
formation hae come from | 
the fathers of theses three 
children. 
110. A danghter . | da, | 132. Good ; ; . | brada 
1). Of a daughter . a6 [le myina dé ponsl eansar j 185. Better. . {brady (myane — thinn-mre 
, the age of my daughter : china than brada ki. ] 
: t. "ffteen ysare.| d 
’ : 
V2. Toadangbter . déal. |134. Beat : 3 ; walt ines roe dae 
i ma than benda &.] 
118, From a deughter dunei [myano duns shat j 138. Nigh J e . | keen. 
ut ti, from doughtor | ‘7 
newe haa patie! i 
iF 
114. Two daughters . - | [aa] da. “186, Higher. ‘ F — a te hase 
i 'y wer ts Mgher 
i than that} 
116. Daughters -| [tre] ds. i 187, Highest. ‘ . jean ; aoe ai tia le 
i ij kare tewerr 
fhad Gs dhe hegheret, { 
NH. Of daughters dun [mysna dun umes, fhe ie Aherse . . «| kuetes. 
age of ny daughteve. | 
117, Todaughbtwr, . | dunai, | 180, Amare. 0. | pie 
118, From daughters | danai. 10. Heres. : . | butre (loma Jaba-mansum 


mvs kowru begs fing, 
in Juba ofl be ce ave 
geod.) 


Thad — 01. 





a ee = ee 





{ 
| 
t 
t 




























Rigtni. | Tirabt i Pastis. Thahi. 
14]. Mares . + | bard [leme Kabale-msasum j 160. You were. .| tee [sawe bogha] wAma 
mawe bors Ebesiba tina; | you were all near iy, 
14%. A ball , >| go. | 167 They were . | lo [suwa hazir}] wdma. 
{43. A cow o| dén. j 168. Be. bo. 
i 
14h Bulls . «| [brak) 5, [many] bulls. 169. To be 
143. Cowa | hemi doo, [many] cows | 17. Being 9. 0. dn 
1464. Adu. ‘ -{maei (ebina sindx dante i \7l. Haviwy been 
brék trighna tua. ths |! 
teath of your dey are gery © 
sharp. i 
147. A bitch ol atrTze sand. 4 172. IT may be | bezam, 
E 
48. Dogs . {sang [sand brok tins. | 179, Tehall be. .| bagum [desi hagir baeum, 
(1) today I chall be pra. 
sant.) 
149. Bitches. : -| otriza sand (kekri, pups.) |] 174. DT abould be . | CP} beau. 
| 
180, A be goat - | as. 175. Beat . | des. 
1b]. Afemale gost. .! tgalt [tainda, « Aid.) 176, To beat .|diyan (diyan brade na ti, 
if ta nod qord to beat.) 
152. Goats -iugo (fem. teale.) 177. Beating , . .| diyanasi [md le sdam i 
Trani ta wa, T gare thet 
maw te be beuten. ] 
183, A male deer | and. 178. Having beaten . .\ pos diywn-ma [pas diyan ma 
: au gema, after beading we 
\ i] wont away } 
154 A female deer , | 173. T beat . | ao ditarn. 
185. Deer foe. Iw Thou beatest . | te ditama. 
156. Fam 5 mb Chaar) gam, Fam 181, He bens, [He dite ti. 
present. it 
187. Thou ors . | te (hewab@f] tin, | 182, We beat . _ | ae ditama, 
| 
158, He t . | le [bowakef] ti. | 188. You beat . . | ta ditame, 
i 
i} 
it 
159. We are , [sews gharilmne} time. | 194. They beat, «| le diteama, 
160, Yuu are .| tao [aawe kherbbe] tian. i 183, Theat (Past feu) .| médita wa 
\ 
LO). They are. .}Yema [saw brads] Hos, =| :186, Thom beateat (Past 
| i Tener) . . | te dite wa, 
162. 1 was ' we [survi warns [lowe | 187. He beat (Past Tense) [to [mikanambefore) dite 
| w whew). of thot Fi wa. 
> time I wes aneuls. * 
i ‘i 
16. Thou wast : to (ssro] was [peuge wakta- i 168. We beat (Past Tense) | 00 [mikarn] dite wis. 
[| manson], af the Aue of | ; 
{ fighting thou cut wnull. 4 
: 4 | 
164. He was .i (le sdam dtr] we ‘galia 189. You beat (Past Tonse): ta [mizana] dita whma. 
| wakta Rhum], that maw: | 
woe away et the time of ! | 
| theft. i 
165. We wen. ‘ . | bo [sawn) ware. 190, 








me eal api eM ee 


They beet (Pos Tovar) | le [mthans] dits whina. 
BENS Renan 











Englied. Theat, a a ae ‘Tira, 


a | ee. en cme ee me Se ia alee 


oe ane eee tn an en pes Rl te eee at cm Nicene eta sate nape reste ete ie | te pent alti incpleeer fara 3 ep meh, 


19), Tam beating =». md dda, BIA Ge 6, fe 


- . H 
199. [ was beating IN. Gaug - vf oe 
. | 


189, Thed bemtew “W9. Goe Ge ds 

194, IT may heat . ae 290, Wut is your name? .) chine uber hi ti? 

195, Iehell bent = 5. | ava bade. _* 221. How old ie thy hones? chine kne’re umar katdsi 

196. Thou wilt eat... te badém 388 Blow far is it fran beret iema jainl Kester invtdei 
; to Kughmir ? | dar tiP 

197. He will beat. .' Je kadem. © 228. How mony aot. isha mals thane uname 
! there ia your | keatisi puitrs tina F 
: hoase P | 

196. We xball beat. . ‘an badama. (924. I Lave walked a long | po es gage panda kbort ga 
i : way today. ‘| whee, ; 

199. Yoa will beat . ., ti badarua, 985. The son of my uncle ia} myfine troces put*r lemybnit 
| i inetried to my sieter.| spans. mange ti. 

200. They will beat . . le badema. | 226 In my hoase is the: le paréne kustras rin myborn 
i : caddie of the white) thine- maz $i. 
: : horee, | , 

G01. Ishould beet . 0 .!... Ps SS Ge 
: ; 987, Pat the saddle upon [jo sin bustes dik ghar 
i j his beck. tha. 

8. Lam beet: . . mé dita whe. i 
i i 290. T have beougeu his son | ema ad"mas pot*r kbura mb 
A With meey stripde. trok diting kere tina. 

208, I was beaten. ote i | : 
| 1 92. ied eresit ffir ta jhe adem tans rl aa 

ve HHL, | are kom tear ti. 
204, T shell be besten «|. ne sareeaiice 


290. He is siting one horse | le adam kurtre dika kbutn 


{ tender that tree, spire ga brichat tévn (er 
; a waza), 
205. I go ‘ , +; mb gn whe. i! ; 
|, 31. His brother is tailer | lemas spartans le admas 
| | than bis sister, Wed gana (or bass) ti. 
906, Thon goessh 5 sis | ta de gl wise. i 
' : 382. Phe price of thet is| lena shisi downg! ripai 
| i two raupres end nj kimat ti. 
; HT bal. 
i { 


WO]. He goes. . . | te ga wa, f 
} 33, My fsther ives (for e | myina mala lt nGrd thana- 


| I long time] in that| reanzem [brdk war] 
ad emall hens, | langa ti. 
808. Wagon. . «| 00 gh wama. rT 1 
{ 2. Give this ropes to him | le répai le adamasi ds. ; 
208, You go. | eaidesgavones i , ; ; 7 
285. Take those rupees | lome-rme la ritpai ackhisn, 
} i front him, ! ae ; 
210, They go . , lis 
[ 996, Beat him wall und teadam brok do he dima 
| : bind him with ropes.{ klum tare, 
211, I went ae : i 
‘837 Draw water from the kui-ore wen pride, 
. | well. - ieee 
212, Thou weatest vi ans : \ : ; ; 
i j S98. Walk before we - Myhna mfkaga bo, 
£13. Hewent 2. ej i . an 
F889. Whose boy comes be- | vhine petfeans — kifr.ik 
! 4 bind you ? | baddua dee P 
ah. We ‘ beg i a t v ie . 
(260. Feop whom did you! te le bens kame adsmpai 
¢ : : j 
; “bay that P ar adama-w 
215. You went, 4 af ere cee 


j 7 
241. From a shopkeeper of. fe kila eb benyh-wis tchhits 
238. They want . Deas, i the villaws. sa dhe ¢. i 
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VOCABULARY. 


The following vocabulary contains all the Tirhi words oseurring in the preceding 
pages, and also all the words given by Leech in his collection on pages 782m, of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume VII (1838), The latter are spelt as given by 
Leech. Although there are possibly printer's errors in his list, 1 have not ventured to 
correet them. 

The order of words is based on the alphabetical order of the consonants, without 
any regard to tha vowels. The latter come into consideration only in oases in which 
the sane consonant or consonants are followed or separated by different vowels, Thus, 
the different words containing the consonants kv will be found in the succession kas", 
kana, kune. All words beginning with vowels are arranged together at the commence 
ment of the Vocabulary, their wnutual order being determined by the congonantse. ‘The 
letter # follows n, and {9 follows ¢. For purposes of alphabetical order v and tw ete 
counted as the same letier. To other reapects, tine alphabetical order is that of the 
English alphabet. 

To each article, when known to me, | have added the related words in other Dardie 
languages. Without attempting to give the etymology of every word, 1 have, when it 
appeared useful to do sv, added the original Avesia or Sanskrit word which may be 
taken as the oldest known form of the particuiar Tirahi word under consideration. 
When a word is berrowed from Paghts, the fact is also indicated. 

The following is a lst of the contractions employed to indicate the various 
languages referred to :—~ 


List of Abbreviations (principally) of Language-names. 


Ar.= Arabic. Or. = Ormuri. 

Av.= A veata, P. = Pashai. 

B, = Bashgalt. Par.=The 'Tirshi version of the Parable of 
Bal.= Balochi. the Prodigal Son. 

Bur. Burughaski. Phi. = Pablavi. 


G.=: Gawarbati. 
Gar. = Girwi 

H. = Hindodsatani. 
Teh. = Ishkashini. 
K.2 Kalasha. 
Kh.=K howar. 
Ksh. = Kashmirt. 
L.s=List of Words. 
Lad. cz Lahnda., 
M.m Maiyf. 
Mj.=> Manjani. 


O. Pre. Old Persian. 
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Pr.z Prakrit. 
Pre. = Persian. 
Peht. = Pashto. 
Sh.=shiua. 
Shg.=Shighni. 
Nk. = Sarikoli. 
Skr.== anak rit. 
V. Veron. 
W.= Wai-ala. 
Wkh. := Wakhbi. 
Yd.= Yiidgha. 
Z, = Fébnki. 


ADDENDA MASORA. VOLUME VITI—PART II. 


TIRAHI VOCABULARY. 
ai, interj. O !, a¢ mala, O father (Par. 12, 18, 21); af put*ra, O son! (Par. 31). 


oo, au, pers. pron. 1; mé, méu, mosi, mydna. For examplea of all these forms, 
see Grainmar, pages 279ff. [P. G. K. a, 1; P. ména, K. mai, my.] 


a/é-, come (L. 80). In the lnperative, the base of this verb is éea. See Gram- 
mar, page 291; an az thdnasi éma, L come to the house to-day (L. 80); ks 
hiesr’ owé, the share which comes (to me) (Par. 12). hamtk baddna da-é, 
whose hoy comes ? (L. 239). 


thanasi boghe 6, he came near the house (Par. 25) ; chana ld pul*r d, thy this 
son came (Par. 30); gar gdwa, kala 6, he was lost, now he cume (Par. 32). 


la jalti a, he came quickly (Par. 20); male tarcfe 6, he came towards the 
father (Par. 20); le gar gava, kale a, he was lost, now he came (Par. 24); 
aecdz &, the sound came (to him) (Par. 25).° 


chana brd u-tt, thy brother has come (Par. 27) ; Khabar ut-ti, news has come 
(L. 109, 122, 127) ; khat ut-ti, a letter has come (L. 113). [P. \ydé-, Sh. \’é&, 
Ksh. ,’ vi-, K. au, P. ai-k, came ; with éco, cf. B. \atg- and Skr. dgachchha-. | 


6, a, pee 4 é-. 


achchhe, the eye (L. 35) ; Leech, aehcha. [K. ech, G. itgi-n, Sh. achehhi, Kesh. ach’ ; 
Skr. ekpi-, Av. cah.] 


achhita, 1é azi achhite, took his mouth (fem.), ¢. ¢., kissed him (Par. 20) ; lema-me 
ld ripet achhilo, take those rupees from him (L. 235) ; te achAita fi, beat 
thon bought (L. 240) ; achAiia ti, (I) have bought (L. 241). [? cf. P. ae, 
bring. | 

&d*m (L. 26) or adam (L. 51); brada adam, a good man (L. 110); le dreda 
ad*m fi, he isa good man (L. 26); le adam dur wa, that man wae distant 
(L. 164) ; le ddam, = he (L. 228, 280), = him (L. 236); le adem prégi, 
that wau sent (him) (Par. 15). 


ek ad"ma la khere nati gd, he (7) took refuge with a man (Par. 15); drede 
adama-ma, from a good man (L. 122). 


ck ad*mes do pui*ra wana, of a oian there were two sous (Par. 11); 
brada ademas thén bigha ti, the house of a good man is near (L. 120); 
lema ad*mes pul*r Ehum, on the son of that man (L. 228) ; le ad*mas dd, his 
brother (L. 231). 


brago adamasi le hat dé, give this letter to the good man (L.121); de 
rapa: le adamasi dé, give this rupee to him (L. 234); te kame edamacs (or 
adama-ma) achhite ti, from whem have you bought ? (L. 240). 


ta tre dd*ma Aokhydr lisa, you three men are clever (L. 33); le ad*aa 
khardd fine, those men are bad (L. 20); do braga adama, two good men 


(1. 123); brada edamu lema khiir-maneum brék tine, there are many goed 
men in this town (L. 124). 


TrRAHT. wT 


mén samo tre dd*mo khdrasi da tascam, we three men all goto town 
(L. 17). 
broda odaman thana stra fina, the houses of the good men are small (DL. 
125) ; soto brada adaman le khabar dé-o, give this news to all good men 
(L. 126). 
brada adamans Khabar ut li, newn has come from the good men (L. 127). 
[ Psht. ddam. ] 
odasta; la brok odasta ga, he became very hungry (Par. bb); ao tmazi odasla-ni 
mara gam, L here have diel (= an dying) from hunger (Par. 17). Cf. 
ndhoe!, hunger (Leech). [? Cf. B. of, V. vt, W. avot, hunger. } 
og4, the shoulder (Leech). | Paht. age. | 
ek, one (L.1) ; le pekirast ek dna dé, give one annato the fagir (L. 84); ek 
aidmaa, of a man (Par. 11); le mulk*-manmen ek ad"ma l4 Khare sati pd, 
he (2) took refuge with a man in that country (Par. 15); ek breda batea 
Gnines, bring ye for him a good calf (Par. 23); ek tanu naukaris gé bs, 
he went {o one, his own, servant (Par. 26) ; ek dén ma gaé (é, a cow has 
died (L. 83); ek kherad kumar, a bad girl (L. 131); ek banyd-ma, from a 
shopkezper (L. 241). Cf. Leech’s ik, one. 
eka atré (é, there is a woman (L. 52). { Cf. B. 4, ee; W. 3, ek; G. yak; K. 
Sh. ek; Kah. akh.] 
eko, eleven (L. 10), (Leech tke). 
#kh, pl. wkhdno, a camel (L. 75) (Leech ea). | Pabt. aéh.] 
akht, eight (L..8). (Leech akat). [ Cf. P. abht, aeht, and so others.} 
akhto, cighteen (Leech). Cf. afdra. 
dulokh, a side (Leech). [Psht. arka.] 
dma, raw (Leech). [Paht. dns. ] 
umar;, mydna dun wmar, the age of my daughters (L. 116); chon kuxvre uwar 
katési ti, how old is thy horse (L. 221); brdk umer, for a great age (? = for 
a long time) (L. 233). [Peht. ‘wmr.] . 
and, an egg (Stein). |Cf. Skr. avde-.} 
and, bring ye (Par. 22); amines, bring ye it for him (Par. 23). [Ksh. \/an-.] 
dna, nn anna (1. 84), 
andarun, adv. within, to within (lar. 28), [B. até, W. atter, K. wdbrivian, G. 
atron, Kh. andréni, Keh. andar. | 
auger; lema aefo monzum anger feiya, put yea ring on his hand (Par. 23). 
[ Pre. anguehtar, Ci. anguater. | 
vay; bo arom, I will say (Par. 18) ; fé téne dre-mancrm ai, he said in bis heart 
(Par. 17); putre-na le-ma ari, the son said to him (Par. 21); wala (anu 
naukiranoet ert, the father said to hie servants (Par. 22); tena loai api, be 
eaid to bin (Par. 27). [Cf. Sh. /re-.] 
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aye, dre; le wye-mancum, in his east (Par. 16); upé khueba! ga, the heart 
hecame joyful (Par. 32); endarun géwa are aa wed, bis heart was not for 
going (i.e., he did not wish to go) inside (Par. 28); 1a dana dre-mansum oft, 

5 be said in his heart (Par. 17). [ Cf. Peht. era, B. care, G. hera, P. hapa.| 

winds, see wrinde, ees 

_ dryas, a cloud (Leceh).  [ Psht. waryadg. | 
ged pl. od, 2 male deer (L, 158, 155) (Leech oaai). [Psht. deat.) 
deman, heaven (sg. gen.) (Par. 18, 21). [Paht. damn. | 
aat, a hand (L. 82}; (Leech heat); vate wrinde, he embraced (Pav, 20); lema asta 
manzum augur, (put) s ring on his hand (Par. 22). [ K. Adel; G. hawt; P. 
hdst, hag; Kb. host ; phe teste) BS a Rae: 

; nt, see vs 

dth, flour (Leech). [? Cf. Lad. a . 

ath. ; atha, stand up (impve.) (L. 82); ot lema kursi-ma nthum, I rise up from 
this chair (L. 82). [Cf. B. \/ush/-, Kah. (/wdth-, Ske. uithite-; Souras8ni 
Prakrit, withidd; but Lnd.,. ete. \/ath-.] 

atdra, ¢ighteen (L. 10). Leech akbto. [Cf. Lnd. athar&| 

‘ p08, eee fae. 

ewd, water (L. 66) ; eswa (L. 287); Leech tea, { Peht. dba; B, oc, W. av, K. wh, G, 

. aa, M. wi, Sh. wei.) 

— dvds, cound, noive (Par. 25). [ Pabt. dwas. | 

az, today (L. 62, 64, 80, 224). Sears ez.) 
aci, the mouth (L. 36); Leeuh, dsi; /d asi achhite, he hissed him (Par. 20). [B. 
wehi; Sh. dai, of; M. Gar. a] or 
éza, Bee af be. 

na (pl azo; f. tedli), a he-goat (L. 150, 152). [Peht. wue.] 

ézh guut, goat’s hair (Leech). [Psht. ach ghdnd.} 

ba or bo, sign of future, See Grammar, p. 292. 

bd (1. 95), be, bé, and ; damdn be chdna nasor, of heaven and in thy sight (Par. 
18, 21); do be déma khum tere, beat and bind with ropes (L. 286) ; la dé g@, 
and he went (Par. 13); mydna chphin bé, (?) of me the shepherd also (Par. 
16). [ Keh. diyé.| eee. 

68, nee 6 and bian. 

J bg-, sit; the present and imperative hase of thie vert in ‘ee. as in ddza. sit | 
(Last chs ; a Tait (L. 79). Cf. Grammar, p. 201. [M. \bhat, Gar. 
of bai-, Sh. 4/5, Kesh. y/béh-, He ./ bate, Ske. wpa-rig.) = 

blan (L. 11), ‘ia (Leech), twenty ; diawdah (IL. 11), bhyoude (Heevli); thirty ; 
bian-eko, thirty-one (L. 11); debe, forty (L. 11) ; do-bien-ek, forty-one (L 
Lk) ; de-birrw-dah, fifty (L. 11); da-biaw-eka, fifty-one (L. 11): tredé eizty 
(L. 13); tre-biemcloh, seventy; feeswor-bé, eighty (L. 11); fsarxcor-biou-dah, 
ninety (I: 11); punz-6é, one hundred (L. an [ Sh, bed, Kah. oak, PL 

vodud, Ske. windate-.i - 3 
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bo, sign of the future, in leat be arom, I will my to bin (Par, 1S): ad Grn ramraae. 
p. 292, and cf. ba. 
b6 (L. 11), bo (Leceh), twelve ; de bias do, fifty-two (L.12). ; 
vbo- or bb, to become, to go; falti bo, go quickly (Par. 22) ; bo, a (ls ™ 
walk | (L. 238). 
The present base of this, verb is optionally baa-, as in Neila will go 
(Par. 18); aw da bezom, 1 am going (L. 77); mén samo tre éd"me khérasi da 
bazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). Cf. Grammar, p: 291. 
bo, be! (1s. 108) ; bam, I am (Par. 18) ;. basa, I may be (L. 172); bene, 
I ahall be (1.. 173). 
Cf. ga. : = ; : 
[ Cf. G. bua, he was; Skr. bhuta-. Cf. geo Sh. itil, to beoome ; bujadeé, 
to go. 
./ bich-; bicho, see!, behold! (Par. 29); mala bichi, the father aw (him) (Par. 
20). { Cf. Skr. ‘/otke-? Cf. aleo Kah, ov wueh-. ] 
bhadai, see baré. 
ja-déin, 80 ¥’dé-. 
hademdshi- khum, in riotous living (Par. 13}. [Pmt bad-ma‘ashi. } 
bad'na, a child: le bad*na mydna putr ii, that child is my son on 54) 5 tema tre 
bad*ne molast khabar at , information hae come from tha fathers of thew 
three children (L. 109); Bhardd dadani, a bad hos i 129}; kdmsh baddua 
_ da-é, whose boy eomes ? (L. 239), 
hoghea (L. 120), (2) bokh (L. 87), boga (Leech), near; thanaet bighe 6, be eame 
near the house (Par. 26); breda adamae than bogda ti, the house of the 
good man is near (L. 120); tao eawa bdghe wima, you were all near by 
(L. 166). (? Cf, Skr. upake, Or. 26%.) 
bhim (Leech), earth, [Skr. batimi-, Keh. bine. | 
hahe, outside; ao china hukwm-ma bake ad gim, \ did not go outeide thy order 
(Par. 29). [Peht. bakin. | 
héle (L. 39), bal (Leech), hair. [ Gar. oad, M. hala, Sh. bali, Kesh. wal, Skr. 
rila~.} 
babs (Lewch), wind. [ Cf. Pre. dad, Av. Ske. edéa-.] 
bilotec (7) (Leech), a cat. [ Keh. brdr*, Ske. bidala-.} 
bana, ? a vesol, dish (L. 249). (Kesh. bénta, a voasal. ] 
bhaya (Leech), 9 plate. [See the preceding. } 
banyd-ma, from a shopkeeper (L. 241). 
brd (L. 495, bhris (Leech), a brother; chana dnd uti, any brother has cone (Par, 
27); chana bra were gdwa, thy brother had died (Par. 32); lemmas spazunss 
le ad*mok bra kaze ti, his brother is taller than his eiiter (L. 231). {B. bréh, 
W. brd, G, bhava, Kah. biy*, Ay. _brdtar-, Shr. bhedtar-., | 
bar Leech), fruit. [Psbt. bar. | 


ber? (L. 189), bhadat (Leech), a mare ; pl. bopé (L. 141). ree Ske. sadaba,| 
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bir kas (Leech), a he-camel ; béra teinda (Leech), a he-goat. [ Cf. K. birtya rane, 
Sh. bird rdz, a male deer, | 

brfeh (Leech), a iroe; le ddam kus*ra dike khum spdra ga brickal tona, he ie sit- 
ting on a horse under a tree (L. 280). [(Skr. erkpa-.] 

brada (L. 133), breda, good. For examples, see Grammar, p. 276,[?] 

durad (Leech), a wolf. 

brij, a towor ; Lema brifast le koza U4, thie tower ia highcr than that (L. 188); sawa 
brijas-ma le brig kaca ti, this is the highest tower of all (L. 187). [Peht. 
bre] 

brék or (Leech) brokh, many; much; well, very. For examples, see Grammar, 

. p. 277. [P ef. B. bilugd, belyuk.] 

drekd (Leech), pain. [ Peht. drakh.] 

brekhia, a hill; le ddam dana mal brekhic Khare khum tearf-ii, he ia grasing his 
cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 

beredt (Loech), rain. [F. daredt.] 

bred (Leech), a moustache. (Psht. drd. | 

bat (Leech), a stone. [B. wott, Lnd. vatta. | 

bajea,n calf; ck breda batea anines, bring a good (i.e. fatted) calf (Par, 23); 
china mata la breda batea kukhto, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 
37); te lema da-péra breda batea kukhto, thou slaughteredst for his sake the 
good calf (Par. 80\, [Pshi. bachai. |] 

béuk if, in te bee kOf fis, hon art foolish (L. 157). (Pra. bé-wuga/ 

biyatai (Leech), ecissors. (Paht. biydti.) 

bésa, vce , bé-. 

btzo (Leech), midday. 

dasam, ace ,/ bo-. 

ché in chi kere, he wasted (his substance) (Par. 13, 80); chie kere, he expanded 
(Par. 14). 

Chéna, seo to. 

chap (Leech), left (not right), [Prs.} 

chig, vee chi. 

ca (for dé, two, q. v.). 

da, of ; da mé or masi-da, of me (L. 15); da-pdra, for the sake of, ou scoount of, 
lema da-péra breda batea kukhto, for his sake thou slaughteredst the fatted 
oalf (Par. 30). (Puht. da.| 

da, dé, apparently an auxiliary verl meaning “is,” added to other verhe (like 
Peht. dai, f. da); an da bazam, I am going (L. 77); chéne khidmot au da 
kerem, 1 am doing thy service (Par. 29), (us de gdwdse, thou goest (L. 208); 
hdmik baddna da é, whose boy comes (L. 230); mde seme ire dd‘mo khdrast 
da bazam, we three men all gn to town (L. 17); au @é kde khvehald karém, | 
lot us eat, let us do rejnicing (L. 24); tx de gdwdea, you go (L. 200); au dém, 
I may be (Par. 19, 21), ia dowhtful. [Peht. dai, f. da.) 
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/ @6-, givo; le pakirari ek aaa dé, give one anna to the faqic (L. 84); brada ada- 
mast le chat 1é, give this letter tos good man (L. 121); le riipai le adamasi 
dé, give thia rupee to him (L. 284); /@ mast dé, give that to me (Par. 12). 

le khat malasi déns, I give this letter to the father (LL. 108). 

mé le adam diyanaei difa wa, 1 gave that man to be beaten (L. 177); ¢é 
moasi tadli tetudar na dita, theu didst not give me a kid (Par. 29); asi ki nd 
dita, no ove gave to him (Par. 16); le matasi jarrdd dita, he gave anawer to 
his father (Par, 29); mala gona puirasi jawds dita, the father gave answer 
to the elder son (Par. 31). 

gré ve ditona (Par. 17),? the meaning. dita-ua may = ‘were given;’ 
ditanas, he said (gave) to him (f was-addreseed-by-him-he, see Grammar, 
p. 204.) (Par. 12). [Cf. the next.} 

 dé-, beat, strike. The present base of this verb is optionally daz- or diz-, as 
in diz (I. 81), daz (L. 175), strike (F ph); fe adam brok do, beat that man 
woll (L. 288). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. 

dém, t beat (L. 81); mé déma, Lam striking (L. 191); ao difam, I etrike 
(LL. 179); te ditama, thou strikest (L. 180); te dite ¢i, he strikes (L 181); ao 
diiuma, we strike (L. 182); id ditamea, you strike (L. 183); le ditama, they 
strike (L. 184). Except the firet two, these all are probably really im the 
past tonse. See Gr. p. 290. 

mé (, (¢, le) ba-dem, T (, thou, he) shall (will) strike (L. 195-197); ao (, éd: 
le) badéma, we (, you, they) shall (will) strike (L. 198-200). 

mé (, te, le) dita wa, I (, thou, he) struck (L. 185-187); ao (, fa, le) dita 
wima, wo (, you, they) struck (I., 188-190). 

mé dita wema, | ain struck (L. 202). 

ditin, o stripe ; le-mar admoa pur khum md brok ditina kere tina, | have 
made many stripes on that man’s son. 

diyan, the act of striking , diytn brade na fi, it is uot good to strike 
(L. 176); pos diyan-ma ao géma, after beating we went away (Li. 178); ad le 
adam diyanae dita wa, I gave that wan to be heaten (L. 177). 

{In many Dardic Janguages, the same word is wed fer both “give” and 
“beat.” Kh. ,“di-, give, beat; KK...” de-, give, ,“ ti-, beat; P. Sh. dé, 
give; Sh. (dik, to bent, (Chilast), ,° dé-, heat; Gar. \/ dd, give; M. \/ dai- 
(p: p. div), give; Keb. \/di- (p. p. dyad’), give; Av. Skr.  da-.} 

dé, a daughter (L. 56, 110) ; de suré mydnu dé (é, thie little one is my daughter 
(L. 66); le mydun dé passi ecnacr (é, my daughter is fifteon years (of age) 
(LI. 111); dési, toa daughter (L. 112); mydua duuei khat at 4, news hag 
come from my daughter (L. 113); dé dé, tvo daughters (L. 114); tre dé, 
three daughters (L. 113); mydua dan waar, the age of my daughters (L. 116); 
dus, to daughtera (L. 117), fromdaughtera (L. 118). [M. d&é, Sh. di, Gar. 
aaj, Pr. dhid, Skr. duhetar-. | 

do, see y’ dd-, heat. 

dé, (L. 2), dd (Leech), two; ek ad*mar do puta wane, of a certain man there 
were two sons (Per. 11); dé male tia, they are two fathers (L. 105); dd dé, 
two daughters (L. 114); 26 breada adama, two good men (L. 123). 


ate 
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do 66 (L. 11), d& dbhyd (Leech), forty; do biaw ek, forty-one (L. 11); da 
biaw dak, fifty (L. 7 da biau eko, fifty-one (L. 12); da dian bo, fifty-two 
(L, 13). 
[B. W. dw, P. G. K. Sh. Gir. M. dé, Av, Skr. dva-.] 

dedi, a beard (Leech). |B. dart, Kah. dér*, Skr. dadhika. | 

dtda, (? duda), dust (leech). {Psht. diya.) 

dudh, milk (Leech). [ Kah. ddd, Skr. dugdha-. | 

dah, ten (Leech), L. 10. [P. dé, G. K. Gar. M. dash, Ksh. dah, Skr. daéan-.] 

dking, staoke (Leech). [B. dim, Ksh. d%, Pre. da, Psht. 47, Skr. dhémea-.) 

Ghdag, 9 needle (Leech). 

dak, the back (L. 43); le sin kuctra dik khum thd, put this saddle on the horse’s 
bach (L. 227); le édam kus*ra dike khum spdéra ga brichal téna, he is sitting 
ou a horse under that tree (L. 230). [K. dak; M. dag, dé. > cf. Kah. dak-, 
a support. | 

dal, achield (Leech). [Psht. da?.] 

dama (L. 42), damma (Leech), the belly. 


dam, a rope; ddma khum tare, bind (him) with ropes (L. 236). [Pebt. dém, a 


snare |. 

dém, see ds, dé, and ,/ dé-, give. 

doméma dwds (Par. 25), the nvise of drums. [Psht. damdme. } 

aén (L. 69, 143), dhen (Leech), a cow; as mydna thana-manzum ek din m'ra ga 
té, today a cow died in my house (L. 83); dén, cows (L. 145). Cf. gd. [Skr. 
dhéna-,ncow. ? ef. K. dda, Sh. dénd, a bull.) 

dua, see dé, a daughter. 

dent (L. 37), danda (Leech), a tooth; chdna sands dante brok trigdna tna, the 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 146). [B. dwt; W. dit; K. dandériuk; 
G. ddt; P. ddnd, dant; Gar. Kesh. dond; M.ddn; Kh. dom; Pra. dendaa; 
Skr. danta-.} 

da-para, ace da, of. 

dér (L. 89), dtr (Leech), far; le adam dir wa gale wakta Khwen, that man was 
away at the time of the theft (L. 164); 14 44 gi dar mulkasi, and he went to 
a far country (Par. 13); 16 ddr wa mala bichi, he waa distant (when) the 
father saw (him) (Par. 20). [Paht. dar.} 7 

deig (Leech), long; driga (Leech), tall. [B.drgr, K. driga, M. Higa, Sh. ghiged, 
Or. chig, Skr. dirgha-.| 

drfet (Leech), falae. 

das (Lecch), a day; cf. das. 


Gel, 0 friend ; bi fénu désténe coma Ehushdli kere, that I made rejoicing with 


my own friends (Par. 29). [DPabt. déet.} 
dita, nee ,/ dé-, give, and ./ dé-, beat. 
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ditena, ditanae, ree ,/ dé-, give. 

ditin, ace ,/% dé, beat. 

dowadi, two and a half ; Lemay ahisi dowads ripai himal ti, the price ot tnt is 
two rupecs ard a half (L. 282). 

diyan, daz, diz, eee , dé-, beat. 

daz, or (Leech) das, a day; teuk* daze pas, after o few days (Par. 13). [P. 
owas, duds; M. dis; Gar. dds; Sh. dée; Ksh. déh ; Sky. dteasa-.} 

déei, ? today; dézt hdzir bacuw, I shall be present (L. 173). Phe meaning of 
thia worl is very doubtful. 

gd, went, became. Apparently used as the past tense of y 46-. q. v. 

In L, 205-209, it is apparently used in @ present sense, although the 
forms are certainly those of a past, or rather of a pluperfeot. Thus :—sd 
ga wan, | go; lu de ga waza, thou goest ; lv ga wa, he goes; ao ga wima, we 
go; fu de ga waza, you go (? singular). Possibly these are shown as 
presents by mistake, for we also have ao az gava porda khnmn od wama, I 
have gone a long way today (L. 224). 


Other torms with the meaning of “go” are ao china Ankum-ma babe 
nd gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29); 1a bé ga dar mudkost, and 
he went to a far country (Par. 13); ek (dau nonkesis ga (rend gd) ti, lhe bra 
gone to one of his own servants (Par. 26); pas diyan-ma wo géma, after beat- 
ing we went away (L. 175). In andarus gdwa ure wa wd, his heart was net 
for going inside (Par. 28), ‘pine appears to be used as 8 verbal noun 


Forms wich the meaning of “ hecome" or “ bo" are :—no odastani mara 
gam, T am become dead (i.c. I div) of hunger (Par. 17); é Adzir gasa, I am 
present (L. 156); lé brék aasta ga, he became very hunery (Par. 14); /é 
gana prt: ghussa Khum ga, that elder son became in auger (Par. 25); wed 
Khushal ga, the heart became (t.¢. is) joyful (Par. 32); kale jinde ga, now ha 
became (/.¢. is) alive (Par. 24, 32). . 

be ki gd ti, thie what ie become (Par. 26); lema-ma waador ga ti, of him 
the news is become, te. of him it is said (L. 27); az mydua thana-manzuw ef 
dén m'ra ga té, teday » cow is bevome dead (ic. died) in my houss (L. 83). 

le gar gé tov, he had become lost (Par. 24, 32); le mydua pal*r (chine brit) 
muy ga wo, this my son (thy brother) had become dead (Par. 24, 32). 

Doubtful is wots ga in ck ad‘ima la Khare neli ga, a he took refuge 
near 4 man (Par. 15). 


[B. go; W. goa; G. Gar. gd; P. gi-k; Sh. gad; Kah. gar); Skr. gate-. 
In Kuh. the verb means both “ go" and “ heoome."’} 
ge, & bull (L. 142); go, a bullock (Leech); brdk gd, many balls (L. 144). Cf. dda. 
[G. go, M. ga, P. gd-leng, Sh. (dialect) gold, all meaning “hull”; Av. 
Skr. gao-, gd-, an Ox, & cow. | 
ge@ (Leech), nud, [? ¢f. Psht. gad, blended. | 
gedak (Leech), clarified butter P cf, Palit. gicoari.) 
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gidad (° gtdad) (Leech), a jackal. [Psht. gidar. | . 

giddu; giddn dwds “#, the sound of singing came (Par. 28). (Cf. Skr. gita-; cf. 
K. gdro, P. gd, M. gata. | 

gugh (Leech), deep. [+ Cf. B. gure] 

ghedi (Leech), abuse. 

ghalam, x» slave (L. 57). [Psht. géntam. | 

ghom (Leech), wheat. [Vaht. ghanum.] 

gAar (Leech), amountain. {Psht. ghar. ] 

gaAnrr (Leech), a how (the weapon). (Cf. Psht. ghur-homén, a pellet-bow. ] 

ghas (Leech), grass. [Skr. ghdsa-; Kab. gen. | 

ghashe (Leech), an arrow. [Psht. gdrshaé. | 


_ gatesa, anger; gdueod bhum gd, he beeame angry (Par. 28). [ Peht. aherga.] 


ghwor (Leech), good. [Psht. gdwara. |} 
ghar dund (Leech), thunder. (Cf. Paht. gdwyumd, thunder. ] 
qul (Leech), a flower. [Psht. ge. | 
golei (Leech), a bullet. [ Psht. gdlai.] 
galis, theft; galiz wekta khrm, at the time cf the theft (L. 164). (Cf. Pht. 
gael, a thief.) 
graa or (Leech) ghaye, great, large, tall, elder. ao az gage panda khum gd 
tod, 1 wenta long way today (L. 224); lemaw apusensi le acd*mae bra 
gta i, bis brother is taller than hie sister (L. 231); le ade gaga put‘r 
terlalan mirnzum we, his elder son was in the flelde (Par 25); ld gage putty 
ghusad khuw ga, that elder son became angry (Par. 28); mala gega putrasi 
jowah dita, the father gave anewer to the elder son (Par. 31). ([Peht. gar, 
elose, dense. | 
auni, in dch gual, goat's hair (Leech). (Cf. Paht. gddndes, a bag made of 
goat's hair. | 
gunagat , gaucgay bém, Tam a sinner (Par. 18); trot gunagdr lim, Lam a great 
sinuer (Par. 21). [Paht. guwchgdr. | 
gré, in gré re ditana, ? moaning (Par. 17). 
ger, in (le) gor gd wa, ho hed been host (Par. 24, 32). 
grant, a famine ; fe mulke maucum brok griat wé, a great famine happened in 
that land (Par. 14), [Pwht. grani.] 
gvebthini (Leech), a house. Cf. thé, 
gige, tug! (L, 85). 
hokhydr, clever; to Aokbydr tia, thou art clever (L. 20). (Psbt. Adpdydr.] 
Ankum, an order; ao chéna hukum-eia ihr ad gim, I did not go outside thy 
order (Par, 29). [ Pabt. hukm.| 
hintwand (Leech), & water-inelon. | Pebt. Aimdeodner.] 
hisses, Sehare; myduc mela manrem &: hises ow’, the share in the property which 
. comes mine (lar. 12). [VPaht. disea.] 
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Aaet (Leech), a hand. Cf. aa?. 

Adzir, present; md Adzir gam, T am present: (L. 136); le sate hazir wdme, 
they were all present (L. 167); dézi hdcir bazum, eat today I ehall be 
present (L. 173). [Peht. Adzir. | 

jai, a place; lema jaisi Kashwir katdsi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from thie 
place? (L. 222), [Psht. dede.] 

jub,the tongue (L. 41). [Peht. zheda; W. jip; K. Sh. fit; BL fib, fod; Ske. 
jided.] 

jalti, quickly ; ld jalti a, he came quickly (Par. 20); jalei b6, so quickly (Par. 22), 
[Paht. jalt, quick. | 

jama ; ewre putty tann mal jama kere, the younger son collected his property 
(Par. 18). [Psht. sama‘. 

jamd, o garment; lema-me breda jamaéna and, bring for him good garments 
(Par. 22). [Psht. sama. ] 

finde, alive ; kala jinde gd, now he is alive (Par. 24, 32). [Peht. chovandas. | 

jang, fighting; to ewro waz fango wakta manzum, at the time of fighting thou 
wast small (L. 163). [Paht. jang.] 

jawdb, an answer; le malesi jawab difa, he gave answer to the (? bis) father 
(Par. 29); mala gana putrasi jareab dita, the father gave auawer to the 
( 2 his) elder son (Par. 81). [Psht. fawdh.| ° 

ki, kt, interrog. pron. what? le ki fi, what is that? (L. 93); chdna nam ki ti, 
what is your name? (LL. 220); te ki ga ti, what has happened t (Par. 26); 
ki eawab ti, why? (L. 94). Cf. kima. [B. ke, kai: P. bb; G. bi; Ky dete ; 
Kh. kya; Koh. kya; Gar, kot; M. gi] 

Ai, rel. pron. who, what; chdna la pultr 6, ki chdna metl-mata atrizt kum cli kere, 
thy this eon came, who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30); mydne 
wmdla manzum ki hiset ows, amonget the property, the share which comes to 
me (Par. 12). 

ki, couj. that; le Abtydl we ki, thia thought was that—(Par. 16); mundeib ad li ki, 
it is not proper that (Par. 19, 21); tedli tetndar nd dita ki tanu déstana. sesaa 
Khashdli kere, thou didst not give a kid, in order that I might make 
rejoicing with my own friends (Par. 29). [ Peht. &v.] 

ki, by anyone ; lasi Ai ad dita, no one gave to him ( Par. 16). 

[anyone, B. Sh. bd, W. &i, P. M4, Kb. kd, Koh. 60, M. kod.) . 

kui or (Leech) Ay,ei, a well; kut-ma uta préla, draw water from the well (L. 
237). [G. kui, Keb, (dialect) kag, Gar. £dé, M. ae 

kwchh (Leceh), butter. [| Paht. kach.| 

kha, (P} when; khd thdnaei bogde 0, when he came near the house (Par, 23). 

vi khd-; kha, eat! CL. 76); ao dé kam (? hAdm), let us vat (Par. 28), TM. 

4 kha-, Gar, ¥ thé, Kah. “kee, Ske. 4 dkhda-.] 
kh, kh, ? food; wranin thé mydaa ahpun 62 Lad, (?) the food of the sheap (is) 


the food of me the shepherd also (Par. 16). 
tees 
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bho, card. afx (Leech, L, 6). {B. Gar. sho ; W. ahi; PB. sht ; khé; G. M. shod; 
K. ohoh ; Sh. Keb. shah; Av. khoheooh: Skr. shash-.} 

khodbar, pews; lema-mo bhabar gd ti, of him it is said (L. 27); lema tire Sed'ne 
mslasi khebar et ti, iuformatioa has come from the father of these three 
children (L. 109). [Psht. kaaber.] 

khod, wee khdla. , 

Khodai, God (L. C9). | Pebt. KAmdde.) 

bea (Leech), 2 horn. { Psht. thker.) 

kAGia (L. 10), khod (Leech), card. sixteen. 

&hem, in, anong; with, by means of. For examples, see Grammar, p. 274. 

kdfno, a wife; le etré mydne khine té, this woman is my wife (L. 53). [Psht. 
thina, a wife's sister, | 

Shar, a town ; én samo tre ad*mo khdresn da bazam, we three men all go to town 
(L.17). [Psbt. bhedr.: 

Bhar, the head (L. 10); the top of anything; brekhta khdra kinm, on the top of 
a hill (L. 228). 

bhare, near, with; ld khavé nati gr, (7) took refuge near him (Par. 15); /é mékhe 
mé-khard wé, thou wast always with me (Par. 31). 

Kacrab, bad. For examples, see Grammar, p. 278. | Peht.] 

bherg (Leech), the armpit. [Paht. (charg.! 

Bhatkal, joyfal; wré Kaushal gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). [Peht. 
khdeh-bal. | 

Ghusdali, rejoicing; eo dé kim (? khdm), khushdli karém, let us eat, let us do 
rejoicing (Par. 23); fdww khuehdli [dm kere, they made their rejoicing 
(Par. 24); Ai tdwe déstdne sama khuskali kere, that I made rejoicing with 
wy own friends (Par. 20); Khashali karan mundeib wa, to do rejoicing was 
proper (Par. 32). [| Psht. kbiteh-hali.| 

khet, « letter; le Khet melee dém, J} give this letter to the father (L. 103); mydna 
dunet khef vt fi, news bas come from my daughter (L..1138); drada adamant 
le khol eé, give this letter to the good man (L. 121). [Psht. kAaff.] 

kascai (Leech), right (not left). { Psht. khei.] 

thiya/, thought; Je nye manzum le khigdl wa. thie thought was in his beart 
(Par. 16), ; Peht. kasyai.] 

kwkhto ; da kakkto, slaughter it (Par. 23); chdwa mala ld breda bated kukhto, thy 
father heth slaughtercd the good calf (Par. 27); fe lene da-pord breda beaten 

 bekato, thon slaughteredet for him the good ealf (Par. 30). 

kukii, pl, young dogs, pups (L. 149) (a puppy, Psht. Aairei; a dog, B. Avri, V. 
kerakh, Gar, bichar, M, kusor, Skr. kvkbura-.) 

kita, now (Par. 19, 24 (bist, $2 (bis)}. [+ cf. Peht. dada, at any time. Cf Skr. 
Ink time.) = 


TIRARL. - wa7 


bila, » village ; le hile ek banyti-ma achhite: fi, T bought it from a shopkeeper of 
this village (L. 241). [Paht. hilai, gil'a.] , 

kam (? khcim), see Vv kha-. 

kana, interrog. pron., who ?; le adauw kama ti, who is that man (L. 92) 7 ; chane 
patikana kimik beddna da é, whose boy comes behind you? (L. 239); é¢ le 
bdna kdma adamasi (or adama-ma) achhita ti, from whom did you buy that ? 
(L. 240). Cf. ki, what? [B. ku; W. hé; P. ke, kid; G. kara; K. keira ; 
Kh. ha; Bh. k6 ; Keb. kue; Gar. kee; M. bit.) 


kaman (Leech), a bow (the weapon). [Psht. kamda. | 

kumar or (Leech) kumar, a daughter (L. 50); ek khardd hamar, a brid girl (L..181). 
[Kh. kimér?, a woman; kuméru, a girl; Skr. humért. | . 

kimal, price ; lemaa shisi dowadi rapa kimat ti, the price of that is two rupees 
and a half (L. 232). [Peht. gimat.] 

keu* or (Leech) keg, an ear (L. 33), [M. kay, Gar. tyan; 8h. btin; Kah. han ; 
Av. kareua-, Skr. karva-.] 

kane, in mikena, before (L. 90) and patikone, behind (L. 91); murdua mikana bo, 
walk before me (L. 288); chana patikena kdmik baddna da é, whose boy 
comes behind you (L. 239). 

kune or (Leceh) kawnas, card. nineteen (L. 19). 

kand, in ghwar kand, thunder (Leech). 

kangana, black (Leech) ; kaxgona wirch, bleok pepper (Leech). 

kar (L. 78) or (Leech) bahay, an ass. [Psht. khor.} 

J kar-, do, make ; ki tanu déatdna same Khushdli kere, that I made rejoicings with 
my own friends (Par. 29); taae males badwashi khum chi kere (k'r’), he waated 
his substance in riotous living (Par. 13); ld saw mal chiz kere, (when) he 
hed wasted all his substance (Par. 14); &i chdna mal-mald strie? khum chi 
kere, (thy son) who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30); li mala fakein 
kere, he divided the property (Par. 12); enre puts (anu mal fama kere, the 
younger son collected his property (Par. 13); seala raze kere, the father made 
cow passion (Par. 20); ddan khrrehdli lain kere, they made their rejoicing (Par. 
24); lemae tgir kere, he asked bin (Par. 26) ; lds pakbld here, conciliated 
him (Par, 28). 

we brok difina kere ti, 1] have made many blows (L. 228). 
ao dé kav ( ? kham) khushali harden, let ua eat, lot us make rejoicing (Par. 
23). , 
chéna khidmet au da kevem, 1 svi doing thy aervice (Par. 20). 
khushali koran muadaib wn, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par, 32), 
[Paht. bel. B. Kb. ,/dor-, K. /hdrs, O. “ber, PO ML Gir. Keh. yaar-; 
Av. y’kar, Ske, Vkr-.] ; 
karghe (Leach), acrow. [Psht. gdrgd’.] 
kerkw mond (Leech), saffron. [? cf. Paht. Mrkamda, turneric. | 
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dram, busines; lema-ma krom kherdd ti, their business ia bad (L. 31). [Sh. 
hrom, Skr. karean-. | 
hersi, a chair ; aw fema korsi-me uthum, 1 rise from this chair (L. $2). [Psht. 
karsi.} 
keen in kaaa myana td, ié chanam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine (Par. 31). 
[B. kod, W. krow, G. bi.) 
kajkan (Leech), short. 
katort, s rator (Leech) ; Aatové, a knife (Leech). (Cf. H. kafaré, o dagver.] 
kalési, how much 2; chdna kustra wmar katési ti, how old is thy horse # (L. 221); 
lene jaiai Kashmir ketéei dis ti, how fer is it from here to Kashmir ? (L. 
222). Cf. deték. [G. keto, P. kav, Bh. kama, Bh. kachak, Keb. kat, Gar. 
biti.) ; 
ketini, how many +5 chéne mala (hana mancum kelisi put*ra ting, how many sons 
are there in thy father's house ? (L. 223). Cf. letik. [Ct above] 


havea (Leech), a hut. 
kaze, high (L. 135), tall; ady. up (L. #0); dema brijast le kaza ti, this tower is 
higber than that (L. 136) ; sasen brijan-ma le brij kaze ti, of all towers that 
is the highest (L.. 137); lemasepozwnst le ad’mus brd kece fi, his brother is 
taller than his sister (L. 231). 


kesra or (Leech) kuzra, a horse (L. 08, 138); lem Joba manzum sawa kuetra 
brede lina, in Jaba all horsea are good (L. 140); ehdna kuz*ra umar katdet 
4, how old is thy horee? (L. 221); le pardna hustras cin mydna thana 
meanaum, the eaddle of the white horse is in my house (L. 226); dezin kus're 
dak Khem thd, put the saddle on the horse's back (L. 227): fe ddaw kustra 
dake Khoon spora gi brichal téna, he is nittiog cna horse under that tree 
(T. 280). [¢ Cf Bur. sagder. Cf. the word tard, a mare.) 


1é, 18, le, this, that, he: lem, leseo, lemas, lau, le-na, tae, ldei, tee, le aan, For 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 263-4. [Cf. V. ca-de, he, me, 
they; P. Ala, that, enia, of this; Kh. hemn, him; Sh. rd, he; K. ele-dite, 
they ; Mavcbi Bhi}, 44, he. ] 


lei. in tot eur (Leech. ivi eer), gold (Li 45); cee taki. 
lega (Leech), wood, {Pubt. largai.] 

Idi (Leech), red. (Bkr. leAifa-. | 

takai (Leech). a tail. (Psht. fekoi.) 
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létik, a0 roany ; létik sonscragdna chéna khidmat aw da kevem, for so many yeara I 
am doing thy service (Par. 29). Of. datdei, kaliei. [With J2-tik, ef. te, and B- 
é-gyak, W. i-ti, G. a-ta, Sh. a-ohdk, Kab. yityna*, Gar. a-te.] 
ma, from, ste. For examples, see Granimar, p. 274. [CGar. wf.| . 
ma, termination of lem, see ld. 
ma (Leech a), a mother (L. 48). [M. mdi, Sh. mali, Kab. mdy*, Pra. mide, 
Paht. mdr. | 2 
é, a68 ao. wo 
mii (Leech sig), the face (Leech). [B. rwkd, Kh. ssukh, 8h. nukh, Kh. ge 
Skr. mukha-. Cf. the following words meaning ‘before ', B. alia dala 
ti-mikh, W. myuk-ne, Gar. mika, Sh. macd, NM. mathé.|  - 
magar, but (Par. 29). [Paht. magar, mang. } 
mahai (Leech), a fish. [Psht. maAai.| 
méthe, always (* = hamdsha) ; lé mécha mé-khoré wd, thou wast always with me 
(Par. 31). [ Psht. bemésha. } 
mikona, before (L. 90); mydaa mtkana bo, walk before me (L. 338) ; forinctly 
in the past time (L. 187-190). [V. t-aike. Seo ma.) 
mala (Leoch, mhcla ), 0 father (lL. £7, mal; 101, mls); myiine mala la aire 
thduda mancum broek war lengd ti, my father has dwelt for a long life in 
that small house (J. 233); 
wala tam kere, the father made compassion (Par. 20); ssele bichi, the 
father saw {bim) (Par. 20); mala tine navkardxosi art, the father said 
to his servants (Par. 22); chdéna mala id breda butec kukhto, thy father. 
elaugltered the good calf (Par. 27); mal gaua pulrasi suwdd dita, the 
father gave auewer to the elder son (Par. 31); 
mydna mal* brok mazdurduo wana, of my father there were many wrvants 
(Par. 17) ; ohdiut mala thdna maneum, in thy father's house (L. 223); 
aird pul*r mole ditenas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 13); 


mala tarafe 4, he came in the direction of the father (Par, 20); 
ai mala, O father! (Par. 12, 18, 21); 


metla, fathers (L, 106) ; dé wale fina, there are two fathers (L. 105); 

waite, of fathers (L. 107) ; 
meba-me, from a father (L. 104) ; 

malas, te males gd, his father (pron. suff.) went (Per. 28) (ee Greer, 
p. 270); 
alas, le than malas ti, that house belongs to the father (IL. 103); 

materi, to the father; le katt wnalazi dim, give thie letter to the father (L 


103) ; md anu mained bazwm. I will go-to my father (Par. 1): de mnlen 
jewas dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29); 


melas, to fathers (L. 108); . 
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- malas, from fathers; lema tre bad*xa malasi khobar ut &, information has 
conse from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). [M. mala, Sh. mal, 
Keb. aot’. Sh. walé is the inasculine of wali, mother. See wa.) 

mal, property ; eattle cpl.) ; ewre pul*s fanw mal jama kere, the younger eon collected 
his property (Par. 13); a enw wal chic kere, (when) he had wasted all his 
property (L. 11); hi chdne ndl-watn chi kere, who wasted thy substance 
(Par. 30). 

la mata taksim here, he divided the property (Par. 12); madla-aanzuia, from in 
the property (Par. 12) ; 
tive malas (? pron. suff.) chi kere, he wasted his property (Par. 13) (ses 
Grammar, p. 270) ; 
mel (pl.), le ddaw tine mal tgarf ts, he is grazing his cattle (L. 329) 
i Psht. mas, property, cattle.] 
malieh (Leech), cotton. | Pabt. malisch. | 
mulk, a country. 
malk*, le muth* manzuin ek ad*ma la ghare nati ga, (?) he took refuge with a 
nian of in that country (Par. 15); 


malke, le mulke manzam brok grawi we, great famine became in that country 
(Par, 14) 


mulkaei, la bé ga dur mulkaci, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). [Pebt. 

mulk. | 

manas? married ; mydna tréras put'r le mydua spazam monas ti, the son of my 
uncle is married to my sister (L. 224). 

munideib ; wd coma sisndsib ad ti, it ia not proper for me (Par. 19); mast mundoth 
nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 21); khnesdli karan mundeid wa, to do 
rejoicing was proper (Par. 32}. [| Peht. mundetd.] 

menace, in; from among. Fo: examunples, see Grammar, p. 275. [V. munj, Kah. 
mane, Gar, m2, M. maz, Skr. madhyé. Cf. Keh. wanzum*, intermediate. | 

a’ mar-, die; mira, die (impve.) (L. 83) ; ao lemaji odastani mard gam, I die here 
of hunger (Par. 17); mera g@ wa, be had died (Par. 24, 32); ck dén mira gd 
té, a cow has died (L. 83). [Psht. m, 7.) 

ware (Leech), the neok. [Psht. marai.] 

mivch, in kangana wirch (Leech), black pepper. |[Psht. mrach.] 

morgh, (Leech! morg&a, (pl. mer gddna), a bird (L. 76). ([Psht. morgd*.] 

murghawt (Leech), a duek. (Pre. murg4-dbi. | 

_ mritht (Leech), sweet, [H. machi, Kah, mya/h", 8h. moro, Skr. mrgfa-.] 

mie (Leech), meat. (Sh. mos, Keb. mdz, Skr. matea-.| 

mafd, in mal-matd, see mii!. 

mozilir; myona mal brék maadurino wina, there were many servants of my 
father (Par.17); (4au macdurcuo chum mé sama karé, make me equal among 
thy servanta ‘Par. 19). [Both Pashté forms.) [Psht. maedar.] 


 -TmaAgT. Be ee tes oo 

& .cane-aufix. puree le-na art, the son maid to bim (Var. 24); breda 

_ jatad-na (? jaémadna, pl.) and, bring ye 9 good garment (Par: 22) ; tena bias 

“oi, he said to him (Par. 27). '(V. pu-nd, to; W. ho-we, ¥. panes, G. 
ptre-na, M. Pht. aes, from ; GU. we, of ; ¥. o-na, in. | ! 


aa, interj. no! (L. Ua. 


ga, ad, negative ; axdaran gdwe nype xe wei, hi henrt was not. for gulng. inside 
(Par. 28) ; laai 43 ad dita, no one gave te sim (Par. 16) ;{ sumdeth wa i, it is 
not proper (Par. 19, 21); é@ mat taal beineiar ad dite, thou didst not give me 
a kid (Par. 29) ; av chana hukuin-ma beh) nd@ gite, 1 did not go outside ied 
order (Par. 20). [Psht, ag.} 

nad, nine (L. ft and Leech). 


naghdra, kettledrums ; gidin nayhira domdia. awd tt, the sound ol singing, 
kettledrums, and drums-(Par. 26). [Peht. vagddre. i | 


nakh (Lesch), a hoof, (Cf. Psht. adkhun, a nail (of finger or toe).| 
aukh (Leech), a nail. [Peht. nak.] : 
wakar (Leech), bad. |Peht. sdkar, useless; Kesh. wakira, bail.1 


nauker, & servant ; ck tase naxkarie go (read gc) tt, he has gone ty one his own 
servant (Par. 26), {Peht. #dtar.} 


ail", green (Stein). [Sh. ##ld, Keb. ayal”, Skr. uila-.| - 
ndm, a naine ; Chana ndm ki ti, whai is thy name’. (DL. 220), fPeht, nda} ie 2: 
adr (Leech war), fire (L 63). [Psht. nér.) - . _ 
nag, the nose (L. 34). [Kxh. nast, nas.] 

nasi (Stein). nash (Leech), the nose. [P. nis, adst-an; Keh. anal, waa.) 


aati, in le mull’ monzun ck ad‘ina la Khare nati ya, (). be took refuge, bent a 
mau-in that country (Par. 15). 


vazar, Bight ; chdna nazar manzum: gunagdr bém, iv thy sight, T Abia sinner 
(Par. 18); 50, chana nazaram manzam bok yunoydys a in thy salt I m8 
great sinner (Var. 21). [Psht. nagar.] 

ps (Leech), a leg, [Pabt. pa. (CF. the next.] 

padi, a foot (L. 32); pade manzum pati tetya, put 3 ye shoes ( a oun), on bis fect 
(¥ foot) (Par. 23). [W. pa-pé; P. pa, pat Sh. pa; Keli. pid; Av. Paidho- 3 
Skr. pada-. Cf. the preceding. | 

padekahar (Leech), lightning. 

pidawdn, a herdsman (1. 59). [P. padawéa.} 

phagdai (Lecch) ( ? pagdai), a turhan. | Paht. pagrai.| 

phalla (Vcech), grain. { ?a misprint. ef. Psht. géolla. But, on the other 
hand, of. Kah. phot", grain.) oe oh ee ate 

phanat, eee pand, 

prihla, area conpiliated ; téé pias here, coneilinted hive Par. m) (Pe 
_ pakhuld. 
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pukki: (Leech), cooked (Hindéstani). 

pahir; le pakirasi ek ana dd, give one anna to the fagir (L. 84). (Afrid! Psht.) 

peti (Leech), bread. 

plan (Leech), broad, fat (adj.). [Psht. plan. | 

pow (Leech), wool, [Kah. phamd, pham. | 

paad, shoes (* a shoe); Leech, phanai, shoes; pade mansum pani teiya, put ye 
shoes ( = a shoe) on Iris feet ( * foot) (Par. 22). (Paht. pasa.) 

pans, in le panu, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

pond, distance, journcy; ao az gasa panda-khum ga wama, I have walked a long 
way to-day (L. 224). Cf. pant, a road, path (Stein). [ Psht. pand | 


pondi faery the calf of the leg. [Cf. Pabt. parkat, the calf; puadai or pandai, 
the heel. 


pants (L. 5:, pants (Leech), five. [B. pueh, W. pitch, V. weh, P. pony, Gar. 
peats, K. pons, Eh. panj, Sh. (Puniali) pweh, Kesh. panty, Gar. pany, M. 
pas, Av. pancha-, Skr. pafichan-.} 

pons bé, a hundred (L. 15). 

pansi (L. 10), panet (Leech), fifteen. 

péra, wee da-para, under da, of (Psht.). 

pore, 2 after; ld pore, 5 after that (Par. 14). [| Psht. pérd, up to, beyend. ] 

prégi, he was sent (Par. 16). [Cf. Psht. prégd*!, to set free. | 


préla, draw thou (water); Awt-ma uwe préla, draw water from the well (L. 287). 

pordaa (Leech, peranna), white; parana (Leech, poranna) ear, silver (Li. 46) ; 
le pardna kuz’ree xin, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 

prran (Leech), a coat, [Paht. patrakan.] 

piratha (Leech), thirst. 

pas, after; pos diyan-ma ao gima, after beating we went away (L. 178); teuk* 
dace pas, after a few days (Par. 13). | Peht. pes. | 

piehé,a cat (L. 71). (Peht. pishd.) 

postahat (Leech), leather (Psht., untanned hide). 

pati, after; lema pati male tarafe @, after that ( ? this) he came in the direvtion 
of bis father (Par. 20); patf-hana, behind (L. 91); chdua patt-kana héenik 
baddnn de é, whose boy comes bebind thee (L. 239). [W. pat, G. Keh. pate, 
Sh. pAat#, Gar. pata, M. paté.| 

pettr (Par.), putr (L. 55), puter (Leech), a son ; kdla md some (or maci) muendetd 
na ti ki chana pur aw dém. now for me it is not proper that I may be 
thy eon (Par. 19, 21). 

pel'r, sg. nom. le mydna pul’r miyd ga wa, this my son had died (Par. 24); 

le ain gaun pul’r tyckaldn manzam wa, hie elder son was in the fields (Par. 
25); la gate per gawecs kiwm ga, that elder son went into anger (Par. 28) ; 
china la pui*r 6, this thy son came (Par. 30); le bad'na mynue poir UH, this 
child ie my son (L. 34) ; 
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ptr, subject of trans. verb in past tense. edré pufr mala ditanae, the 
younger son said to his father (Par. 12); sure put'r ténn mal jame kere, the 
younger son collected his property (Par. 13) ; 


prt*r (obl. sg.); lema ad‘mes put*s khum mé brok dilina kere tina, 1 have made 
Many stripes on his son (L. 228). 


putre-na le-na ari, the son said to him (Par. 21). 


putrasi; mala gana patrass Jawad dita, the father gave auswer to his eldest son 
(Par. 31), 


Voc. ai patra, O aon! (Par. 31). 
petra (pl. nom.) ; ek ad’mas do pultra wana, of a certain man there were 
two sons (Par. 11); chane mala thane manzwm katiei patra tina, how many 
sons are there in your father’s house? (LL. 223). [ B. pafr, W. piatr, K. 
pity, G. prt, Ksh. pathts, Av. pechia-, Skr. putra-. 
pyas (Leech), an onion. [ Psht. psy. | 
re, in gré re citane, ? meaning (Par. 17). 
ragha (Leech), a plain. [| Ci. Psht. rag, a meadow. | 
ram; ila ram kere, the father made compassion (Par. 20). (Cf. Ar. rahm.] 
riig (Leech), the thigh. [ Psht. ran, ] 
rupat, A rupee; le répai le adamant dé, give this rupee to him (L. 284); lemaa 
shisi dowadi rupai kimal ti, the price of that is two rupees and a half (L. 
232); lema-ma la riijpai achkito, take thess rupees from hiin (Ts. 235). | Paht. 
riipai. | 
mises? \ Larch), a rope. [ Psht. casei. | 
ree (sic.) (Leeeh), true | Cf. Psht. rast. 
viet (Leech), night (Hindi, v2). 
sabe (Stein), tomorrow. | Paht, eat. | 
sidis (Leech), little. |? Psht. xéde, abraded. Cf. also sura below. | 


shi (Leech, shai), a thing; lems shisi kimat, the price of this thing (L. 282). 
{ Psht. shai. | 


shhad (Leech), cold, | Cf. Ksh. shehol!, B. hile, | 

shale (Steins, a coat. | > cf Psht. shalmny, trouscra, or sil, a shawl, } 

shimnda (Leech), the lip, ! Pshr. shiiada. | 

ah ptt, a shepherd (1. SH); LORD &ho myand sh piss: bé khé, * the food of the 
sheep Us: also the food of me the shepherd (Pay. 16). [ Psht. ehpia. | 

sketton, a devil oL. G1). | Psht. shettaa.| 

samo, postpos. with, together withh fénu déstdua soma ghuskali keve, (I) made 
rejoicing with my friends (Par. 29), 

Forming a dative ; mé seme (or ssaei) wnadaid wi Ci, ib ia not proper for 
ane (Par. 19, 21); 
2yv2 
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like, equal to; fénu mazddrdao Rhwn mé eama karé, make me equal 
among thy servants (Par. 19). 
[ Cf. Skr. eama-, equal ; sam, with. ] 

sano, all; forms plural, mén camo tre dd*mo kharasi da baram, we three men all 
go to town (L. 17). [ Cf. Skr. eama-, together. | 

ett 1 (Leech), thin. 

atm 2 (Leech), a leek (Cf, Ar. smu, Sindhi thim’, Bal. etc. thom, W. tum, garlic. ] 

sand (Leech, save), a dog (L. 70); chéna sande dante brok trighna tina, the 
teeth of vour dog are very sharp (L. 146); pl. sara (L. 148); atriza sand, 
a bitch (L. 147); pl. the samo (L. 149). [ W. tel, K. shér, G. shund, P. 
sharing, Sh. shd, Kesh. hin", Av. span-, Skr. dun-.] 

win, > postpos. of gen.; le dn gana pul‘r, his elder son (Par. 25). 

sen (Leech), » liedstead. 

sansay, a year ; le mydna dé pinzisanear té, the age of my daughter is fifteen 
years (L. 111); étik sansarugdna ohana khidmat au da kerem, for so many 
years I do thy service (Par. 29), [ Cf. Ar. aan.] 

apogkwat (Leech, spagmas), the moon (L. 63). [Psht. epdgerai, } 

spanai (Ieech), thread. {Psht. spaseai. } 

apéra ga, mounted ; le ddam huztre daka khum spara ga brichat téna, he is seated 
on the back ofa horse under atree (L. 230). [Psht. eparédi, to ride a 
hore. } 

epaz (so also Leech), a sister (L. 50); mydna tréras put*r le mydne spazom 
manae ts, the son of my uncle iv married to my sister (L. 225); lemus 
spazunsi le ad‘mae bra kaco ti, hia brother is taller than his sister (L. 291). 
[B. aus, V. sina, W. ade, G. ease, P. edi, Kh. tepusdr, Gar. tehpd, Sh. sah, 
Skr. avarde-. | 

stira {fem. seré), young, small. For examples, eee Grammar, p. 278. (Cf. 
VP, avratala, Sh. shad, ehudar, Kah. shur*, a child. Cf. also sda above.) 

eurd (Leech etrd), sun; euré, the sun; az ewrd brada ti, to-day the eun is bright 
(L. 62). [T. ef, W. ods, K. edrs, G. eurt, P. etir, M. swir, Gar. sir, Sh. afiet, 
Keh. sd’. | 

eat, card. seven (L. 7), (Leech sath). [B. set, W. edt, V. sete, P. G. K. 8h. 
Gar, eet, Kah. sat-, M. eff, Kh. sot.) 

safo (Lerch), card. seventeen. 

eatdra, card. seventeen (L. 10). 

sathan (Leech), trousern. 

siren woman; eka efré fé, there is one woman (LL, 52); Je eiré mydana khtwa #2, 
this woman is my wife (L. 53); brada etréd, a good woman (1. 128); mydna 
thana mangam brdk bradé str4 fina in my house there are many good 
wumen (L. 130), 


(B. W. iehtri, K. iatré. P. ehlika, Sh. chei, ch2i, Kah. triy, Wkh. eéréi, Skr. str.) 
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stdre, a star; az broke store fina, to-day there are many stare (L. 64). (Psht. 
atorai.) 
striza, female, she-; sriza sand, a bitch (L, 147), bitches (L. 140); Ai china 
malmafé strizi khum chi kere, who wasted thy substance among women 
(Par. 30); strfzy (Leech), a wife ; etrizy &kh (Leach), a she-came): striay 
fault (Leech), a she-goat, [Cf. etré.] 
saw, sawa, all. For examples, see Grammar, p. 279. [Kah. adr", Shr. sarve-. | 
eawe (Leech), a hare. [ Paht. ede m. eawa f.] 
sawab, a cause; ki sawad H, why? (L. 94). [Palit. sadad.| 
#i, verb substantive (L. 158, pres. sg. 4); ¢é tém, tina, tine, tte, fiza. For 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 287, 292, and 294. 
[G. thana, Gar. M. thi, he is. Cf. Skr. athéta-. | 
fo, tu, te, té, thou ; td, tao, chana, chanam. For examples of all these forms, see 
Grammar, p. 251. 
[B. W. K. @. Kh. Sh. éu, Gar. M. td, P. td, Kah. th, thon; Kash. chydn', 
Gar. chAd, thy.] 
tha, put thou; le cin kuztra dak Ehum thi, put the saddle on the horse’. hack 
(L, 227). 
[Sh. frm, Ido; Kah. chdwun, to place; Skr. “dha-, or ,/athap-, pat. ] 
than, a house (LL. 67); chana than bradu ts, thy house is good (L. 23); lemo thaa 
sura fi, his house is small (L. 28); le ¢hdn malas ts, this is the house of the 
father (L. 102}; brada adamase than bégha ti, the house of a good man 
is near (L. 120); . 
thana; mydna thana menzsum broek bragé etré tina, thore are many good women 
in my house (L. 130); chana mala thdna manzum, in thy father's house 
(Li. 223) ; mydne thdana weanzum, in my house (L. 3206); mydna thana-ma 
chana than brada ti, thy house ia better than mine (L. 133). 
thdnast; kha thinast hogda 6, when he came near the howe (Par. 25): au ag 
thanasi éma, | come to the house to-day (L. 80) ; 
thandn; eawa thaniwma china than brada ti, thy bouse is better than all 
houses (L. 134). 
{Peht., Und. than, a cattle-stall; Skr. ethdna-. | 


tekai (Locch), a scabbard. [Paht. déhai.! 

takatm, partition ; li mdla taksim kere, he divided the property (Par. 12). (Psht. 
tageim.) 

tdnn, own (=Hindi apad). For examples, seo Grammar, p. 286. 


[W. G. tanu, Gir, tasi. own: P. tenik. Kh. tan, M. £8, Sh, tomo, Kah. pana, 
self; Skr. d/man-, self. | 


tana, under ; le ddam kue"ra daka khum spdra ga bricnat fone, he ia seated on a 
horee under a tree (L. 280). 


tandr (Leech), a thunderbolt. [Psht. éandar. | 
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tandrai (Leech), a monse. 
tre, ted, three (L. 3); tre dé, eae ee (L. 118) ; tre 64, sixty (1. 13); tre 
hiaw dah, seventy (Is 12). 


4 K. treh, W. tré, Sh. chéi, P. Alé, @. thia, Kh. éroé, Koh. tp*A.] 
fre (Leech), salt. 


- tro, thirteen (L. 10 ; a0 Laeeh). 
/tar-; tare, bind thou; démea khum tare, bind (him) with a rope (L. 236). 
[Psht. ter*?.] 


teraf, direction ; male farafe %, he came in the direction of his father (Par. 20). 
[Psht. teraf. } 


irighus, sharp; china sands dante brik trighna tina, your dog’s teeth are very 
sharp (L. 146). [Cf. Psht. trikh, bitter; but Skr. tikeAna-, sharp. | 

trikht (Leech), hitter. [Psht. trakh.| 

tror, an unele ; mydna tréraa put‘r, the son of my uncle (1.225). [Cf, Paht. trdr, 
an saunt; hut ‘rak, on uncle. Possibly there is a mistake in the original. } 

tarwati (Leech), a sword. {Cf. H. talwar, taricdr; Paht. tira. | 

tattte (Leech), hot. [H. éaé; ef. Psbt. td.) 

feabar (Leech), cloth |: misprint for teadir; of. Paht. tsddar.} 

teonds, fourteen (L. 10). Leech, feondss. 

duk (Leech), little ; teuk* dace pos, after a few days (Par. 13). [Cf. Psht. ¢2d.] 

teckel (* ),a field; le ain grea pale teakalén manztom tod, his eldest son was 


in the fields (Par. 25). te adam tinu taakalduai prégi, that man sont (him) 
te his field» (Par. 15). 


teuksara, but (L. 96). 

bhi, a ahe-goat (L. 151); pl. teal (L. 152) ; tedle-teindar, a kid (Par. 29) ; atvizy 
teadi (Leech), a she-yoat. 'CF. Pat. ekélat, Gar. chél, M. adil. | 

lasmbar (Leech tefatar), iron WL. tl). | Bur. chomar.| 

tainda, a kid (L. 151); ct. taili-feinlar, a. ¥. (adli, bir leinda | Leech), a he- 
goat. |: (Cf. B. eho, W cha} 

teonda (Leech), sre feanda. 

lavndor, see teali nud teinda. 

teanzwra. a cock (the birds (L. 72). 

a’ bear, graze (eattle) , /* adam préai orrani tavrei, that wan sert hin to teed 
sheep (Par. 1513 fe dam fina (F hinws wa! brekkte khora kha teart th, 
he is gravitg his cattle on the top of the hill (L. 220). { Paht. dgarer*t, to 
graze; WOK. ¢iar. sh. p/ehar-, Kah. ‘ise, Mo “ade, Av. Ske. 
NY char.,} 

tir, asking: lemos tir kere, he asked (Par. 26:. 

seor (Leech), four, ser lgewor. 

teat (Leech), the hack, (C1. Paht. faut, the nape of the seek. j 
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tyawor, four (Leech tsor) (L. 4) j teawor bé, eighty (L 13); teawor biew dah, 
ninety (L. 12). 
(B. shto, W. shtd, P. Sh. char, G, chav, Kh. Gar. chor, Kah. fgdr, M. aagr, K. 
chau, Av. chathtecdro, Skr. chatur-. | 
teiya, prot ye; ‘ema asto mancum angur taiya, pade mantum pand teiya, put ye a 
ring on his hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 
[Cf. G. awteau, put ye. 
sod, wa, he was, we, wdma, wana, waz, ‘twdaa. For examples of all these forma, 
see Grammar, pp. 258 and 295. 
[Cf. Pelt. we, he was. | 
wa (Leech), water. See wed. 
waki; mé exro wama lema wakta khum, 1 wes suiall at that time (L. 162); fo 
euro wie jango wakta mancem, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163); 7e adam dar wa galiz wakta khum, that man was away at the time 
of theft (L. 164). [Psbt. seag?.] 
wana, Bee wa. 
wrani, sheep; prégi wrani fsarwi, sent (him) to feed sheep (Var. 15); wranin 
Kho, * the food of the sheep (Par. 16). 
(Cf. Paht. wrai, a lamb; Or. wras, a sheep. } 
wrinde or urinde, in asta wriade (urinde), > he embraced (Par. 30). 
wasa, adv, down (L. 88) ; ioe aa under, brickel waza, under a tree (L. 230). 
wads, waca, nee wa. 
yoya (Leech), a bear (the animal). (Cf. Paht. gag, a bear, yop a she-bear, 
Possibly Leech’s yaya is a misprint. | 
sabselda (Leech), an earthquake. (Psht. calsale. Possibly Leeth's word is a 
misprint, ) 
shibba (Leech), the tongue. [Peht. zhida.] 
sam (in dbazam), see \’ bo. 
seminddr, a cultivator (L. 58). [Psht.] 
emarrei (Leech), a tiger. [Psht. smarai. | 
ein, a saddle; fe pardna kuztres zin mydua (hdna manenm, the saddle of the 
white.horse (is) in my house (L. 226); le sin kustra dat Khum tha, put the 
saddle on the horse's bavk (L. 227). [ Peht. ein. ] 
sae (Leech), barley. [Cf. H. jow; Skr. yoer-.} 
ryed (Leech), yellow; brass. (Cf. Peht. sigey, with both meanings.) 


GILGITI SHINA. 


Although the avvount of Shipa given in the pages of the Survey was only published 
in 1019, it had been prepared several years previously. 1¢ was based on materials which, 
while they were the best available at the time, were not always accurate or complete. 
During the interval that elapsed hetween its preparation and its publication no further 
materials came within my rcach, but since then the language has been made the object 
of serious and detailed study by Lieutenant-Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer, C.1.E., who was 
Political Agent at Gilgit from 1920 to 1924’. To him T owe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for a quantity of material (including a complete grammar) which he has from 
time to time most kindly sent me. ‘These necessitated such heavy corrections in the 
pager of the Survey devoted to Gilgit! Shiga, that I have thought it best to rewrite the 
whole section as fullows. In these pages, the numerous exumples have heen taken 
bodily from Colonel Lorimer’s grammar, and I would here express my thonks for his 
permission to utilize them in this manner :— 


I. PRONUNCIATION.— Colonel Lorimer wrote his Shina worda according to the 
system of spelling intreduced by the International Phonetic Association. This is far 
more accurate than the somewhat rough and ready system followed in the Survey, and 
takea account of minute differences of sound which hitherto I have not attempted to 
distinguish. For the sake of uniformity, I have transliterated his Shina words into the 
Survey system, and in so doing, I have more than once been compelled to represent two 
differen: letters of his transcription by one letter in mine’. If, in doing this, some of 
my spellings arc inaccurate, it will be underatood that the fault is mine, not his. With 
this understanding I proceed-to explain the pronunciation of Shina. 


Besides the usual pairs of vowels, a (the sound of which fluctuates between that of 
the @ in ‘America’, and thal of the « in ‘but ') and a, ¢ and 4, 0 and 8, u and@ we have 
aleo &@ and 2. The letter & indicates the sound of the a in the German word ‘ Mann’, 
or the short sound corresponding to the longain ‘father’, and @ that of din the 
French word ‘ ptre’. These two vowels are often uncertain in their pronuncia- 
tion. The vowel & is quite often sounded ns a, as in deh or ash, today; and 
@ is often sounded ase, as in chéi. or chei, 8 woman ; jabé-jo, from property, but fap 
(nom. sing.), property. In the following pages I shal] mark 4 and @ only when I am 
certsin that these sounds are correct. In other cases, I shall writeaande. In addition 
to these I represent by a the sound of the a in ‘cat’, which is occasionally heard, as, for 
instance, in the word achAi or a¢hAs, an eye. Similarly 6 represents the sound of the o 
in ‘on’, which occurs in chén, leisure, and a few other words. There are 
several diphthongs. The commonest is at, which has nearly the sound of y in 
‘fly’. It is sometimes pronounced like ef, and is so written by some authoritics 
on the language. General Biddulph represents it by cys. The diphthong aw is 
eranded like the ow of‘how’. The emer s 6 in diki, the termination of ne infinitive, 


1 “While ae pages were ining through th the prews, there was s published Dr. t. Cirabicaa Bailey’ a very tall baa: 
plete ‘Grammer of iLc Shina (Sind) Lengoege’, (London, Royal Asiatic Boriety, 1924). Unfortanstely tte appearance wae too 
late for me to make wee of it. 

* For ingiaace, I represent toth ( ulonel Lormner's 3 and bis 4 by a, hie land b's i by i, aad his u aad his ty by « 
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do not indicate a diphthong, the two vowels being separately sounded, as in ¢hdihi, 
pronounced (hd-iki, to do. 

The sounds represented by the letters u and o are often interchanged. Thus, dégu 
or dégo, be gave. Final vowels, especially 2 and e, are very commonly elided. Thus, 
mas, mas’, or mas, by me; aehpusd or Sshpus, the horse; guléro, gutérn, or yntéer, 
in & house ; dijélé, dijéfe, or dijét, to a daughter. 

As regards consonants, the most prominent peculiarity is the frequency with which 
sounds which in India proper are aspirated are here aspirated so slightly that the fact 
is hy some writers not shown in writing. Examples pre mukh (sometimes written meuk), 
a face, Hindastini mukh; kAoiké (sometimes written kéiki), to ent, H. khand ; khofoiki 
(kofdiki), to ask, H. khdjnd, to seck ; Likhbiki (likoiki), H. likhnd, to write ; thoiki (¢déké), 
to do; ad*ti, with, H. sd¢h. The sonant consonants g, j, d,d, and } are indeed, as in other 
Dardic languages, never aspirated at all. Thus, bago, a share, H. bhdg; mazé, among, 
H. majyh. 


The fricative sound fis not uncommon, as in befr, ibex-down; lafa, a pace, 
nifaidiki, to arrive. It doea not appear to be used as an initial, but the aapirate ph is 
generally sounded like / with or without a slight p-sound preceding it, as in "fal (or 
fal) thdiks, to throw; "fata (or fatw), afterwards; *fumar, a flower; "Aiik, vexed, and 
many others. The eound of the ¢h of ‘ think’ does not occur at all, and that of ‘this,’ as 
well aa the kh and gd corresponding to the Arabio »¢ and ¢, respectively, do not 
occur except in borrowed words. 


There are four true cerebralsoundein Shina. These are represented by gh, ch, ¥ (or 
gh), and ¢@ (ory). The letter gh is sounded like a strong Indian cerebral # ha, and simi- 
larly ¢@ (or r) is eounded nearly asin India. The letters ch and j are sounded by attempt- 
ing to pronounce ch and j, respectively, with the tip of the tongue curled back so as to 
come in contact with the highest part of the roof of the mouth. Former writers often 
represented ch by ér and j by jr, and accordingly these sounds will often be found so spelt 
in the specimens of Shind dialects on pp. 186ff. of Vol. VIII, Pt. ii. But suoh signa in no 
way represent the sounds of these letters, which are pure cercbrals, When the letter # is 
in close proximity to a cerebral letter, it itself becomes cerebralized to », and is then 
pronounced as in North-West Indis. Sucha cerebralization occura in the word ‘ Shina' 
itself, in which # has become # owing to the proximity of the true cerebral sh. 


The sounds represented by the letters ¢ and d are not dental, as in India, but are 
alveolar, as in English. In some words these sounds are post-alveolar, but, in such 
cases, they are certainly not cerebral. Natives of India, when transcribing these post- 
alveolars, write thein as cerebrals. In the cosea in which I have noted them, I have 
indicated the sound by putting a dot under them, aa in &fdgo, be brought ; bado or baro, 
great ; lut it must not theretore be assumed that the sound is eo distinctly cerebral 
asin India proper. Judging froin the specimens received by me, when an Indian tries 
to write Sbina in the Persian alphabet he is uncertain aa to how he should represent 
the sounds of these Shina post-alveolars, sometimes writing them as dentale and some- 
times aa cerebrals. For instance a writer in tranecribing a Sbind passage for me 
had to write the word gdf, a howe, on two occasions. In one place he wrote =f and in 
the other ©S. Thin was quite natural, as no Indian alphsbet has any character 
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accurately indicating these alveolar and post-alveolar sounds. In the same way it will 
be found that other authorities differ as te whether, ¢.g., a word should be written with 
t or & or with ¢ or d. 


B usually becomes p, when it finds itself at the end of a word. Thus the word for 
‘property’ in the Parable ia *jab-, with an ablative singular jabé-jo. But the 
boniinstive singular is sap, not jab, because the 4 is here final. So, the Shing word 
corresponding to pahib, is adip, not séib. Similarly d, when final, becomes ¢. Thus we 
have a genitive dud-é, of milk, but the nominative singular is du, not dud. 


II. ROUNS.—Gender.—There are two genders, masculine and feminine. Many 
masculine nouns end in -o, the corresponding feminine termination heing -i. Thus, 
pocho, a grandson; péchi, a granddaughter: dddo, a grandfather; dadi, a grand- 
mother: male, a father; mali, a mother (aleo used to mcan ‘a mother’s sister'). Sex 
is, however, generally indicated by different words, as in Udbo, a father; dje and ma, a 
mother : dshpo, a horee; bam, a mare: déno, a bull; gao, a cow: jd, brother; o2, a 
sister; and eo on. Some nouns indicate gender by prefixing biro, male, and sonchi, 
female. Thus, Liro sk@, a dog ; sonchi shi, a bitch. 


Number.— The nominative plura] of most nouns ending in a vowel ends in 2. Some 
nouna 6nding in a consonant, especially when feminine, form their plural in 2, but 
othera, especially masculinee, in /. 


Many nouns of relationship form their plurals in -dré or -r@. Thus,— 


Plural. 
ja, a brother. jare. 
2, a sister. saidre or séare. 
@, a daughter. dijaré or dizhiré. 
gyen or grén, a wife. gyinare or grindre. 
didi, x grandinother. dadiaré or dadare. 
shash, a mother-in-law. shasharé. 
*fipi, a paternal aunt. *fapiare. 
négh, a daughter-in-law. naijare. 
jaye, a sister-in-law. jajare. 


The word pach, 3 son, iv quite irregular, ite plural being daré. Other irregular 
plurale are :— 


Plural, 
kane, an egg. hanéjé. 
dala, a water-channel. dalejée or dalyé. 
bdr, a load. beri. 
dar, a door. dari. 
herao, a husband. berakul. 
darigh, a yenr. barije. 


ahd, a dog. shit or ehittoi. 
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Case.—There are very few variations in the declension of nouns, although the 
different terminations have each variant forms. The case terminations are as follows. 
The Accusative is the same in form as the Nominative :— 


Singular. Plural, 
Nom. and Acc. ..., 0, #. -@, -i (nee above), 
Agent. -(@). -9(2). 

Oblique. -é. -0, -&. 
Gen. -é. -0, -U. 
Dat. -2(@). -#(a). 
Abl. -jo, -ju. 770, “fit. 
Loc. I. -r(o). -r(o). 
Loe. II. -ch, -7. -ch, -). 


It will be seen that there are several forms for each case. In each inetance the 
most usual form is given first. The use of the others depends partly on the personal 
equation of the speaker, and partly on the ewing of the sentence; but in the nominative 
singular, while many nouns take o or ¢, others have no termination at all. When a termi- 
nation ends in @, e is often substituted. 

In the terminations -s(2) of the Agent, -4(@) of the Dative, and -r(o) of the 
Locative I., the final e or o is frequently dropped. so that the usual terminations are -¢, 
-#, and -r, respectively. So, the final -2 or e of the Oblique singular is often omitted. 

The termination of the Agent case is added to the Nominative. The Oblique case 
is really only the genitive put tos special use. The terminations of the Dative and 
Ablative are added tothe Oblique Case, so that they usually appear as -2f and -djo, 
respectively, in the singular, and ae -of (or -w/) and -ojo, respectively, in the plural. 
The Locative I. case takes either 2 or a in the singular, and ususlly « in the plural, so 
that we get -ér or -ar for the singular, and -wr for the plural. The Locative Il. 
generally takes + in the singular, so that we get -ich or -ty, In the plural the termina- 
tion is added to the oblique case, so that we get -ooh, -oj, -neh, -t). 

The Locative I, has the meaning of ‘in,’ and the Locative II. has the meaning of 
‘on', with, of course, in each case derivative meanings. 

It will be remembered that the vowels o and w are often interchanged. We have 
an example of thie in the word géf, a house, which becomes guf- in all cases except the 
nominative-accasative and agent singular. In other reepecta it is reguiar. Thua:— 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom.-Acc.  géf, a hquee, gufi, houses. 
Agent. goted, a house. gutis, houses, 
Oblique." gut. guto. 
Genitive. guté, of a house, gwto, of houses, 
Dative. gutét, to x heuse. guint, to houses. 
Ablative. guféyo, from a house. gufnjo, from houses. 
Locative I. gufér, itp @ house. guser, in houses, 
Locative TI. gutich, on a house. gutej, on horses, 


In the bove I have given only the moat commonly used forms. The other termi- 
nations given above can also be used. 
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If a noun ends in o, there are a few irregularities. Thus :-— 


Nom.-Acv. mantjo, & nan. manisd, nen. 

Agent. mani jus, 8 Man. mansjae, men. 

Oblique. manije. manijo, wean i. 

Genitive. maniija, of a man. mantijo, of men. 

Dative. mandjet, to a man. manéjot, manéjuj, to men. 
Ablative. manijejo, from a man. mani.fojo, manijujo, from men. 
Locative I. manijer, in a man. mandjur, in men. 

Locative IT wantijioh, on a man. mani oj, mantijuy, on men. 


The following are examples of other nouns in the nominative and oblique cases. It 
will be observed that some present slight irregularities. 


Singuler. Plaral. 

Nowizeatire, Oblique. Nomlpative. ” Oblique. 
ad, a sister, f. eaté saiard saiéro. 
J4, a brother, m. jawe jara jaro. 

(And so other nouns of relation in the plural as described above.) 
g%, a valley-river, in. gaié gare gaiyo. 
bédeha, a king, m. (gen.) bidehae bddshaie badshdo. 
(but dat. bidshat) 
pa, a foot, mn. paé paie pawo. 
(There are two different declensions of nouns in 4.) 
bali, rope, f. bali bale balyo. 
tari, a polo-ball, f. tari tarée tario. 
(There are also two declensions of nouns in 7.) 
mélati, a girl, f. mélaie malaid malaio. 
di, m daughter, f. dije dijare dijaro. 
(See the nouns of relationship above for the plural.) 
"fecha, 8 mosquito. "fiche "fiche *ficho. 
dart, hig game. daria ast ot 
(There are also two declensions of nouns in 3.) 
et, a needle, f. sae std eéo. 
ahi, a dog, m. Te shies or ahi shito. 
edo, a bridge. eawe sauwe eanion. 
bardo, 8 husband, m. beranwe berdkeul berakulo. 


(This word is irregolar in hoth numbers.) 
Most nouns ending in consonants are regular, sach as :— 


marich, a mulberry, f. mdriché mdrdcha mériche. 

*funer, a flower, m. *funare *funare ?funaro. 
Irregular is :— 

tlar, & door. déré dari ddro. 


See also the irregular plurals given above, on p. 380, 
We now proveed to deal with the various cases in greater detail. 
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The Accusative is always the same in form as the nominative. Thies gives rise to 
no difficulties when s noun in the acdusative is the object of a transitive verb, for, in 
that case, the subject is always put into the case of the Agent. Examples are :— 

mishté mightd *funaré Yéoufet dédnen, (they) give fine flowers of many kinda to 

Joseph. 

mae (agent case) fai di tOm pacha bdchumus, I want your daughter (as a wife) for 

my son. 

The Agent case' plays a more important pert in Shina than in Indo-Aryan lsn- 
guages. In them the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case only when the 
verb is iu one of the tenses derived from the past participle. In Gilgiti Ship&,’ om the 
contrary, the subject of a transitive verb ia put into the agent case in whatever tense 
(even the present or future) that the verb may be. In this respect, Shiné agrees with 
the Tibotan spoken to its east. But, assuming that this case in Shiga is an agent, 
asin India proper (which is not yet proved), all memory of the fact seems to bave 
disappeared, and, ao far as meaning goes, it is treated as a nominative, and the verb agrees 
with it in gender, number, and person, and is not put into the third person as in India. 
Thus, we have mae damus, I give ; (ue déino, thou givest ; bidehde déin, the king gives; 
sue din, the sister gives; and so on. The termination of this case is -s¢, -se, or -2. The 
last is only uscd when the nominative ends in a vowel. Thus, we have pichsé, not 
pache, from pach, a son. But, in the plural, as the nominative ddéré ends as a vowel, 
we may have dérésé, darése, or dares. 

This case is used not only with the finite tenses of a verb, but also with participles 
and other non-finite forme. Thus :— 

khiikeé khé, fat thituk khé tushum-atk, hoe rdedf adi déinie, ‘the pig(s) having 
eaten, I eating what-is-left-over would be satisfied,’ (and) no one used to give 
to him. 

The Genttice singular is given above as ending in -¢ or.-e, ae in gus? (or gufe), of a 
howse; but thie termination varies with different speakers. Sometimes it is heard 
ending in -é, -¢:, or -adi, or in various intermediate sounds. Examples are :— 

gufé kof, the wall of the house. 
gufer ahd6 debpé' tilde han, in the house is the eaddle of the white horee, 
hofe ek hésdwald-jo, from a shopkeeper of the village. 

The Dative is formed by adding -f@ or -/e, usually reduced to /, to the oblique case. 
Thue, guféfe or gufa/, to the house; gufufé or gufuf, to the houses. 80 :— 

chuno piched babe? régu, the younger son said to the father. 
dur kaydkdfé gou, he went to a far country. 

The Ablative is formed by adding jo or ju to the oblique case. Thus :—daljd-so 
toatt nikhalé, draw water from the irrigation channel. So said-jo jigw, taller than the 
sister ; Adfdwald-jo, (bought) from a shopkeeper; shikdra-jo fotu, behind the fort. 





‘I have, in the abeve parasigm, given an ageut case to gif, 0 house. This form, in the instance cf this word, le neces 
warily hypothetical ; for ‘houee ' enn hardly be the on bject of o transitive verb. 

‘In the Shing of Astér, Gures, Drus, and Dah-Hans, and, toe certain extent, in thet of Chilas, there are twe agent 
eases. One ie used as in Gilgit] Ghing, bat only for the subject of a verb in a tense not formed from the past participle The 
other fs need for the subject of a verb ins tenes formed from the past participle. The uss, therefore, of this meond form of 
the ogent onre ia more like the use of theagent case in Hinddetanl and other Indian languages. See Vol. Vill, Pt ii, 
pp 107 ond #11. 
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The Firat Locetive is formed by adding ro as explained on p. 331. The final vowel 
is usually dropped, so that the termination is generally -ér or -a in the singular, and -ur 
in the plural. This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition ery or arn, 
in, inside. Thus, gufé-ro or gufé-r, or gufar, in the house; gufw-r, in the houses. So :-— 

é kityér kiri kéner polo, in that country there arose a violent famine. 
anu shakar tative bildkun, thia sugar is to be melted in water. 
anued schhiur fuk pélun, he has cataract in his eyes. 

The Second Locatire is indicated by the termination -j or -ch. It ig uaually pre- 

ceded by i in the singular, and by w or o in the plural. Thus :— 


ch¥she cheraj (nom. chert) gyé, having gone up on to the top of the mountain. 
ashpich 'fal bigas, I mounted the horse. 

ashpich tilén dé, put the saddle on the horse. 

sumich fat han, it is lying on the ground. 

hadshaé hukemich, on the king’s command. 

This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition, ajé (see below), but 
is sometimes used with it. Thus we may have méchich or méchich ajé or mach afé, all 
meaning ‘on the tablo,’ much as we should say ‘up on the table.’ Similarly, tdehtj 0/2, 
on the roof, 


The Seffic of Unity. If k is added to a noun, it gives the force of an indefinite 
article. It is generally preceded hy the vowel é, but if the noun ends in 9, this is simply 
changed to u. The noun with this suffix is then declined like an ordinary noun ending 
in a consonant. Thus, Adi, country, kiyck (for kii2k), a country, kiyekd, of a country, 
dir kéyékéf géu, he went toa far country. The noun inay also be preceded by the in- 
definite pronoun ke, some, or by the numeral é&, one, as in wandjo, man; mantijwk, a 
man; ko mantijakaii(or ék mushdke) di daré tail, of a certain nan there were two sons. 
As another exaniple of A noun ending in 0, we inay take ishpo, horse; dshpuk, a horse. 
This & sometimes has the force of tne definite article, aa in musha-k, the man; ¢hitu-k, 
the thing done. 

This suffix is not used only with nouns substantive. It is found added to the inde- 
finite pronoun ko, anyone, whoover, as in kouk. It probably also accounts for the Anal & 
im jék, anything, something, and is even attached to the verb Aan, is, in the phrase maii 
jek hanuk 6 thait aki han, whatever is mine is thine. 

It is sometimes used with nouns in the plural, aod then indicates a group or body, 
asin du shake shaderi ashpar, (a body of) two hundred mounted followera. Here the 
suffix is added to shal, a hundred. Similarly, we have dai@k, a decade, and maiaruk, 
a single game animal, but saaidrak, a herd of such animals. 

Other case-relations are indicated by postpositions, of which the following are the 
principal :— 

ajé or aji, on, upon, above. It is added to the oblique case, but the final vowel of 
this is usually elided. Thus, (hai halam mach’ aji fat hen, thy pen is lying 
on the table. As pointed ont sbove, this postposition is often used in 
conjunction with the second locative. 

gi, gd, gimi, or gtui, by means of, with (in an instrumental sense). It ie used 
with the accusative, which, aa we have eeen, is the same in form as the 
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nominative. Thus, chartitus ajéui chéluk-gi ma sharminda tharégo, the thiet 
haa made me ashamed by an extrnordivary trick ; séagho hiwo-gi, with a 
sincere heart; mas tu jak-gini ghidem, I will beat you with a stick; 
tgirao-gini jékur thoiki, to do the hair with a razor, i.¢, to shave. 

hack or kachi, near. It takes the oblique case, and closely corresponds in ita 
use to the Hindi pds. Thus, é mda tom jamdate-kach Haiabin batyén, 
Haiaban remains with hie wife for a month; wihéd fom maélé kachi bujum, 
having arisen, I will go near my father. 

kar, kavt2, kavyo, or kari, for, for the sake of. It takes the oblique case, and cor- 
responds to the Hinddstani (é) icas{é. Thus, khiski charerdike-kar, (sent 
him) to feed swine; anu sababe-kar, for this reason; anésd-bari, on 
this account. With this postposition, the final vowel of the oblique caee is 
usually indistinctly pronounced, and may sound aa a or i, as in wéa-kdr 
goun, he has gone for water; anu kom sichdiki-kdr mas mash thamus, 
IT am making practice in order to learn this work. 

kir, beneath, below, under; 4irfé, to below; Atro or kiro, from under. Both 
these take the oblique case. Thus, o (vméd-Air, under that tree; junek 
bufe-kiro nikhato, a snake came out from under the stone. 

maja (strees accent on the final syllable), in the middle, between, in: majd-jo or 
majné-jo, from among, from in. These take the oblique case, but the final 
vowel @ of that case is apt to be sounded sea. Thus, Nagir bedo */iti 
gaéké-maja han, Nagir is (situated) in a very narrow valley; sandakée 
majne-jo mat pésdr nikhalé, get my shoes out of the box. 

mughhd, before, in front of, ahead of (both of time and place). Except as stated 
below, it takes the ablative, asin ma-jo muchho wate, he came before me; 
ari waidike-ju auchho daré-ji dang dang thé, before coming in knock at 
the door, When the sense is ‘in front of,’ ic. ‘iu or into the presence of’ 
(equivalent to the Hindostani edmné), it takes the oblique case, as in 
ma-muchho wato, he came before me, i.e. into my presence. 

*fatu or fala, ufter, behind (hoth of time and place). It usually takes the 
ablative, hut sometimes the oblique. Thus, kés2 shio tuxjo "fala wden, 
whose hoy comes behind thee ?; dpe dazé-jo *fatd, after a few days. 

aa‘ti, sdali, or sa°ti, with, in company with. It taices the oblique case, but the 
final vowel @ of that case often tends to become 0. Thus, ma-ed*tl wd, 
come with me; ko ashtan lolyo Ashpo-ed'ti yer gdun, which groom has gone 
ou with the chestnut horse ? 

Tn addition to the Inetiumental formed by adding gi or gini, ete., n few nouns form 
an instrumental with the aid of the suffixes -o for the singular and -d for the plural. 
Thus, ro Mir Sdipé shadaré hatd-jo tura (or tarid) ghiditun, he has been beaten by the 
Mir Sabib’s eervant with a whip (or with whips). This form occurs only with certain 
nouns, and is rare. Compare kéryo, for the mke of; kire, from below ; and ajonb, 
from ahove. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives ending in o (and nearly all do 90) form the feminine 
singular in #, and the plural of both genders in a. An adjective agreos with its qualified 
noun in gender and number. The final vowel is apt to be slurred over to a, and this 
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makes it difficult to eay whether there is any agreeing in case, to the extent of having 
an oblique form. The final vowel of tho adjective is sometimes dropped altogether 
before another vowel, but this ie not very common, except that it may always occur 
before the abbreviated forros 'aw, ’wa,'s for han or fan, he is, and Ain, she is. Thus, 
mighf’ 'an, for mighfo hun, he is good ; mighs’ ‘in, for mighfi hin, she is good. : 

An adjective, when used attributively, precedes the noun it qualifies. As an 
exception, we may note the fact that the word difo, all, frequently follows ite noun, as 
in jak bafé hairdn béin2n, all the people become astonished ; 2 bdfe, we all (agent 42 
bitfés). 

Comparieon is effected by putting the noun with which comparison is made in the 
ablative, as in ané méch résé-jo uthali Ain, this table is higher than that. The super- 
lative is made with the aid of the ablative singular of bdéfo, all, or of the ablative plural 
of bajo with a demonstrative pronoun, or of the ablative plural of the noun with which 
comparison is made preceded by béfo. Thus :— 

anu musha bitd-jo mighto hun, this is the best man. 
anu mushé oni bafu-jo mighfo hun, this man is the best of all these. 
anu ashpo bite dshpu-jo mish{o hun, this is the best of all horses. 

A liet of the principal Numerals will be found in the Standard List of Words and 
Sentences. 


III. PRONOUNS.—The pronouns of the firat and second pereons are :— 


I, Thou. We. You. 
Nom.-Acc. mit tu be tgo. 
Agent. mas, mase tus, tusé bes teoa, tous. 
Oblique. ma, ms tu, tt ats (au, fso. 
Genitive. mas, main that, thait asai, csait =—s_ teat, Cgatt. 
Dative. maflé, maf tufé, ful, (Gf asel teat. 
Ablative. majo tujo asujo teejo, laogo. 


Examples of these pronouns are :— 

ma buyuw, I will go. 

ma agh gata! ganue, I have walked on foot today. 

shilitki eabalich ma sdiki dubwmus, because of the aching I cannot sleep. 

chardjus ajoni chélak gi ms sharminda tharégo, the thief has put me to shame by 
an extraordinary trick. 

chek mére-karté ma rafégo, for what reason did he etop me ? 

wae that di tom puchét béchwmus, I want your duughter (as o wife) for my son. 

mat kondls, my atick. 

mai chéi dahpé han, I bave three horses. 

Khudaié-kar mati hdlich jak a{2, for Ciod’s sake take pity on my state. 

ani khachi bam mat ginaréguno, you have made bought to me this worthless mare 
(t.e. you have made me buy it). 

maf (él aieh, it ie not known to me. 

mat (om gdf dish dé, give me ao place (i.e. a lodging) in your house. 

mu-jo muchhéd wato, he came before (4.¢. ahead of) me. 
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ma muchho wato, he came before me (i.e. into my presence). 

m-kar Kashgdré-jo rae dk migh{o tshpo walerégun, he has caused to be got (é.¢. 
has obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 

ma-sa°tt w4, come with me. 

ma-kach +upaié nish, L have no money with me. 

hukees bili tu-ga ed, it has been ordered that you also should come, 

mas (u juk-gini ghidam, I'll beat you with a stick. 

tu-ga dasét hardn, we shall take you also to the desert. 

tus kachak gachéf walége, at what price did you buy it ? 

tha$ dishér koe kim thai, who will work in your place ? 

thai katdr 0 sandakér hin, your knife is in the box. 

tut kkabar dam, I will give you information. 

bala mas tut zhék régonus, what did I say to you yesterday ? 

tu-jo ma "fataki-&, tu-jo ma ghevi-2, am I balder than you, am I blinder than 
you 

léghtai ti-kachk wam, I shall come to you tomorrow. 

hukam bili bé-ga won (or fe0-ga we), it has been ordered that we alao should 
come (or that you also should come). 

ekkana ro chhit bul to, b@ gyé baion (or teo gyé batét), if he comes late, we shall 
(or you will) have gone. 

bé-ga teo maja avi dir hin, this is the boundary between us and you. 

ané rupaid teos ako maja baga, divide this money up among yourselves. 


There are at least three Demonstrative Pronouns, each of which can be used as a 
pronoun of the third pereon. These are o and ro, both used when the object is remote, 
and enw or nw, used when the object referred to is near. O and ro may therefore be 
translated ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ or ‘that,’ and anu or mu by ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘ it,’ or ‘this.’ All 
three have distinct forms for the feminine only in the nominative-accusative and in the 
agent singular. In the other cases of the singular, and throughout the plural, there is 
no distinction of gender. It may be added that, strictly speaking, o belongs to the 
Puniali dialect. The usual Gilgiti word is ro. 


Asin Indian languages, demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where we 
ehould employ the definite article, as in the sentence thas katdr o sandébér hia, your 
knife is in the box. Other examples will be found below. 


When these pronouns are used as adjectives, they agree with the noun in gender 
and number, but do not change for case. In practice, however, the final vowel is often 
dubious. 


The declension of 0, be, she, it, that, the, is as follows : — 


Bingular. Pieral, 

(Common Geader}. 
Nominative-Accusative. masc. v, fem. a, é at. 
Agent. masc. ds, fem. de aise, 
Oblique. de? (comm. gend.) no, ainm, 
Genitive. esd, dedi, eto. Cino, aiwdi, eiund. 
Dative. 20d ainold, cient. 
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Ablative. dee-jm aine-sts. 
Lwoative I. deer atnur. 
Locative IL. asieh, duty. ainuch, ainus. 


The following are examples of the use of this pronoun :— 
fa nalé dé, be will give dancing (i.e. will dance) 
és o kbm akdt thégua, he has done that work by himeelf. 
és¢ go! gyd, going to his (fe. another person’s, not his own) house. 
ded shuter dk bazibanak eeul, there was a necklace on her neck. 
dee fatii, after that. 
x8 aj! shin chitviénen, they place the boy on the top of it. 
dino-maja ékeé régo, one among them aaid. 
In the following the pronoun ie used adjectivally :-— 
(a) Masculine singular :— 


© mantijo ma-muchho walys, bring ye that man before me. 


0 tdta tom kiyd-jo sugém dd kir waii bddehd} salam théen, the parrot, coming from 
its own country down through the smoke-hole, says ‘salaam’ to the king. 
tekiinie fom tom guté-jo lik o mushdt walénen, the relations, each from his own 


house, bring food for that man. 
(6) Feminine singular :— 
mas téen-aki @ chet tut ahd tharom, I shall now at once get that woman to accept 
you, 
t chéyd shaker dk kdo aeul, there waa a bracelet on the woman's arm. 


é khéné-jo ané khén bosinét nas ro néi pashigunus, from that time to this time 
T have not seen him. 


¢ kityér tamdsha théeni«, in thet country they were holding festival. 
é khénét tan, up to that time, up to then. 


(c) Plural (common gender) : -- 


ai jago-jo o sho dar gyé baiyen, the lad, going far away from those people, sita 
down. 


The declension of ve, he, she, it, (hat, is aa follows :— 


Rioguler. ideceen Gales 
Nominative-Accuaati¢e. masc. ro; fem. ré ri. 
Agent. must, rds, roed ; fom. rdeé ris, rind. 
Oblique. read (comm. gend.) rino, rian. 
Genitive. réad, réséi, ete. rino, rindi. 
Dative. reset, readied rinofd, rinul, rinot- 
Ablative. read-jo, -fu rind-j ws. 
Tecative I. rdnér, résar rinur. 
Locntive IT. résich, résij rinuch, rinus. 


The following are examples of the use of this pronouns :— 
1o bald Guld-jo jas bal, he started off from Gilgit yesterday. 
balde-jo 10 rogilo han, he hav been ill since yeaterday. 
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ro ma-jo muchho aifato, he arrived before me. 

ro bido Aairan bul, he was muoh surprised. 

majo ré jek bd migh{s biti, how was she better than I ? 

mas fo nét pashigunus, [have not seen him. 

ro-ga lip tharén xuyém dé ajsé, him also he hurled up through the sinoke-hole. 

ré aké e4°*ti harigd, they took het with them. 

réa ako-kar béchin, he wants it for himself. 

ros anu kom tom ikhliar gé thégo, be did this on his own authority. 

tus dégardi gach doikt hano. yd raa ddiki hon, either you or he must give the 
price of the sheep. 

tu pashigi ta, rés-ga jadu thik’ ’in, when she sees you, she too will do magic. 

réx2 dxhpo mai ashpée-jo mighto han, his horse is better than mine. 

vésé ek péchak asul, he had a son. 

mas rde2 raioikat-bachik néi walumie, 1 do not believe what he says (lit. to his 
saying). 

résé nom jek an, what is its name ? 

raed! buydl thd, explain to him. 

pos rapaie rését doik bais, it will be (necessary) to give five rupees to him. 

mas reat ho thégax, I made a call to him (é.¢. I called him). 

reef (or résé-ju) kujd, ask him. 

ma résd-ju yér bé gas, I went on in front of him. 

‘jakun ddl ’ thé, °ft thé résd-war, saying ‘ may she become an ass,’ blow towards 


her. 
Khudds sho dashlati i kis haranis, God best knows who used to take them awny. 


ris akb-majd jekek churi thigén, they have committed some theft among each 
other. 
nei rino-2a°ls birga thén, they will fight with them again. 
réno-fatd roa-ga hat thé gof wan, he too, running after them, comes to the 
house. 
rino-maja 2d htn, there is eamity between them. 
In the following the pronoun is used adjeotivally :— 
(a) Masculine singular : — 
ro mandjo, that man. 
() Feminine singular :— 
ané pin ré piné-jo mighfi Ain, thia road is better than that road. 
{o) Plural (common gender) :-— 
mas ridu mauije obdr pachdr thdgas, I brought the two men face to face. 


ri jak fati-muchho hanuwk ba{2 cheriité hand, the people living round about 


are all thieves. 
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The deelension of anu, he, she, it, this, is as folfows. A variant of it isnw, which 


is declined in the same way, with the omission of the initial a of anu. It may be 
remarked that forma of the pronoun ## also occur in the village dialects of Kashmiri. 


Pinral, 

Singular. (Cemmcn Gender.) 
Nominative- Accusative. masc. anu ; fem. ana, ané ani. 
Agent. masc. aexed, anus; fom. anise, anise, anis. 

anie 

Oblique. anes anéeno, andwu, 
Genitive. anéee andedi, eto. anené, anéndi. 
Dative. anézet andunt. 
Ablative. anéad-jo anénu-jo. 
Locative I. ander anésur, aniner. 
Locative IT. andsich, anéat) andnuch, anénuy. 


The following are examples of the use of this pronoun :— 


ann tut yaphki Aan, he is fit for thee. 
and mait di né, she (this woman here) is not my daughter. 
an adé fat thé, leave this so. 


mas anu néi béchumus, ame kyéio mulu nish mas ginumne, I do not want this 
one, but because there is no other I will take it. 


anued bujdikes rek wish, be does not intead to go (lit. of him for going there is 
Do intention) 


anus tim hyiio-gini km théen, he works with hie heart (i.e, enthusiastically). 
anus ann mor thé loko géu, saying this, he immediately went off. 
onus ann kim phatan thégu, he did this action on purpose. 


dashiamus anus hat thégun, andedi hiph wdan, he looks ss if he bad ran, he is 
breathing so (lit. I know he haa done running, bis breath comes). 


ondedt jek thédenen, what do they call this (indirect object in dative) ? 

ondsd-ju fats, after this. 

anded-jo basko maf derkdl nish, I do not want (lit. to me is not required) more 
than this. 

mait-ge anded-kar walueus, for this reason I too came. 

andtioh hélo vidkun, a patch should be put on this. 

ended hakér 50k rdano, what have (you) to eay in regard to this ? 

ended s8'ti mae chdnwm, I shall send it with this (person). 

anédno-majé bédi forak hin, there is great difference between then. 

anéno-mejd ko paeand théeno hin thé, take whichever you like of these 


In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally -— 


(a) Masculine singular : 
anu bse mati hon, this thing is mine 
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anu kiméi mai jek chara nish, of (1.e. for) this matter I have no remedy. 
anu kiln mas ten pdzhdikefé herwm, I shall take thie grain now for grinding. 
bufé bawed ana sanddkd-jo nikAalé, take everything out of this box. 
jak bite onu mandjé-jo ndrdz han, everyone is disgusted with this man. 
(b) Feminine singular :— 
ane dishd-jo mai pésdr kos harigun, who has remeved my shoee from this 
place ; 
é khénd-jo ane khéw bosined}, from that time to this time. 
and pon r2 pénd-jo might hin, this road is better than that road. 
and méré hakér, in regard to this matter. 
ant khachi bain mat ginereguno, you have made me buy this worthless mare 
(lit. you have made bought to me this worthless mare). 
(c) Plural (common gender) :— 
ati jard, kiri waidiker, dasd-jo migh{é might? *fumard wal, Yisufit déonen, 
the brothers, on coming down, baving brought beautiful flowers of varied 
kinds from the country, give them to Joseph. 
ani chées Ydeus pashi katerd-gins jas tom natho chininen, jds..., the women, on 
seeing Joseph, some of them cut their noses with the knives, some. . 

The Genitives of the personal and demonstrative pronouns are used as Posseasive 
Pronouns. 

Equivalent to the Hindi apna, always referring to the subject. of the sentence, is the 
Reflexive Possessive Pronuun tomo or tom, own. It is treated like an adjective. Thus: — 
mas that cdi tom puchdt béchumus, I want your daughter for my (own) ton. 

mat tom got dish da, give me a place in your house. 

rée anu kom tom thhliar gé thégo, he did this on his own authority. 

mdlus tome shadarut hukam thégo, the father gave order te his servants. 

uskenia Lom tom gute-jo tiki o mushét waldnen, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

ded jd tomi sare-jo jigo han, his brother is taller than his sister. 

The Reflexive Pronown is aki or 4k, self. Ite oblique form is ako or ake, which is 
alan used for the accusative. Thus :— 

mas aki pashigas, I saw it myself. 
be ako-kach chhtwigo, hc kept it with himeelf. 

Equivalent to the Hindi dpas-mdé, is ako-maja, among themeelves, ae in :— 

rie aho-maja ger théigé, they quarrelled among themselves. 

It is very doubtful if there is any Relatice Pronowns in the language. Soinetimes 
the Interrogative Pronoun ko appears to be used as such, but an cocurrence of this kind 
is rare. Asa rule the two cisuses are simply stated in juxtaposition, the relative clause 
being put first. Thus :-— 

omaniije bald wate, 2k riipsi ded/ dakwn, » rupee is to be given to the man who 
came yesterday. 
bala wato mati ajo, onu hen, thin is the man who came yesterday. 
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Asan example of the use of ko, it is not incorrect to say .-- 

0 manitjo, ke bala watus, dsh-ga watun, the man who came yesterday has also come 
today. But this construction is not usual. 

The /nterrogative Pronowns are bo, who ?, which ?, what ? (animate), and chek or seh, 
which ? what? (inanimate). Either may be used adjectivally. In that case, ko, like 
other adjectives, agrees with its noun in gender and number, but not in case. On the 
other hand chek or sek, when used as an adjective, is invariable. 

The pronoun ke is declined as follows :— 


Plaral. 


Singular. (Common Gender.) 
Nominative-Accusative. Masc. ko; Fem. ké kai, kéi, 
Agent. Masc. kée, kose ; Fem. kee, kais, kaise. 

kee? 

Oblique. keae kaise. 
Genitive. kéné, kesdéi, etc, kaisé, kaises, ate, 
Dative. keaét hated. 
Ablative. késd-fo kaisd-jo. 
Locative I. késér kaveeér, 
Locative II. késsch, ete. kaistch, etc. 


The following are examples of its use :— 
ko dahton lolyo ashpo-ad'li yer goun, which groom has gone on with the chestnut 
horse ? 
ané dishe-jo mai pézar kos harigun, who has removed my shoes from this place ? 
thai dishér koa kom théi, who will do the work in your place ? 
anu kégas kéeé-kar han, for whom is this letter ? 


The pronoun chek or jek is doctined like a substantive in the singular when not used 

adjectivally. Thus :— 
bala mas tui zhék réganua, what did I tell you yesterday * 
anuse hnkér sak réano, what have you to say in regard to this ? 
réaé nom shék han, what is its name? 
cheke nom khajeno, of what are you asking the name 
theké-kdy, for what? on what, aceount ? 
réed-kar jek Aukam hin, what order is there for him ? 

The interrogative pronoune are also used as Indefinite Prononns, Ko may take 
the form ko-ga, and chak may take the form chdk2k, meaning ‘a thing,’ ‘ something.’ 
Thus :— 

ko adi watén, no one came. 
ko-ga wato to, rinnt dé, if anyone caine give it to them, 1.¢. give it to whoaver 
oomes. 

The genitive of bo-ga, is ktsd-ge or kded-ga ae in basd-gd kat han to, dé, whoee-ever 
the wood is, give (it to him). 

kéedt proand thdthi. to approve of some one. 
mafé chek fiks dz, give mo eome bread. 
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mas chekek béchumue, I want eomething. 
mai zhdk chara nish, I have no remedy, ic., there is nothing I can do in the 
matter. 

Zhéga, with a negative, means ‘ nothing,’ not anything, not any, amin zhaga nish, 
there is nothing. 

Pronouns of Quanisty are aohék or aiyak, 20 much, s0 many, and kachak, how 
much, how many? The latter may be used either as a relative or as an inte ive. 
Examples are :— 

achak gin kachak awdjin to, take so much as ia necessary. 

achak #éi gin, don’t take eo much. 

kachak mantjé han to, aiyak kurtsié welé, bring as many chairs as there are 
people. ; 

twa kachak gachéf waléga, for how mueh price did you buy it ? 

dnyo Yasinél kachak dézo pon han, how many days march is it from here to 
Yasin ? 

IV. VERBS.—A. Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive.—The present 
tense of the Verb Substantive has, in the singular, separate forms for the Masculine 
and for the Feminine. In the plural it is of common gender. It is conjugated as 
follows :— 


I am, ete. 
Srmevias. Poreat. 
Mascatine. Feminine. Commaca Gender. 
1. hanus, Aunus hanie hanie, hands. 
2. hano hané hanet. 
3. han, hun, hano, hanw hin, hani han, ond. 


The accent throughout is on the first syllable. 
In the third person singular, the initial 4 is often dropped, and the remaining ‘an, 
‘ua or ‘in becomes an enclitic. Thus, mishf{o Aun, he is good, becomes migh{ ’-'an, and 
miphti Ain, she is good, becomes mighf’-'tn. In the aame person, the forms without « 
final vowel are those most commonly used. The following are examples of the use of 
this tense :— 
mas lén-aki busdike! chak Auaws, I am ready to start at once. 
ma reed civa hanus, Iam his surety. 
tue dégarés gach ddiki hane, you are to (i.e, must) give the price of the sheap. 
agar wishdikel taidr han, the fire is on the point of going out. 
anus tuft yaghki hau, be is fit for you. 
jek bef? anu mand je-jo "lik han, everyone is disgusted with that man. 
that dshpo han-d, have you a horse ? 
that jak kém ‘an, what business is it of yours ? 
rée? nom chek 'on, what is its name ? 
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_ that strat and sGraté-maja sek yilo hun, what difference is there between your 
appearance and this picture. 
anu shadar achdwo han baii, ama her komet aw Aun, this servant may be 
knave, but he is clever at anything. 
tén bilkut miphfo Aun, he is quite well now. 
‘thai yek tim hans to, mat chaga tha, whatever your business is, tell me. 
dod uchdikat rak Ain, it is his intention w run away. 
mat kim daper thaii jéh hajat hin, what business have you got with my affairs? 
thet katar o sondakér hin, your knife is in the box. 
and sandék apik fatil’ ‘wm, this box is a little broken. 
10 mighto bdiki nmdét hani, there is hope of his getting better. 
aindi-majd ék bavi girik tgak uthdi hani, there isa large boulder standing in the 
middle of the river. 
moat nasib jek hani lo, 2 bait, whatever my fate may he, that will come to pass. 
mat chét ashpé han, of me there are (i. ¢., I have) three horses. 
anyo Ydein2} kachék déco pon han, how many days’ march is it from here to 
Yasin? 
The Past tense bas three forme,—two longer, with / in the termination, and a 
shorter without J. The shorter form is conjugated as follows :— 


I was, ate, 
Sireciar. PLoBar, 

Macculine. Feminine. Common ‘Gender. 
1. asus ast asds. 

2. aso asé asdt, 

3. agus nai aed. 

The firat form with 2 is conjugated aa follows :— 

1. avulus asilta natdis, 

2. asulo asilée aaileét, 

8. avul, asuly astl, aetli asal, asild, 


In the third person, the forms ending in a vowel are not in general use. In both 
the above paradigms, the rtress accent is on the first syllable throughout. 

The second form with / is a compound of the two preceding forma, in which the form 
without 1 js added after the form with 1. We thus get asuiseus, I was, and eo on for 
the other persons. As indicated, the accent is here on the penultimate. 

The only example of the firet form that I have noted is :— 

ané mish’ agi, this (thing, fem.) was good. 

Examples of the firat /-form ars more cormamon. Thus :— 

¥en ga etrt pdérnlo ehtok aenl, there was a boy like the moon end the sun. 

réad ch prchak asul, he had a aon (tit. there was a eon of his). 

wachhd anv eshato agul, tan dp-dp shatilo bulem, formerly he was weak, now he 
has gradunlly become etreng. 

chilinjt chight) achak hin seul, bd par. boik bash aé vent, there was so much mow 
on the Chilinji Paws that there was no nbility that we to cross it (i. 4. thet 
we. Were unable to erose it). 
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akhanc mat ae asil to al mis barn otk, if there had been news to tive (iby ie r 
had been in‘ormed), I should have béen therr, 
sini] sao astl, the.e was « bridge over the river. 
anu dawai jamdat peri aril, the Dev's wife was a fairy, 
There is a negative verb substantive, nish or wash, aa Je is not, ‘are not,” as. in 
the following :— ~ 
anwed hujdekel rak nish, there ia no intention of him te go (ie he does not intend 
to go). 
anasd-jo Lasko mat derkdl wish, more than this is not necessary for ine (#.6., I do 
not want more than this). 
wnat léb nish, it is not known to me (i¢., I don't know). 
y6 kino ashpo wald, ya loiio. Periwd nish, bring either the black horey or the bay. 
There is no matter (which). 
Other tensea of the verb substantive are supplied from the verb bédtki, to becoune, 
The following are the principal tenses of this verb :-~ . 
Tnfinitive, béiks, bosk, or (in composition) 56k, tu beconie, the act: of becoming. (Phis 
can be declined like a noun. Ita oblique case is bathe.) 
Apocopated Infinitive, bé-. 
Present Participle (vontinuous), 65/2, a-becoming, becoming. 
Conjunctive Participle, 42, b¢, 646i, or bai, baving become, having beon. 
Future and Present Subjunctive, [ ehall become, I may hecome, etc. 


Strevraa, Pruten, 
Common Gender. Cowmon fender. 
1. bom, bain, bun, bam bon, baidn' 
2, b8, bai, baid! | baat, boiet! 
3. bait, aid, dat, bei béen, idin, daien' 


Preasent, I become, I am becoming, ete. 


Masnline Feminine. Commos Gender. 
1, Bbmus, damus baniis béunae 
2. déino hésne baanét 


3. bdin, béen bin bétnéd, bdenen, béenin 


Imperfect, I was heooming, ete. 


1. damasrs bawisiea bonasia 
2, déisn béiad bdaxél 
3, béie, bbes . bis btinie? 
Past (a), | bevoame, ete 
1. boleex bilts , biléu 
' 2. bude, bie bile oilet 
3 Bret, kel, bule bil, bli . he 
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Past (4), I hecame, etc. 


Masculine: Feminine. Common Gender. 

1. bigas bigis bigéds 

2. diad bige biget 

A. hucu, buge higi higé 
Perfect (a), I have become, ete. 

1. dulunus btlinia bidlenis 

2, buduno bilene biléndt 

3. bultn Blin bilén 
Perfect (4), I have become, etc. 

1. bigdnus, biganus biginis bigants 

2. bigano, bigano bigen? bigénet 

8. bignn bigin bigen 
Pluperfect (a), I had beoome, etc. 

1. balusus bilasis btléeia 

2. buluao bileee bildset 

3. bulus bilts bilasé 
Pluperfect (5), I had become, ete. 

1, dbigasus bigtsie bigéets 

2. bigaso bigtse bigdeet 

3. bigns bigis bigés 

Imperative. 
2. bo, become thou. ba, become ye. 


3. 56 or bde-d, let him or them he. 


It will be observed that in this verb the Past, Perfect, and biscartec tenses 
have each two forms, marked a and }, respectively, in the paradigm. In each pair of 


forms the meaning is the ame, 


This verb ie used not only with the meaning of ‘to become,’ ‘to be,” but is alao 


employed, with the infinitive of another verb, to mean ‘to be able.’ 


The following are examples of the use of this verb in all ite meanings :— 


Infinitive. 
Chilingi chtphij achak hin asul, bé pdr bdik bash nd aeul, there was eo much snow 

on the Chilinji Pass thnt we were unable to become across (é.¢., to cross) it. 

shakar fash ddiki kachi han, bdsdré-jo breko gindk-'un, the sugar is about to 


become finished, more must be got froin the beeaar. 
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jas boiké-jo muchhd, te imu-kach wd hukem gindiket, before you become started 
(i.c., before you start) come to me to get orders. 
ashpo er boikér rds dshpo samégo, on the horse becoming shying (i.¢., on its 
shying) he heat the horse. 
Apocopated Infinitive. 

ana khén b6-sinét, wp to this time being, i.¢., up to now. 

shito mighto b6-ri% wait Khabar ginen takerae, by the time the boy becomes better 
(lit. until the boy’s becoming better), the barber comes and enquires (how 
he js). 

Conjunctive Participle. 

tu aid bé baiyéno, having become thue you ait, i.¢., you sit thus. 

0 gala dito parulo bé yaiyen, he walks having become like a wounded man, t.e,, 
as if he were wounded. 

Futare and Present Subjunctive. 

lophfaidk buydtk bam, to-morrow I shall be able to go. 

akhér anu kom tue thdik b2, in the end you will be able to (i.¢., must) do thie 
work. 

hat khén bo-sinet tus mai dph ddik bei, by when will you be able to pay what you 
owe me ? 

tan Haiaban nisé-sdati chy boii, now Haiaban will become in love with this 
(Woman). 

poi rispaie reset doik bait, 2k rapaieék serir déik béi, it will be (necessary) to 
give five rupees to him, (im any case) it will certainly be (necessary) to give 
one rupee. 

tut lai baii, it will become known to you, i.¢., you will understand. 

mat nasib jek hani to, é bati, whatever my fate will be that will come to pass. 

mati bube batt to, tais eum dahé déi sik, if my father were (here). he would give 
your dust to the wind (f.¢., annihilate you). 

akhana ro mirije sik to, reed ptich réed dishdr Ra dati sik, if he died, his son 
would become Raja in his place. 

deh ranio résdt khat de, kyeto ro lophtaiike chal jaa bei, give him the letter 
to-night, so that he can become departed (é¢., leave) early to-morrow 
morning. 

Gultof bi-ga-dk tariker nifaidike-kar, 02 Chiléed-jo ashtai tarikér Giltdi-war jos 
bétk bon, in order to reach Gilgit on the twonty-first, we shall have to start 
from Chilés on the 18th. 

dashtamus cerdr that bit tser béin, I know your boots will cer naly go to 
pieces. 

and kurei and sandake-edati gati thé gand, kyelo ant beri baiye parulé bien, having 
put this chair together with the box, tie (it), so that the two half-loads may 
be equal. 

akhena ro Yasind-jo bujd sik to, Yasindi jak ba{d shursdr been ik, if he were to 
leave Yasin, all the people would be glad. 
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In the following the subjunctive meaning is emphasized by the addition 
of a :— 

rée ma-jo khujégu thai askpo gach gindiki bom-t ya né, he aaked me (whether) I 
be (willing) to buy your horse or not. 

wma Gl baidm-a, nei baiém-is, mat lel niek, whether I may be there or not is not 
known to me. 

shaiyad kiri gaidr barughé béen-%, perhape there may be duck (lower) down in the 
ravine. 

Present. 

dasdr haid thigas to, md oyano bamue, (when) I have played in the open, I become 
hungry. 

iuamat poi ritpai fén ddik béino, can you give me five rupees now ? 

badeha khush bédin jeri mur gi, the king becomes pleased at what the old womaa 
said. 

dil echach gyéi milaie aiar shak béin, the milk going on a straight (line) 
becomes full in (i.e., fills) the mouth of the girl. 

Hatabaw soda} jus béin, Haiabin becomes de parting (t.¢., sets out) for trading. 

guindn bin ma-kach ék manak giim béen, probably there is with me about a maund 
of wheat. 

tu-Jo basko "falako néi béen, there ia none more bald than you. 

laiak néi béen to, bas fat thea, if it cannot be found, just give ye it up. 

sak mighfo néi béen, the light is not good. 

na ro rukhsatiy bujdik béen, na fw, neither he can go on leave, nor you. 

her-khén anu dehpij bula dégé to, kugdo béen, whenever they have played polo on 
this pony, it becomes lame. 


With 2 intimating an implied question. and hence giving a subjunctive force, we 
have :— 


mand}-kachs manck gam bdin-d, yd busko bats, bush, whether there may be about 
a maund of wheat, or whether there is more, is not known. 


gumdan (fem.) bin, there is a presumption, Aeace, probably, I suapect (that), I 
imagine (that). 80 imkde bin, there is possibility, porsibly. 

bddahdd jumdut adan thé kechéré btn, the king's wife, hee-hawing, heeumes a 
mule. 


tabaker paid shak béenen, maggots became full in the dish, i.e, the dish became 
full of inaggota. 

anu hk "fale, kiyer kachaék chéyt aghré néi béewin to, chadio cheri nikhelé, as 
chéut eh ck thé dd, cut this one apple into sixty pieces, and os many 
women in the country as are not pregnant, to those women give one each. 


Imperfect. 


shuddro shakaj lomigo to, shdku chas bées, when be laid hold of the boys’ arm, 
the arm was becoming (i.¢., used te become) broken (i.c., the arm of one 
of the boys broke). 
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Past. 


teu tik khigaso, kashap ké vé oydxo bilo, you had just eaten food, why did you 
becoine hungry 80 soon * 

Mir Sdip tom shadard® chek thituj "fitik bul (or bulwn), the Mir Sahib was (or 
has been) displeased at something which his s-rvant had done, 

ro bala Gill?-jo jas bul, he became started (i.e., he started off) from Gilgit yester- 
day. 

edré-ji mai kon nilo bul, my ear became blue with the cold. 

vo lade hairan bul, he became much surprised. 

ek éket edali dul, one became with to the other, i.¢., one helped the other. 

uri patse (fem.) fash Lil, this money became exhausted. 

ma-jo v2 jek bé miph{é bili, how was she better than [? 

rds adé thoiker, befé rogha/é Lila, on her saying thie all became angry. 

ashpich "fal digas, I became mounted on the horse, §¢., [ rode. 

ané dishé-jo (x law bigs to, mas tu maram, if you became moved (i.¢., if you move) 
from this place, I will kill you 

Perfect. 

Yaeuf jono hum. Misert Badsha bulva, Joseph is alive. He haa become King 
of Egypt. 

gunn bin kdkae gala dite bulun, probably the partridge has been wounded. 

tén ap-ap shatilo bulun, now he has gradually become strong. 

ana satranjt jeék-na-jekek khachi bilin, this carpet (fem.) has become somewhat 
damaged. 

derum-bé-ainel ma-kdr mighfo ehuka ldik bigano ya néi, have you yet been able 
to pet me a good chogd or not ? 


Pluperteet. 


gule-jo yér-dl mat bawak fat drive, a thing of mine had been lying s short 
distance ahead of (i.¢., from my point of view, beyond) the houee. 

Imperative. 

mas béchnwiue tu pare ch€phich-asé bo, I request, ‘do you climb (s.¢, I want 
you to climb) up on to the top of that hill over there.’ 

tu jek bo to, mas tn maram, become prostrate (é.¢., lie down), (and) I will kill 
you. 

o al nét bat, let him not he there ! s.¢., may he not be there | 

Khudoiyh, and kachérdk bt, O God, may this (woman) become s mule! 

' jakiin bot’ (hé, *fa thd rded-woar, saying ‘ may she become an ass,’ blow towards 
her. 

With reference to the statement made above that bdiki often means ‘to be able,’ it 
may here be mentioned that the Sbhina for ‘ not to be able’ is dubadas. Examples of 
the use of this latter verb will be found under the head of Intransitive Verbs. 

B. The Transitive Verb.—In Sbiea there are two different verbal con jagations,— 
that of the Transitive and that of the Iniransitive Verb. These differ materiatly in the 
conjugation of the past teneca. Except in the Future tenees and in the Imperative, the 
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finite tenses have two genders each in the singular, while in the plural they are all of 
common gender. If, in the singular, the subject of the verb is masculine, the masculine 
form of the verb is wed, and if it ic feminine, the feminine. Whcther transitive or 
intransitive, and whether in a past tense or not, the verb agrees with the subject in 
number and person. There is nothing like the passive construction of the past. tenses of 
a transitive verb with which we are familiar in India. On the other hand, the subject 
of a transitive verb, in whatever tense the latter way be, is always put into the Agent 
case, as in mae ghidam, I shall strike. This custom, although the form iteelf is Aryan, 
seerns to he borrowed from the neighbouring Tibetan, in which the idiom is the same, 
and in which the Agent case also endsine. Thus, the Tibetan for ‘I’ is #a, but ‘I 
beat you’ ia sae khyod rdus. The Tibetan verb does not change for number or person, 
but Shina, while adopting this idiom, has at the same time retained its old Aryan 
inflexions, and does so change. 

The Infinitive, in its fall form, ends in -déhé, -dtk, or -dk, as in shéddiki, shiddik, or 
shiddk, to strike. This is really a verbal noun, meaning ‘the act of etriking’ and is 
declinable like any other noun, its oblique case ending in -dské. It is also used asa 
participle of necessity, as in phiddiki or phiddk, one who has to strike, one who must 
strike, one who ie on the point of striking. Am apocopated form of the infinitive is 
obtained by omitting the final -tki, as in shidd. This is used in the formation of the 
present participle, and also in certain adverbial phrases, sach as shidd-sin2/, up to the 
time of striking. 

A Noun of Agency is the same in form as the infinitive, as in shiddiks or pshiddik, 
(one who is prepared) toatrike, hence, a striker. It is really the infinitive em ployed in 
@ special idiom. 

A Present Participle (continuative) is formed by adding the poatposition ajé to the 
apocopated infinitive. Thus, phidé-'j2 or ghiddje, on striking, equivalent to our old- 
fashioned ‘ e-striking. ’ 

The Conjunctive Participle, or Past Participle Active, is formed by substituting é, 
éi, or até for the -dih¥ of the infinitive, as in phédé, ghidéi, or phédati, having struck. 
In this form the stress accent is always on the termination. Thus, phidé. Root-accented 
vorbs (see below) take the termination ¢ not 4. Thus, Aart, having taken away. 


For all ¥ the conjugational base may conveniently be assumed to be what 
remains of the infinitive after rejecting the final -dé4¢. Thus the conjugational base of 
phidinki, to strike, may be taken ae shid- and that of détké, to give, as d-. 


The tenses of the Transitive verb fall into three groups. The first group is founded 
on the Future tense, in which the personal terminations are added directly to the hase. 
Thus, wos ghid-am, | shall strike. This tense was originally a present indicative, and, 
as we shall sec from the exaniples, is atill occasionally employed as such. From this 
ao Frosent ix formed by adding fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive, as 
in wes shidamns, for shidam-Aunus, | strike. Again, an Imperfect is similarly formed 
with fragments #f the past tense of the verb substantive, as in mas shidemuens, for 
shidam-aens, | wih strikinp. 


In the sfoond person plural of these three tensen, the strese accent usually falle on 
the termination, as in shid'df, you will strike; shiddwet, you strike; shid@eti, you 
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were striking. Some verbs, however, prefer to keep the acvent on the base, end, in 
such verbs, the termination of this form is lightened. Thue, the verb Aardéki, to take 
away, forme Adrat, not dar'dt, you will take away; Adranéf, uot hardnét, you take 
away; Adrésd/, not hardeet, vou were taking away, These verbs, which may be called 
‘Root-aceented,’ have other peculiarities, which may be summarized here. Tho 
conjunctive participle ends in é, not 4, ss in Aart. not hayé, having struck. The second 
person singular of the imperative has no termination, as ia har, not haré, take away !, 
and the past tenses (see below) are formed with the termination -fg-, not -éy-, as in 
hartgo, not harégo, be took away. These forms will be dealt with more fully on subse- 
quent pages. 

The second group of tenses is founded on an old past participle, now obsolete, 
made by adding -égo or -égu'to the conjugational base. Thus, *phéd-dgo or "shid-dgu. 
In the first and second persons of the past tense, the personal terminations are simply 
added to this old past participle, as in mas ghidégas, I struck. The third person ie the 
participle alone, without any termination, aa in de ghidégo, he struck, To form s 
perfect, fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive are added, as in mae 
shidégunus, for ghidégu-hunus, | have struck. Similarly, with the past tense of the verb 
substantive, we get o pluperfect, as in mae ghédégaeus, for phidégu-aous, I had struck. 
Root-accented verbs (see above) take -ig-, instead of -ég-, in these tenses, and we shall 
see subsequently that some of these also insert zin the tonses of the firet group. In these 
tenses the stress accent is always on the first syllable of the termination. Thus, shidégae, 
phidégaeus. 

The third group consists of Periphrastic tenses, fermed with the help of auxiliary 
verbs. Such are :— 


The Future Perfect, formed by conjugating the Conjunctive Participle (or Past 
Participle Active) with the future of b6%k7, to become, as in mas shidé baiém, I shall 
have struck. 


The Tense of Obligation, formed by conjugating the infinitive, in its sense of a 
participle of necessity, with the verb substantive, as in mae phiddtki hunas, I have to 
strike, [ must strike. This is usually contracted into mas phiddk-'wnue or phiddhanue, 
which may aleo mean, ‘I am on the point of striking.’ 


An element of uncertainty, equivalent to our ‘ perhaps,’ is givon by adding das, the 
third singular future of bdék, to any of the tenses of the first two groups, asin mas ghidam 
bai, perhaps I shall strike; ghidéges dai, it may be that I struck. In many cases the 
context will make thie practically equivalent toa aubjanctive mood. 


All the above forma belong to the Indicative Mood. The Future Indicative may 
also be used where we sliould use the Present Subjunctive, and in such cases, if the 
particle 4 is added, it gives n definite subjunctive force, as in mae ghidem-a, I may 
strike. Other tonses of the English Subjunctive are indicated by the use of certain 
particles, which will be dealt with under the head of Indeolinables, together with the 
Appropriate tenses of the Indicative. We shall eee, under the head of Indeclinables, 
that this particle, a in * also used to give an interrogative force to a sentence, and this is 





! The ‘acnal of ‘thin ersuldation ago or fan te really tbe jong seve of a ‘yal, as the Lepréesentation of thie woald entail 
complications in printing, I writesimply 4, which apprenimetely, if not aceuraiety, represents the eound, 
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uo doubt ita original power. When used to indicate the English subjunctive, it really 
weggeata an implied question. 

The seeond person singular of the Tmperative ends in é, and the plural in & or yk. 
Thus, shidd, strike thou, ghids or shidyd, strike ye. In the singular, root-accented 
verbs (sce rbove) drop the final é, as in dar, for hard, take thou away. The third 
person singular and plural ends in dé, as in shidét, let him or them strike. 

With these preliminary remarks, | now proceed to give the paradigm of the cos- 
jugation of the trensitive verb gshidéiki, to strike. Tho most usual forms only are 
given, and it must be understood that there is much laxity in the employment of the 
vowel sounds, which vary with different spoakers or with the stress aceent. It may 
also he noted that, with some speakers, there is a tendeacy for the g of the typical -égi- 
of the tenses of the second group to degenerate into y, while the preeeding vowel is 
modified or absorbed. Thus, such a speaker will eny dyan for dégu, he gave, aad 
diyanue for dégunus, I have given :— 


Infinitive, shidoski, phidoik, or ghidbk, to strike, the act of striking ; (ae participle 
of necessity) one who must strike, one who is on the point of striking. 
Sing. dat. phidetsétie}, to strike (infinitive of purpose, etc.), loc 
shiddiker(o), on striking. 

Apooopated Infinitive, skidé-. 

Noun of Agency, shiddiki, phidéik, ono whio (is prepared) to strike, hence, a 

striker. 

Present Partiviple, shiddje, a-striking, striking. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, ghidé, ghiddi, or phicteii, having 
struck (but Aart, having taken away). 


Future aud Present Subjunctivo, I shall strike, I may strike, I strike, ete. 


Sirouvas. Prvrat. 
Common Gender. Commen Gender. 
1. phidam, shidem ghidin 
2. ghidd : phid'dt (but hdral) 
3. shida;, shidait, shidéi, shidé shidén, shidéén 
Present, I strike, Lam atriking, ete. 
Siwivbar. Poupac. 
Mooculine. Fenirine, Common Gender. 
1. ghidamue, ehidumus thiclamia shidéinés 
2. ghidéino, shidéno ghiddine, shedeent thid'Anat (but ddranat) 
8. ghidéin, shidéen, shidén shidin shidéinen, shidddnen, 
shidenen 
Imperfect, I was striking, etc. 
lL. phidaunarus phidiminis phidindses 
2. phidétizo phidétes piietdeet (but hdréedt) 
3. ghisdsis, phides shidte, shictieh thitéimesd, ghideinie 
Past, 1 struck, ete. 
1. phiddgas (bat hartgas) phodé gia shiddges, phidtiges 
2. phiudga ghiddiga thidéget 


9. phiddgy, -go - phiddyi vhidlge, phiddiga 
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. Perteot, I have struck, etc. ee 
Srna142. Prcmas. 


Mawaline, Feminine, -- Common Sunder. 
1. ghddégunna, -gawns — shiddginis shilegdwee: 
2. phidégunu, -gano : gheddginé whiddgendt 
3. ghédégun shidégin phidégéea 
Pluperfect, I had struek, ete. 
1. ghédégagus, -guene shidégasia phidayeeds 
2. phidégaso, -gueo shictégeds?, -gied shiddgheat 
3. phidégue phidégis, shiddgieh phidégea 
Future Perfect, I shat! have struck, eto. 
Sixeucap. Povwat. 
Cawwmon Gender. Ceuimon Gender. 
1. ghidd baid-a phidé baidn 
2. ghidé baid shida batat 
8. phidd bata, hati shidd.baien 
Tense of Obligation, I have to strike, I must strike, ete. 
SrNoULAR. Prunes 
Mseculine. Feminiac. Common Gender. 
lL. ghidékwane, -anue shidékanis phiddkanes 
2. shidékano phiddkene | ghiddkandt 
3. ghiddkun ghidékin | ghaddhane 
Imperative, strike thoa, etc 
Sic uLar. Prorat. 
Common (isader. Courmon Gewier. 
2, sh¥dé (but kar, take thou away) ghida, phid’s, phédpa 
3. ehidar ghidst. 
The following are examples of the usc of the above forma :— 
Infinitive. 
Khaki aechys bua, ddiki naro Ann, toeat is easy, to give (ie. to pay a a 
difficult. 


jaweh ddiki dubilo to, marem, if he oaanot give the answar, I will kill (him). 

réa ma~jo Rhujégu thus ashpo gach gindiki bom-s ya né, be avked me whether Yr 
shall be able to buy your harse or not. 

ann wide pajit-jo dre kidik ‘na, this moat isto bo caten. without mals. 

patho thet pibi RASiKi may hardm han, to eat your bread gtatuitendly (ie, 
without making any return) ix unlawful for me. 

ani kome-beir tue jek (hdiki thait htr Aan, what ia your intention to. do about this 
matter ? 

kaohi-gini jabur chavik thbiki, to cut the hair with wolseovs. 
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akhér anu kom tus théik bé, aaa rule you must do this. 
ann khat-gé heri dak-khanaét vidik bash bo, having taken away this letter aleo, 
you should put it in the post-office. 
We have seen that bdski is used to mean ‘to le able.’ ‘Not to be able’ is indicated 
by the verb duboiky, Thus :—- 


Guu kof ddé pito hun mas baudik dubuwue, this coat is so tight I cannot put it 
on. 
Shér Afzal bula déik dubéen, Sher Afzal cannot play polo, 


aus wait achak Lalo han mus pidik dubuiaus, this water is 80 bot I cannot drink 
it. 
The infinitive is declined, as in :— 
ldgh(aidket bola chakdikefe i wane nét wano, are you coming to watch the polo 
to-morrow ? 
@ khén was déikéet chak asulusus, at that time I was ready to give. 
ta ma-koch wi hukem gindikef, come to me to get orders. 
ddike-ju chéi chhaku-jn fatu, three days after giving. 
nas raidike-jo gaucho, without I saying, t.e., without my instructions. 
ro waidiker bile jak teak uthilé, on his coming all stood up. 
lodfé "fal thoike-kar chéi shuddre derkal han, three boys are required to throw up 
(i.e., to Held) the balls (at tennis). 
Apocopated Infinitive. 


ke khén tus ik khé-si nia dehpo lamem, while you are eating bread, I will hold 
the horse. 

(ua raid-einel mi né parudunua ro uchuto, until you told (me). L haven't (é.e., 
hadn't) heard that he ran (¢.e., had run) away. 


ane dishes batt maa ho thé-mnef, stay in this place till I call. 


Soun of Agency. 
@ khéndr mas dik aauluaue, at that time I wax on the point of giving (or ‘ prepared 
to give’). 
doik ro moun, the giver (i.e., the debtor) has died. 
Present Participle. 
achtn de-kir chakdje dghd birds, a-looking down the hole, it (the borse) was shed- 
ding tears, 
fa ino ges to, ann dita raidjé tom jamdato-war ‘fe thé, when you go from here, 
repeating this prayer (¢.¢., epell) blow towards your wife. 
réaté aiiryo roje baiygen, he sita weeping night and day. 


Covjunctive Participle or Past Partisiple Active. 


wo Yusuf, chaké mat halij jak afé, O Yoaut, having looked take pity on my 
state. 

lapercisi-gint sere phiph dé, having dolivered a blow with an axe down on 
the old woman's head. 
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mas chakum kyd thé mai vicéh néi khyé ‘ Kiindaié khamis’ thin, I shall see why, 
not eating my daily fond, she says ‘1 eat God's.’ 

Jibrail tom chande-jo mighté mighté chhile nikhalé Yaeufet hanerdn, Gabriel, 
having taken fine clothes of various kinds out of his pocket, clothes Yisof. 

Khudd-ga Rusilich tom jamaéat hawdla thé nikhden, consigning hia wife to (the 
care of) God and the Prophet, he gova off. 

pon fat thé abom néi bo, having left the road, do not go across country. 

mas hai thé, gyé, vo jap lamigae, I, having done ruuning (i.e, having run), 
having gone, seized him without warning. 

tne tom hiar niat thé, ‘qakun bot’ thé, "fi (thé réve-war, to jek pashiga lo, pashd, 
then, having made a prayer in your heart, having said ‘may she become 
an ass,’ make a puff towards her. Then you will see what you will see. 
The use of /hé, as here, to mean ‘having said,’ or ‘saying’ ie very 
common. So:— 

mas tut régasus, ‘anu "falaié tum aa ué chuké’ thé, I said to you, saying ‘do 
not plant the »pple-tree here,’ #.e., I told you not to plant, ete. 

Haiabane? Nanidr-ga Juniar bé sdatt gini, sodat jos béin, Haiaban, having taken 
both Naniar and Janiar with him, set out for trading. 

aiyo mantjéké{ ana milaii hari dé, having taken this girl, give (her in marriage) 
to such a man. 

résé halij lami, having taken ber by the hand. 

akhana 163 chariito pasha néi lamigun to, hédo yakun han, if, having seen the thief 
he has not caught him, he is very mueh of an nes. 

daban hilélo-kach walé fat thénen, having brought the fire of ‘ ispandur’ to the 
bridegroom, they put it down. 

badshas chakén, fakiré-twar chakéi siyén, the king louks. Having looked towards 
(i.e. at) the faqir, he recognizes (him). 


Future and Present Subjunctive. 


jek tus bechino fo mas tnt dam, I will give you what you want. 

mas dam-i néi daim-2, that jek kim'an, what business is it of yours whether [ 
give or not P 

mas dain bai, perhaps I shall give. 

mat bardo maréguno, f2n mas tu kye thé haram, you have just killed my husband, 
how am I now to marry you? 

‘kham' thé, hat afégo, saying ‘I willeat,’ he put out his hand (to the dish), 

mas in maram, I will kill you. 

mas ky@ thé khacho kom tham, why should I do an evil thing ? 

mas kil mardtk taldeh (ham, 1 shall make an attempt to kill an ibex. 

anuse ainti man chapam, TC will send it with this person. 

was chakum kye thé mat rick nei khyé‘ Khudaid khamie'’ thin, I shall seo why, 
not eating my daily food, she says ‘1 eat God's,’ 

mas akét gintm (or harum), ¥ will take it inyself. 

meet tk-gini phidum, I will beat you with a atiok. 
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chakai to 2 kiyér tamdsha théenis, he finds that in that country they were holding 
sports. 

jitkais térd nikhala to, bidehad puchsd tom gere} tsirat, get ye out stumps of wood, 
(and) the prince will split them up for his wedding. 

chakaii to anu dawat jamdot peri asil, he sees (that) the dev's wife is a fairy. 

Khudde sho dashtati ri kbs hdronia, God best knows who used to take them away. 

akhena rdedt jak basoak derkil han to, tu-jo béohéd, if he wanta anything, he will 
aak you for it. 

réa tom di zerar déi, hé.will certainly give his daughter. 

thad diehér kis kim théi, who will do the work in your place ? 

laghtaidhe} char baské 16212 dén, we shall strike balls (¢.¢., play tennis) to-morrow 
at four o'clock. 

eh perda ganén, esd falu thai jamdat bait tom chaga thot, we shall fix ups curtain, 
and your wife wil! sit behind it and tell (lit. let her tell) her story. 

kaise shishich béfi to, badshd gindm, on whosesoever hend it (the hawk) may 
alight, him we shall take as king. 

tu-ga dasét héron, you also we shall take to the desert. 

ant pate fash bil to, ndi jek thon, when this money is exhausted, then what shall 
we do? 

Khudait-wéri buy2t thon, we shall make a petition to God. 

ya machho ya fatw réedi dushmanis ro murén, sooner or later his enemies will kill 
him. 

nd rino-aa'té birgas thén, they will do fighting (i.c., will fight) with them again, 

ddik-ro-ge gindtk-ro-gé baiya mukamuk there, ako~maja ech théew, bring the 
Deltor and the Crediter face to face, and they may make settlement (ée, 
let them settle the matter) between themselves. 


Present. 

dashiamus cerér thai baf taer béin, I know your boots will necessarily go to 
pieces. 

di thé to, mas khamus, you prepare parched wheat, I eat (s.¢., will eat) it. 

anu Qehpo maa bilkud kiush né thamus, [do not like this horse at all. 

anu kim sichoiki-kdr mae mash thames, 1 am practising in order to learn this 
work. 
mae thai di tim pachet bachumus, I want your daughter (as a wife) for my son. 

mas ant néi bachumne, amd, kyd-to mutn nish, mas ginumus, I don’t want this 
one, but, because there is no other, I take it. 

achdk tutis han, mae exbak raidiki néi pdeshumus, it is so dark that I do not eee 
to read. 

mae chakum kya thé moat risék néi khyé, ‘ Kiudaid khomis’ thin, 1 shall ee why, 
not eating my daily food, she says ‘1 (fem.) eat God's.’ 

jok becheno to, béch, ask for whatever you want. 

jake nam khuyeno, what are you asking the name of ? 

tue phigd (hédwo, do you speak Shing ? 

dad-kar ako tawpuak théduo, for that reason you make yourself grieved see you. 
are worried). 
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ho dshpo béchino to, kar, take whatever horse you went. 

anueé haker jek raane, what do you say in regard to this? 

bddehds raan, ‘uéyd, (ns Khidmal khatir mphf{e théoni,' ‘not at all,’ exys the 
king, ‘ you serve me exoellently.’ 

aungom dé-kir chakéen, he leoks down through the smoke-hole. 

badshéa ék dézckér tom Mir Wasirut hukam déen, ane day the king gives orders 
to his Chief Viziers. 

anus (6m hyto-gint kom théen, be worke with his heart (i.¢., enthusiastically). 

bidshas chakén, fakiré-+edr chakéi, siyén, the king !ooks, having looked. towards 
the fakir he recognizes him. 

bujdikér ani bufdt kilé dén, on their going away, be gives grain to ther all. 

kaman tom brog-dapar ganén, he ties the noose round bis waiet. 

shio mighto ba-ai8, wait Khabar ginén (akured, by the time the boy is better, 
the barber, having come, takes news {i.c., inquires how he ia). 

o mushds rdan, ‘ma Kandani, thén, the wan says, ‘I am a Canaanite,’ says he. 

child dujaiket dubue sébun béchin, the Dhobi wanta soap to wash the clothes with. 

akhane rés ade rdan to, khalté raan, if he says so he lies. 

thai got kon kuran radu to, teshij nikhaié rot, whoever recites tha Quran in your 
house, let him come up on the roof ond recite it. 

tiki di-ya piiché sali fakirel chain, she sends food with (i.e., by the hands of) 
(her) daughter oud son to the fakir. 

mia ako-wdro yd barénwk ya rupaidk taknrd{ din, the mother gives to the barber 
from herself either a ring or @ rupee. 

racai, ‘100 Yiouf, chake, mai haliy jak até,’ thin, she says, ‘O Joseph, having 
looked, take pity on my state,’ says she. 

Zuro Khalduse rdau, ‘tu-jo ma "fataki-a? te-jo ‘ma pheti-d ?, ’ Zura Khaton 
says, ‘am I balder than you? am I blinder than you?’ (Here Zura Rhaten 
is a women.) 

ani jdvé, kirt waidker, ddst-jo mighté misht2 "funard walé, Yieuféf déenen, the 
brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds with 
them from the country, give them to Joseph. 

irgdtak «i bai ehache theenen, vound about they make the twelve figures. 

eh ganék *fallsij gavenen, thoy tie oue leg (of the old woman) toa poplar tree. 

dében hilélo kach wale fat thédnen, they bring the fire of ‘ispandur’ to the 
bridegroom, and put it down, 

siri dani surij cienen, they put the ‘sari’ pomegranates in the sun. 

uakinia fom fom gufa-jo tiki o mrehaft weldnen, the relations, cach from his own 
house, bring food fer that man. 


In the above, uote how in the verb raidiki, to my, the letter das the firet vowel of 


the termination, os in rdano, thou sayeat, rdan or raat, he says, deni or rden, she saya, 
is drawlingly lengthened to éa, This is not ancommon. In such onees, the a may be 
part of the termination, thus, rd-aso, rd-en, rd-ani, and 20 on. Similarly, from sds, 
to eat, we have :— 


aati bé khdanea, they cat together. 
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If the root contains a short vowel, and the stress uccent falls upon it, the vowel is 
liable to be lengthened. Thus. ‘rom gandiki, to Hx, we have, above, gSaenen, they tie 
or fix. 


Imperfeot. 

akhana bula muchho dées to, tan kyin déen, if he used formerly to play polo, why 
does he not play now ? 

mai guxdn bin, ros her chhak tom hasirdt ek ripai déis bas, it is my belief, he was 
probably giving (s.¢., he may have been giving) a rapee a day to his cook. 

hoe tiki digi to, heshar néi Khas, if any (woman) gave him food, in hie anxiety he 
was not eating (it). 

akhana rds résdt sulem thees to, mat kyin biaydt thégo, if the Governor was doing 
oppression to him, why did be not make petition to me ? 

ana chaga thoikér, reed jarés ddrich kén déenie, while he was saying this, his 
brothers were giving ear at the door. 

é kityér tamdeha théenia, in that country they were holding festival. 

fate muchhd hai theenie, they were running backwards and forwards. 


nas aki pashigas, I eaw it myself. 

bala mas pinégas éee-jo anu dshpo mighto han, this horse is better than the one I 
rode yesterday. 

mas reset régaatus réadl hukam déi tk jek kam thokun, I told him you would give 
him orders what to do. 

snan ri du manijée chdr pachar thégas, I made (ie., brought) the two men face to 
face. , 

mas jak birachich trak thégas, I made cut (¢e., [ cut) the wood croasways. 

gundn bin mas anu bardléf muchho tom maztri dégas bai, 1 fancy that perhapa I 
gave this coolie his wages beforo. 

nafed dége lo, abim néi w4, enbdm wa, if you dance don't move from left to right, 
but from right to left. 

tua kid adé réga, why did you speak thus ? 

réad-jo khojén the kid ann kom tue ndi thégd, ask him, ‘why did not you do this 
deed ¥ * 

‘kham’ thé hat aftégo, saying ‘I will eat.’ he put out his hand, 

rée ma-jo Ghujyéqu, he enquired from me. 

vba mal régu, he suid to me, 

aino-maja ékaé régo, one amovg them said. 

chek mor?-karte mit ratégo, mat lel nish, 1 do not know for what reason he 
stopped imo. 

anus anu how dxineiyo (hégu, he did this deed by accident, 

ros ann kim tom ikbtidr-gé Lhdégo, he did this on his own inikiative. 

chéisd tiki add khegi ogani parnli, the woman ate aa if she were hungry. 

Note kis tiki digi (0, Adghér adi khae (imperfect), if any (woman) gave him food, in 
his anxiety he did not cat it. Hers, according to the paradigm, wa should expect dégi. 
ako-me fa yash (héiges, we quarrelled ainong ouraclves. 
traldpel io, marén, when ye have brought him, we shall put him to death. 
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herkhén anw dehpij bula ddgé, whenever they played pelo on this horse. 

ris ako-majé ger théige, they quarrelled among themselves. 

péni-maja waii, ako-majd sula théigé, having gone (some i on the roasd, they 
came to terms among themeelves. 


Perfect. 


mas tom tumak réedt dégunus, I have given him my rifle. 

balts mae tut chek réguens, what did I tell you yesterday ? 

tus ‘dam’ ihé déguno, saying ‘I will strike,’ you struok (4.¢., you struck him 
intentionally). 

tus o ashpe} du shal ruparé dégdano, you have given two hundred rupees for. thet 
horae, 

mai harao ten maréguno, you have just aow killed my husband. 

derum maii tgh maf 1461 dégum, be has uot yet given me what he owea me. 

o mantjo ber-nahak marégun, be has unjustitiably killed that man. 

68 o kdm abdgha thégun, he has doue that deed of himself, 

réa ma-sa‘li ash uk boiki kat thégun, he has inade promise to meet me to-day. 


Phuprefect. 

‘mas dam’ thé, née dégaens, saying ‘1 will strike,’ I had not struck him (4¢., I 
had not struck him intentionally}. 

a’ khénér mai shak bul ‘ réaéf-mas inaziri més déguens bai,’ at that tune my doubt 
occurred (that) perhaps I bad not given to him the hire. 

mas tuf réganus, I had said to you. 

pumiko mix ddé taégasus, at first | had done thus, 

akhane ros é@ kiii gindrk béchigua, par gindik bait atk, if hie had wanted to take 
the land, he could have taken (ic., bought) it last year. 

loind Nahpe chome ashab bafe khégie, the (she-)fox had caten oll the leather work 
of the horse (s.¢., the saddlery). 


Future Perfect. 
nas dé baiém, T shall have given, 
ma nifaibike-jo muchhé zarir Munshis berdlut maztiri dé baid, before I arrive the 
Munshi will certainly have given pay to the cvolies, 


Tense of Obligation. 

mas berdlét muziri dékunus, T have to give the coolie (his) pay. 

tna degares pach ddiki kano (or dékano), ya rée ddiki han (or ddhkua), you must 
give the price of the sheep, or he must give. 

ros maf dokun, he has to give to me. 

tu pushigi bo, renga yadu thoik’ "én (or thodin), when she saw (i.¢., sees) you, she 
too will do magic. 

anis mal ddiki hané (or ddkane), they have to give to me. 

The third person singular of this tense may aleo be used cna personally ae in :— 

o mantijo bal wato, ek rispai eect dikus, it is necosmry to gives rupee to the 
man who came yesterday. 

dshpé sar pé gondkun, it ia necessary to shoe the horee. 
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. aape hire jig? diléa, kare herpe: thékun, the horse's hoofs have become. long, it 
ia necemsry te out them. 
‘bon baydt nd thdkun, it is not proper to make 0 potition now. 
_ Gan Rim be-sélige thékun, it is neooeey te do this work somehow, i.¢., this must 
be dene somehow. 
mas réed{ régas tus vost} hukerm déi sik jok kém thékw, I told hie you would 
give him overs (as to) what is to be done. 
_ Gndaioh bilo vidhwa, it is necessary to put a patol on this (garment). 
imperative. 
chakd, mai baléj jak &12, having looked, take pity on my state. 
mache kir chake, look under the table. 
anu *falaid lug a& nd ohuke, do not plant this apple-tree hore. 
kigazt méchich afi chhuré, put the papers down on the table. 
wetd. chek tiki dé, give me some bread. 
achdk bédo net kamé, do not spend so much, 
bdf2 base? ann sanddke-jo nikhalé, take everything out of this box. ; 
tom shadéro-majnc-jo di hushidr mantije anu komich she, put two intelligent men 
from amon:r your servants on this job. 
jap lami shide, strike (him) without warning. 7 
amu cheley stim? fel ghuk the, make this langp (lit. in this lamp) full (with). kero- 
sine. 
tus gyé tcuié weld, do you, having gone, bring water, i.¢., so and bring water, 
The following are examples of verbs that omit the final @ in the second person 
wingalar iniperative (see p. 352) :-- 
sek biehéno to, bich, ask for whatever you want. 
ams kagaz Sdipé hack chia, send this letter to the Sihib, 
wehak gin, kackak awajin to, take aa much as may be necessary, 
ko dehpe béchine to, har, take whichever horse you want. 
The following are exau.ples of the second person plural :-— 
and rupoie (gG0 wko-maja baga (or semara), divide these rapees among yourselves. 
Aerkhén ro wato to, réec{ iki déd, whenever he comes, give ye him food. 
jakaii fore nikhalis, get ye out stumps of wood. 
Khan Sdipet ra ma-kach wat, tell ye the Khan Sabib to conte to me. 
wat hukeme-jo giche fa! nz théd, do vot ye tet him go without ny orders. 
‘anusd dijéiket show théd, take ye caro for ita falling, i.2., thas it oes not fall. 
mai shaddri thya to, laut bodi talab dam, serve ye mae, (and) 1 will give you mach 


_ pay. 
9 idah8d phch walyd (or walt) bo, marén, bring yo that king’s son, and we whall 
kilt hig. 
The following are exainples of the third person : — 
theit got kéa burda van to, tdehtj ntkhait rat, whoever (it may be that) recites the 
(taran in yeur hose, let him come up on to the revf and recite (it). 
Khusdds wdi thot 0 dl adi 661, God grant he may not be there (lit. let God not.de, 
Jet hin ovt be there), 
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a ponds ganin, aad fat w tai ai jawiat boii, tons chaga that, we shall fix ups s curtain, 


and your wife will wit. behind it, and (there) let her telt (her} stary. 


We have seen above-(p. 311) that the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenees aro forned 
from an obsolete past participle ending in -¢go or -€gu, 00 that we get the forms phid- 
@gae, I wiruck; shtd-agunus, 1 have struck; and shéd-fgnaue, I had steuck. Raoot- 
accented verbs (see p. 351), such as chhindtki, to cut, prefer, however, to substitute §. for 


the é of the termination, so that we get forms auch as Phhansaes, TI cut. and “9 on, 
following are the aia of. these three’ tenses: — 


Paat, I a ote. 
Stwackan, 2. Reems | 
Mascaline. . Feminine. Comisén Geader. 2 ' | 
1. obAinigas chhinigie | -. ghhiniges 
3. chhiniga chhinigd shhinigél. | 
3. ohhinyige _— thhinigt _ Ghhinig? 
. Perfect, I have cut, etc. | 
1. chhiniguirus ‘ohhinigiais . chhintgands 
2. chhiniguxo chhiniginé © okhinigendt 
8. chhintyun chhinigin “ee 


Similarly, the Piuperfoct is chhinigaous, 1 had cut, and 80 on. - 


The 


Some verbs, a9 will he seen from the following exa:npies take either é or i a option. 


Thus (p. 358), we have digas, as woll as dégas, thigas, aa well as thégaa, and 90.00. 
sham hoainet Wdfe digas, E played tennis till evening. 
mag reese cima ginigas, I wen! surety for him. 
maa ro jap tamigas, | sized him without warning. 
mas ku ian bdiker mdi pashigds, IT saw no one pass by. 


tua (hdgis 2 chdkiy mas-ga thigae, I did it ia the same way that you did (it). 


we have the sume verb with both 4 and 3 in the same sentence. 


Here 


kekhdn tus kéer? banig’ to, j jae bon, a8 s00n aa you (have) put on. (your) boots, we 


ahall start. 


kabhdne-jo (us ro pashiga, bdde gene bulawe, since you saw him be has hide: very 


old. 


" pakhan tue kom mishtuk thé néi thigh lo, tut (alab baaki néi Chas, so tung ‘you 
did (i.4, do) not work properly, I will not increase your wager. With — 


compare fhéga, a few lines above. 


shudare shakay lamigo, he laid hold of the boys’ arm (ees the afin of cach boy). 
kaikhin roa nd waioker pashigo, ak uthito, when he saw tee conling: he wot up 
akhena vde anu hum wi thign to, Jél-khanar ae if be on (iit. did) if agnin 


{nds}, put ye] him in ptison. 


koe tiki digi to, hagtrA nti Khia (imperfect), if any tmeonials “eave hin tod, ie 


his anxiety he did mat eat it, 


‘tu pashigh to, rév-ga fodn thith' "in, when: she seen (lit. saw) you, he Ae will di 
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é chéieé sho thigi, the woman agreed (to become your wife). 

taos giche-gichél Yieufe} anu khache mér kye thigét, why did you (plural) aay 
this evil of Joseph without justification ? 

ré ako-sd*ti herigé, they took her with them. 

mas ck mwanijyuk dik-ghanaet chanignuus, T have cent a man to the post-office. 

8 khéwe-jo ane khéu bosinel sas ro néi pashig<enns, from that time till now | have 
not seen him. 

tus fom hat?-jo haiek asut tushdr dewijar thigauo, you have given us as much 
trouble as you possibly could. 

dénse (haiti di kai-dpér herigun, mat pda pashére, in whatever direction the demon 
has carried off your daughter, show me the way. 

akhena vés cherélo pashi néi lamigun to, bddo jakun han, if, having seen the thief, 
he has not caught (him), he is a great ass. 

kékhén ro gdun, and khdn Losin met khat néi likhigun, since he went away, he has 
not written a letter to me 

rinomeja zid hin, kétobal rie aké-majd jekek churi thigen, there is enmity between 
them, because they have committed some theft among each other. 

akkana moe rése} ho thigasus to, ro loko ma-kach teai atk, if 1 had sent for him, he 
woukl have come af once. 

wae ‘bai’ thigasns, I had said (i.e, I said soune time ago) * wait’. 

ondsd-jo-ge khachaket m& digaso to, néi mai shukur ceil, hadst thou given to me an 
even worse (man) than this, I should still (é?) have been grateful (lit. there 
would atill have been my thanks). 

téw tiki khigaso, you had just eaten food. 

yer (us ro poshiguse, (én bédo jero balun, since you sew him (some time ago), he 
has grown very old. 


The i-conjugation. 
In the above examples, we have been dealing with certain root-accented transitive 


verbs that take an é in the tenses formed from the old }mst participle. There is another 
group of verbs which wiways take the letter i throughout all tensea, Thies group I call 
‘the i-conjugation. Colonel Lorimer mentions the following verbs as belonging to 
this conjugation :— 


chhivdiki or chhibdiki, to place, put down, keep (cf. Hinddstani rekAnd). 
bsidtks, to fill into. 

kalciki, to abuse, to count. 

amidiki, to foster (give milk to) a child. 

hal tuidihi, to assemble a plough, to make it ready for use. 


The following is n conjugation of the leading forms of chhivaiki :-— 


Present Participle, chhividje, a-placing, placing, 
Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, chhivi, having placed. 
Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall place, I may place, ete. 


Simulot. Plarel. 
lL. chhivinm chhisiun 
2. ekhinio chhivtst 
B. chhiot ohhtwién 
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Present, I place, I am placing, cte. 


Maacaline. . Femmmine, Commen Gender. 
1. chhictumus chhiviamia chhiviunés 
2. chhiviéno chhiviené chhtrianét 
3. chhivién chhivin chhipvienen 


Similarly, the Imperfect is chhioiunens, I was placing, ete. 
Past, chhkivigas, I placed, ete., like chhinigas, above. 
Perfect, chAtriguaus, I have placed, like ehhisiguans, above. 
Pluperfect, chisotgesus, L had placed, like chhinigasss, above. 
Imperative, chhicz, place thou ; chhicia, place ye; cht idi, let him or them place. 
I have noted the following examples of the use of verbs of this conjugation :—~ 
mas ro akd-kach shaderir chhivium, I shall keep him near myself in service, 16., 
1 shal) take him as o servant. 
di-ga puch ahikdré-jo muchhé sha! hat chhivina, we shall place the gir} and the 
boy s hundred cubits in front of the tower. 
tom muchhé chhirtén, he puta (it) down in front of himeslf. 
dee-aji sho chhiviénen, they place the boy on the top of it. 
roe chart thé atiti go" aké-kach chhipyugo, he kept the stolen eow (lit. taken cow 
having done theft) in his posscasion. 
anew déger kye thé unigied, how had you (fem.) reared the goat = 
mécha kir chhici, put (it) under the table. 
akhawa roe ann kim ndi thiga to, jél-Ahdear chhinia, if he does this thing again 
(w4i), put ye (him) in prison. 


OG. The Intransitive Verb.—The conjugation of the Intransitive Vorb differs 
from that of the Transitive Verb only in the tenses formed from the past participle. In 
the transitive verb these are based on an obsolete past participle ending in -égo or -igo, 
which is added to the conjugstional base obtained by rejecting the termination -déki of 
the infinitive. Thus, from ghid-diki, we get the old past participle “ghid-égo. 


Intransitive verbs fall into two groups—original and derivative. An example of 
an original intransitive verb ie duj-dski, to go, of which the ooujugational hee is duj-, 
More often an intransitive verb is derivative, #.¢., isderived from some transitive verb by 
the addition of the suffix -7j- or -j- to the transitive conjugational base. Thus, from the 
transitive verb fer-diki, to turn (something) round, we have the derivative intransitive 
verb ferij-diki or fer:j-dikt, to tarn round, return. We shall see subsequently that this 
suffix -ij- or -éj- is also regularly used to form passive forms, and, in fact, it is some- 
times difficult to say whether we are to look upon & given verb as merely intransitive 
or as passive. In the case of intransitive verbs, variants of the suffix -ij- or -ij- are -dj- 
or -aj-, -nj-, and -dchk- or -ach-, but these are of compmuratively rare occurrence, and do 
not seem to be used to form pawive verbs. Examples are bildjoiki or bilejoini, to 
melt; parn di ki, to hear; aad uchachdiki or uchachihi, to arrive. 


Original transitive verbs form the past participle by adding sometimes -¢o and 
sometimes to to the conjugational base; but in making this addition there are many 
apn2 
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irregularities. Especially, when the conjugational base ends in » consorant, this is 
generally dropped before -to. Thus, from mauch-diki, to esrape, we have mw-to, 
Some verbs take only -to, others take only -/o, and others take one or other without 
change of meaning. A few original verbs take -do instead of -to. 

Derivative verbs change the j of -éj-, -dj-, or -uj- to -do, and in several cases bave 
-to as weil an -do. Thus, from frriydiki, to turn round, we have ferido, and from 
bitifaiki, to move, we have bitido or Little. The few verbs with the sufiz -dch-, change 
the cA to -fo, as in achd/o from wehkachdshe. 

To illustrate the above remarke, I bere give specimens of the formation of the past 
participles of varions intransitive verbs :— 

1. Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -te or «do. 


Enfvitive. Past Farticiple. 
muchoiki, to escape. mute or muchido. 
wrhéiki, to run away. achute or wehido. 
dysiki, to fall, dito. 
atkhaidihi, to came out. wibhdto. 

- wottiski, to come. scoala. 

2. Origical Lotranaitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -do. 
dtké, to come. alo 
bdtki, to become. bulo or bigo.' 
dudiikt, to be unable. dubdle. 
joiki, to be born. jale. 
poiki, to make an appearance, palo. 
rodiks, to weep. role. 

3, Origiral Intraneitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -to (~da) or lo. 
uthctki, to rise. uthide or uthilo. 
chdiki, to be delivered (of a child), ehédi or chali (feminine). 
nifeiciki, to arrive. sifdto or nifalo. 
eichdiki, to learn. Gichide or siehvio, 

4. Derivative Intransitive Verbs. 
achechdike or uchéchdiki, to arrive. wrhato or achate. 
ehinijésks, to be cut (of itrelf). ohido. 
ladijéik, to pass along, die. lasido 
porajiikt or prregdiks, to hear. porudes or parudo, 
shumijdiki, to be tired. shusnito. 
mannpijoiké, to be skilled in. manupido or manupilo. 

5. The following are altogether irregular :— 
baidili in beddki, to sit, remain. bnifo or bajfo, 
amishdiki, to forget. dmdifo or dmushtlo. 
bujdiki, to go. poe or gaues. 
wirjouke Gr msiripaiki, to dic. min. 
povkdihs or pajoiki. to ripen. poato or pojito. 


> Neda that thie vert say ome be conjugated an if it were immerse. 
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In all the above, the stress accent is on the ayllable preceding the fu, do, or Ie. 
Thus wchdto, déto, sichido, duddlo. 


The following verbs, though transitive in English, are io Shina treated as intransi- 
tives :—dmiehdiki, to forget ; paérujdiki, to hear; and sichdiki, to learn. 


The personal terminations of the past tense of an intransitive verb, sre not the 
same as those of the transitive. They differ in the first and second persons singular 
masculine. Thus :— 








Sincutak. Piugat. 






a a et rs 


Masculine. : Feminine. Coramon Geester. 









It will be observed that the intransitive terminations are the same as those of asus, 
the past tense of the verb substantive. The case is different with the Perfect and 
Ploperfect teases. Both in transitive and in intransitive conjugations, these are com- 
pounds of the past participle with Aasue nnd aeus, respectively. The 1 transitive 
conjugation is therefore, in these tenses, the same as the transitive conjugation. 


It will be remembered that the subject of a transitive verb is put into the Agent. case 
in -a(2). This is not the case with intransitive verbs, the subject of which is put into 
the nominative. 

In order to illustrate the formation of the tenses of an intransitive verb, I here give 
a sketch of the conjugation of the verh basdiki, to sit :— 

Fatore and Present Subjunctive. I shall sit, I may sit. Jaidm, etc., like shiddm. 

Present, | sit, I ain sitting. daiamue, etc., like shidemua. 

Imporfect, J was sitting. datamuswa, etc., like shidamuaue. 


Past, I cat, ete. 
Sixevtsa, Puvaiat. 
Mascubioe. Fomialne, Common Qender, 
1, béfne betia betes 
2. defo bate béefat 
3. bétu, bafo bert beta 


Perfect, I have ant. befunus or béfarus, etc., like shidéguage, etc. 
Pluperfect, I had eat. bafagwa or befwiws, etc., like shiddgasus, etc. 
Future Perfect, 1 shall have mat. bard baidm, etc., like phidd hasdm. eto. 
Tence of Obligation, I have to sit, ete, daidbunus, ota,, like phiddcunue, eto. 
Imperative, sit thou, etc. 
dbaté or basi, sit thou. dais or baiyd, eit ye. 
basdt or baiydt, baind, dsiyud, or bddt, etu., let him or them sit, 
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| The verh bagaiki, te go, is irregular in ‘some of its forms. Thus :-— 
Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, gvé, having gone. 


Paat. 1 went, etc. 
1. gda 7 gyea 


a -_ ogyé 
3. 96", géu, ganu 7 gyei, géi 
Perfeot. I have gone, etc. 

1, ganue gy@nes 

2. gano “il gyre 

3. goun, gouan — gin 

| Pluperfect, I had gone, etc. 

1. gdaue  gy@sia 
2. geo gye'se 

3. gous, gos vis 


gee 
gyet 
oye 


gydanes 
gyéanéi 
gyéan 


 gy@eas 
. gys act 
gyes 


Imperative bo, go thou. a, duja, go ye. Guydt, let him or them go. 


The verb winibihi, to come, alao presets difficulties in conjugation The following 


ate its principal forme :- 


Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active. wot, having come. 
Futare and Present Subjunctive, | shall come, I may come, ete, 


Sisgaler. Plura}. 
bk wam won 
2, tod, we todat 
3, teari wiadn, win 
Present, I come, I ar: coming, et 
Sre6C iar. 
Mascafive. Feminine. 
1. wamne eorinsia 
2. wiano, wano wae? 
3. wd, wan wain, waan 
Imperfeot, I was coming, ete. 
1. wanmesrus soar ies 
2.. weieg weied 
3. twcis weir 
Past, I came, ete 


watua, etc, like baitne. 
- Perfect, I have come, ete. 
wolunns, etc., like baifunue. 
Pluperfect, I had come, ete. 
wataens, etc., like haifuens. 
Fatare Perfect, wait baidm, ete. 1 shall have come, ete. 


Sense of Obligation. scvtécwens, efc. I have to come, eta. 
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Imperative. 164 . come thou, ¢r, ‘come ya, wot, sobs, ‘Jot hime “OF. ee cowie. fue 

The above neo the forms wed. i in Gilgits bese tr Puniati. n different verb is 
wied, vie. . ; i 

Infinitive, biki , to. conie. 7 

Present Participle, 4/2, a-coming, coming. 

- Conjanotive Participle or Past Participle ‘Active, ci. havir ing dome. 

Futare and Present Sabjanctive. i eball come, I may conte, ete 


Siagwlar. : ; : ae Rivest 
2 at - dat, iat, at . 
3. é , ‘ en ‘ 
Present, I come, Iam coming, ete, 
’ SINGULAR. _ Poona 
Masenline. .  Fowlniue. ae = Na a0 
1. data, Omus amis en. re 
2. dno 0 Bine net 
8. en ein “ee BS ener 


Imperfect, dmusus, etc, I was coming, ote. 

Past, dive, ctc., I came, ete. 

Perfect, divans, ctce., [ have come, ete. 

Pluperfeot, aluses, otc., 1 had come, ete. 

Future Perfect, cii bette, ete., I shall have come, - eto. 

Tense of Obligation, dtwnns, etc., I have to como, ete. 

Tmperative, 4, come thou. 4d, come ye. oé, et: him or them come, 

Althovgh this verb is looked upon au Panis, the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect are 


also heard in Gilgit. 
The following are examples of the use of aie intransitive rartts s— 


Infinitive. 
kGid-ef tad batdik béino to aa tong ho, stay here as long aS eh are , able to 
stay, (i.e. a8 long as you can). 
shildik: eababich mi ediki dubuweus, Lam vinstily to sleep because of the aching, 
. mad wifaidihe-jo muchhé, befare. my arrival. 
| Galtag baega ck lariker nifuidike-kdr, in order te reach Gilgit o on the 2Yat. 
anu kin sichdiki-kar mes wash thamus, Tam practising in orders tu Iam this work. 
kon batdike} dish udi déeven, nu ove gave (her}.2 place to wit ais “. Ce Th » lodging). 
du hashiikef, at striking two, ¢. ¢. at two o'tloek. 
agar nishdikef (aidr han, the fire is ready to go out, 
£0 0 dalpich pindiket bijen, he iw afraid-to ride thay. horse. 
- chéiké asili, che was about to be delivered (of a child). 
Present Participle. 3 
rack séryo réje baizen, he nile weeping night aad any. 7 
Oonjunctive Participle. . eae . 
baskhén vo achackht (or nifaii) - baitwn, at what time he nerived a, aviag 
_ artived), he mt down. ; 
| taphif mithait dt, having cone ont on to the roof, let Liss recite. 4, . 
duhidaiyo bet shachi mio, being struck accidentally by a stone, he died. - 
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Future and Presont Sabjunctive. 

lophtasdé bésines uchdchum, | shall arrive tomorrow. 

dahpe ehijota kir baiam, 1 ehall sit under the shade of the horse. 

ya Chéchalef bujum, ya Gicerdér baigua, adi ma maré ponaemot Jenet Gina 
_ nifainm, whether I yo to Chitral or stay in Ghizer, F shall be back in. Gilgit 

by the 15th of June. — 
ma Giltér nifaiém bai, I ray perhaps reach Gilgit. 
ded fatn tas jamaat bad, thy wife will sit behind it. 


Present. 
*fGei-jo néi bijumua, I am not afraid of hanging (i. ¢. being hanged.) 
api dpi satdr bashumaus, I play the guitara very little 
ma deh bule.chakiikes bujdtk dubunus, | cannot go to-day to watch polo. 
mas banédik dubumue, I cannot put it (a coat) on. 
ome hom (Adiki ma néi parujumus, Ido not hear (s. ¢. understand) how to do this 
work. 
ind tén Shiga sichumus, Lam now learning Shiva. 
ahék gin kachdk awajin to, take a8 much as is neceseary. 
a jago-joo shilo dir gyé baiyan, the lad, going far away from those people, sita 
dowa. 
bula déik dubéen, be cannot play polo. 
ashmito berishér kai batér kindr jen, in the eighth years famine appears (lit. is 
born) in all countries, 
 herkhén anu ashpij bul dégé to, kudijén, whenever they have played polo on this 
horse, it goes lame. 
Shdtird Peri kiiyer nifaien, he arrives in Shatira Peri’s country. 
hiehé-jo sikhdan, he becomes unconscious (lit. comes out of his senses). 
ro miehto bé parujén-a, does be hear well # 
aehpo falat gaiyen, the horse walks backwards. 
o déati chupér nifoi2nen, they come to the edge of that plain. 
We havo feminine forms of the thint person singuler in :— 
‘teupush bé tom gat baiin, having become grieved, she sits in her own house. 
dk kuyekdr nifmiin, she arrives in 4 certain country. 
ponich yoiia, che proceeds along the road. 


Imperfect. 
gofd-ju fais bates, he was sitting behind the house. 
tumé dtr shes, he was slecping under the tree. 


Past. 

enw kamicd manupidns, Tam skilled in thie work (mannpijoias). 

hak tua rastuk mit parndwvs, T have heard what you said (parujdike. Aaiitah is 
past participle passive with the suffix & of unity) (see p. $73). 

deh baldtet ma-kach wa.  Dubdlo to, chal bujef wa, come to me thie evening. Tf 
- you cannot, come early tomorrow morning (dubdiks). 

‘keré shumilo to, lubuk gha the, if at any time you get tired, take a little rest 
(phumijouki). 
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tue di raid-sidel ma nd paradunne + ra neohnto, until you told me, I haven't ace @s 
hadn’t) heard that he ran (ée. had ran) away (nchdiéi). 
heikhen roa md tonidiker pashigo, teak uthi/o, when he taw me coming, he got up 
(athorks). 
Hasabin, tom di-piicho-aa*ti, md-malo-sa*ti, tom guter Kinthanie nH baifa, 
Hajadban abode happily in bis home with his children and parents Ss ae 
jawab déiki dubélo, be could not give an answer (dubdikt). fe 
téahi ajond kirtd dito, be fell down from the top of the roof (dijoski).. 
ro teago dapéer lawido, he passed through the garden (tsi jotké). : 
ro ma-jo machho nifdto, he arrived before me (nffaidtki). 
Sunek bate kiro wikhéto, « ennke came out from under the ct one (vikhaidibs). 
mat hir polo, in my understanding it came into existence, t.¢..I understood 
(poiks). ( Hir is locative I of Aywo or Aiwo, the heart, mind), 
késai mak diak é pin daper waii, pfat thé rolo te, cherie 0 han, if any one’s 
mother or daughter come along that road, and, looking away from it (i¢. the 
suspended corpse), wept (é.e. weeps), that person is the thief (rddikt). 
kateé shishich béfi te, bddehd gindu, on whosesoever head she sat (se, the hawk 
may alight), him we shall take as king (batydckt). 
ro waidiker bife jak teak uthi/?, on his coming all the people stood up ( shdsht). 
Perfect. 
raed nom md dmatunus, I have forgotten his name (drssehdiki). 
tua néi vaid-sinél mit ué purndunne ro uchrto, until you told me, E haven't (ie. 
hadn't) heard that he had run away (parusdiki, wchdsks), 
tu ghumiluno to, dék ghé the, if you have become tired, rest a little (shumijdiki), 
katkhén vo wchalum baitun, when be (has) arrived be (has) sat down (uchachoiki, 
baiy tks). 
bafe-'ji lt ditun; guman bin kikas gala dito bulew, blood has fallen on the can 
(so) the partridge hes probably been wounded (dizdski, bdtki). 
anéed achhiur fuk polun, cataract has made its appearance 0 on his eyes (é¢. he has 
cataract) (pétki). 
akhana ros Shing sichilun to, kyin movi Shiga roe ndi (heen, if he haa learnt abind 
why does he never speak jt? (sichdiks). 
ohdi chalin, milaiék jaléx, the woman has given birth, and s child has been bovis 
(se. the woman has given birth to a baby girl) (chdekt, goth). 
and bali katdryi chhinili, aki éi chhidin, this rope was severed with a knife; it waa 
vot severed of itself. (chhindiki, to cut (transitive) ; chAiniZdiki, to become cut, 
to cut (intransitive). ChAinito ie the pest tense passive of chhindiht, while 
chhido in the past tense intransitive). 
tdshij sugomich chitne shudéra buifén, small childrea hove sat down (We. 
suated) on the roof at the suioke-hole (daiydiki). — 
Plaperfect. 
kekhen ma ai baifueue, du muni je hut (hoje wate, while I had ant down (i.¢. was 
evated) there, two men came running up (beiydiki). 
kat duper baijus, he had sat down - e. was seater) | on the top of one. wal 
opel ies 
Vou. 1, Paut 1 


na 
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shuddr aaul, in ghumilus wir afén, he was (only) a boy, and so be had become tired 
and fell asleep (shumijdiki). 
hotkoro the beitde, they had sat down (i.e. were seated) rousd about (éaéydski). 


Imperative. 

1 dn boii ro ndi waid-meadl, sit down (fc. remain) here till he comes. 

ajét nikha, climb up (wikhaidiks). 

léko ucha, flee ye at once (wchdiki). 

démada baiya, ait ye down round about. 

réedf rh, koit han, al béyut, tell him to stay where be is (lit. where he is, there let 
him sit down). 

muivit jek perwa nish ya ro mirtét yd jGno muckot, [do not ware whether he lives 
or dies (lit. either let him die, or let him eseape alive). 

The following are examples of the use of some irregular intransitive verbs :-- 

1. bujotki, to go. 

anésd bujoiket rak wish, he does not intend to go. 

a jago-jo o skho dar ye basyéen, the lad, having gone tar from those people, sits 
down. 

bujoiker ani bufol kale dén, on (their) going away, he gives thein all grain. 

na ro rukheatijy bujdik béen, ne lu, neither you nor he can go on leave. 

derum néi bujd-e1n tu ma-kach we hakam gindikéf, before you start (Lit. up to 
your not starting) come to me to get an order. 

ma aki bujwin, [ shatl go myself. 

chhona ro afi soul to,rdjer bujé sik, if he were here, he would be very angry 
(lit. he would go into anger). 

ma-ga fn bon, you and I shall go. 

tu Gitte} bujéno-a - awa, Giliél bujumws, are vou going to Gilgit P yes, [ am 
going to Gilgit. 

déo ukot, jek khGik-kar, faidt bujdn, the Dev goes off by himself to the jungle to 
get something to eat. 

kachak dezé-jo Zulékho zindanét bajiv, in the course of a few days, Zulaikgha 
foes tu the prison. 

ehér La les, chertfé mor-gini, zhataiéer Gru bujyenen, at the thief‘s eaying, all the 
four get into the bay. 

Mir Suip Nagiréi ma-kach wento; néi te mu lemael bujumeene, the Mir of Nagir 
came to see me; otherwise, [ woul! have gone { note the use of the imper- 
fect} to (play) tennis. 

chakait bajdino, you were going uphill. 

bichOikAf gas, L went off to heg. 

tu ino g& lo, ane dita reidje fom jamante-waor tha the, ween you go (lit. went 
from here, repeating this spell, blow towards your wife. 

ro aku-ahd gd", he went off of his own will (i.e. without permission). 

dit pichéi ator gou, the milk went into the bey’s mouth. 

ald? ganu, he went for a walk. 

poise bali wots mukhiy gi, a)l the money (fem.) went on the face of the watets 

{t.c. was wasted). 
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mie Gilit ifaidtke-jo muchho ro gown bai, he may have left before I reach 
Gilgit. 

wéo-kdr géun (or gauen), he has gone for water. 

akhana ro chhat bul to, ma gyé baiém, if he comes late, 1 shall have gone. 

pon fat thé abies nédi bo, having left the road, do not go across country. 

yer bd, go ye on forward. 

char base zhataidr dri buys, all four of you yo inside into the bag (ie. get 
into it), 

y4 ro Chilase} bujot yd ro Gilte béyot, yd muchho ya falu rds dushmania ro 
marén, let him go to Childe or let him stay in Gilgit (é.c. whether he goes 
or stays), soouer or later his enemies will murder him. 

2. mirijdtki, or miryoiki, to die. 

akhona ro mirije to, réee puch, ried dishér Ba bat sik, if he were to die, hie sun 
would become Raja in his place. 

béshak ro miriféi, of course he will die. 

‘mas dam’ thé né dégaaus; dshidaiyo baf phdchi mao, I had not struck (him) 
saying ‘I will etrike’ (i.e. intentionally) ; accidentally being hit by a stone 
he died. 

ddik ro mun, the giver (or debtor) has died. 

mat ll mish ro miun-d, fino han, I do not know whether he is dead or alive (lit. 
‘has he died ?, is alive ?’). 

akhann miius to, rés2 pick réed dishér Ra baté sik, if be had died, his eon would 
have hecome Raja in his place. 

akhane ro 6 chhar?-jo nere goun to, ékhanér-aki msiua bai, if he haa fallen from that 
cliff, he must. have died ou the spot. 

3. watoiks and dtkt, to come. 

ant jare, kiri waibiker, dasé-jo mights might p/funarée walé, Yieufd? déénen, the 

‘brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds from 
the country, give them tu Joseph. 

ara waidiké-ju muchhé daire-'ji daw dan the, before coming in knock at the door. 

ma Childsét waid-sia thad guman bin ro aidkér Gillet nifaii bai, hy the time | 
arrive nt Chilas, he will probably io the meantime reach Gilgit. 

derij wait kirté ho thin, coming to the window she calls down. 

béghiat ta-kach wade, I shall come to you tomorrow, 

ts 4% bait ro mét waio-siné/, Ho lébo waii, you will remain here till he comes 
(lit. up to the time he dves not come). He will coma soon, 

be résé merdkéet kyé-bé won, why should we come to hia court 2 

te shabak at bait, md firiji wamas, you will sit here a littl, 1 am coming back 
(i.e. stay liere, I shall return). 

tu mca-sdals wiano, ya né, are you coming with me or not ? 

bu herchhak ma-kach todao, you are always coming to me, 

rino fate ris-ga hai thé g6f wan, he too, ruuning after them, comes to the house. 

dachtamus onus hai thegun, andedi Afgh (fem.) waan', he looks as if he had run, he 
ia breathing so (it. I know be bas done running, hie panting comes). 

Astértjé Giltet waanen kilo hardike-kar, the Asbérie come to Gilgit to buy grain. 

8x2 
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laphfaidk tu wato to, mas til dk riipat damue bai, if you come (lit. came) to-morrow, 
perhaps I shall give (lit. »m giving) you a rupee. 

omandjo bala wato, ék rapat esét dikun, give a rupee to the man who came 
yesterday (lit. the man tame yesterday, to bim a rupee is to be given). 

taf domijdr (lem.) wati to, anu "fargo dat, if trouble comes (lit. came) to you, 
burn this feather. 

kékhén ma dl baituswa, du manaje hei tho-'72. wale, while 1 was seated there, two 
men came runciay up. 

ti dah wattne? née, bald eatunns, have you come to-day? no, I have come 
yesterday. 

rée buydt thoike; watun, he bas come to make a petition. 

akhane réséi ghal (fem.) wrtin to, reset kwinén ce, if he gets fever (lit. if hia fever 
has come), give hin quinine, 

ash raji bafe Gilit der wetén, to-day all the rijas have come into Gilgit. 

ma-g@ anésd-kdr tontuens, I too had come for this purpose. 

kesét Ll mush, ro kofio walus, ro kovaté go", no one knowe (lit. to any one it is 
not known) whence he came (lit, had come), or whither he went. 

har déz géu ma-kach waidkun, every day (lit. every day went) you must come to 
mic. 

aeh balatéel ma-kach ca; dubdlo to, chél bnjdf wa, come to me this evening; if you 
can’t, then come early to-morrow morning. 

bit? nala ma-kach wa, all come to me together. 

reeset khaher the, ma-kach wél, tell him to come to me. 

ro-ga weeacdt, let him aleo come. 

Gyo wawit, ya nd wawdl, ma zerir erat bujum, whether it rains or not (lit. let 

‘rain come or let it not come), I am certainly going out. 

ajond dshinaiyo ék bafek dio, suddenly a atone came down from above. 

shishak-gini fokirek dlwn, 9 faqir has come with (&e, carrying) a head. 


D. The Passive Voice. - A transitive verb inay be put into the Passive Voice by 


adding -i/- or -tj- to the reot. Thus, phiddiki, to atrike, shidijdiki, to be etruck. The 
employment of -ij- or -ij- depends on the stress aceent, For instance, in phedijbibi 
the accent is on the , and therefore we have -éj-, with thei ehort, bat in ghidfjum, I shall 
be struck, the accent is on the -ij-, and therefore we have the i long. The paesive verb 
so obtained is then conjugated like a derivative intransitive verb in -fjoiki. It thus 
occure that it is often dificult to say whether a given verb in -#jdiA¥ is intransitive or 
passive. Ina few verbs there is, however, a difference of form. Colonel Lorimer gives 
the following :— 


mirdikt, miggdiki, or mirtyeks, to die. 

martiki, to kill (causal). 

mérijdiki, to be killed (passive of cansal), 

nikhaidiki, to get out of. 

wikhalaiki, to turn ont, extract (caure)). 

nikeligdiki, to be turned out, extracted, etc. (passive of causal). 


The verh chAindiki, to cut, has chAtedsdiki both for its intransitive (to out, become 
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out of iteelf) and for its passive (to be cut by some one) forms, but these differ in the 
past participle. Thus :— 

chMéunijén, cute (of itself) (intr.), or it is being cut (by some one) (pass.). 

chhido, it cut (of itaelf), it broke (intr.). 

chhinito, it was cut (by some one) (pass.). 

We have seen (p. 364) that most intransitive verba in -tiaik form the past 
participle in -do. Thus, ferijoiki, to turn round, has ferido. Passive verbs generally 
form their past participles in -to, not -do, as in ehhini‘o, above, but the termination 
-do is sometimes used. 

The past participle is frequently used axa simple adjective, asin chhiat/i bait, the cut 
rope. When the -to of the past participle is changed to -twk (ig. with the suffix of 
unity added), the word becomes a substantive,as in ¢hituk (from thdiki), a (or the) 
thing done, an act; ratsfek, s (or the) thing said, an injunction. 

As in Indian languages, the use of the passive voice is rare, and the only examples 
that I have noted are all in tenses formed from the past participle, although | know of 
no prohibition to the use of the other tenses The following is a list of passive forms 
that have been noted by me :-- 


ACTIVE. Passive. 

Lafinitive, Past participle, 
chhindiki, to cut (something). chhiaijoiki chhinito 
ddiki, to give, to strike. hijoiki dito 
ridiki, to sny. raiijoiki raiite 
phiddiki, to strike. shidijoiki shidslo 
théiki, to do, make. thijaikt thito 
kamdiki, to apend. kami joiki kamido 
maréiki, to kill. misrisoiki mivido 
paldiki, to rub on. pels joiki polido 


The following are examples of the use of these passive verbs in tenses formed from 
the past participle :— 

ané bili katdr-gi chhiutti, aki nét chhidin, this rope was cut with a knife ; it did net 
eut (i.¢., break) of itself. 

o gala dito parvvlo bé yatyer, he walks as if he were wounded (lit. being like a 
wounded person). 

ro Mir Sdipé shadare haté-jo turi-gini shiditun, be has heen beaten by the Mir 
Sahib’s servant with a whip. Here we have an example of the rule that 
when a personal agent is expressed in connexion with a passive verb, this is 
done hy the aid of the phrase ‘Anfe-jo', by the hand of. 

Miv Saip tom shadaré chek thituy (= thio + ujé) *filtk bul, the Mir Sahib was 
displeased at something which his servant had done (lit. displeased ou 
something done of the servant). 

achdk hide kamdiki né aaul, Mae jek tham ? Gufd-kar kamido, you should not 
have spent so much. What amIto do? It was expended for the house 
(hold). 

vo diru-gt morido, he was killed by a bullet. 
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koeri-'j tok palidun, (your) boots are mudily (lit. mud is smeared on the boots). 

chek tus ratituk ms paredus, I bave heard what you say. Note here that tus is 
in the agent case, although raiitvk is passive. ‘This is the rule in such cases, 

Khudet? shukur thait thituk, thanks be Thine, O God, for what Thou haat done. 
Here, by an alternative idiom, thats is in the genitive. 

E. The Causal Voioe.—A causal verb ie made by adding the syllable er or ar (or, 
when the aocent falls on it, ér) to the root of the primary verb. If the root ends ina 
vowel, the contiguous vowels usually coalesce, but the typical r remains unchanged. If 
the primary verb is intransitive, the causal formed from it is usually an active causal, 
as in wthhaidiki, to come out, causal nikhatrdtks, to cause to come out, to take out. If 
the primary verb is transitive, the causal usually implies the passive of the primary 
verb, asin mardiks, to kill, causal marardiki, to cause to be killed, to have killed. 
There are, as in India, some irregular causals. One of these is mardéks, to kill, just 
mentioned, which, itself is the causal of mirétki, todie. Another is sikhaidibi, to 
emerge, causal nikhaldtki, to extract, beside sikheirdtks, to cause to emerge. Nikhaldiki 
has, itself, a double causal sithalerdiks, to cause to be extracted. I have no record of 
other irregular causals, but they probably exist. 


In eome cases double causals may he formed by doubling the -ér-. Colonel 
Lorimer gives the following example :— 


pachdikt, to ripen, to he in the process of being cooked, to cook (intr.). 

causal pacherdiki, to cook (comething), as in tus tén tiki pachér2, eook some food 
now. 

doubie causal pachererdiki, to cause to be cooked, aa in fee tén tiki tom shadert 
hate-jo pachéreré, have some food now cooked by your servant. 

The following are examples of causal verbs :— 
Primacy verb. Caumal verb. 
bandiki, to clothe (oneself). baneriiki, to put (clothes on another 


person). 


chéliikt, to proceed. 


détki, to give. 
gandiki, to fix. 
gindéiki. to take, buy. 
haclijoiki, to he lame. 
khodiki, to ent. 


atrtiki, to die. 
marbiki, wo kil. 


nikhaiéski, to emerge. 
mikhaldiki, to extract. 


pidiki, to drink. 


pashdiki, to see. 


raidtki, to say, to recite. 


chélerdiki, to cause to proceed, to cerry on 
(affaira). 

derdiki, to onuse to be given, to put, 

gunerdiki, to cause to be fixed. 

ginertiki, to cause to be bought. 

kuderdiki, to Jame. 

khaierdiki, to give (food) to be eaten, to 
feed. 

mardiki, to kill. 

mararotiké, to cause to be killed. 

nikhairdtki, to cause to emerge. 

nikhalerdiki, to cause to be extmcted. 

pierdiki, to give to be drank, to give to 
drink. 

pasherdibi, to caure to be seen, to ahow. 

réirdiki, to cause to be said, to cause to be 
recited. 
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sidtks, 1o sew, serdiki, to get sewn. 

shidéiki, to strike. shiderdiki, to have (a person) beaten. 
thitks, to do. therdiki, to cause to be done. 

waldikt, to bring. toalerdiki, to cause to be brought, to obtain. 


The following are examples of the use of these causal verbs :— 

Jibrail tom chande-jo migh{2 mighf2 chhsld nikhalé, Yusyf2t banerén, Gabriel, 
having taken fine ciothes of various kinds from bis pooket, pute (them) an 
J oseph. 

ani avhrafia gint ané jerts tom guidi kom mishtuk thé chalerin, taking the estraffe, 
the old woinan carries on the affairs of her house well. 

(én lotlyo dshpich silén derékun, now tho saddle is to be put on the red horse (#.¢, 
have the red horse saddled now}. 

aneat-jo fatu mas tom dsahpo sarpé ganerwin, in future I shall have shoea tized on 
my horse (ie. [ shall have him shod). 

ani khachi bam maf gineréguao, you have made this worthless mare bought to me 
(t.c., you have made me buy it). 

anu ashpo tus kuderéguno, you have tamed this horse. 

yer thé ashpet waik piere, falu baepwr khaiere, tirst make water to be drunk to 
the horac, afterwards make grain to be eaten to it (i.e. first watcr the horse, 
then feed it). 

pés Sir Sdipe shadaré hate-jo tumake didé-gi (or dipé-gi) ako mararégu, ho has 
had hisnself killed with a gun-bullet by the Mir Sabib’s servant. 

romas tom tangée-jo nikhatrum, I will make him get out of my garden. 

ro mas tom teage-jo nikhelerum, I will have him removed from my garden. 

ashpo cho thé, heri sinich, mas tut waii pieram, gallop your horse, bringing it to 
the river, and I will give you water to drink. 

reset pasheré ann kom shék chukuj (hén to théi, show him bow to do thia job (lit. 
show hii how one does it, so that he may do it). 

chino bavot siavho hiwo-gi kalima réirduen, they cause to young aud oid the creed 
to be recited with a sincere heart (i.c. they made young and old rasite it) 

mae ako-kar chhilé deraié haté-jo aterumus, I nm having clothes sewn for myself 
by the tailor. 


thhana (us anu kd théga to, maa tu kari phiderum, if you do this, 1 will have you 
eeverely beaten. 


tua lom hule-jo baidhk aan! (ushdr damijar theréguac, you have caused me as muck 
trouble us possible. 

cherBtus cjoui chetak-gi me eharminda therégo, the thief (has) caused me (to be) 
ashamed (jc. hag put me to shane) by an extraordinary trick. 

man len-cki & chei litt who therem, T shall now at once get that woman to aocept 
you. 

ma-kdr Kaahgire-jo roa ek mighto ashpo walerégua, ho has had brought (ie. 
obtnined) » good horse for me from Kashgar. . 
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¥. INDECLINABLES.—The negative particle is na, nd, néi, or nét, not. It may 
also he used to mean ‘is not’, as in ané medi i ud, thie is not my daughter. The same 
words are used to mean ‘no’. A stronger negative is xéye, not at all, or ‘O, no’, 
‘Yes’ isawe. ‘Neither . . . nor’ isaa . . . ra. 


The word for ‘and’ or ‘both . . . and’ is ga or gé. It is used enclitically after 
the first of the conjoined members, and may be repeated after the second. Colonel 
Lorimer gives as examples :—aa-ga tu box, T and you shall go; ma-ga ro-ga baiys bén, 
both I aud he shall go. The same word is aleo used with the meaning of ‘and also’ 
‘tou’ as in sino &ehpo ralé, Wilo-ga wale, bring the black horse, aud also bring the bay: 


We have seen above (p. 351) that when the particle @ is appended to the future 
tener of a verb, it gives it a subjunctive force. This particle is also employed to indicate 
direct interrogation, when there is no definite interrogative word in the sentence. In this 
case it is usually appended to the Jast word in the sentence, which is generally the 
verh, as in tu Giltet bujero-d, are you going to Gilgit? If there is an alternative, it 
is usually appended only to the first element, asin +o watun-&, net watun, has he come 
or not? 

The particle ¢o is of very frequent occurrence in Shina, and is, I believe, the same as 
the termination -ta of the polite present imperative of Kashmiri, se in wuchd-ta, please 
to see, or, as we should say in English ‘just see’. In Shina it is put at the end of the 
phrase, te. generally immediately after the verb, wad it» effeet seema to he to give a 
slight element of hesitation or doubt to the whole clause. Thus, ani pater fash dil te, 
néi jek thin, (when) this money became (i.e. is) expended, then what shall we do? 
Note that ¢o does not here mean ‘then’, as we might think from the analogy of Hindi. 
That word is sapplied by xéi, which is here an adverb of time with that meaning. The 
te belongs to the first clause, and here really means ‘when’, with the additional idea of 
uncertainty as to how long the money will last. Or, again, it may, like the Engliah sufflx 
‘-ever’ be employed to give an indefinite force to an interrogative pronoun, as in ma 
kos paida thégun to, o Dabonsé mat risek dén, whoever has created me, that Lord gives me 
my daily food. But fo most often occurs in the protasis, or if-clause, of a conditional 
sentence, the word ‘if’ being indicated at the beginning of the clause by akhena. Thus, 
akhana réaddé raan to, khalté raan, if he speaks so, he lies. Sometimes ckhaua is omitted, 
and the whole burden of the ‘if’ is thrown upon the fo, as in oydno hano to, tit kherme 
boda rium, if you are hungry, I will throw down lots of dates for you. 


If the conditional sentence is such a one ax we would require the use of ‘would’ 
or ‘would have' in Euglish, the word sik is appended to the aporosis, or then-clause, 
as in akhkuwu ro mito lo, reed pach reed dishér Id baii sik, if he died. his son would 
become Raja in his place. Or again, okhana mins (sik) fo, ree pitch read dishér Ra 
bait sik, if he had died,-his son would have heeome Raja in his place. As in the last 
exemple, si/ may sometimes also be optionally inserted in the protasis, without effecting 
the meaning. 


From sevegal of the above examples, it may be noted that there is a marked 
tendency in Shina to put the verb of the protasis in the past indicative, where we, in 


English, should use the present indicative or the phrase ‘ were to’ or the auailiaty 
‘ should’. 


| GEL@ITE gaya. - ae aT7 


Sometines, bat mach more rerely, ia is used, as in Hind!, to introduce a sew 
‘article in mn sequence. In such cass it begins, not concludes w oloure, and ovay be 
tranelatea, as in Hindi hy ‘thea’, Thus :— 

fat chaper badehte ‘ Kbudotya, ame bachavdk b6t*; thd, ‘itis bis aidko-nenja 
bidahdd jomdat at-ad thé backdré Ma, finally, the king saying ‘O God, omy 
this woman become a mule’, blows (towards ber); then, on this far 
‘thereupon’, cidko-aajd), the king’s wife, moying * hee-haw ’, becomes a 
mule. a 


I owe the following version of the Parable of the Prodigal Bon into Shind, to the 
kindness af Colone! Lorimer. It was made by Sarfarés, son of Bakbtewlr, » Kachatel 
Yoshkun of Gilgit, and was revised by Colonel Lorimer. Attention must he drawn ta 
the luxity in regard to vowel sounds, to which, especially in the conjugation of vorbe, 
réference has heen made on p. 352 exfs, In several. inetances, the spelling of deches- 
sional and conjugational forins in tis specimen will be found to differ-alightly. Grom 
theee givan in the preceding pages. Phere is, however, nothing which need cause 
difficulty. 
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(Tdoutenant-Colonel D. L. RB. Lertmer, 0.1,E,, 1923.) 


Ko-manijakaii da dArt —asil. Chano pea mAlet rego 
Of-n-certuin-man two none were, The-small eon = lo-the-father anid, 
‘ala hbo, —_- thaii-Jabé-jo jek = baguk «oomnt —nifmien-to = mat da," 
‘0 father, from-thy-properly wheal a-whare tome may-arrive toeme wtee. 
thén, Maks = tom Jp darut samaréegn. Ne bate 
he-auys, = The-father  bineoncn = property lo-the-wunn —— dirdetedd, Thon weetney 
axi maja ne Kyees, shine pachad tom 
days ta-the-miclet nol had-yonre, the-small ROW his-oren 
Dagonpek ati the (er stinla) dar-hayeket 
cceryg-ichat (ic. ececything) caliéctird haciag-made (or hariuy-collected) tomfurcenntry 
jun be MUU. NO. ai) tor jap 
selling-oul — hewing-hecome went. Then — there his-own property 
khacho-vaiyoiki-'je naiéyo. Nai karége = juk = hano Lat 
on-bad-proceeding — he-lust (i.e. seoatand). Then oy-anon-ae what is alt 
karandégus-to, é-kayer kari koner Plo. — (or wato), Dugtnyo 
he-hitd-expendend, imthat-countey strong famine ocenried (or came), Again 
ne r0 yagho bulo : é-kaya bk-mandjeké-kachi = gou. 
then he destifie became;  of-thal-couatry to-bentde-a- nian ha-wen/. 
Rie oro tom-chéchur sari chararoikct ebagign. Ne résd-bidi 
He him ia-hiacoven-fieldx swine for-to-makegraze — rent, Ther oaf-hieheah 
gundo = asus kei kBid aris khaanis —a'inb-jo ton 
the-clesire ame = that wheal pods thescine  nseil-leent them-from his-oicn 
dér shox = thavki. = kGeeud read jekbk = nt demi. Na 
belly full towmake; anyoue  to-bim — anything — not sive fo-yive. Then 
tia = héshar wali régu = ki,‘ musii-malé kachak-baot 
he = dwsense having-come said that, ‘ of-my-father to-kow-many-hived-lubources 
tiki praséim-niwhi-’j laiik hin, ne mA an oyéno mirijames, 
Sood on-yrudging-there-isa-vot obtainable becomes, ond J here angry am-dying 
Ma uthei “tom-male-kachi = hujem, ond reek ram, “ala 
It having-artecn fo-bevide-my-own-father will-go, then jo-hitn I-will-eay, "“O 
belo, md Kbudi (or deménéi} mughho nai thaii-Sghhia muchbo déjopilo 
father, If God (or of-Reaven) defore then-again of-thy-cyes before sinful 
bulasg = ape vawhki fat nb higas ka, ‘ne nk thai 
became; ef-ibte worthy remaining woh J-have-become that, ‘ageis I thy | 
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pach hanus’ thé, raiiki, MA témo baad paral: the.” 


son ms hating-eaid, bo-aay. Me thy-own héred-labourere tike make’! 
Ani more anit pitchsa akasha > témehiar "yas. ~~ Ma— 
These words this eon of-himself in-his-cicn-heart reas-saying. Thenoe 
fatu ro ~ pthai tim-male-kach gant ~ Ro dane, . dur - 
after he having-avrisen — to-beside-his-own-father went He yet dtalant 
aml ki, re pashi, resd- male hiar jak ali (or wired | watlt. 
teas when, him having-seen, ef-his-father in-the-heart sity oome (or compassion came), 
Malus, hai thé, tom pach -walé, shatar 
The-father, running Aacing-done, his-own son having-bronght, onl-his-own)-neck 
vigu. Na red ‘tom piche: 


threw (ie. drawing his aon fo hin clusped him te hie meek). = Then hia of-bisxeawn-gon 
mukhi-’} Kehhin-j héehd déga. Paghse midlet régu, ‘ala babo, 

on-the-face on-thereyes kissea gave.  The-son to-the-father said, °0 father, 
md Asindn-gd théi-Bchhié = muchho dojopdlo ulus; anne yasbki me 


I heacen-and = of-thy-eye be fore sinfrel =o teonme; = =—of-this worthy not 


bigas ki, ne mA thaij pach hanus * “thé, - raiwiki.’ 
I-have-become that, =“ agai» I thy son em" — having-said, torady.’ 
Malus todm-shadarut rian = ki, “inishti-jo —— mishta ebhie. ho 
The-father to-hie-auon-sercunls eays that, ‘than-geod goed clothes quickly 
nikhalé maii-ohiino-pachat banara, né rései-batar herono 
having-tuken-out = do-my-s ma -a0n eanse-ye-to-be-pat-on, then on-hisshand ring 
thari&, ne paror - | prised hanaty.’, then. 
catise ye-to-be-done, then  on-feet vhoee canse-yeo to-be-pnt-on', .. he-serys. 
Malus nti. phan so shadarnt, —‘ unito rm — hatso wald hatal. 
The-father then says (lo-sercauta, ‘nurtured thet calf’ — having-hronght alain: 
thea, ti-ke és khya shuriar than; .  ky&to mali aun 


make-ye, so-that toe haring-eates rejoicing way-iwake; because my = thia 

poch = mous, thén — jéno bulu; — naivito lhulus, thdn laink = fla’. 
son hed-died, now alice become; lost hod-become, now found becasue’, 
Aln fat =sris ss shurifr thoiki. shate. iv 

Thence after they rejotcing to-make began. 


Bkhyeu anisé bapa  phoh  chéchar aul. Ra - wait 
At-that-tine —af-tMa-one - elder som in-Aelt eons. He hawing-comea 
quttkachi —u¢hiito. Gaia dotke shéno = pututio, Ne 
Aanse-near arrived. Songe of =gicing the-aoned = he-heard.. = Then 


tém-dk- ahadardket khujsik shato ki, ‘ne = jekeak bin’ Rag 


fo-hie-orcn-one-eervant to-enguire he-degan that, ‘thie a-what becomes?” ae. 
. ; “Sra- 
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reed} = regu, ‘ thaii ja watun, nd thaii maélus unito 

to-him = asi, * thy brother has-comes, then thy father  the-nartured 
beteo halal tharégun. anted-kari ki ro 
calf slain has-cawsed-to-be-made, thés-on-aceownt that that 
chino pach mivbteri-’j lage.’ Baro pach 
mall son on-gocrness (i.e. tell) he- found.’ The-elder aon 
roah béen, gutat 4ru bujoiki = rak né thégu. Magar raséi 
anger become, io-the-howse into to-go siutention not hemade. Bet = hs 
malo daru gyé bap pach morar-tharén. 

father out having-gone the-elder eon in-word-causee-to-be-made (i.e. entreate). 
Row tom-malei rajitikar régo ki, ‘hake,  eohak-barijar 

He of-hie-own-father on-the-eaid (-thng) said that, ‘look,  fu-s0-mony-gears 
mas thaii kom  thamus, mas karé-ge thaii-raiituk née né 
I thy work am-doing, I obany-tine (to-) thy-a-sadd (-thing) nat “ac” 
thégunus; magar mats tuse kard-géd db-aidi ‘chalak-ge nd 


have-sald; = bub to-me thew at-any-time af-one-ehe-goat = a-hid-even = not 
digh ki mas = ton -shugiilo-saati ehuriér tham (or tharum)-sik. 

gevastt thet 1 = my-own-friende-with rejoicing meoy-make(or cavar-to-de-made). 

Keré-gt = thaii «oanu pach wate, koe thaii jep khacho-kémér 
4de-soon-aa thy ~—sithie aon ceme, who thy property in-evil-work 


(or kancheaio fatu) Baidgo, tas = read kar tus unito 
(or harlote after) lost (i.e. wasted), thon ef-him for-thewake thon the-nurtured 
bmtgo = halal tharéga.' Malus bapo-pdchdt rian, ‘alan 


calf slain =hast-caused-to-be-made.' The-father to-the-elder-eon says, ‘0 
pach, tu har chhak ma kach hano; né maii jek = banuk 
som, thow every doy me with art; and-then mine whatever te-thing 


o  thali ski han. Ne ahuriar thardiki, ehuriar — biki 
that thine ome ia. Then rejoleing to-cawec-to-be-made, rejoieing  to-be 
yasbki seil, “Kn” théga-to, thaii anu ja mius, 
proper wae, “whe? ifthoweag (i.e. becanes), thy thie brether had-died, 
than  jéno blo ; naibgnsie, thin laga nis (er naittus, 


noe elice became; we-had-loet, sow we-Aave-found (or he-had-been lost, 
then latito)’, thén. 
adwr ke-wea-found)', he-eeys. 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES 

























IN THE SHINA OF GILGIT LANGUAGE. 












Rnglih. Goins. Bhini 
1. Onc | emt, tanii. 
& Two du «dna, teat. 
%. Three . «| Ghai « [00,0 P8e, Om. 
4, Four chin . [edws, reAbL, ad, QeRi, 
8. Five - | pat, (Penials) paah. - Teed, deel, bod, enti. 
6, Bix «| pba. hi, tis, oF, iad. 
9, even » feat, frien, rindi, sino, ends 
a. Eight «| agh, (Pundit) sebt. . ftine, vingi, nine, Ging, 
%. Nine nen. $2, end ‘ : , Sat. 
10. Ten » | dali, $3, Foot ‘ mice 
11. Twenty o| ba. $4. Nope . . . | patho, 
10. Fifty | di buge dat aD. Bye | aepa. kehhi. 
18. Hendred . aha! 36, Mouth ‘ ee ail 
14, 1 . wA, mas. 89. Tooth 
18, Of ue + | moet, madi 96. Ear 
16. Mine mal, maii. 60. Hair « (falcon, (0 eingde hair) halo 
ry. We «| be, baa #. Head « feeiek, 
ly. Of os anal, ami. 41, Tongee ‘ . | Bp. 
19. Orr <ieoal aeae: 42. Bally «lade. 
20. Thon | tu, twa. 43, Back |pit 
fl. Of thee. “ Tron ’ on ehimer. 

















fing 





al te eens mee 











67. Pather 79. Davk 

49. Mother. 74. Avs 

49, Brother 15. Camel 

O, Raster 76. Rird chaii. 

51. Man . 7 ‘ +) manGjo, moneda. 77. Go ~ . .| bn joi (issn, 
b8. Woren +p chil, (dialeviin) ghidi. 78. Bat _ | eboiki eta. 
M, Wits Cs gytn, gréu, jamiot. 79, Sit : _ | baisitri (<n pieritiey), 
54 Child. ahedar, } 90. Come - | aioiki (infinitive), 


Bb. Bon... » oP pth . | obidsiki, daiki (in Aadésoee) 


36. Daughter . : +f dt , | tak Bark: (cufinsting). 
37, Slave =. ss dimmed, meriatan. 88. Die. 2. wl. mle rairfjOiki (infai- 
mn iki (Sey 


BG, Coltivator. Henade Nes Ge. ww, Aniki (énfeisive), 


40. Bhepberd 2 | | poyailo. 85, Tun . | hai thaiki (tnpasties), 
60. God . a. Up : _ | aj. 

61, Neil ) 87. Near kech, 

6% Ban . | 82. Down . | ker, 


pagyrey 


ani 





in ae aman Pa 





























LOD. A father 
12, Of » father 
108, To « tether 
104. Frou: a father . 
108. Two fathers 

. Fathers . 
. OF fathera 

. To fathers . 
. From fathers  . 

. A daaghtar . 
Of a denghter ; 
Toa daughter 

. From a daaghter 
, Tero daughters , 
. Daughters 

. OF daughters 

. To daughters - 
. From daughters 

. A gaol waa 

, Of » geod tan 
To a good man 

. From a good man 


18. Tre gue) men 


134. Gout men ‘ 





INDRE OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 


‘ | babut, babar, 


are baou-fo. 


dijb-j je. 
«| du dja 


Ai jad, dijarhe. 


cw 


jaro. 
+: dijerag. 
+! dijare-je. 


‘ le miphfo roar jo 


iI 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| mandjee). 


ot gh tghyo mandy. 


«1 Gk mighqo reandh. 


{ 

. | bE mighto naan fa 
| 
| du might: aa 
| 


>| might? rusad js. 


a eee 


tw 


. Te good men 


. From good: a 


. A had boy 
. Goud womes 
1, A bad girl 


132. Good | 


137. 


18. 


14]. Mares 


Abo, 


, Cows 
Adeg. . 
. A biteb 

. Doge 


14a, Bitehos 


. & good women — 


. A cow . > 


Balls ae ty 


| 180. A be gost a 


Of goed sem. Ves ae 


a mignt mnentyet. : 


mrightt nisetis-jy. 


| dk night ches (or cherie. 


amis Whachs shte. . 


+ | oaightd ehiid, 


Me kcbtect nila = 
molaibk). 


(dedter 


.| (rae jo}. mighte 
thun that), 


“+ (bata iw or sail 0) 
michto (bom of alt), 
«{ athale. : 
{riw-jo) uthelo. 
if Gan) athaly, 


asap, 


pouch! “ahd, 
, | whili, shies. 
« Peongh’ ahiwi 


| moger. 
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Wl. A femsle goat | 


188. A nike deer 


IBA, A fousio deer 


188, Deor : . : 
266—219. sa 
980. What is your sate? - 


WAL Boe all ia thte bores? 


223. How far ia it from 
herd to Kashmir ? 


242, Hew sans sone ste 
. ¢hrerein vour father's 
heuee * 
ytd. T have walked a long 
wer (i-clag, 


225. Phe aon of my uncle is 
married te bin sinter, 


296. In the bouw in the 
aeddle of the white 
hnese, ~ 


927, Fai me saddle npn 
bia beck, 


36—Shist of Gilgit. 







‘aan dahpo 


i. 
PEE gt SOE? Sor a 


a 238. | have brates hie son 


mae bab 
with many. stripes. tak Hsing » (Hh Ti 
avfigart In. ba. voly with Ams). 


He ia gracing cattle |réw mat  ghieha nit 
on the fopof the bill | *baréin. Pane 
tle ja fitting on 8 
horse ander that 
tres. 


Pet o toms kir aehpsj 
pludgen. (pinglki, fo 
mount va; 48 treefed ua 
tromtire cerh without 4 
direct ob wrk. } 


. Hie brother [eo taller 
than his sister. 


24%. The price of that is 
two rapees aml 9} 
hoff. 


debi ig tom saii-jo 
tion of the han. : : ie 
TM a. 


Por the con; 
verh, a ~ 
eadi cigh da -ripatd ga ted 

thadi asin jody ’an P beni. ae ae 


kachak tari: 
how many 
years ts this horse P) 


483. My father liveain that} mal bthv o chine hee 
erus)l house. 


han ? (of baiyen. 


dno Kaghivite kach&#k diy 9 234. Gis this rapee to bin! ap: rirpri bas te. 
hani P : 





2A5. Take thow rupees! gi rApnid nad-jo gie.. 
thait bebe ei dare, fini bi. ‘ 
kauhék han ? : 
Nae Beat him wel) aud |. avgicak thé ghids ii 
land him with rapes gate. 


ma&tish jigdh gntal gauns, u 
u 


257. Diww vater from the |: alice: ja Uro-n the Jerigation 


well, haan 4) wedi nikal, 
mai chfn males p&cheg 
mucheic oa gar thé 
apeghe (nacrytay, thoy i28. Waltc heforo me ™a-jo yer yali. 


have browyhd tha sister of ; 
that mien (0 the wn of my | 
Vhese bay comen be- | hase eh@e tu-je inte ian 


father’s younger hrothes.) #230, W 
hind you ? 
war shen dsbpdi tilin 
han. MO. From whom did you Lieee yo ani: ms wat sany? 
Imy that ? 
ied} tilen da, 241. From o shepreepor uf | hetei bivknale-jo. 
{i the villugn. 





VOLUME. X. - 

Page 123, tine 8-—In the Addenda to Volume VIII, Part ii. (awe, p. 3467), 
I have expressed my gratiétnde fo De. Morgeasticmne for mueh information there gives 
regardivg the wory wtstern Dardia languages. In Volume -X J hase given 6 pretty 
full necount of the Ormari language as spoken at Kaoigayam in W aziristin, On 
page 133, speaking of other localities in which phat Language might be expected ‘to be 
found, I snid*In the Logar Valley, in some villages, the Ormurs speck Persian, while 
in othors,-- Leeoh mentions the village of Barak,—they have relaived their owe 
forma of speech.” Leech waa writing nearly a century ago, aad since then oo further 
information has heen recelyed about Ormuri in Afghanistan proper. ‘Ubie want bas 
now also been filled by Dr. Morgenatierne, who has added to bis previous. kindues by 
aonding ie the: following information collected by him during his stay in Kabel, He 
alto nends me a note on Parkcbl, au allied language alo spoken in Afghanistan. Ale 
writes a8 follows :-— 


GRMuUs! OF LOGAR. 


At the present day Ormayi is spoken by oaly a few people of the older: geuer- 
ation at Baraki Barak in che Loger Valley. At Butkhadk (some miles east of Kabul) 
there are people who belong to the Ormar tribe; but they have given up their native 


language and speak Pashto. 


The Ormuryi of Logar preserves a esting gh in many cases where the ainlect of 
Kanigrim [i.e. Keniguram] bas ¢; but on the other hand it makes no distinction 
between ph and ph. The complicated system of vorbal stems has been suvh ah sieaplitied 
and the vocabulary haa undergone a sifoug kar influence: 


The First Sentewen of the Parable in Ormuri of Logar. 


Ta-shé earai do klkn bak. Af@ os zAri—s Rlanak ta-kbdy ~~ 

Qf-one man fio sone were. The younger bey of-himeclf futher to 
ghok, ‘ai ps, = tar-ta = ia-mAl = artgn = takheim tar-min bai-sé, ku-ntan kl 
seid, ‘ O father, oftthee af-property whatever  purt of-me ix, time to 
arabér.’ A sarei ta-khday ta-kidn minsive ta-kbdy os. mil dd takbstm 
gice.” The man of-himeclf ofssone middie-lo of-himacl? the property “two ports 
dk. Tsond résh pote ta-kbuy o  osdri kiin ta-khdy a mal 
made. Some days afterwards of bimecl{ the younger son of-himaelf the Riedy 

1 dak; pete rAi-nd ai-tgawik, pats jhi-nd  al-tanwak, 
collected made ; then road-to heswent, then, a-place-lo  he-weal, 


La the above, the letter 6 is sounded as a doop a tika the Swedieh long “ 


PARAGHI. 


This language ia mentioned by Babar (' Memoir’, y». 244, Leyden’ ond Eres 
kine’s trams, od. King), and Manson (' Narrative of various journeys in Baluchistan, 
Afghauistan, dad the Punjab ’ be it in spokea in Ghajuiin in Dirre-ighosh i ia Nijrwu,. 
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_in Pachaghan iu Tagan, and, with some dislectic difference in the Shutul Valley north 

of Gulbshar, where .the people are said to have onme from Nijrau. Formerly it is said 
‘to have Leen in wee in Panjebiv, and the name of the village Parachi in the Paghmin 
Hilla, west of Kabul, may indicate that the tribe was also once settled there. ~ 


Like Ormugl, with which language it presenta some. atriking cmilaritles, it 
shows some ‘ West-Iranian’ features; but it ia aleo closoly connected with Minjani 
[ the ‘Munjant’ of the Survey ] and the Pamir dialects. I hope to be able to demone 
trate that neither Ormuri nor Paricbi are reoent immigrants from Western Iran, but ere 
the remnants of the old Iranian languages spoken in Esstern Afghanistan before the 
alvont of the ‘Sakie' Pasht language. 


Parachi has been very deeply influenced hy Pashai, not only in ite vocabulary, 
but also in ite morphology aud phonology. specially striking is the adoption of aapi- 
rates, not only in Joanwords, hut even in originel Parachi words, through a kind of 
transposition. E.g. gurnm, E seize, but git, seized, from * grifta-, © gsft, © giht ; pechem, 
I cook, hut pAdh, cooked, froin * pakhoa-, * pahk. 


The First Sentences of the Parable in Parachi of Shutul. 


Zha adam di push dar-hén. Puab-e -chind baw-kan-6 jari, ‘ai 

One man two sone had. Son-which-younger father-to-Mie said, ‘ 0 
baw, havi mAl-a takbsim kan, ma-kdp histb da.’ Baw mile- 
father, this property-thy dicision make, me-to share give.’ The-fother pro- 

khukd takbelin kup, anagbin-e-kbukd-kun-@ da. Chi rach peab 
perty-tehich-his-mcen division mode, hoye-which-hie-own-to-he pave. Some daya after 
chhan pash-e-chind-é mAlin-é jam kor, mulk-e-derin tar rawhn 
waras son-which-younger-Ma goods-hie collected made, country-which-far. to starting 
ebhi. 
cen, 

Dr. Morgenstierne tells me that, before # and m the sound of 4 is ‘darker’ 
than in other positions. ‘Thus, the two de in mdkhia, ours, are not quite the same. 
He bas also provided the following lista of words in these two languages. 











‘ani 


Kngliah Crna Lager. Pontiacs, t Hevea, Orurati of Leger. | ag Ponte ; 
EE aeaneaanamed — crannies Vesminae _ tet 
1, Ove. fabs . | aba. | alte scl ag ade. 

2, we | aa a Tf @7. OF bina ato ee 
3. Three Dabo. ‘ wt. | re Hie wah bavenfa «| adan, 
4, Four tir chip. | | 2, They ato F édhinin. 
>. Fire } | piety ° pons, | 30. Of thom afd. . Anas, 

; ; i : 3 
6, Bix eho | kei, ) At. Their fF aantin, 
7, Seven. | wa phat, | He, Faw! deat, kat re 
a, Right ETT . | Babe. | 39. Fest... ep ot 
9, Nine ob | ow. ‘. Sose nt se 
10, Tea . des de. | ds, Bre, ne ‘tov i 

‘ y Se 
1. Twenty | fe. ssf phoabe, Hs, stows. poe vhitnd, 
19, Fifty + | pandalieta «| piaja, 87. Tooth ~| gibt re 
1, Hecdrea . | 0s ; eva wen 8 Ber ot get ; a 
wat. des ww hae | I Meir ‘ eg. donb, iM, Ue 
; : aa th Aaty) hull, 

15, Gtwe = «J mans. | mae, e Uoud me sco 
16, Ming. «| terms. | made, ie Tones fdulin Was. 
17, We fou sd ma. H a2. Belly ron | aabeat 
18, Of on mich. mah | 43, Beak poabt poahpst. 
Ww. Ou . tar-o8lch «| mikhéo, | | 44, Tron tin. ‘ as e 
9, The - " ; te. yt Gold, ™ : ha witat,: 
M1, Of thee =. | ta wt | 46. Silver. | nok ee hott 
$2, Thine tarda tie | he ye | aly take . 
%3, Tou . Un, vi ewes 3 rea wiki ts 
M. Of you te. va. ae | erst bya. - i 
9h. Your r{bertie 6 | vbchte, | 50, Sieur ace .} ie 


“Set 
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| baled kaopm, dives 





67, Rove 


.) 4a im: 
4. Horee fw 
bes #7) at 
hg. ma Imam, 
71. Cnt So vban 
72. Coole | ef en 
12. LDriek 


? Preevt sind. 1, ond = throughunt, 
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Crassirico List of InciAN LANGUAGES AS BHOWN JW 
THE LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 


AND IN THE 


CENSUS OF 1a2l.. 


Tue following pages show the statistical resulta of the Linguietic Survey of [ndia, 
compared, ao far as is possible, with the language-figures of the Censua of 1021. 

A fow words must be added as to the classification of the langaages mentioned in this 
list. For those which have been dealt with in the Linguistie Survey, I have followed 
the grouping there atopted. ‘The only exception ie Mikir (No. 199), which tater infor- 
nation has caused me to transfer from the Naga-Bodo to the Naya-Kuki sub-group, 
Aa regards the other Jaoguages,--nearly alt of which are apoken ia Butina—l 
have thought it heat, for convenience of reference, to follow the classification of the 
Census of 1921. A Linguistic Survey of Burma is at the present moment in progress, 
and it seems to me to be advisable to defor any alteration of the Census arrangement 
notil that Survey hss put the altempt upon a ssoure foundation. Any immediate 
change could only he temporary and provisional. 





| pustre-Nesion SuboF nity 


a lado-Nesian Benak 
| Malay Group. 
1) Saléa 


y Malay 


7 Austro- Asiatic Sub-F ‘amily 


MseKhmér Branch 

| Mén-Khmér Group 
‘@ Mau or Telaing 

i Palaung-Wa Group 
“| Polaung , 4 
Bi Wa 
é Yongiam 


7) Danae ‘ i 7 


tai Others! ‘ 
i Khiwi Group . 








“8 | Khasi : 
9; Standard ’ 
101 Lywg-ngan . . 
ni 8 yadeng ‘ 
i! Wor. . 
Unapecrfel . . . 
Nicohar Group wt 
| Nirebarene 
Muodé Branch 
16] Kherwiri 
15 San Aiki . 
hd Afunda rt 
wv Bdaaij F 
12 Bwhdy 
we Rid. . 
#0 (i) 
2 Tin 
2 a . 
33 Aganid , ’ 
% Bega. 
fa) Korwis . ‘ 
| Uoapempied 
% | Karke , : : 
wW | Kowna ‘ : A e 
Mi due 2, 
9; Serem . . 
: | tiwieba |. 7 7 
Bi | Uneperifiad ye 8S 
AE ree alanis eR 


. 


ay 
2 
| 
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“17, 293 | 
177,205 
113,190 | 

1,880 

51740 

7 $0) 
3613 | 


2,574,763 
8,587,389 | 
1614839 | 

406,524 | 
79,078 | 
1234 | 
9,949 | 
$88,196 | 
3797 | 
15,098 
1,616 | 


| 
111,684 | 
78.172 
t5,en? 
104,089 | 
35,063 | 





. Lem (OR, med Teme 61107), tor whieh one bedes, 


Npuace or aacxass 


ee 





Sey 


| 
<a Btinacen (1890). ; Aorording to Coes aout 


4,523,790 


' 840,917 ee ware off tin 
189,03 Un sone ths 


199,203 | 
147,859 
117,173 

18,648 
“12,853 
1,433 
” gine 
204,108 
904,105 


8,503,215 | 
9,983,573 | 
624,606 | 
137,309 
368 
19,690 | 
47 568 | 
11,832 | 


8,009 | green we 


bad | 
Sar 

RL A55 | 
1992 
186,688 | 

497,476 
16,631 | 


168,44) i on ae weed o 


Saves 
2hi | 








os 


ip 
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Baal Name of Lougusgs ot Diskeek 
Karen Family . =. se 
fi) Karen . . ‘ 5 . + 
a) Bre . 
33 Kavendyn . ' 
M Byaw 
xs. Pu 
m6 | Tavagthy 
"| Pudaang . , 7 . 
a8 Yinbaw : . : : - 
w| Ghat, 6 kk 
a Kareans ; 
a | Lagoin : . . se 
as Othare and Uaapecticd x 
| Man Family . 
a | Yao ‘ ; ’ . ‘ 
48 Miao or Hming 
| Tibeto-Chinese Family ae 
Siamnese-Chinese Sab-Famity  . 
Tai Group .° . . fl 
44] Tuo E . : 
46 | Slamtec . . ae hs . ’ 
wo dk. : ‘ : 
47 | Khan . . 
@j Daye . 
@ | Shan ‘ . 
» dtlom, ’ 
61 | Ahew 
ta! Khdiati 
ka | Khim roger ees " 
bi Phadral 
AD) | Tos-rang . . ‘ ' 
ad Nara 
| Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family — . 
| 
| Tiheto-Himalayan Branch 
i Tibetan Group a es: 
Bhatia . s i 
aa Bhéted af Tibet or Nietes 
re] ; BAOHE af Batisten ov Belii 
Ay Bhotia of Purch ‘ 
ti | Beata of Ladakh op Lodabt 
“2 Bhea of Lobul ar Labadt 
en Bhcped of Spt : 
“ | Bhited af ne Aunewer 37 Micka 
teeta este ee 


t Trehade Momapes on, Hire b 1G), Prvten 12, Oay, 


feay Estimates CLOUT oeording to Cyprus, ciated 


a ee sherri hae ons 


ec aanipe apaprensin Ste waa os | 


oan 


vas 


| 
| 
: 
| 
: 


> 
_# 


Poe, 
we 
Os 
> 
te 
© 
= 





oH eee Liem, ter hd ale Nadia 


aa 


wes mene oF Slemias ee : 


= . Reece 


1,314,026 [sree oe 
1,114,026 
pet 

11,260 


210,535 
13,748 | 
6,509 | 
4679, | 
34,488 | 
AOU : 

100,873 


BBL mete torn 


197: 
564 | 


12,685,346 


i 
| 
| 
926,338 
926,385 Mon ea tn 
oy 
9TH | 
86,105 | 
83,210 4 
748 |. 
843,810 | 
pagieage 


! 4 


II, 1 ob tase insiga = 
440,263 e 
931,565 | 
£31,845 | 

§,995 © 
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Nousse or Brasuass. i 

























pe a a 
JE econ) eoaraty ~— ton. _ ae 
Bhajis of Pebri Garkwol or Jad | 108 | 
Bhas’ of Garkeoal . 4,900 | 
Sherpa BASS 90 | 5,180 | "te Seroy epor et Sae 
Bhopid of Schbim or Da-wfongd 20,000 10,036 | tage tne ese 
Bhaji of Bhutan or Lhoke 5.079 | 10,596 | ineot an are 
ae ; | Cae 
: a . i | am ee ark Py Nyicgadiaed 
Bbélidé of Kiame P | : kA 
Other Diatects (Unapecsfied) 45,470 | 
Pronominalized Himalagén Group | 93,978 107,B41 | 
Western Sub-Group - . | 97,088 | 22,733 SEs: 
Mar chati or Patol £,903 : : ia he Conse 
Chambe Lahuli 1,367 ! 
Banda ‘ . : ‘ } 4,087 | 
Rangl&, Gondts, or Tinan cs | | 
Kandshi 980 | e350 | 
Kanaari 13,008 $2,008 | 
Reagkas 614 | | 
Dermiya 1,781 | | 
| Chendauget 1,485 | 
Byangt ti; 1,583 
Jonggali . 200 BB 
Eastera dukCrinp : 66,885 85,108 | wouy ot te couteny st tme 
Dhimal 2. | 608 | frermeth ah 
Thami lon | 423 a é 
Limbé 24,045 | 93,408 : 
Yabba 1,087 
Khamha : } 41,400 3,068 
Rai or Jindar 54,348 
(Khamts Dialests) 
Bahieg 
Ralalt 
bangpdrg 
Léhoving 
Ldabecdhing 
Walray 
Chhingting 
Béngehhentong 
Deagoals : 
Roding or Clambing 
Nachberiag 
Kaluny 
Thileng . 
Chaoritys 
Whaling 
Beas 
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Duepesitied é : 

Nen-Prenominali 

Group. 
111 | Garung 
113 | Merai 36,348 Saale 
113 | Saswer - . 5,568 418 
lle | Magazi : 16,978 £0,536 
1ie'| Newari 6,079 10,134 






5,979 





16 Niwdri Proper 

ww Padhi, Padri, or Pelt 
118 | Rémg or Lepeha 

110) Kami . 








wo | Masjht 2. 
im | Tete : : 

Nerth Asam Bramch so TL, 
193 | Ake or Hruese b 4 Papen. —_. 
Ww] Abe. 2 am ee 170 18,327 | 
185 | Mini | 85,510 | 65,209 | 
186} Dafla . a 4: | ono | oso 
198 | Michmi ; ; A | 280 crv) 

Aeumrtermem Branch |. . 1,843,685 11,428,208 er _ rn 
Bagi or Bodo Group i. od 616,050 | 715,606 | Koonce Si Sew 

187 | Bagd, Bede, or Plates Kachast ave,041 | 971,618 
us Bede Proper . 178,300 | 
io! Meh ww, | 99,911 | - 
190 | Latung a 40,180 | 10,388 
131 Dimé-el or Hith Kaobat 2. 18,681 11,040 
wi] Standard 16,931 | ais 
isa Hijav . . . . | 9,730 | re | 
14] Gero 189,768 216,117 
196 | Ack sk or Standard | 55.400 Me 
a8 Aheng . . | 38.000 | eae | 
137! Adong, Ating, or Kuohe 2 | 16,800 © 
190 Ant. . . | 90,000 : | 
1m! Chibok 1,800 
wo Dale | 500 | 
ta Rusa ‘ ‘ 00 | i 

; Unspecified. . . : 8 AGS vee | 
wa Koh ww, ; 10,800 | 18,185 | 
18 | Harigayd 4 F * 1,too | : 
Wei! Setpariyh at 1,100 | 
tab | DesgayS or Banas A : : 1,100 - 
ua | Wendy 2 1,300 | ms 
er] Teh 1,400 * 
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Same of Language or Diniest. 








Uarpecsfied 
1 | Rabha 
10 Rau gddnca 


1m Mattarsé ov Matrai 
WL | Tipara of Mrung 


Wat Chatiya . : . 
te | Meran 
Nigh Group . F 
Weitere Niga Sub-Group 
16] Augdmi 2 wl wt; 
tie PFesgoud 
ee Duesd 
_ | Kebené 
use Nek or Mad 
1s | Sema . 
100 imal . ‘ F ° 


1e1 Miaon: . 
ia} Rengasa of Urnd ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1e One . 
10a my . . 


tes | Kemhama . . ; : 
Contral Négd Sub-Group. 
168 | Ao or Hatigerria . . . 
Lad Chuagh er Benge ‘ : 
Moagem ‘ 
Me) Lbats or Totetet 
U6 | Tengen Nage 
Wl | Peukest ; 
8 | Forbes . * 


Bectern Nigd Sub-Groap 


8 | Angweake or Teblong 
4 | Tamia or Chingmégne 
176 | Bempare 
178 | Mutena . . . é . 
177 | Mohongia, Berdwaria or Paniduarié 
170] Nemesngit - , 
179 | Chang or Mojung 
100 | Assiringa . ‘ : ‘ 
161: Moshaag 
le - Shingc? 

| Nagé-Bodo Sub-Group. 
199 | Empéo er Kachela Nag 
eal Tastes . 
106 | Senguad . . ‘ 


108 Yow or Jdma : ; 
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4500 
$1,370 
90,370 

1,000 

105,868 
Bn 


908,100 


62,980 
$5,410 


—w 
= 
gz 


33 
> 
ye te 
Es 


Nowace ov Spaauies. 


Metimaten (1841). as to Consus, 1921 











“SLT 


34,488 


6,108 


cy sarimate the camer 
le - Lasanl 
ee in giveg ine 
the Sav-fvemp. 


Me ee nee eg 


9,969 
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Nome of Langsage or Dintest. 


107 | Kabui or Kapwi r 
186 | Kheinto 

| Négé-Kuki Sub-Group . 
Mihir 





18 
190 | Standard 

wor! = Bhow Mekir 

in Anni . . 
108 i Rrengkhung 

194 | Sopvomé or Mao Nag& 
196 | Maram 

196 | Miréngkbing 

1% | Kwoireng or Liyang . 
198 | Tangkhul 

190 Tangkhul Proper, 
mm Phaidang 











dl Khangos 

203; Maring : : : 
Néga Uneiaswed . ‘ 
Kachin Group. 

203 | Kachin ; 

204 Chiagpas 

bu) | Singphe : ‘ . , 

Wha Othera? F ‘ ‘ . 

| Kuki-Chin Group . 

Meithei Sub-Greup = 

foe | Manvipori, Meithei, Kaghé, ot Péyua | 
Northern Chin Sub-Group. 

sor} Thado 

tos Khowgsds 

too! = Lawgtung . : 

210 | Jangshin . . ‘ ' 

a1 Satrang 

Carpe vfed 

fis | Sokta . . 

13 | Sivin 

ne) Rake : 

a5 | Paita . : . . . 
Central Chin Sub-Group 





$16) Shnnkle or Tashdn 
817 Shuakla Proper . . 


338 Rakac or Yahow . 
210) Lai : . . . 
! 
| 
| 
$20: Haba. . ’ ‘ 
mi | Tiantlang : A ‘ 


1 Pas Conees gives Roquanag (140), Nakhye (188), Sve, Pmgun, tang, (anginal, Verve, cod Teqhwong, Only tis Grut toe were in tye Ovaens apm, 


| 
[ 


: : 
; | 89,610 | 
| 


s Newnas oF {Peau cus. 


| a es 


ervey Betiomates (1601). ene ve Comets, 1921 





11,673 
15,800 


189,616 


77 986 
10,080 
726 
726 
10,008 
2,800 
4,000 | 
5,000 
26,000 
25,900 


1,920 


507,625 | 
240,637 | 
240.887 : 









152.266 | 


300,128 iv Zit bana opt aad 


tr eran th" Wokes 
2t.t7y 
24,170 
Peerase 
2,356 
32,441 
TOE 16 [Pa Teen earn 
151,106 | cadet ws the apn of 
The 
160,896 roots ee co 
300 
706.816 Ee eee 
BAS,645 | epcretions of 100 . Mee 
2 a Lee 
348,645 | may Derween the 
Tan Cevoee re cuplamad' by 
88 033 foe thet ta oe Goes ret 
cotered os Br ye De 
89,258 daa d Ka in? tabow, 
Fu Manfpar, 
Im the Noga Wills, 
noes Sah, bet the sumber 
| ta Canter Piste 
“a | Te aries 
30,663 | Spire " nets ke 
3,148 
5,389 | 
10,400 | Pramas of SED St at 
141,668 | 
00,764 | eset oom 
10,709 
10,045 
4419) | Pest eee ts 
Bo Vas Pasta 
9,488 


Basa eae 


Yobws : 
Lakher, Mera, or Tlongeet 
Othere and Uneperyfied . 
Lushai or Dalien . 
Pauses . 
Neenté 
Banjoxi 
Pankbi : : , 
Old-Kuki Sub-Group. . 
Hrasgkbel, Rangkhél, or Hrangebe 
Hrangblol Proper. : . 
Betis : 
Hallam 
Halide Proper 
Kielae . . 
Sabdjasd or Shobanp 
Langrong 
Aimol 
Chira , < 
Kolhreng or Kolraén 
Kom ‘ : 
Kyau or Chew . 
Hmér 


Asal : ; 

Hirdi- Lamgiag 

Vapi 2 lk 

Southern OMin Sub-Group 

Chinma a : . 

Welaang . 

Chinbah 

Yiede 

Chinloa 

H Teungiha 

i Knyung or OHS 

Khewd, Khwé-myi, oy Kami 

i Aon ; ; . 

Whang 
 Uneinesed Kabl-Chia 

te | Kuki (Unapesitied) ; 

fons | Chin Unelassed * and (Usspenified) 
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, Burma Group 
10 . Maingthe 
361 isi or Atel : . 








SSS ee ee ne ee ee ee 
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SISIRRRERE ES 


Others ! : 
| Lolo-Mos‘o Group . 
we | Lolo 


Other? 3 
Sak (Lai) Group 
La. 


Se er ee 


Ky wame oF Breazres 






Garvey Metimaces (1901). t Cenves 1001 
16,570 
£0,577 
£2,907 

8,425,256 

304,549 

22,532 

56,007 

72,955 

131,738 

9,082 

250,018 

422 

75,686 

789 

22,742 

18,152 

84,265 

8,476 

1,0S¢ 

25,145 

18,504 

4,018 

1,628 

ey 614 

53,073,261 04,128,052 

90,940,560 37,265,504 

16,878,668 18,779,877 
16,907,266 
5,136 

6,426,979 7,497 608 
5498 592 

9,710,850 10,374,806 
9,605,163 
50,686 
10300 
37,218 








i 
I 
1E8e7! 


ut 
i 
a 


Fear as, Samah.) on Svat (..), teob-witetrene Maen 









Intermediate Group 


006 | Karokh or Orad 
806 | Malhar : 
807 | Malto or Maler . 
ous | Kai, Kandhi, or Kbond 
300 | Kélaai ‘ 
ato Kilami Proper ; 
wl Bhiti of Renm . 
3 Naski . , : 
313 Gaadi ; ; ; ~ . 
314 Standard : | 
ub Gajps : 
416 Roi | 
ay Marié 
518 Parji . 
Unspecyled - “ 
Andhra Language . 
si9 | Telugu ; 
am Standard end Unspecified 
aaL Aomiax : P ; 
oa Salwar ‘ : , 
823 Gblart . ‘ : 
a4 | Béragi : ‘: : ; 
926 | Vaderi ne te 
sxe | Kamathi ; . 
07 | Dasari . 
| North-Western Language 
mm | brabai . 
Semi- Dravidian a Fybrie 
39 | Ladbadi 
200 | Bheris 
Inde-Exropean Family = ou 
Aryan Sab-Family . . . 
Eranien Brunch = - . P 
Persian Group é 2 a m 
an | Persian. ° . 
$m Tithwaet F - 
oes Mastung Sub-Diakect . 
an Kelet frub-Diatont ? 
is Kent Gab-Dislost : 
ane Bedebhskt «le 
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” 
1,201 | 
2,180,858 
503,980 


12,601 
314,508 
£3,295 
93,100 

r 
196 
1,824,190 
1,147,180 
2,083 
51,197 
104,540 
17,387 
128 
19,798,901 
19,788,001 
19,736,840 
3,897 
3,660 
25 
1,250 
£7,099 
19,300 

g 
165,500 
165,500 
2,453 
2,122 | 


Rewe wf Language @ Dinlect. —— licen Cane: Tent, 


| 
| 
| 


380 | 


231,874,403 


| 


231,874,403 | 


4,617,290 
1,678 


7,578 
7,579 
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rrr) 
‘a 
= 
oo 
! 
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a en ee Re a pn eee ees el, oe oe Geen San cea 
q ! Nutcnes oF Grnazsae. 


| : | 
Meme of Language of Distact. 


















a3 0 Farthitetr or Biliom of Fain 


| : Qecvey Mathmabes (1681). (hart umes, 1981 press 
a df 
| athe Laaiganges’. Sat, a. tom | 15,506 
00 | Durugheckior Khejone =. tis ? eptieetnes ois Sone 
os) Standard of Hesse-Nagar | spo 
Andammantes \ BOO | mer coat wine is the Gert, 
4 | Gipey Languages 
$5 | Batdars - 
me | Bhampt - 
or Dim . 
oes Garddi 
eae | Gutgulia 
oe | Ketjart . < 
vr Eushbendal 
ven | Xolbagt 
ry Machang 
eee Molar . . . 
wes | Mydwwald or Lhart . 
a7 | Najt 
ess Oth. 
ae | Pendbari 
ao | Qapli 
Sdeit 


e71 
a3 Srkaigavt. . 
Laogusge net retarned 





42 
40 


oop eee eS 
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Appendix 1A.—Detaile of Languages and Dialects. 
rs ‘MMER 0 oF F LANSUACHY A AND DiaLecTs. 
BS ai 


te ee 


Nays of Language or Dialect. 





Austric Family‘ . 
Austro-Nesian Sab-Fomily 

Malay Group 

Austro- Asiatic Sab-Family 

Mon-Klunér Branch 

Mon-K bmér Group 


Mon . ’ . ‘ 
Palaung- Wa Gicip eo % 
| Palanng . . ‘ ‘ . 
Wa ‘ 
| Yanglem . 
Dasaw 
Otbers ' . ‘ 
Khasi Group . - ‘ 
_ Khasi 


Nieobar Group 
Nieoharese 2. 


Munda Branch 
Kherwari 
Karka 
Kharia 
Jainag : ' 
Savars 
Gadaba 
Karen Femiy 
Karen . 
Man Family. ‘ 
Yao. : 
Miso or aa. . 
Tilveto-Chinese Family 
Siamese-Chinese Sab-Family 
Tai Group 
Lino . 
Siamese. ‘4 . 
Li 
Khun 
Daye 
Shan 
Ahom 
| Khamtr 
| Tibete-Barmen Sub-Family 
Tibete-Hisalayae Branch 
Nhetan Group. i, 
| Bhovit 





_ ~~ 


~@n~— = Pw BH Re ee me we 


— — NM em we we Se Ee EK 


124 


~ ee ee a 





P| 
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peraeies) GT ees 


NUMBER OF LANOUAGES AXD DIALECTS, 







ACcpAaTEG Te Syarar. 


































Serlal Accuapine TO Cexsns, 193). 
to. DAE Richy MAASAI 
| Languages i Dialects 
lo | 

Western Sab-Group F] 

ye | Manchatt or Patni. : : 1 

1. | Chamba Labuli : ‘ 1 

1 | Benén j ‘ A 1 

rs | Rang'@i, Gondla, or Tinan . l 

te | Kuntehi . ‘ 1 l 

yy; Kaneuri ‘ 1 1 

» | Rangkne 1 hs 

yo | Dacmiya 1 ste =f 

fa | Chaudangsi 1 as 1 

a | Byengsi . 7 1 su : 

"2 | Janggalt ‘ 1 yy 1 
Eastern Sub-Group. tit If 16 6 

83 | Dhimal 3 1 <t 1 

a | Thani : . ‘ 1 | Ba 1 

86 | Limba . - : ‘ ; . ti obs 1 

oo | Ysbkhs A ree Bn ig 1: 1 

ey Khamba . F : : 1 la 1 

eet Maioryind’ 2 5 2 eee 1 | \ 

laa { Vaya or Hay 1 | 

rer | Chiparg bo oar, ot. 1 | 

toa | Kustude : : ‘ . 1 | 

10 | Bhrémo 1 | 

130 | Thakeya . . ; 1 | eee 
Noa-Proncminalized Himalayan Group ) | 1 9 

11t | Gereng 1 | 1 

118 | Marmt 1 | 1 

11s} Suawdr ’ . 1 | 1 

114] Magert : . ‘ 1 i] 

hie | Néwari . : 1 | 1 t 

110 | Réag er Lepebe P 1 | : ] 

19 | Kamt . . . : 1 | 1 ove 

190 | Manjai . 3 . 3 1, a ] 

Oe L | 1 
North Assam Branch . 5 5 

ite | Aka or Hremo . , - 1; 1 a 

iss 1 | 1 

WwW 1 1 

19s . . . Z I * | 

we | Mishei 2. F : . F ‘ } i i és 
Amem-Burmess Breach 1% 51 92 | ° 
Bighor BodoGroup «we ) 16 o| . 

tay | Bart, Bodo, er Plaine Kichtvi " i 1 | 1 | one 

1p] Lelung . < P : 1 








131 | 
1394 | 


iva 
76 
178 


161 
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aS ee 


Dima-ed ox Hille Kachari 
Gard 


Koh ; : : : : : 
Rabhé. : ‘ : é . 
Tipuré or Mrung 2 ; . ‘ 
Chatiya : ‘ 

; Moran 


NagaGroup .  . wit 
Western NGgd Sub-Gronp . 


Angimi . . 
Semi ‘ 
Rengma or Dard 
Kerbama . 


Central Naga Sud-Group 


Ae oc Hatigorria F 7 - F 
Loti. or Teduted 

Tengsa Nage 

Thakami : 

Yachumi ny sie 


Eastern Nagd Sub-Group . 
Angewanku or Tableng . F 
Tamlu or Chingwégna 

Renpera . 

Mutoaia . : - ‘ F 
Mobongla, Bordsarié, or Pénitnaris 


Naownagld 

Chang or Mojang 

Aosiringié . ‘ . 

Mdebang ‘ . . . : 
Bhan ggé ' ‘ : ' 


Nagi- Bodo Sd-Group . 

Eo péo of Kenhoha Nage 

Kabui or Kopwi 

Kboirte . . : . 
Néga-Kuki Sud-Group ao hy 
Mikiry 2... 
Sopvoma ot Mio Naga ‘ : . 
Mann 

Miyangkhéing . : : 
Kwoireng or Living . . . ° 
Tangkhal Bo oc . F , 
Maring er 2 
Keohin Group. sti; 
Kebia F R , : 
Kuki-Chin Group... . 


oe eens 





jen ne 


ae wm ed ot eee 


NUMBER OF LARGUAGES AND DI 


Pan ett a ye ee 


a te aie (a 
orl Name of Lengrage or Dialect. 


ACHORDING To Bearer. 


foe eee howd 
NE eh ee ee ee a ee a a a Be ee 








RCTS. 


-, MB 


fain A 
ALRCTS. 


a i an et 


“I, Acoma brad te Cesrmse, HEL. 





r 
6. 
& 
g 
18 14 
a 4 
4 1 
ry 1 
2 1 
1 
2 2 
a 1 
J 
| ‘es 
8 
§ 
5 | 
| 
aed 
ks : .- 
a 1 
i, 1 
1 s 
1 9 
14 a9 


—-—st ee oe — = & 


eet a. 
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a nr : 
RUMBER OF LANGUAGES AND BJALECTS.. 














Meithei Sub Group. : 1 
“goa | Maniputl; Meithei, Keak’, or Poonh 1 
- Northern Ohin Sub-Group... 8 
mr} Thde 2 0. ee 1 
212 | Saute ; : , . 1 
ms} Siyie - : j . 1 
qu] Rae 7 ] 
rr »- 
| Central Chin Sub-Growp . . 5 
918) Shunkin or Tashon z 1 
ae | Lai a } 
ave Lachai or Dulion . - ; 1 
3 Banjigi ; é & . i A 1 
399; Paakba oe F : F F 1 
| Oid Kuki Sub-Group 18 3 


wr) Sai or Ate F ' ‘ 


#23) Hetogkhol, Rangkbol, or Hrasgebal 1 } 
288] Hallam : : 1 ry 
206} Laagrong . F 1 
997) Aiotol - ‘ i 
faa] Chirs , . : ‘ 1 
| Kolhresg or Kolten . ; . ; 1 
Kom Z p ‘ J 
Wal) Kyau or Chew . . J 
ast! Hoste 1 
23 | Chote ‘ - . 1 
! Mantak 1 ai ee 
seo | Karam 1 des 
946} Fira | , : ‘ a - 1 : } 
367) Andl : ‘ ' 1 1! ‘ 
248 | Hirdi-Lemgang 2. fo Me ag i 2 ee 
get} Veipbei BR, ig, ot = sa 1 
Southern Chin Sed- Group . 8 e 6 
too} Chinme 2 en 1 a, 
; 1) Weleusyg . . % 1 : es 
pea} Chinbtke ee 1 ia 
9a “Y¥inds ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 5 1 1 
wal Chine hed, 1 “s 
oes | Troms - I 2 ‘ 
asn| Kbyeng oo Bhi. . : 1 a 1 a 
2a7 | Khaux, Khevyval, of Kumi « i se 1 
360 | Arn : ' ’ hs ‘ , “oe Ror l oe 
| Mheg ae : oer = - ash " 
Burma Grow . 2 : ey 2 i 16 | Bh, 
wo; Maingtbe 6 ee. At. oie 1 | 2 
. : } | e 


ot enti ei ene ements eet te a Nt em mS ie, et ie A A ne 


yen Fame ot Laognis oD f a aa ot 
)  Lemmaquagee, : Dintects. 
ees ett Spr ese oar aaa 2 : 
gag | Lowhi . . wd | 
gop} Maru . ’ | be, | ; 
wa | Mra : | 1 j 
205 Barmove ' - .- ey 1 ww 
906 | Arakavese * . . : aa vj 
7 | Taungyo . so . . . | oe 
wel Inthe 6 5 ke a Pa 
26 | Dena . | 
$70 | Tavoyan . | 
a1 Channgfha : ° | 
272) Yanbye | 
$780} Others F > P 
Lolo-Mos'o Group... * 
978 | Lolo » ' 
214 | Mo-s‘o 
276 | Lien . 
876 | Ala i: 
m7 | Kwi ‘ 
Wis | Others. 
Bak (Lai) Group 
are | Lai 
361 | Kadu Z . 
wt | Daingnet . 
m09 | Ganan 
934} Bak or te ’ re 
Dravidian Family F : 16 
Dravida Group . 7 
soa | Tarnil : 1 | 
soa |] Malayalam 1 
see | Kanarese ; 1 
au | Kodage or Courgi i 
bot | Tutu 3 
ecg | Tots 1 
m4 Kéte : ait ee } 
| Intermediate Grewp 6. 8 
aon | Kurnkb or Oval : is 1 
om; Malhar oo 
87 | Malte or Meler 
wn is Kui, Kendhi, o Klwmd: 
eH 
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* wounen or bakaw adi ane pak es. 






CE at TE ol on SE od 


oe ee ee 


ot Petia er is 


} Aceon 100 vo Overs; lat. 








ee eo 







~ 
~ 






= 
am 


et te eee 


al meer reece 
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| 
cig ! Wows of Language oF Dialect. 
| 
Semi-Dravidien Hybrids 
od =| Ladhadi 
| Bharié , , . 
| Indo-European Family, 
| Aryan Sub-Family 
Eraniaa Branch ; : 
Persian Group 6s wet 
931 | Persian 
Eaetern Group 
ph aotetoa ialsaticio sub. Ore 
t7 | Peeks 
300 | Ormasi or Bargisté 
341 | Balbobi 
Ghaivhel Pony ee 
avo | Wakbi 
ari | wighoi 
$79) Ighkdghmi 
or Munjiol or Muagi . 
| Dardie or Pisasha Branch 


Kafic Group . . ne 

, Kafr Sub-Group... 6 es 
s¥O | Beebo) wks 
830 - Weresls 2 

1! Weet-veri or Veron 
7 Asbkwed © we ' 

| Kaldaba- Paadei pew, rene 

sea | Kaldaha 

160 | Gawar-beti ot Nareiti a a ae 
aes | | Pashel, Laghwiel, of Débgiai 
“yen | Uiri 
eo | Tirthi 

| Kbowar Groap Ste 
a) ; Rhower, Chitral, a Arniyt. . ‘ ; 

| Dard Group . 
wer | Shing 


arth: itera Graip : 
| kaheds ar Western Poljabs 
Guathera Groep . «wt 


AoooRDIse to Bcavar. 





= = 





priate ce eas eS cae eG eee A a 


bor ee 2 


: 
\ 
| | 
| 20 | 
Fel 
{ a 
og | 
‘ fos 
r | 110 
1 al 
1 rey 
1 7 
1 30 
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AceesDIRG TO Ceri 1Sal. 


pee 





9 
8 
1 
1 
1 
~ | 
4, 
> oo 
| 
{ 
t 
ae 
1 | 
1 | 
a 
1 | 
4 
| 
19 | ry 
1! ah 
8 | 3 
3) a 
1: r 
rt oo. 
| 1 
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nr 
NCMBSH OF LaNaUAG 





ES AND DIALKCTS. 


a 








Senet Laogegs Dik |e poered 
' jeoee pees verse mic cepa nae pees 
455 | Marathi. ‘ 2 ‘ . ; . | 1! 39 | 1, 1 
490 | Singlelese . ‘ ‘ . : ° | ae 1 | 
Eastern Group . .  . et 4 | £0 ! 4 a 
wa} Oriya 7 ww | 1 | 2 | 1 ‘ 
soe | Wihaet wk ef ee i 19 foe”. a 
599 | Bengali 1 | 18 i 
we? | Awamens. 6 wl | 1 | r | 1 
Mediate SubBranch = ss: I | 18 | Py 
sor | Eastern Hind? ©. wl, | 1 18 | 1 3 : 
Inner Sub-Branch . 9 217 | 9° s 
Central Group . we | 6 161 | 6 1 
B61 | Western Hindi. 1 se | 1 
ava | Panjabi ee ae 1 18 | Ly l 
O32 | Gujrtti | 1 2) 1 | 
er} Bai. oe 1 28 1 | ee 
wor | Khandeat OS a tae Nk | \ 3 | co rs 
mz | Hajasthant i, ox od 1 BS 1 | i 
Pahari Group : ae Se er 4 58 3 | 4 
701 | Esstero Pahést, Kbes-kord, or Neipélt 1 1 | 1 | 
as | Contry) Pahgyt 1 26 | PG... ss 
#14 | Western Pahari et a ng! 1 to | 1: ‘ 
Unclassed Languages i “kts | 2 19 | 2 | - 
e50 | Burvehaski or Khajuns ' : F | ] 1 “ “ae 
869 | Awlamanese . j wai I 1 | 
81 | Gipsy Langaages ' . : , | 1 1a | 1 | aa 
Total fer all India | 179 54 186 | 4 
4 
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Appendix 1B.—-Summery of the General Tables, 


Reme of Langwege-€ roup. 





Austric Family . 
Acstro-Nesian Sab-Family 
Indo-Nesian Branch 
Malay Group. : 
Austro- Asiatic Sub-Family 
Mén-Khmér Branch 
M6n-Khmér Group 
Palaung- Wa (Group 


Khasi Group 

Niechar Group . ‘ 
Munda Branch. . . 
Karen Family . 

Man Family ; . 
Tibeto-Chinese Family. 
Siamese-Chinese Sab-Family 
Tai Group ‘ 
Tibeto-Burman Sab-Family 
Tibeto- Humalayan Branch 
Tibetan Group . ‘ : 


Pronominalized Himalayen Cieedp 
Non-Pronominalised Himalayan Group . 


North Assam Branch 
Assam-Burmese Branch 


Bodo Group 

Naga Group 

Kachin Group . 
Kuki-Chin Group . 
Burma Group 
Loli-Moe'o Group 

Bak (Lal) Group 


Dravidian Family 


Dravida Group. 
Intermediate Croup 
Andhra Language 
North-Western Language 
Semi-Dravidian Uybrida 


Indo-European Family 
Aryan Sub-Family 
Erenian Branch - 
Persian Group 

Eastern Group 

































Survey Estinntea (1491). 








3,052,046 


3,052,046 
177,283 


177,203 


2,874,763 


1,984,512 
4,205 |; 
4,295 | 
1,980,307 | 
300,742 | 
206,308 | 
93.978! 
100,260 
36,910 | 
1,843,655 | 
618,660 | 
292,700 | 
1,920 | 
567,625 
62,659 
| 

i} 


63,073,261 
30,940,580 = | 
2,140,858 | 
19,783,901 | 
165,400 
2,452 








231,874,403 
231,874,403 
4,617,880 

7,579 
4,610,911 









Ne wtaa oF | Geasnues, 





re c 
ee 





Aawording ti Cons, 198), 


crc aia 


4,529,351 
§,561 
5,561 
5,561 
4,523,790 
548,917 
149,203 
147,949 
204,108 
4,062 
3,973,873 
1,114,026 
591 
12,885,346 
926,335 
926,335 
11,959,011 
440,263 
231,655 
107,841 
100.587 


80,482 
11,498,266 


715,006 
35,634 
151,196 
796,314 
1,885,596 
75,686 
25,145 
64,128,052 
4 28h 504 
8.056,598 


28,601,492 
16,808 


232,852,817 

232,852,817 | 
1,987,043 
6,208 
1,961,675 


ao ae 
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Reasun op Srnsuum. 


es ae ice see oa et ee ae rere en 


Barvay Eatlmotes (1891). f Asserting to Coume, 121: 


















Dardic or Pisicha Branch 1,198,902 1,304,319 
Kafir Group , . P 

Khowar Group... 2 ‘ : . : . ? 13) 
Dard Group . . « : 7 : . 1,195,902 1,804,198 
Indo-Aryan Branch ; ; z : 228,060,611 229,560,558 
Sanskrit a . 7 . . ° . a 346 
Outer Sub-Branch.  - © «©. 117,778,343 123,328,826 
North-Western Grup. 7 ss 10,162,231! 0,029,072 
Bouthern Group . ; AMOLL OK | 18,797,831 
Eastern Group $0,604,143 | 61,171,923 
Mediate Sab-Branch 24,511,647 | 1,399,528 
Inner Sub-Branch - 83,770,622 | 139,166,945 
Central Group. 81,665,82) | 137,249,408 
PahériGroup .  .. 3,104,801 | 1,917.537 
Unclassed Languages . ; 101,671 | 15,598 
Total for all Indian Languages 200,065,893 | 316,525,781 
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| APPENDIX II. rae 
List of Gramophone Records available at the time of writing this Volume. 
[Bets of these records have been deposited for tie use of Stadexts st thie Indie 
Office Library, the British Museum, the Royal Asiatic Sogiety, the Boheel of Oriental 
Studies, the Bodleian Library, the University Libravies of . Cohen Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, and the Lnstitut de Frame, ] 


rte ne oe 









Language, 
with Serial Mo. in 


Distignushing No. nf Recott. 
Appendix J. so 


ae ie 





MOR-KHNER. 
3. Mowor Taluing . 
4. Katarr Paeung . 


.{$60)-AK., $410-4K. | 
/5408-AK., 5827-3K. 

















7, Danaw » | 55334-AK. 

MONDA. 
18. Santa! «| Biber and Ovtvan 1 9307-¥., $908-¥', 3801-Y. 
I Mundt 2 2, Do. Shae aaee-Y.,  3808-T,, 
19. Krda-ka . | Central Provinees 5400-4 8., S461-AK- 
. Ha .| Biker and Crivea ; ar mets 9296.¥ ; sane 
9%, Korm .|Congeal Proviness =, | 5487-AK., MOY AK, 6659-4. 
B. Knved Dv. . [8477 AML. SAPS AK. fi TD AK, BABA B 
27, Khnyia . | Bihar end Oriesn _. | B90. ¥,, 8903. 7. 
29, Savare Madras. _]136-AK, 197-4K. 
80. Gedala | centeet Provicsss . . [ SOTI-AK,, 5479-4, 

Do. . | Madews .]130-AK, 140-0, 141-4K 

KAREN, . 

32. Bes... Brews SBD 


. | 5609. AE,, Bt AE. 
.] O514- AK. 
4 b805-AK., 8507-AK. 


$2, Karesni(Red Keren). «| Oo. 
83. Kareabyn (White Karen} .] Do, : soe 


$4 Sigew De, 
83. Pwo Iv : | B84 AK., BOO aX, 
88. Mopwi De. | 561 aK, 
%. Teoagtha Do ./800-4k. 


Sn ime a at we A a ely a i =e tp a nent enters mini 
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Distinguiskiag No. of Rorord. 


KAREN —contd. 
87. Padaceg , .|5516-AK. 
39, Gheko . | 3517-AK. 
41°. Weraw - | 5518-AK. 
TAI. 
47, Kbée . + | 55134- AK. 
49. Shan 


Do. . F; . men 5509-AK, 


TIBETO. BURMAN. 





111. Gureag .| United Provinces =. «. | 69A1- AK. 

114. Magart , De. . + .  .|6930-AK. 

116, Rewari Do . -  . | 6952- AK, 

204. Chingpaw -| Burma. . . .|5519-AK,, 5629-AK. 

919. Lei Do . , | 5883-4K. 

255. Teanghhe . No. 7 3531-AK., 5832-aK 

(?) 256, Soathera Chin | Do . | 5609-&K, 

963. Mere De «6. [550 AK. 

265. Barmeer De. . . | 407-AK, 

906. Avekanem .. +| Do, . . . . | 5490-4K. 

97. Temgyo .  . sw| Dow Cwtitt«‘(CSCtié«<C*CdS AK 

308. Inthe Do . | $694- AK. 

26%. Daas De. . : . |8526-AK, 

#70. Teveyan De. 7 7 . | $530- AR, 

STP. Phen Da. . . . , | 5828-A,, S680-AK. 

ry Yaw . De. . ’ . . | 5534 AK. 

715. Iden (Lées'aw) . De, . . . | 9521-AK. 
DRATIDIAN 

2%. Tamil ‘ . . -| Madras ° . . | 49-BK,, 149-BK., 148-BE., 140-BK. 

gn). Korevs ° . ° -| De . . a . | 154 BE. 

89. Irala Ds. . . e . | 198-AK., 160-4, 181-AK. 

20, Kasare . «| De. ‘ ’ . | 126-AK, 197-ak. 











802. 


ais, 


317. 
918. 
$19. 


477. 


_ LAST OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. . : 423 





Provines. 

DRAVID] AN—eontd. 
Molaytlam. =. 0s Madras wi, 
Kanarese . | Bombay . 

Do. 4 : . -| Madras. ‘ 
Badaga Do. 
Kuremba . Do. ‘ 
Kogaga «| Dea, 
Talo ‘ -| De. a 
Toda . De. . 
Kota De. 
Kurokh Bihar aad Oriass 
Kui . Madres_. 
Koliay Central Provinces 
Goadi ‘ Do. 
Moyia Bn. 4 Do. 
Par} . ‘ Do. 
Teluga ’ . De. 

Do. . | Madras 

INDO-ARYAN. 

Bavslinit -| United Provinces 
Vedic Sanskrit 
Sindhi . «| Bombay ‘ 
Sirkikt Bindhr . “ . Do. 
Thueh . : ‘| De. . ' 
Mactth : ‘ -} Dea 

De. ‘ ‘ ‘ + | Mantras 
Bértri Mevatht + | Contral Provinces 
Megport Masth ‘ : De, 
Mixed Marithi af Chhindway Do. 

(Y Govind). 


Rabb! : . . : Do, 











nt remorse 





' Distinguishing Ne. of Aevard. 


tape eer ea gimme 


ISAK, 114-4K, 144¢BK, 145-AK., 
160-BK., 181-BE., 158-BK. 137- BE, 


‘| s598-AK., 5596-4K,, $597-AK., . 


146-BK.. 147.BK., 153-BK. 

115-AE., 120-AK. 

1t9-AK, 

118-AK., 119-AK, . 
Hé-AK., 117-4K., 188-4K,, 133-4. 
128 AK, 123-AK. 

194-4K., 186-aK. 

3308. Y. 

134-AK., 133-AK., 198-AS. 

$482. AK., 5489-AK. 

6466-AKL, 6467-AK. 

5460-AK., 5463- AK. 

b408-AK., 3460-4K. 

B475- AK. S476-AK, 

150-BK., 164. BK, 165-BK, 


ot 6O5-AK., G256-AK., GOS? 


52. AK. 

8709. AK.. $703-AK., 5704-40. 
5706-4. 

$705. AK. 

S540. AK., 5841-AK., 6042-4K. 
162-BK;, 168-BK. 

5003- AK, 5404-AK, 
54680-AK , 5490.4K. 
5404-AK. $488-AR, 


5464 AK, 5665-AK. 
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610. 


Chbatttagap ht 
Unta (Delhi) 
Urde (Lacknow) 
Thiudt (Ayre) 
Flindt (Beuaren) 
Braj Bhakhs 
Kenasjl 


-} Bihar aud Oriasa 


APPEWDIZ I. 


Distinguishing No. of Record. 








b538-AK., 8589-4K. 
. | 6590-AK., 6506-AK. 
6589- AK., 6585-AK. 
6585-AK., 6501-AK. 
a ObB7-AK., 6890-AK, 0508. 


om ae 6068-AK., 6208-4K., O669- 


6668-AK., 6504-AK. 

5491-AK,, 5402- AK. 
6072-AK., 0073- AK. 
5478-AK., $474-AK. 

, | 6826-AK., 6826 ak. 

, 0974 AK, 6975- AK. 

6900. aK. 6961-AK. 
0n66-AK., 647. AK. 

6vSR-AK., 6960-4K 
6962-AK., 6963-AK. 
6020-AK., 6971-AK. 
5480-AK., 5481-AK. 
8606-AK., 5607-AK., 5098-AK. 
160-BK., 161-BE. 

. | 5600-4 K., S700-AK,, 5701-4K. 
_ | bebe AN, 6047-AK,, SOM AK, 
, | 8648-AK., $45-AK., 5008-AK, 
0627-AK., 638- AK 

GRO AK... 6837-AK, 

| 64686 AK, 6407-AK. 
604-AK., 6040-AK. 
6046-AK.,, 0047-AK, 

6044 AK, 6045-4. 

0343-AB. 
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fupex of Lanquaci-names, 


NOTE 


The following Index contains all the language-nimes occurring in the pages of the Linguiatic 
Survey, with raferences to the place or places where each is mentioned. For the sake of sompletensss 
I have added all other nemes of Indian langoages that [ have collected from many different sources 
and more especially from the Census Reports of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1631. I must specially ack- 
nowledge my indebtednesa to the excellent Glossary of Obscure Language-names, given by Mr. 
Sedgwick as Appondix B. of the 1921 Bombay Oeneus Report. With its aid, supplemented by 
further information kindly supplied by him, I have been able to olear up many points that had 
hitherto been doubtfal. - 


A Linguistic Sarvey of Burma has beau begun, and a valuable preliminary list of the 
languages poten in that Province has already been issued. With the permission of the Govoranent 
of Burma, I have incorporated in the present Index the names of many languages mentioned in that 
list. As these uames were not recorded in the Linguistio Survey of Tudia,—whieh did uot extend to 
Burma,— their inclusion will greatly enhance the completentss of this Index. 


The ny contraction in this Index that needs explanation ie the letter L. which pe fro- 
quently in the 7th colamn. This meana the Standard List of Words and Sentences which ts appended 
to each group of langnages throughont the Survey. 
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mie Htettt ot ine epoken by Batyin in ce P,) 

amui the vietwity. 

BeintyA : . at: is de 18,126 A form of Neti (87). 

Bsiswari | ©, 50, 380 (L.) | Ancther name for Awndbl (588). Fur s mer Of 

i the — af Ree Bardi, we & 

Reyear eub-dinlect Py | » brn wf the Notth-Bastern dislert (834) of Paghta 

Bakbli . . . ote | oe 5 — te p.| A form of MendSall Pobfri (19). 

Oaabundhe . ee oo “8 A South Jadign aame for —— eee Serie fires 

{ | the vaine of the written clares! 
5 oa A Ped ef Trewefths (94), 
iat | Borme Linguistic es Er te —- ty poate 
; in the Bosthery Bhan slate ef Mawkmai. 
Balal . « ae A form af Kindhj (465), which. reverting bo the 1681 
Rowtbay Censits Repurt, is epoken te 
Helali ’ . 1 | 868 A dintret of Klawba (87) i which tse luaguage of the 
| alery), $89. Kedere Groop of the Pron minaliced Uraeltyan 
Tie Puraan Hewwh of languages. Spelon ta 
| We Upper Fall-ps of Nepal. 
Held) . . an | A name eomefines gies to Hanjért (771), ¢2- 
Baljar ' . i | a Dum, 
i ad: | 76008 | 485,408 a 4 399) A an of the A iste: Bal chieban 
aoa | | ¢ : . 098 tte he Rasher Ppl Lan.aagas. Tor teen 
(Grammar). ras Inctade an eethuate of the waurher of sponkers 
j Ia Pi ralen teyritery. Gpoken In Ha wotiten (Beition 
| aad P.rvinn), hud aloo lu Bind eed the Parjey. 
1 

Baipor ol | A rame wnestoned |e the 1801 Hydorated Came 
i Report as \ndivating » fore uf ' Hindi.’ 

Balti <8 ft. oe Ss i Geo Bbstis of Bultiswre. 

GalGehi . os ow Incorrect for Halicht (361). 

Balochisne a <i es . Bee Korth Ratuchisten. 

Bane . 4 . A neve fiy Rarmene (°65), This is the name I 
| which Burmese volloquatly refer te themesiven CJ. 
| Mraens. 

Bame-Hayzin , Tee Burweee name for Sguw Karen (84), ¢.2, 

i e . a ted ju Gre 1931 Berade Conse RB: o per- 
— nes 0 mistake for Bavehi, 9.0. seat al 
Beeni . . ‘ 98 Another name far tha Deagnyd dinlort ef Méeh (148), 

¢r. 

andl ° . > ait Mame of o tribe ¥ 

Proably ieaasreesc Figen Py ee 

Heniphart (I) + 506 6,000 19, 165 A onb-dinlert of the Regt! dialect coe 

Wiball (67). Spoken in Ranmirpar (| 
Basdyiart (®) . « 616 386,400 7, 490, A, G72! A sub-diniers of the lnwtll! dialect (610) of Wentera 
(Ly). Hinds (861). Mpoten tn Bendeikimad, Bagealknand, 
iF. 
Benisssi oo. 24 | Aform of Western Hbojpwrl (085) spoben te 
Ranaadth! . . 380 A form of Awathi (558) spoken in West Jansper 
116 1 (eB. 

Ranfers . . . ; age ! Anpther same fer Fampard (178). 

Pe ‘ & u | Anotiver mame fur Bengali (879). 

Hangald of Bagh | . re " | Dist. See Addenda Majors, p. 881, 

Madet lt iw | nl Ditts, Ditta, 

comers, Se eney ee eons oe 
14? 

Bitger’ (21. eo. 583 | 676,588 i| 6 The saccterd dinlect of the peoniing. 

Rangeah sub-diniect m7 i “ A form of the Novth-Mastere dinlers (008) of Faahkts 
(587). Spoken iv Kataa (8.- Provieas}, 
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en Se I ees) 
: Wrens seait Were ts tH aera 
(eer hod eresxane| Limeszrw Guava. 

Neabets  ,tt™t~<“—sSCSC*SSs~‘“‘i<‘<‘i‘ StSdYSSCCCOC 
Language or Dinlect. | Clamified | According | Aouarding i Bawsans. 
Liss | tothe | tothe | voieue.: Part Poge 

| La af 
‘ Barrer 

wet | ns ore PS So meee ae vei See 

Beighi 7 . : ' Vv, {jaa PERSE Dae ene Sen Raigala, 

Hage! Le te mW | i | 568 Avather seme for Dufla (188). 

| j i 
Rengrihi : 1p a 286 The loeal for the Kansas: 
| : ef Merl (U.P). (604) opokew ta porta 
Baajard ue : ro xi! .. | ig A forin of Nabi (867). 
Benjirl er Laibiini 771: 16asoo) lw x} wi | ass A dinlect of Rajasthan! (712). Spoken, under vari 
ba | ; nH; . | 26 ws al over ial wendering trihe. The 
; | i i Bint umeenee tno arian Cretan 
Ruajirl wot of Panjab or 7° (1a : IX: Sid | 989, 976 (C. P),] A form of Banjari (771). Cf: Labbdnt of Panjab 
Gujpret. as nL Ole) Oajame aa 
i | [peat ' 
' H \ (0. if 
| i at? (L.). 
if 
Banjigi ‘ aa? 08 | r) U1. @& | 8,107, He, 1613 4 of the Coufal Chin cabgrotp af ihe 
| L). 1 Kaki-Chin fan; ; 
| o Ul Trecta (Boge. IS 
Binkagl 2 wl +08 Lari. vir { ... | 62, 64 188 A sub-ilatert of the Konkee standard dalect 
\ Hl | Marathi (488). Itwe of Madgamasreet for, 
i | tend by Memludins (Vol V . 1S). 
Baas ae Vv au | Ancther name for Bengali (520). Bes Baigelé, 
Bagma oa b-dinlact ne x tC ) A fora: of the South-Westera dlalest ef 
| | (387). Bpoken by ¢ the eduentad ip, ow Steed sad 
Bunedehi seb-dinlast a1 I x]. ‘ A form uf the South-Western dialect (948) ef Paghth 
337). Bpoken hy the unelooned of Baswe Distrlat, 
| j t is the trae loca) dinkast. 

Diserakii . . . es is oe, vex eee ie A farin of a( with Tal (818) used 
; I Se ir Nag Moor (Por) mate, L the 
| | res Presdeuey. 

Bawpa oo. a ‘ ‘ te & Pura of Zayete (41), 9.0. 

Benperd | 18 1 

er 00 ul 1) 100, aa, 0Rs, | An Restore High ‘Teste-Harman language qabee 
| a af eros ot Hort Bat ae De 
re open keruof Mutneid 
| | sboagta (177). 

a vi! 148 Another sams for Beséphari (608). 

Memewidi . . . | i | A name sempetinan gives to AMlvi (760), ¢.0. 

Hawha . . os ; | ove in lee 1 | suvther mame far Giri, 9.2, 

gta. Besylu, oF { | ae is | & form of LT aa 

os. | ak | Bean 

Biot : ‘ 1) 42,000 Ix] at} 6,176 174, wee | a dindoss of Whtli (677), spoben ty o  Tyndaring ‘the 

(L.). : in the , Rejputans, avd U. P. 
met. ta { 
1 
Beta, wv Pisine is? syaasi | e7lals I H. 9, 6 6, 188, (L.), | A lenguage of toe of the Boras 
tine — | fy igri Wena of the Tee nega yah towhy. pokes 
: i tive Voenb- | et Ame, 

j | “tary). A 
Bate Geap  . : espe | visecs| 11 ian if the Ansar Rarmesy heaudh of the Tibsto« 
nee ’ | | ey A freee ot Abituanliy of the Piketo-Chiness langueg. 

Lind, tiemdaed staeat . | al 178,990 ut Hig, tes (Ly — | Phectendard dialect of No. 197. 

Bartct ge ow’ 6 1X! iv, 658, 640, 600 * hoe aia Spe Sasa oa We 
; : oe ! uo + Pebépt (814). & ray isa Dae a mgt 

i i i ; Wwourhood ja the Rivals ff 
i i : i 
i VIE}. > 168, 198 | & mame ote Ft ae ot 


, (Bb) nekes te 


at vito 07, aoe | pnb-dinloct of thn sturdard Malect (418) of Lahadh 
fa i (S18). Bpoben bi (tapes (Panjab). 


m| #' 40 A dialect of BAIT (897), epaban ty Obbote Uitelpor 
pares 


Anotuer aneve for Ormurl (B80). 
fa f U te 
fear sa tte Coton Pl ond Pig mara fa Apogee 
end Rewa 
AnsiLer osse fer Byldrhi (061). 


Arnnthver. name fer Rabripes (976) 
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Wann BEAT wee 7 run 
Livocsrp sonvey. 


Geb! Ge | 


f [newness OF Syaakene 







Leaguage or Dialect. Cisentuel Lacoadinn Arcurtiog Rew.ese. 


= i 
(‘Legunate Conaan at | Polemw. | Pert Page. 


ea ett a 
ie eee 


Anetber came for the Edel (28) ¢. o. of Uuchale, 
A eeeeege of the Mate group of the Dundiz bw 
ophae 


| 
i 
we | B..W. froatie 
: tes teyand the K.- 
| Py A 
it | 807 {Another name for Gérwi (40), 
wl 1 Anobier name for Hai*bd (408). 


j Ball to be tho mmo ne Bor, git, bit} enn fiend in 
eatherity for the name. 


= A sabdialom of Pwo Karon ( the 
Barris Lingeoistic Harves ao spain Te the Phase 


1 t 
| t 

oe eh a 
! ! 
i 


“ 
= 
~ 


t 

i 

: 

| 

| Hi | 58, 113 | A Bermesn eames fur Hebe (298). Alec amed by the 
' Harmen for all Chisum whe Ge the bil- dae an € on 
i thn frees part of th Real = ithe 
| poryis, anil, really, kee mo reference to lanienge. 

the 

! 

| 

y 

1 

| 

| 


; The warue of 2 Gipsy tgguage ogee le 
peace phapreaetc oS — Kuatin, 
Ace mting Ww 1941 Basode Genses Roport ciemly 
| ratated tw Mieebt 68h 
wt | 178 | Bg. Baort <oun 
3 is A want somatinan given to Telage (218). 
ie | S16 | a anbatialect of the Kamanni dmalect (785) wf Cowtrad 
. Babayi (74) Spoken i Neel Tet (U.P). Albeo 
! eonnromly used to indicate any bnivdr jungon. 
1} as A fone of Chnikité Misurni (128). Heo Waki. 
ie Avether speltiug of Vader! (ai5). 


is pclae pind eas Mesirata 
| ( by weepavtabte 


Z 





P aa tous ony we another came for Meqrwee (2732), ¢. 6 
: i rl 

idiri tis ‘ +} eh: 140 “it RIO, | 5 88, ote th N+), @poken by a wandering 

: - t i > “etre a Tamir trond Howtay Ta, 
i | 
a a i tthe -f chtha il ume in Groth Camnve 
| i (Medyae). Minthn denketal, 
1 a] sen toe A wane gives is Beasritegh (Wher evel Orie) on 
7 Raatorn Biagait (51%). 
t nH ry &f the Masters of the Outer nN 
\® brag erarp ge 


the Indo-Aryan lnagungen Epoken in 
“vee waaialonal” lnhirmateyh, ono Addcndp 


| 
| 
| 


Majors, py. Bit &. 
i: BO, 3, 88 {L) i ture of Hengill (G8), quebeu te Cem 


{ 
4 LF a1, nip & | Spcuen in Raatern Rengsl wad Konth- Wer Amman, 
a (L. 


1] ode, 934(L.) | Tie stomtend form af tho preceding, spmiean th the 
conntes roand Beeca. 


1] ia 18 Spoon in North Pongal. 
i | 190, W868 (L.) by i hate a Wortbera Bengal, cxeopt linet 
‘arian. 


i] 1@, 901, gat Pepsico: in Sceth- Rat Bowgal. 


i la 
monic) [eee etre tet main rat 


Mpebon in Boeth-Wastern Hangal. 
Rpokon in Wad Bengal. 
Ripoben in Weck Rongel. 









2 eas 
10, @@, BGR (L..) 
70, ab8 (1) 





Anuther name fur Henjéel (TELL - 
sna aaa wml fe Ghutaper | om- 


pes ga des (S88) apupen te Belgpum (fan- 





te 


Vou, 1, Past, an 













































ay HBG aa og 
Ho Gi Pei epee ae ey F 
iq yee & aid {i abi fed: itl | 
fig diy yee eae eet ol 
tay = 1 if A eee Ee 
SEU dean Maa ER pe gat Tet ah 
SMa EE Rn Hi ge da Uh Le ead 
i a en . 
ae cies gt Gos £ FR ay 
ee ee a ee ee se ee 
ao: — ar a " a = | > os = ns | 
ea ee ek ee 
ie Seek aa “y & © @ #* ff | 
oe aur 44 Die oe ee 
pttta vidigt Dd da aarad }da Lae 


Sgr oe ae ee ear ee es 
Moen o7 Graseuns. Linereri: Seaver. | . 
a pr reef 
: i 
A H Sun anes. 
to the Lis | 
Murvey. | lem. | 
ea —=|": peer ee ae en ee ee 
| The wine w the | te eyes 





; dinkert 
(404) of Maritht Boniies culted 
Kentkiifn in toe Mares” Procioesy. Toi This is the 
ware qed ia Coorg. 
An cid mane for Bhujgidai (O42). 
yA dinbet of Opiyé . 1b im ao eorvapt form af 
oon ai eae . : 





Said to be the rast of 5 ye legeage apehen. in 
Sielkot (Panjsb). et 4 


A mub-dinlert of the amined dinlert (628) . Pad joni 





116,000 
~~ ee (Rajputens) aad F eoxspore 
( Pertjab}. 
Avother name for the ills) tefve (871). 14 is tha tam 
aami by tho tribeitsalf. 
se Tee wane hy which the K@lpdils (068) call co 
raiven. 
Avother unwe for OUpitwadl (6FD), 
Another muse for the Wall (677) of Ali Hajpor ent 
An jhare (Gwalior), beth in Contes) Ludia. 
| Avother mune fur Ghifi (477). 
9,691,701 | 1,868,917 A of the Comwal Groap of the tuner Indo- 
ar Iti i] 
Contre Toda Kerio, ted Dest Pas alicrenet 
j watercen the Nuevey aad the Crames Ggeree bb daw to 
i vorlabvons im cleniftention. Ten Gedray fignese ace 
yrobsbly the nyure accarmia 
sheaova pel dialect of Bhi 477). 1 ts how in 
seagate "Galo" Rojputacs, Central india, Klatwced, ond 


Also callal Shilsi, Gpokam in Ali Rejpnr “tate, 
Central Indio. ats 





Also called Hath*y) Uist, Spoken ie Barwani thats, 
Contred Tvl. 











» a Bade | all | —— of the Drevidies K obiend (0005, suben in 
stm amt | ahi IM MT bees toe 
| | qyereb, 

» ot Chiat Udepar | a | Gpeben ip Chhot Udegur Slate (Mambay). 

~ Dee A ery ! Spoken in Dimr State, Comral India. 

» ite i ay | Spoken im Baler Biante (Bowing). 

» of Fraber .! or}. | Bpobra fa Jbebne Sints, Central Ladle. 

m» of Kbamieb . or : Bgoken in Khendsch (Boartey). 

» ef Mekikeetes 677 : Apoken in Makibantha (Bombay). 

1» of Mewar Spoken ia Mews: Mets, Unjpetens. 

oof Nedh Spoken im Masih (Bombay) 

yf Muar Bpebva tn Nimar (U, P.). 

., of Ponsh Makals Qpoken fm Pameh Mabals (Qombay). 

«of Bajpipte Byoben Ie Majpipla Bante (Renbay}, 

» ain Spsben in Bathom iste, Cental India. 
Wait { Apetbey wome for Bhi (OPT. 
Par aa ee en 
a "dlrs meget en 8)¢ pope Rewcioat* 
ea rhe te rast eee oe 
Rooyes . weiter epulling of Wiaksl, ¢.r. 
Bt, ‘ts pac from Seogor (c. F.} 
meen ee In ee eg es 






























456 APPENDIX II. 
ih tte ns one Soe 3 y i, 
— on Brna % Laancbean | 
Vento) TT . 
Langeage or Biles. — spread deterding | } Remsaze. 
Fo le ee aes Cueeed bass Page, 
aus i | 
et ae lies ene S° 7 2a erat + t Eee oes = sate Sonnets a ete 
Deal Mikir os 1m; (oe, Hy. a | so sna A tof ik 0) Ite minors uf 
; | i Cnet leagamge with the wrighboartug 
| ; vend Cheel! tlie liken ewan ar expla 
| i eam Khasi, trthe, ony Sener, 
t 
ibnjpert : bie | 20,414 e038 vi a] 6 40,108 The mest westuirly diplect of Bitart (506), ‘ 
: H ' shah r gellar ip tro United Provinces, in Hust 
: i i Miraapar ead, norte at ihe Ganges, ac far went 00 the 
5 | ! westem border of the sistrict ot Bows es amd o kine 
| | romaing thane morthwards through Tamia ta ymbed, 
= Fethora Mandan’ aM) | 0,166,151 Ve] Wy 42, 284, 828 (L.)} Apokon in Saran (Mikes and Ort) ani in Gothhb par 
, : aml Nesti (U. P.). ; 
» « Saathere Pratland 390 | 4.506,e08 | i‘ ia! 4g, 108, S87 (L) Spoken iv Skahabed, Seren, and nae 1 ag 
: | j Oriem), aod te Malis ast Ubasipar (U. P, 
» Were . sa | 5,00y,c00 | vy | i! 48,49; can, oae io Aasmgarh, F aoe 
| | \ rh | "Uhasipar, ad Mivmpor ow cy se 
Shore 2) 4% te ot root | Reported in the 1601 Madras Cerwus Report 
| : | | eogoare aage of a eab-divldon of the Poanice 
! t form of Optya (608). (Y. Parjé. 
Bhonty 4+. 2 z ree ee ae ee 
Dh yaii | ; . | A Marne tometumer given to Matyi (700) qt. 
Beotaxis 4 be ste 3 wu! = hd imma far Hbdhis of Tibet (58) 
a] 
Dhotis | ok $06,508 | 381,808 in! “4 i maw of the goon et dinleots of which 
{ } ‘ acho ft or ie the mont lm 
| } i F | j tows, Boe the Fol ome ole ~ 
~» «af Pultistan, of | ww; woes! vensee sour! fae, 140 (Ls hen im Baltisios (Keahwir). The tyures ‘ey 
Pelt, | ; : i | ec [arses fo ube ot Penta (00). cas 
t t 
: : ‘ 
e «oe o «| 3078. 10,508 | sat 128, 148 (L.) ee ees ee ee 
. | | se 
i 
» OF Garewal ‘ os | son | & 3 in} ne i Spoken bn Gerberal (UI. P.). 
‘ ' 
n of Bhame F mie, i | WN} &) 186 | Spoken in Beatern Dibst, whieh wus mat 
: { | | | | ryustians of the burrey. oe a 
oof Late, oe | ; mmo} sogos; ott! 4! 61,140 (L.) | Kpahen fm Lada, 
Ledalint. \ : | | j 
o of Label, a: 61s ; 5M; ate sun ak 
7 
nn «ot Nepal’. : | rs i 2 lis Ayetber mame fur Sharps Bias (67) 
| 
» of Park 60 a 146,068 | ib t @, 140 (L.) | eee: Wun of moma aa toca 
; : I 
» Of Othhe oF a! 5: i | 119, 143 (1) ia areal a cats 
ww of ip oo cae | 1 om 1 | 88, 168 (L.) ersten pt 
‘ pe aac “ 106 | | iit rym eee 
La : 
; i 
al P 7,008 : L to Tie fe Vol: 1, Part es 
e Ma, o | | nom omy t/ tsmta Ly "et ma tae 2 
t ‘ i et Tam. ln Past raat “Sthwent telus 
} i Sapares oun Keren ond bunat 
: te the Tiksto- Fitissiagest of the 4 phar 
i man Habtemily of bag a correo bumy of 
i] burvey 
| i ee besua, decbea l Theee es found fe be 
Dhabriet. : 
» ABggy Kom e sade | we i 1106 Spuben in Upper Kermner (Ponjeb), 
ae 
mala | | mi oi{% A sue entire pron i Mays of Mah inn 
; (65). : 
Miyet ‘ val a | we. A cub-diniont of Mie Malvi dialer (700) of Rijusthint 
| oe r 7 ba rae a (Tif), mpoba mm Chindwarn ra 
Bares. : Te ee | 5,005 | A Innguage of te Kuters of the Pre 
| i ! m a aaa aed samivetiond Hi; : oubfenay. 
: | | potas ta Wont apa 
Geet 2 fk ~ a ee a | us A raume wrnathase ghee to Mimbfl (PRE), 9. ©. 
. i q we 
asl ‘ - ves t 1 70, 339 A frem of Hhakhé (608) nulen bp. Bede 
‘ 25 " ‘ ey lad 


le pg k ee il ee =p iti ne SO a 











Bhool . : m 


Pbotaness or Miatani 


neta a aa 


3 
ie oe 


| 
| 
| 
Bijpet | 
| 
| 
| 





i 
Ee 
“ 
A 
is 


ta 
bes, 94, oat 


Foge 


(hy 


4,19, 100 











een 


36, 381, 966, 261 / A end-time of 


}a, 210, B00, 873 | A onB-diaiect of 
vpshon 


wT 


en el ee me 


| 
se 
| 
acter ter ces oct aha ee 


the Chhetunguyhi dines ai 


Seater H)ndli (57 } Peon 
Sistas. ia ete 

ond bance often, Vet wrcagly, Sloan dst of 
tat long nage. 
| dears eee Sey. hate (AW: 


| A inters of. Kberwart (14). 


ois ts Macht, 
i Morbbrun, une tes vicisity {Biter 


the Munrayhi (458) of Sha C.F. (#78) 
In Retper (C. 2), 


A me enaetimogs woul for Phat af Westen ov Seah 
1m), 


An ohd nese far Ubatglani (642). 


beogeage repirted from Sembelper (Biber sad 
Orion). It le probably 5 form of Mapdiri (18). 


A eames sométioes given to BMatvi (80), g. ». 


| Anokber wane Bor Miwa (564). 

saan Fat Ldeg: 

A lawgange of the Kastern Group of the Onter Wub- 
Brageh of the Inds-Aryan fa iw 
Biber, Chote Nagpar, sol (qnat of Mircepor, and 
arth of the Ganges ot or oo a wears ff 


(803) end. middiecines Wemioane, 
Shp). ‘The principal dialocw of 

|, Magab! 610), and sare , 618). 
the Conse fyaren, a iv, 


"Mod bo the farm of Awadki (886) spoken 
teapedp diay edt bepredy 


ea a eee 
spoken in Bipper. 


A form of the Northern sbiiniest (’ ie) ad wes 
osha (718) of Bajetbasi (718), equion in 


Auoiter news fis Habito! (687) 


A mnt of Mopgii or Mapwi, 
@f Tuonges ead Kurenai ine 
2 Incorrect for Baloch! (861). 


The Tout! form cf the word ‘ Ruidth)' (B81), 
| another maine fer the Woeeqhitwir diatect aa) a 
Buretbesk! (080) 








| 7 beast the tome gives by 
‘ Leiue. it ie rpoles in ¥: 
| Ywcnereeh for Betebl (R82). 
& Ie the 1°91 Bominy Coowes Mepurt se a Forni 
oF Aogban Hagtekes (00) 7 april fr “Mergblen,’ 
yieinae om 
A eabedininct of the (thactignyh! Tree oe 


phe Bd Nea ta Le wae 
[ f mi pistenareprar ebay Bhan rs 
- hee 
1 


Tee Opiy (S08) npoker by Pirwette i (50 Mowtlienj 


A saree piven to Kheghh (27) be the Jerbper itn, 

| & diadert of Khorwarl (14), ene of te Moggi laa 
menges. He fa spobem tr Chote Negyur. The usice 
urdans ‘Jongle-man." 


| aieu Griva (OM) mpokon hy Bicbwte ko tho Orla ‘Tri 





Avother spelling of Reifel, 9-2. 
Anrdher apeliing of Beta (94), 


» Smathern | 

Wes. 
Prob. : 
} 

her - . : { 
' 

wie af 
BAPE or Kbstesi. H 
Tas rae 








ae 


tus | 
; 
i 


” 
f ‘4 


met At nin mae es a 








| Rum aums, 
Pn ee 
| Another mane for BoA (emt, 
Diite. 
; Amber mone tor Maying (128), ao 
ly | 456, 408, GOL (L.)j.A_ cobdinket of the Galect 13) at 
Westera Pubigi 
Wires Pobiet (H6), seken be Jad = tat 
Soe Anvtiver mane ter Hé Minn, ¢.2. e 
aber mam for the Ghan-Yougviom diuieet of Vis. 
A fore of Poo Karen (98), g.. 
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tn Chante Baste (Panjahs It bielade 

- ) Gadi or Blerumact 0A), Crqedhi (044), anal, 
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A Wesvers Fronetuhea 4 aie Tie Bere 
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Auother naine for the Riding distect (90), 


& form of the Ubayid of Ladakh (#1),. 
Ladekh by the unumd trike calied Ciyam ps 


feid to be o Kebi-Vpia lengaage Memipur 
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Another naine for Chingwart (422). 
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(280), ¢-e. 


5 Blears 
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Rigi of the Assuin-Burmans 
tthe "riba Farean HubVoaly. It be 


soi tend ‘router of Nerth-Rey Assm, 
cerned Li of Waa ele kone adcrada 
jane moe 
mers ‘Bpsels (07) epolvu in the Seetern Hine. 
A form of Thids (207 


A dinlect of BYU (677) spoken by wanilerhig (hd 
ses gt ee 


S dialert of 0 (688) (im Potted Mahikantiba, 
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Tha mme ae HenCheabhalel 700, he. 
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Bonuses 
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hovend the Dikka. The Sarvey fnckeds 
a a lgeecane 
Chieg-8 . at} oem. nas _ | Another spaltiong of Chingpme (308). 
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A Roeharn Chin caf ars Mobi-Ghin eof 
the Awen-Syrasp the ‘Tbeto Bares 
oe eyebea La Fobantc, Sep cued Ran van, 


i 226, 983 an Od Hak! langange af the Kaki- of he 
ih . Aemun-Brruses Brand of ee fon 


Addende to p. 641) A delect of Kasasri (77). 
A mistera oi Gojarstl (682) ond Marighl (465) re- 
portet [p 108) Bowhay Conens Repars es epokye 
Chitdd Benyfs in Khandinb. Pvebiy ctora 
Kbanded (707). 

185, 210, 802! A sub-lisiest of the Kowhagi a of Merkthl 

(he i en eee Brabioase of Hetnagied 
%, las Auctber names for Kadwer (806). 


@ 108, 112 A dialect of BAW (677), cpokes in Gaced ned Neweari 
ot Reais (Bombay). 


A forin of Bbéqad of Tibrt (58) vpaben in Contgnl Tibet, 
wo A form of Thao (207). 
Sen Cheacbu. 
larerrect foe Chactiwilt, gu, 
Baki io he on OK Kaki af the Hag tral 
ep of the Acma- Sous Becks the Tisete- 
ale languages, bet no certeia fr Bll bes 
heey obpadnal it. Ut is qpoken in Matiper 
(Asawa: Berra Fruster), 


A Gipey wide te inngaege ie sot dractited in the 


Ye ¥en S ii Sarvey, ho particniags bevieg. bean revelrett, 
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Changi on Zeagi 167 A ee eee 
‘ ub of the Chawhd Gruep (061) af dilevt of Western 
ren ee “ mer), 868 (L.).| Pabiel (P4@), epekorn ia Sinte (Poujed), 
Chérhwai . is a ord ry form of Bilindri (787) opaben jo Farnbhe 
hati 2 1k A of the Bird me ower of he Amsn-Bereew 
Cewtyd 6. ike s. a, 187 wena Te rice 
Sinager Labaioper Anam), Te tl 
euthuste of the metaber of epmkere fs provably tes 
omall. 
Centtys & form of Miri (136). 
Chyang The awe sa Kh) ong (394), 9.0, 
Coblon te the 1881 Bombay Conese peigertok a 
. ; Keohayt Compare Ames 
on Bonen Wr oui tebe ee ae 
L3 
Coane Another name for Kogage (201). 
Comm Beported ta the 1601 Bombey Cousens Report 
fom of Kéahay! (684). ere 
Cuteh, Gujeriit of 
Cutan! . Lmaseret for Keubebh? (481), 9.0, 
A ferm ut Teeny Stine the ig re Lingaie- 
oe : tie Burvey ae erga Ua is hig 
Reoperted in the 1 RW. P. Merve NH t 
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Delaguet ; A_leuguege of the Huk (L&l) Group of the 
Barmess Branch of the TTesto-Buruaa rae 
soporte in the bart Clageleae Bore - agin a 
wv 4,483 penple ta Akyeb. The same name ls there opel 
ot. 
Dekbiyl Literslly, Ba of the Month.” Hopes (1) 


(Urewmert, 
186 (af Rom- 
bas), B08 (of 


Ue i 
as Another uswe fur Standard, or Défl, Marigh! (486). 
It ia caltal Deka! In the C. *. (Vel VIN, p Baa, 


Seo Dekhini 


The Dfmd-si 1181) mame for Kaki genarafly. Used in 
Nerth Cuvhar (Arm). 


A Gipsy tribe, Their langenge is net dencribel im the 
Wares. 


Tene have e epovial trate argut. 


A enb-lislert of Kofuani (406). It te the Almlect of 
ross Newaits of Janjira, Keteogiel and Keware (Bsu- 
‘en 


d furm of Min (3), ¢-9. 
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Alaa the mone of a ttins opt whirh spake Hnijuug 
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& form of Miri (124). 


Goparted in the L681 Central Provinces Consus Report 
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Malvi spotren im the Datiga nf ( and Ken. The 
Inst chan net differ from eT er MAiv1 (760), tn ates 


calle! Deiilm!, Dnigliml, Desterk, x ener cat sebee 


by 161,000 people (Vol. 


A wibdisiect af thre Bhakbd dale (wi of 
Wester Find! (181). Min ks sychen in Salyer 


A @ialect of Khindfi (907), poten in the Pibge of 
Rowtay Preddeacy. 


Otagil) . . 


Pe = eee: 0 | ws,408 > oa 
al Bull. 


Pegi me{| smol .  : ux] ws] ene cee 


Bes Daag! :1). 
Avether paves for BAL of Kihkim (8). 


A pab-fintect of the Kamsen! dalet li Come 
Pabdgi (784) Spoken fa Almere (U. 


od 





Wem her tr 
Olaasitied soeriing one: 
Lint. 


Lengwage or Dinket. 


Dard Grosp 


Dantic or Pidtuhe Aranch 


Devil, Deshi, or Hakt - 
Darcingataddi 


Darji . . . 
Darwiyi =. 


Dera . 


Déaari 


Dasanlya 


Desgaya of Hans 


Dabwarl 
Deka Raimong ’ 
Dinete os Dinwir 


Déoriway! 


Desri ar Deori Ohatiyé . 
Deve Ghee! Ebon sub- 
diplect, 


Periwil 
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Barve. 1s, : 
Pen 72,0385 Mt 


2,195,008 | 1,304,19y | VIR 
1,193,908 1904819 | VII 
fi 
1x 
1,781 7 th 
oo a . iv 
son} = 17,089 1X 
143 1,100 us 
748 
ess | = 48,000 IX 
vIn 
asa 7.097 4,200 x 
WI 
Ix 
veo | 84,000 Ix 
mm 
aes | 196,610 fie og x 
Vur 


i Volume. 
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iv 


ete ee ee 


Wasa veal: Wire of 
Laneuwtic SURTEY. 


Bamaues. 


Page. 


1,3, 4, 
eon 
Khowdr), 


19, @@ (L.) 


O77, ope 


1Y, 87, 108 


A dialect uf Burmese (086). Tt epehen in Beran. 
which wae wot sulject fo the operations of 

Survey. In the Barme L rape we 
ae tad natant tree peaphs 





Aa tele! enguigs, 


we harvey a Opoka by ¥00 poop te to Cale Hit 


A dinlest of Pelaung (4) Spoken In the King- 
solic gee 


a A ge Pg gre of the Devéle or Pitehs Branch 

ee i ee-Pamily af the lade-Earepean 

lange gev. Fpoken in Masbwtr and the emut-y te 
the narrh and ens. 


138 
with 
14m 


A branch of the Aryan @ob-Femily of the lwdo- Fern 
paar langueges. We have co Agures fur oul 
ove tan mini—ef this — 


yapaeae -- King 
with Sindhi (Wed, VITL Pt i, 6), ro 
(é.p bat Cunvected with wkanant Uh (7h., p. 07%). 
Spoken bs Hardistan. 


f f Kibes-kard, Easters Pabérl, or Nal- 
A ai (in), apton tu the eval Tarai, af 


eae te term? Kui (008). 1 haw not identtted 


RK ia the 1861 Bonilmy Consus Report soa for 
plc (a68) he ee ie ic 
tre age of tafors (Dare), who are 

~~ theretare speak Unie. 


lenges 
om)usdias ed 
A Wenets Prono cilzalionl prey way noes the 


bee form 


ia the Perma pr serge Garvey =A ied 


of Wung mall wore ) spoken by 
in the Pateo 


Tis wanber 
1 hivartny Onaoy 
Report, Disarl is wld te tes form, af Kemrese, 


A oubediniert af the Gaghwht dielert (804) of Contra 
Pabdel (786). Jt te qpoken fe Gerbwal (C, P.). 


A Galect of Koch (148), qpohew in the Gare Mills 


(Asm). 
Another wanie for Angimi (184). 
Apother name fur Tavoyen (O70), 9.2, 
“og, opie ty 14 ppl a Coe Me 
Ineorreet epeiling fer Dakblel, ¢.v. 


A dialert of BATH (#77), fm the 
Khandesh (Hombay), Cf Méwte and Vani, 


Another weme for Pegi (985). 
& Gelest of Persise (881) spolren i Hulnshinton, 
: A mame voumtimen giree to Le (166). 


form of Mheekoni, Mactra Pabdy 
(701) spoken in the Mepal Parad. ou 


la vor 


| sia 


A euh-liatect sin rl aaa 18) of Raja 
cee epehen in Morour Sioa 


| Anather nawe fur Chotiyé (28S), ge. 


4 form of the Raslepa qisleck (95) of Meg oy lie 

ken in Dove Ghesl Khan (Pan: k, the eores 
a iveiade (am fer spenirerns the dinlet in 
Jacula bad «Gind). 


A hel ceine for the Labedd (418) gvken 
Ghesi Khan iad code Der towel ¥en 
West Prentior Pi 


Dera 
han i Morte. 
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is Aaasther pame for Dhddlé (086). 
6, £81 eab-déstect of the Méivi dialect (760) of Réjscthiul 


Denoabe A dialect of cas lage ert, Spoken cu the 
benter: of Teumgou and Kezeani B ts (Borma). 
Divas’ Avuther wane for Heriénl or Déewall (604). 
Deebarnk Re in the age Bomlny Consus 
Beads ony Report ae a form 
pat. Ae ve he ar te 8 
Deewall Avether name for Heribnd (601), ¢.0, 
Dévandgael . ’ The name of the well-known writtm cherscter, Re» 
perted in the 1601 Renn! Comma Report 
nau uf & ferm of reticad a 
Direat 3 Repertall in the 1891 Boukny Consus Report on a term 
: of ‘ Hiedi.’ 
Dealt . The name of o oud-cashe apesking Ké¢i (19). 
: iw the 1021 Pw Census usu fers 
Dhauanehi Labads (415). Prowl the ae Dheasl, 
g- 
‘Theao*gari (1) VN 918, 248, 270 A sub-dialect of the Marathi (456) of the Central Pro. 
vinees (4763, spoken in Chbimdware (C. P.). 
Dimagart (2) vn }, 63, 9 A sub-lialect of the KRoakan Standen! dialeet (467) of 
mene (458), spokes in Thane ae] Belgaum (Bom- 
iy) 
Dhaqdirl ? ‘ Seo Dddgl 1). 
Dinighs 1¥ ae | 108, M1 (L) A torm of Kédd (10), 
Dime-gert a we Another spelling of Dham‘gart, } & %, gg.e. 
pha A IV]... | 407, 480, 484, [ Another name for Kurngh (8054, 9.2. 
485, 446, 
Drhentt < A BU? lergrnage reported in the 1991 Bombay Cassne 
Report os spoken by Dhdnbrese In Khandeeb 
Deenal i ‘ VI 1] 961, 4460, 541, ] A form of North-Western Labeda (493) spoken in 
542, O76 (L.). Selon, 
Desawiri ‘ Iv 407, 410, 484 Another nae for Kurnkh (3051, g.0. 
Dber . . IX iv | 713 A furm of Snlelt? (640), 
Dhar Mani to bee form of Bard (127). It bes unt boon 
jlewtifed. 
Dharthi 1x iv | 486, 458 (Gram. | A sud-(lmlect of the cele. Winlect (616) uf Western 
mar), 660 (L.). bob (914, spohen In the Girmaar Atate (Panjab) 
and neigh howrbyod. 
Paeyti . Fy 108, 2 A und-dislect of tho Mérwiyt dieject (719) of Rajne- 
ce Wid baa ag Shand (712), spuken on the border tetweve Kujputane 
ani Sind, in the Jaimlmtr tate and inthe Ther sad 
Parker District. I¢ js practivaliy the ame op 
Mharhl, ¢.c. 
Desyht . Vi i | 16a Another neine for the Therell diaivet (440) of Shab! 
(4A8'. Dee the preceting. 
Dbid Gajer! ix] ia | 208 Another name for Khind®s) (707! DAdd netws omy 
ecorra pt dialect. 
Peng o The isogtags of the Dbidh tribe of Chemdre in the 
Hl Mentions! im the 18@1 Panjab Consen 
Repert. Not emcees itentidat. 
Dake (f Pade wil... | evo Anedner name for Eh iri (488). 
v 4 | a4 Another name for Western Assamese (554). 
a a . Fad to be a form of Biph (197). 1 here sot idwutided 
H It. Lrtdlagcre iol Arce prog ico 
| preesding, as tho language Wy spoken in Wevters 
I jean, 
Deir? ov Manaei 4 # oe A-sorrept form of Morith! (455) sel by Dhérs 
| MBbirt in Chanda. Chhindware, snd Bistar (U. P.}. 
' fj 
Deh 1 4: 190,996,977 Jn Enetern Procomtuniived Mimalayan Piste-Bacowa 
“| ss languages spoke: in Mikkin: 
pea Ix ' 6, 10m, 184 h caben ot Se (OP7) spaken fn Surnt and Theta 
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mm P erneug oymog om tn tomes ee) 14h ong, = ‘ Oquiog 
Draqmegy 26 peg nog 
‘ weg 
wl 
feaqmay ma ueqode (py) seq, ff RCA 3° ew TonqOgy 
“pepnen yy a) neqeds (ees) 1838-09G 
vaseg 0 os Uidileg sneun Aequeeg edad pape ol wawehod 
-¢ies eqngg unrupey wy ceuig ‘(Sag) Saateed 
 (ce8) oorery BF ome pe omraYQet PEEPING OL te] XI ay poupereng ‘y289g 
“('"1) £08 Lh 
“posqresq yin (cum Ba ps) 
(qufeag) epg Burney uw) coneds past geg 5° HNTeP V| ove ‘Le0 ‘oI0 ‘420 | 1 uM envi? 80d. 10-naog 
(GoW) | Inte™ | veRTRD V [eto 4 | CPEOPRY | | XI : wen red 
“28 ‘gp) EP ed 3° Uf bng 25 eFER LeORY ; wea 
“Weon) weed Fo iter ong ay —S few reed 
‘( ee aay ees os rel oem 
saa om. 108) Cling 207 serve suey aa a Ul vet . rpg 
“teetana) auc saemenee 
atk Ra pete aaa ay ust) onr'190°8 Noe 
ee Sar ot pron vee 2 
A Saar, avd 
4 A paren agence ony 6 wade aSendioo OeuT V 5 : wid 
‘yOna Jo ‘werTey 
Armano, © es porn aoqe (eZ) LEmaERy Ay ae ed) Gr I ds | 


1 
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‘Senpasead o@ yo mung pusperey one, (''T) SET ‘OP 


aj aqudg = sabvafog mdaton mang eas oe —t tT 
Vy F 
TUNG -UEY ORf pip pea aon oh ter ‘os ‘9 Vs 














rE Pee 
{oag) TeAd Peg soy seren ypho ¥ Lia sy ond 
"(eet reqnag jo way yy) (7D) one ‘DID urging 
“(enrpuyE onlarag oq Jo Bop | 
aqme y many Hiei OU ‘ere! we ems OL : wag 
‘Tpeelpesg 
ress eipn om sorede igus) vyeney Lewes ot | 
20} Om ePElye] cape needy ‘<quting) OL CT oF 
ctey om Wy eanods (gtel spe yo sory Y | ‘Sep ‘tee ‘pre | wv 
(4) pede lek ei oe | 008 es * rapenadg 
atures way ose 
“a 
img. = 98 yedog besoe) Coqung 1261 % Prucdeg ur 
“eoeo) WibE ty 203 eures sequeuy weed 
Omen oR, ‘tamEg. ug CAROds Op yodeg 
Raat ES * femqeogg 
9g) madjogc 
pessoas con ig page ean -  psdougd 
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_ "eUAtag alaasesry 
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Arvardiny, Aowiog | Rumsare 
whe « t& 
Li jatin , Comsas of | VONE) Part. 
Borvey. | veal. 
i 8,951 126,068 Vv One uf the qrest feusiilas of le ft 
ene | me he nin och epton t nd 
| | sod Oriem, ond, for to the wont, in Beluctleten, 
1 {x | 4 dale of Mbit (677 b i , 
14,960 | 4 4 Aehchy oe y Dabiie lo Thess end 
om came IL L | 70, 628, BEB, BGS | A Bhpkia naga at 
L.). Fare ind! au), In J 
| ( bogged ¢ Taper Bete, Tbe 
Me if 1 | tee Lerwcie at manus 
| | A, dinlech of Machin (RM) reported in tbe Bares 
| Burvey t» ba epaken by 8,000 people tx 
= | ul] mjim | Amcaher wane for Luebél (itis), 
108 | m I m6, O48 {Vocal- | A Khamb@ (87) dinlert epoken in the wien ot 
| wary), 1. | Nepal, on 
sa m{ wt]. Ancther waure for the BbYS of Bdar (673). 
a % | | ‘a By Ansther spelling of DAgue-wayi, ¢.». 
it +5 cf | UE | 1 | 848 (Vombetary) A Kbsods (97) alert ean tn te upper rales of 
es WW a janes Nig’ (108). 
| one gr= chela ea a  r c Not ideal. 
{ 
| |The Mast weme for Girt (194). 
5,00 | VAT)... [118,964,275 j A form of the Central Provinose dialect (0 et 
| : : Bete) @pokea fn Ritleh; (Barer 
} ; alae called SbidpL ies 
' | 
2: | aa the naure of « dinlest of Lushil (Sd) 
J 
Ce oe 
1,480 / ani g arr esis ne 2 ee cae: Meee EA) iaehen ie es Rae 
H { +e 1 
; | Another wae tor Mwalauin, 9.0. 
- | ton Bengali, Eastern (548) 
say | teas | XK}... | 890,086 (Gram. A Alilect-of Baldch! (961) spoken to Bastera Balu. 
i i | rae ONY, 494; chlotan mul the ad julning parts of Beltich India, 
| a) ! 
4610011 ; 1,961,078 x r 
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A groep of tee Outer Kub-Branch of the Ludo 
languages. It inaledes Ovlys (608), Bihdel ( 
Bongnl! (080), abd Acnsmmmss ( 1s 


1 ; The only naguage of bregma bre girl -agaii red 
meaning : » Idle spoken mainly im Ooah 
a. Dias wth wc inte Ph i pin, 
| ‘ te the eset of the C. P. The Commis ars 
ppc opens Convas figuras, am Mo. 507, 
| 
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a 
= = 


HBG fw | 2,17 Anothar weme for Khas-hard oy Nolpall (701). 
var 0 10s, 118 (Ly Ruane ReeeOeN 


a i} 7 eee af the kien jw 
rriniemode t } 
. , bihpgiiecbenpl png wiltedeapate os ia Fi ; 


fl j-4i1 | Aeutinar waere for Musyhe (108). 
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" Womare o Srricesa, aNd 





ao re te Re) 











Longeage or Bislert, Clnied Caml | Accord secre ‘esate 
o a Ome ot Tolawe. | Be | Page. : 
: I ¢ ee ES Bee Ore ee 
Sn Senes SOnEan OE oo aa ACen sere 
i is = Pee ee “e A e reportad in the Bacwm Singaldie Bireey: 
mot i: eae | | | a De co tne Mac Rtiay  Brenck he Binnie: 
! Senirengen ahd te Wo Hee Wie peeps 
| | 19 Kemgoinng (Soatberas (hia is 
‘on Beanah | 17ap0 } 1,907 xia i A Brareh f the Aryan Sab-Yaapily of the lido-Ruro- 
Brasian i sae 4,617 ABO { 088 : i yeaa Faris bo far ~ iA. bacdiestr cmeecet 
{ : + tte Brea iy —~en * Weatens. 
| | i rent wine of tie a ich ee toe 
i : | : Ferdan (881). For thy Eymer, &e Eautr 
: es j oa Groep (ly. ae 3 
Ecltigirs wy a ae on An okt mare for trate (G8). 
Brigt ot Stugit J : } Ive. | 168,168 A-forn of Rorwé (45), 
Fatew Chie we ! = | és sd Anmber usase for Bhuakis (JN); 9.2. 
| i ot} mf iee A dutect of Gesbal (234) ta the Booth Lash 
Fennel | ig ree i ' Hits. rafigena gt rookie te he, Hath is : 
we foe! Bhs Properly ‘Petinn’ i891), bat ccenmotily neal for 
rue ‘| ‘ | i | i Tite ses etait of Perdan words, avd @ ove. id 
{ ; ' 4 contradistaactivh to the cunatit sedioweial, tor Ljter- 
| | j ary Plindi (ad) 
| I t xi] .. [@ It is also daad by the 6Esis for their secret argot A871). 
| t ! Cf. Parsi and Qagit. 
inadg { ! | th & Gsiemsuntakd or Gasnmaa, 14, the - Mashags 
m | ‘ | | (561) of ena speker ty ti af, Poctigners 
i origin. 
H ] | 
Farveri i io Reposted im the 1801 Romboy Comeus Report qu tern. 
OSS Seale | ; | need iu Kbwnderb for Unt (385). Cf, Face. 
Gechikolo 2, “é | a | wn]. 1 6a A form of Hateei (48. - 
- \ 
Gadaba é . 20 96,988 30,066 | Wy] ou. a, 920, B48 (L.) | A Fake! lan, ree I the North- Mant HMM of 
a Lx] i: 760, 788,864 (L,| Ove of the Chant ahr (RAL) oF ewern 
GA or Baarmaari 043 | 14,046 - ir: {L.) me ib aoe matt Pabeib ar is reed 
| ; (Paujeby, 
Gatetet i . ie ee Reportat aa the 1 on ie r Selert of Hindi 388) is 
Bee ee «BE | | | - | ate BOL C.F. Conse Noport.. Nab vines ee” 
Gebxk : tengo}... VE]. 129,160) >| Bah Bialect of the Boyirili (HY dillact ef Mipstionn 
: a | | Hindi (#87) spoken tu Bande {1 Ph 
Gait eh te dae ) ms! ve re to Hanfn (Fi) sjoug the bveee Bbags 
\ | ; ; ae 
Geka : ae | a | ae Avotber rams fo: Glekd Mares (29), 9.0. 
Geld & . Vut fi; Ole Awother mane for Ubills (910). 
Gamada Po » t axl nes A uno (at tie vara dialucts gumiedly of Clajuektt 
as at te . tf Ok] | #0 (dai, Abo cael Orimys. Only in Abgedetad 
: : 4 Et a Cae ee 
! i { hiniot (gas). Cf. Cateay 
{ : H 
Gaewnt or Gime. em ASS | ‘s IX] iii ‘6, 108, 118 a A oles at pallh mT at3 oi sere eater) aa 
| } | : ; ie te the @ plait One Report for ett, A pereiin 
; j : tia, * Gareaesi ‘ wearesiepis ‘ihe Village ‘ 
| | | ! iuiveue Miwebi (ON), vik be ro 
t emer. 
Qessn i os Re, tnd aso tak (Dai) lenguegs oy la Kinthe 
: Z | | senses tee Da ees 
Gent @ | ys | a | { te thei. 
as “i sported te tha LASt Bom Coenen. ies 
oe, <2 ae tet of Marit cde ete im NAGR. Dot sinew 
| io ty the 19a sty Coane Deport Wis 
i | sper! a word fis: ery esd Goa 
i { | a by eompe inawer. - Paes 
Crenuget () Bote | Ae a jo | sald to be forw of ar (427). soe 
' 
. ‘ - ds ide manos eotuetin®: mel avath vf tee Glaige for the 
— | | ae * Kenabl (408) syaten oo ba thar ahbe sf Oop river. 
Geagiphriy 4 | | oss | he OO, 240, OEE (EH Amwnbar mace for Twlerl (8300.. 
Deh. 97,704 ~ | 110, 860 ‘A sadallabect of the Kametsl licker (030) of Conseal 
. i ms - eh Pubayi (foal Spoken ve Almuee Ue B). 
prowreecr oe % Author gums ha Ohe wil. fy. et ee 
q ! 
ow ‘i 1] 080, bas A forw of the Mami Gaaieet (G10; ef Waders Win ti 
| = (M1). Bpoken & in Chbtadwas (C. Fd 


vot. 1, R&et 6. 
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: Hl Wrare peat @rre rm TEE 


Gade igi 


Gachwal Bictid 
Queweili . 


Garier Penta. 


Gard vr Bands Kadk 


Gani or Gared! 
Géewi or Pad hghavih 


Geen 
Geadii or Geudd 


Gaangie 


Ca asr-letie Nandi! 


Otis .cw 


fla) aon Gel Karen 


wolsh Ewer 


Genter eH Das 


Gat a-khbd oh: Verbids 


Chas ’ 


onal “a 


| Newaen oF Sraarene 

a 

| Newmber in: 

| Clasited © Avent-finge pviowendling 

“| lig.) to the te the 
Meee aro 

| eins 132. 
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ee 
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| ; 
| 
808 bee 

| 
fade} tomas | 836,117 
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mB ss 
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ig 

i 
aN ne 
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MVadtd-vatr i Veena, 


Vurmae. | Part. 


_vevernc raver, 


- re ——s --~ 





Sawaus 
Puge. 








* Village Dinlert’ (cf (ied and Gifwowd PN 
toeny rare! dislet, It i come! = 
H as the loa! acme for Kustera Maithin {3 The 
‘ Magparid (G88) fren he! Bhajpurt cates han lol 
: spevialix so meal, afi! @remmer of 

written wader that title . be 


= Kee WhStid of (oarhwn! (66), 
iv 1,108, er, 081 


(Orammar), 965 
(Le). 





ently, 


t 


A dialect of Content Pabiigl (THA! - aghwad 
borg te ae \ epoken in: tlashwa! 


A form of TAhati (or Pain of Lahal) 
i tw be spnkew fs Lahul, Not rerorcdal a Soe 
2, 4, 6 188) a tancasce uf the Wart oF the denen. Rarwrce 
(1.1, 184 Wo). | Branch of the TihetocRervan len Syrian 
‘ In fhe Gare Hits (Axiam) esa clog De. 
| telets. Far the dintert, me rare (194). 


19, 5,048 A Mipey lerreace spokes ie ho Bombay Presidaary 
and fe thet. P. 7 


it | @, 97, 380 11.) | A distort of the Dardis Kdlitela L 
presaved et, spelen im the Monb 


moe by Gatto UM 
win) Caderar{ 


Beugsi, bert 
ot ok eee 


#2. 


! 
He #76, 088, | d ajslect of Gendt (913), 


Rak: iv hands (€. F.), 
(Madras) 


! Proper! the laneunge of 
i tm the 1801 Nudras Cones 
| Orisa caw. 


A fornt of Zayela (41: spoken im the Fonthera Shan: 
States. 


A Kotiedial laneuce akin to Taewati (O0).* Ale‘ 
spot Gewro | Spohen iti the Iman Enbisten. 


Auether prs for Midechi (084). Bee Ghent. 


opted in 1913 Rombey Canme Regret aaa fare 


Merdthi -608), spoken in Nest. Perbaps o fut 
of Whaetsé: (70h. oe 


A Dardiv lrageeme spoken in the Chitral Country, at 
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| I ; : ee 
- }earostanter:| i : ! I 1a Rel Cae hee eS and Kaxorn Hiei 
Bowh-}er h 7 . om | x : E (EL AST) ant Balada! (coer 
feb Bhan, | es cr - fee Hove Phin. 
WoWte 2 Pw | ge bn A ae = Bee Ho Tha, 
Hapt fe eh 108 | ar | | im oa 4« 4m 6a, 198 A aiaben of Dimes (182) poker in Nowpong 
i 1 4 
Hatare ‘ | vi oe Se The seme os Oviya (508), A. Matias cate nawwe. 
s t 
| 2 | 
Raltya “| coe | _ a) Another mane for Gilael (BOM, ¢.0. 
i \ : : “3 1 in the Prema Lingotetic Sarvey ag 2 five 
mes ce a i t oF thes Pata tintact of Paleange (4) apelin by 8 
! : i | ' | pyle tu Mieq Long Northern than ints : 
i ‘ : 
j @ oo. lf as ! “a Reported In tbe Harwea Lingnistic Burros iene ficiynt 
sao ans | | the Palo iialert of Pulaang CH akon hy nas 
{ ; | people im the Narthorn than Shatin, . 
| : i i 
( A Teal- Bose ten 
iops OX | ais se | * { Pile s eee acts in Petau (Barua; nats 
Me. oan eee: ae del, pd 5 [ As obt apeting af fly, ie. Benak cft). 
: . 1 
Herel duager jo < os i (8 ‘peach j Mieape ey en. wke, by Keehn in 
| ] tine j (Bihar <r! 
ae 1A farm of af Tibet pe Tiseten ‘ 
wre fi fe pe bape to tetera 
1 ' 
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bat » wheprupeneistion off rg a 


: i 
RvwBUase PPEAEERD, “eniaatarae tars ek | 
: : uNeelskig’ cS Tlie eae ah Pou. wee 
baagaage or Dialort + Suto hewn ; Aecitng ! | | Hes anma. 
t taf u the 4 
Linguistic | £ Compan of | ¥ tune: : Port. | Page. ! 
Barres | 18 | pe 
Kee as ead a a ee 8 oe i 
Hore-Muthan . : | i WL; it} ass | A fora of Matoais 78, ¢ 
Heeb fw = = | Aotber ume for Malagthe (160), 0 
Moshinbper Paha o36 407.391 | mio oatenen ; A tarm of tbs nirtneay Retire ae 
: Q H — bag thy ih ar 
: : rey Sgures ous Seine! ( 
\ | | | { 
MoT 9. eas ne a A form of Zayein (61), reported ne 
{ \ | Lingubehie Bartog 6s: bs cus Gee 
i j | | H Heates, In the i te apelt Ho Bite 
re te i Wi iti | 108 | Another name for Zabeo (1B). 
Hye. a Poy | Amother epelling of Phis. tor Pyin. 
3 ‘ ; 1 
Mp. 3 : : i ile | fa i | Another name for Phdo (372), y.9. 
Mpe i, | PS, Yee Rarmes Government spelling of Fide (i¥ie) 9.0. 
Bpye . | . | a | | pacther meme for Phia (8¥ie), ¢ e. 
’ t 
Hrangehal . athe woe i | "The Lesbel name for Rringhive! (30). 
SSramgkhol, Rangh bai, or PY) ont ott hj 8,10 «Com Ap Od Kaki | of the Kohi-Chin 
Hreagebal. ‘ 1 { i a ey the daeen-Derere 7 — Rd the Tena 
‘ j : : { and Khast 
; i 4 | Jette Fills (Aamm) sad ibe Mill Types One 
| i | sorry) he teres heme of Sb kagmagh The 
i 1 i] Ramee 
| | e | Deke alt h Weanpd 
Mrenqhhal, Minghbsl, or 390 all . ak} 8, 161 oe oe Bee the 
: : | | | | Farrag, Te otter dials of Li aageoge fa 
Mra 4 2 Vi sz \ another meme for Aka (124). 
Heww-ho Keven it | I a See Maw-ke Haren 
Hoenn, Ween : ' i. : jen ove 
Blan Hee . eae OR i | See S'e0-S'om, 
Hantang . ' | tes Hunbeng. 
‘Hsimtau | Bee fFinlam, 
Halnteng i ; | ee Pinlerg. 
: j 
Hta- Me ; | a ayn Bee The-Ma, 
4 : 
i ' | 
Waray ta ' FS ees | Kes Thanges. 
Atmar ; ; awe | ; : : ee ‘ Reo Thacts. 
Haslingo >. i ala , t  a.ibe | ‘hem, .9t eto the come an the Keesbin form of Aitenkls 
{ ; : 
q 
Malan F . on ‘ | re j a pak at Pest Sota te tire Lert 
} io Mong oy Log Bates Shea Mints 
i) 
" : a ' ie. et ei form of Palaang (4) reported [ea 
nae f i br, ae Survey to be spoken en tiee mane 
| i jerthern Shen Histon. 
Hagen ty) | ae | iss ae ot | PG aeRO ee 
Healy | { omy tps A Meare amet given to Duin of nko Thien 
i \ j j 2 
| \ \ 
; | | \ 
Rarvin sa | i A form of the Pale diaieet of Palewng (4) reposted f 
i 
the Harwin Linguistic 
{ | : | 1a ropa Inthe Ming lee Boris task 
4 ‘ . 
| a oe 
Hesingos. : tabs ar caee 8 Monte aa * a. ac pn tera lo tho Butme 
| i apoten by $000 pesple in the 
: Ge nae Ail, pease te. 
“ : A form of Bhauhis (14), tn the Survey vey is sot 
i ewes onek Oe we 
| i are deuriked ns « ovitlonent of whe ts 
tera ass 
i ey amothes spatiing of (B', Gye Kwalthtn, 
| Tie Bin rasna for Ale (ATC ¢:. Cf, Kew 





aes Atty NA WigietyBn, ¢.0. 





Indo Aryan Breach - 


Indo Kevopesn Family . 


Indy-Nesian Branch =. 


Indostanica . 


Toner Biri fi 
Taner Bab-Bisach . 


Tedehina-ri: 
Tobeng 
Tehhagnat . 


Vgtighurt, Stendind 
dabalpurt 


Tacrtahed Cab Dinlat . 


Ja. 
Fad OM) 


Sadnea. 
Data jt 


dadgelt,  Jagk@all, or 
dag lilt. Lia 





vO. 


t, Pant 1 


i 
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NcUMaee 08 Spzas ene 


Accartiug | According 
to the to the 


Nuwber in 
Claedi tied 
Liat. 


Lingaistle | Concur of 
Survey. i 


1921. 


1x 
1X 
Ix 


m™ 
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IX 
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Wheat vbait WK 8 THE 
Lrsormne Ki myny. 


Page. 


i] 443 


My] ail 





138, BHR BAR, 
ae, ‘| 


ews ttt me 
Resrres. 


One of the threes Brangbes of the Aryan: Sob- Family 
of (mle Earopean lnnginges. “The other Hrnoehes 
are the Mrauimy an the Dardicy dv Piticha, og-r. 
Tee ImieAryan Hraiteh fanlodes ibasnles Salut rif, 
a. dead lac: Me three Sab-Bornelen,- an Onter, 
& Merlinte, and an Janer, g¢.. 


A Faulty of tangaagex, of whieh oely the 4ryam 
‘Wub Family b-spokes in Lina, Pee ihe preceding. 


e ; 
* 


A Branch cal Pea ip ontologies at the 
dovteic Family of Inngy , e only Jenguages 
of this Brewh spoken’ a indie «re ell and 
Maley (2), neither «Ff whirl ty dea with in he 

eves, . 7 


Ths earitet Kuglish name ter Hindistini (568), 
Ola Portnguew naune for Hheiiskani (588). 


An Ad Latin namo for Hindistani (888). Cf Bide 
staniva, Monries, amt Mugninli. ” 


An ofd Terman tiaure Cor Hipddetiat 688), 
Anebher name for Rengind or Cal (1 6%:. 
Hee Sivajl, lung (Beh. 


One of the three “ob-Braneles of the Lado-Aryen 
Breoch of the Aryan te farlades tro 
Groups, the Contrel und the Pabael. In Vol LN, 
Pt. }, p. 1 of the Burvey, these tro ase \ 
itu one Groep eallol ‘The Uestrel,” The C 
Group eledes Weeteru Hindi (541), Paajae) (698s, 
Gajerdtt (653:, Baill (8777, Kbaudel (70%), mpd 
Bel (718, Tho Pabigi Group faeladsn 

ari, Khas-kara of Nalpalt .781), Ceutral Pebiyi 
(786), and Western FPabart (49-4). 


A Gronp of Dravidian huga hvtormediate -hateeen 
the Drevin te and the Amthra lenguage. [6 
Irelands: Karnkh (808), Malbar (908+, Malta (907), 
Kui (306), Kolami ev), and Gogdl (916), 


A dmloct of Barurcee (F651. It in not dealt with Jo this 


Korrey. According tu the Burme L! 


ingvivee Gurvay, 
1 fe apnkeu by 40,601 in the Sonthern Ahan 
Minton aad the eabenteet Ivlactost eonanntad 
wRb Tevosan (270). 


A distect of Erpéo 18d), spoken tu the Nage Hills 

(Aenans}. 

Another manw. for Persian .991). 

Aditalect of Tayutl (285) spaken In tan: Nitgirt Hille 
(Martras) and vhAeily 

Asother niwe for Trekami (71. 

Anether uae for Maral 112), ge. 


A lugustre of the (igalehut Snb-lrunp of the Andere 
frony of Mranten letwradqes. Epokew by thy Pails, 


A Malet of Bayleh (658) reported lu the 16m 
Ceatral Ledie Consus Rayne, stapokrs in Bere 


A firm of the Rinders distant (2a) f Balichi :381), 

ken in the U r Rind Froatle District. “The 

Sgrvey tgures jarlocn nbs the Agnees fot the Malsehl 
spoken it Dera Chaz Khen, 


Aibther awe for the Budtik of Tehri Cuebowl (08), 


A veme sonmthwes med itotent of Nyembat for the 
Bhqic cf Upper Ranawar (sy. . : 


Antatiee Quine The Karincwe (905) 
Renin, 


A Madres cane 
Agother Wainte for Kachebhi fabh. enreenge Kathe. 
war Often incorrvetty welteen Javast, 


A Rasy feed ie Ratneirinten belt for Labndd (415) sed 
for Stratbi (444). 


ie Se ; 
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a en metre ee eS lat ae Poe ee Tay Oe 
| Aenese or Sraann psc pe A yaicd pear ee . 











Wasaber le _ Cre ae, pee Gl ie a4 
2 : het. ee to thet volame| Part. | ie 
i Lingwistic | Conens of | 
Barrer. AOS. 
—~—— | os Ca yc mee ee 1 REE SS Sg eS ART tg aie 
Sudvbasi é 883 140,000 1x i| 76, 98 4 form of the Braj Bhakb& Dialect (508) of Westere 
Himdt (661) le Bhi 
| Sect wroee en Kee 
; “i 1 ie Vif i | 260, ore A ft of Labid§ (416 
men mi or Sot Shas man etc, 
Gurvey gares include thos for ieee Ryireet 
Jaguanbih ‘ o vi a af i A mawe for Oplyd (508) reported in the 1881 Beribe 
| Caneus Report. : 7 
Segisll, Jaghdall . a ae ve om ia ons Bea Jadgilt. 
Tahow ws “3 As oe In] al ie A wreng vpelling of Zahao (318). 
F . re : wed os es eee A same for 0 form of 
iit fn b Gujarthl (868) roparted in the: 
Jebstiépar! . ee des age v 1) Another name for By lhettld (548). 
Sapa So ws 261} 1000,s001 1X] 4 (6. 4, 41, 164, 004 | A form of the Contral Bestern Dialeat of Ba 
apse i). itn (718) apahen In Jelper Ouse Catpeicmr 
Jaipuri, eden : 740) T9020 4 1K] | Bs, 164, 908 (L.) 
Salparté Figs ul u| ees Another nome for Maumogld (178). 
Jahtang 7 it | 681,040 (L.) A name mometines used for Angwiaka (178), 
= _ jo he 1601 Bombay Commas 
Samadar | Orn at, bay Repart an form 
Jenaita ‘| | A term of Tipurd (161). 
! 
as @ Raue asd ie for Utedssaiat 
Jamath! ee = 
Jawedli ! F ; ae #3 a | A name giveo to the Dogré (667) of Jamun. 
Jowsr : : Anather pame for Kenaress (908). A Madras cume- 
| Bam¢. 
Z . : or ia Ix b | 610, 408, 708 Another name for Peshh Rath), or Wall a 
Pe Gs = 2 | Opt Find at a aa id, 
; ji ‘ a ; : ay ago 4 ei ,& word meaning ‘of or bolonging to tbe wilds,’ 
Jonge ' hence applied ; several forts rae foros ‘of bette ped weed hy 
| wild or more ot lene enciviliced people, Thus 1— 
Used in Bombey for any Bhi! language (677-700). 
1x] 1 | 610, 900 | Amoubar mame for the MAlwAt or Jetht form (64i) of 
| Peljeat (@82 
Iv Ci | A never sotetiongs given to Sqmtdli (15) io Murchitebad- 
| (Reaget"- C}. the next, ood Jonggall, 
i t 
; i fe vi! | 990, 980,206 | A form of the Btandard dialed (616) of Lekadd 
Staged! or Jékgit an 30,467 Wl ( ees war ( ( Tanpoh (418) 
in the 1601 Bombey C, 
Jungtt | stead Crit (908) uned iv Khenderh, pores 
oigelt # aoe - mm 11177, 490, 620, 4 of tle Western Sab-Grong of the Pre 
7 { | 688 (L). omtonned” wr ar) Tiheto-Bormaa De tagreigyean 
; | aoreny ag tee: BP). OF. detgeh. 
; : a A iMalust of Thddo (207) fe Horth Orohae 
Janphes hho Itt oe i : phe scaler opoken 
Sannin ’ ii in | © Auother apeliing of Jangebin (#10) 
A lanalive sees tw Is 
Jape : | rT = sagie ies rid lawreage, referred 
Jira ty oes SS : ‘ a ; | i Jadifi. 
ay, be 488 ae Fill 1! sts, 860 A fore of the Bandsnt ene Lee 
Jatiierdt BOK 117,q00 | epctecs In Gujent Distriet {Pan fab). 
' L.erally, the | af 2 sf aon 
Seghl . ‘ . i . vel ' eit ars Na deus for nage vale es i a“ 
vin i | Qeo Aleg a lupal mame for the Mélaat disheet (680) ef the 


mare. 
vill i aaa Alms anether name for thu Mindki ag Bite ay 
Deve lama Khan (8..W. Prentice Provinieg, 
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Jathi—contd. 


Thy (or aM) 


Jounperi . 


JSeunsiri 47,487 


Saukarabs Fi 


Tesi ke 
Jedlawagi 


Tharl . 


Sharla ‘ 


Shapedhi BAN. 
9,600 


vale ae 


Selah’ Bett . 7 tes 
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Wear peat Wits ue Tee 
Lyvaeistio Busray. 


Page. 


445, 441 (L.1 


10, 248 
118 


14, 08 


M1, Oe, Sea (1..) 









450 


er er ag eo 


Rwearn, 


ie ana Sp ens SSS at a gem apes Oo dt 


Ales enather name for Giraik! Hiwdh! (428). 


another name for che Thajl dialect (498) at 
Lehndé. 


Aino a guveral unme for the Laheds 
and LyaDper Distriste (Panjah) (41: 


Ales ansther mane for the ane Gr Snagell mb- 
dialect (041) of Patjabi nm , 


Under the form ‘detht Lahadé’ it indicates the 
Lahndé sprien io Maluehintan (413). 


Under the frm ‘Jetk! Siadhi’ it indicates es Libel) 
Abslert (450) of Mindh) (445). 

A form of the Bingard dtetert (S88) of Waster Hindi 
(681). Bpeken im Delhi amd Robtek I'tetricte 
Pariah), Romatlmes called Jaa 


A name given to the Bhajpart dialect 16) of Bihari 
(508) synken lu Restore 


spaken tn the wan of the District. 


en is Sheng 


A dlaieet of Western Pehayi (814; spoken im Jagrenr- 
Bawar (U. P.). 


The exuve as Yeuna 1186), g.m 


A semis ared in North Carhar (Ameqm) fer Rompe 
(188:, 


A newe ased in Conrg fer Karambe (280). 
Anuther spelling ef Dairpi 48, ¢-2. 


a Pog of the Hathivawidh dlstest (G68) of Gojerit 
688), spoken in Katilawar. 


Awalver name for the ~—e: dintert (67%) of Mark- 
thi i speken 1: Nerth-Wertera Chanda 
v, The word mesns lemme langage.’ 


Reparted In the 1001.0. P. Canses Report aaa form of 
Oyiya (08;, Not cinco itentified. 


Annther name for Jaipuri (741). 


A mongrel dialest of Asmmese (559: epokon af the 
Past, cf the Gare Hille 


The name of a trihe quasking Kid (18). 

Maas of Netees, "Tuer ere « mot-dlvuden of ie 
Pomjes 

Another nema fer Rai (04). ¢.r. 

Apother nance for Banpard (195), ¢.t. 

Avothet name fir Mirwiri (718), ¢.¢. 

A — cat> name, ose! ae ReyRonysn for Teluge 


eg cacte-barré, sell ap np oyevaym fer Tajo 
v te 


A dialect as spoken by a few poopie In Chanda 
tt. Py Sn pcahy a'broken tem of Bae 
sthaini (713). 


A_ fora of the Kmnenn) dislest (706) af Contr 
Pauhér! (764), spoken la Ahners (U. F.}. 


A eapagivente ts Awedhl (658) qhen by Mumimios 
tm Meanffarpar (Mhor and Orism). 


dies wd bo tap forms of the Mattidl: Balvot 
of Wiktri wyéhen by Momimine fa Dar- 
Vasage (Hiker ood , 


am fa the Ovlene Tribwtar 
pda langeege upniren 5 


Langaage ov Dialect. 


Jellundsr BEbt . 
lager ’ 


Rabel oe Kapai . 


Kako we Walli . 


Ma-ckak 


Neehirt ey Baehars M1). 


Recharl A. 


Waohdci, Hille 


Wacharl, Plaine 


Karhebh Nini 


Krehehht 


Kanhcwhl, Matviant 


Raetehé. jt Balt 


Rachhrt 


Ravhin 


Mashin-Nevms H vbride 


Harkin Groep 


Mumpen er Srevek Bs 


Nrmobesr itt 
Caasaitial | Accantong, 
Liv. ty the 


Linsistiec 
Marver. 


G54 | 2.036,789 
Ob 114,900 


ter Wes 


ani als 


ana 7le 


aw 


435 


208 
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¥ale-uv.f Part. 
In i 
vi 
wt i 
tt ii 
v i 
WH ti 
m1 ii 
mW ii 
wat i 
vull i 
x 
vill i 
mW i 
nm il 
Wt ta 
tt 6 
ut " 
iv 
z ee wl 


LT WITHh Ie TARR 
Lisevdintic Wwurry. 


Page. 


Gt, 67 
19, aa 


Vi, 979, 416, 448 
(Le. 


198, 41) 


la. Tea, ais 


Wa. 


INA, 313 VE.) 


Sal, 41a, 108 
Cha). 


a0, 180, 3644 
410, hla 


W Com 
Vewahn 


rathe 
ry). 


sal 


§ 


Re martes. 


A Corm ef the Stawhird dialect 693) of Pai 
spoken Ju the Jailandir rie eh ae 


A form of the Heateli diakeet (659) of FKestern Hanti 
(HF) gpokeu in Manda 0UL Pi. 


A Inagaaqe of the Nagé-Tsto Yah-Greap of the Migt 
Gmup of the Asin Mnrnrsee Hrench of the ‘TRreto 


Barncn langange:.  Syokou in Mantpar State aint 
Kaw Cachar Acsann, 


Anolhor aume far Paghta 37. 


A diatori of Yimin (359), reported in the Resta 
Linguivtig Sinrvey ae spoken by 1.208 people jo 
Pakdkke. 


Annme arodto tndicato generally the Dap& ee Haro 
langauges (127, ote. 


Another nae for the fern of AyThattla Reugali 
apoken in Caehar (Aun), : a 


Another name fur Dimnd-sa (181). 
Anather naine Far KayA or Menln (127), 
Avethor name for Rinpiu 1183). 9.r. 


A dintect af Binh? (445) opoben in Catch (Boubay), 


A form of Balachi (il) gpoken in tho Kachhd, or 
the contiry in the west af Karnelii Distreet (Sind). 


A forin of the Ktanlard dialect 418) of Tabuda (416) 
«poken iu the Kachhi, or allavidl coantes, betwen 
the Johlanr river atu the Jhang Thal (Panjabi, 


A langnage of the Assam-Dinemest Branch of the 
Tibeto-Marmau languages. The fer record: 
ed in the Marves belong to the Jakhimper rtd fh 
angrar Wiatricta of Aucom, Neerly all the 
of the language belung to Marma, vbleh was nit 
snbjert to the operations of thie Morvey. Acrenting 
tothe Nerina Lingnistic Parvey, Kachin ix spoken 
in that Province hy 148,785 people in the Northern 
HY Diatriets, aud in the Northern than Otatee, 
Compare Kinga for further references. 


These, aryordiag i the Comans of LOtl. are Mai Lepal 
(201), Vashi (962), Mara 12943), and Maingihs 
(200), They are ajl spoken fn Parme, all art tot 
den)t wlth In thin Seerey | Pendiag the coupltes 
4 the Berne Lipgnimie Karvey, | provi ly 
clae tem onder tha Berns Genp ap hot barn do: € 
In the degens:? JH91. Tley have bee , 
with considerable prohatility, to be rewteats left 
hy the Hnencee on thelr migration fern the North 


Phin ot Minn 37%) ale apperentiy belongs to 
thie group, All them are dealt with fu the Rares 
Lingnistic Barvey. For irolare, noo anoh 
qaage. Arcording to the Burma Linguistic Harvey, 
the nember of ere differs greats from the given 
in dre Carnes, | Bet Lepal, 11,6001 Hemet. 
9,784, Laghi, $3,600 ; Mara, 05,001; ned Pivin, * 
total 74,168. 


A ceiep of the Ammar Dormans Fisarh of ta Sue 
erwe ene, pot yy Im 
gira total of 290 apebere in Borme 

Peep. 
Another name for Kereph (006). 


A dtainet of Viento (088) reported in the B: 
gubsle Survey se cpoken hy SRB poopie 2 


Zz 
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Howskat. 


Rapa se 18 Hembny Consug Bogert as a form 


Reported in the 180] inch Taku aes we 
Tews for Lia jeriti (Bb) ceed bo Bhandmb. 


A laugeaye clamed in thre Cenews as belongisg © the 
ek Lal (Lal) Gronp of the Acnm-Hurmem Branch nf 
the Tireto-Baraan languagey. 3t i clowly com 


nected with the Li (87a) be Ando (8.4 
and: Regma TW), and lth hab Aika 
in Haren, which wee pet ence 


of tiie Burvay. Ammurding to ene 
Sarvey, a oe apoken “git sailed iu My aera 
Bastha, and Upper Ch 


Pod the three ta nidael, ee ae panei Sead 
a hangnages ure. twe being 
Khowsr und the Derd Greap. The 
(870-860) of this Group dre spoken In Kafristam and 
the ovighbrerhig traste of the Cidtral evauery. 
The number of spenkers is wokaows. 


The form ef Ceibball (642) qpahen in Kagan. 




























106, 148 (L) A @ialect of Bhotih (87) opskon in Rent Nepal and 


Darjiting (Bengal). 
Avother name jer Keohin (203), 9. 6. 


The by bya af the Kobere, = cusil caste of the 
Nerth They ore iv wiprawte, and it la» form 
of Bandéfi (619). Be. 1021 Bombay ( ensue Kepure, 
App. Ky p. tH. 

A Palin lenproage eprhen in bindh, Reeried in 1681 

— Report es more alliad to Balichi then 






Kebirkt 


er, 677 A form of the titendard dielect (488). of (688) 
plage 


Kahlirin Biléepart 


Reperted to be another name fer Teengthn (86). 


Bal 
Kaigitt Reported an mnsther nanre for Bhdtid of Label (i). 
2930, 083,646 (L..) | & inlet of Pama (286), por i oars m in BGoathern 
Kalkagi . - Tudia, hy a vagrant tribe. oe 
1 
KO-AU)-ki pst. oo Another newe for Jeipurt (741). 
32, 438, 628 L.) | A form of Nerth-Kactorn Lateda (486), (9, aiggt 
Kelrall : 1408). ‘a 
Kaieht J an The ue as Kiyasth! (465). 
tw Aloe the hame cf u weitten sheractor eased in Bihar 
ami the U.P. 
Ka-kechhi-k! 8011 70, 74, 999, B88,4 Another neme-for Paagi 1900). 
$44 (L.). 
985, A dialect of Gujerdtl (A668) spoken by Bibars ecathered 
Kakerl! . . baa aver the Bombay Deccan. 
Kaboayi 112 A form of the Booth: Western dlstert (84 of Fayhee 
(897) eyohen. in Hslechiaten. 
A form of the Hanjiel a amy) af Rijasthini 
roe me (71), epoken in Jhon (U.P). 
Kekhyw , . , m Anotler spelling of Kaebin (908). 
eharali A name given to the Oriyé (G8 epoljen In ths Kala- 
as wo N hand we, 1h teins Orig, uot a wepecens 
alert. 
A form of the Chiattingwy>! disteeh (879: of Kastery 
Kegs lw Bo, O61 Fiind\ (867), spoken in Patna Stee (Hiker end 
Kalai ot Kelige- a ny A langrage ot the cues: tage! Ha pierre of the 
bl = ot oe tL. Dardic or Pitdeke @ opeken fn the 
1s Chitral ecantry he a Nicer the Chitral and 
with Khiwari, | Heckeni Rivers The nusber of wpuskers ly ae- 
kagen. 
Kaltps-Poabet A fub-Gronp of the Katy @ ‘eof the Dardie ar 
: oe Pilacha Te 1h Inetedee Kotishs omy. 


Cawer-bees!! ‘hea, Pothai (S85:, Dirt een, 
‘Tirth) eR. ‘Fhe enseber of spuslers is tl sat 





ae che es ne 


Bes jo ee er odd : aerate ne 








136 3,748 
Bas 13,306 
118 6a 


396 | 9.716.859 [10,374,004 


Ec 




































“Wabut pkastT WITH DF TEE 
Lisatietro SUBVET. 


weg Ha eee 


Rawanne. 


a oie 


& form of Zayetn (Al) spoken in the Soashern Shan 
State. 


A fern of the Détrwirt dinlert (653) of Persian (471) 
spolen in Halgshivtan. 


Avcther name for the Kirnall form of Samtath (16). 


A form af tie Braj Whikla adeet (608) of Woetern 
Hindi (681), en it Jaiper Bata, 


A wamp somotinies need for Telugn (815). 


A genstel mame for (he Bhil rengenes eremen s 
(in jarat, 


i Os ee re in the t0@l Beenbay 
aguas ar 
Deprd ft bert eee te rae saree, 
Avakaness spoken by 1,211 pasple in sky 

rpeatprorag thay he vered to be thé nage, not of. 
pd aalonery lear etter from prigua- 
ore af war. 

A form of the Central Praviness dinkect (476) of 
Maraqii (455) spoken in Raipar (. P). 


Tie forw of Orizé (508) maken by Manire in 
Morbkan} State, 


A.dieleet of Telaga (818) spoken by apa 
Bricklayers, im Hembay Be gr Poona. 


See Kanhow, 

wether name For Khai (267). 

A Nou-Pronominalized = Mimelayan Tibete Dorman 
jangange epaken lo Western Nepal. rm clasdication 
is doabéfal. 

See Cheat. 

Anvtber wwe for Karerew (a9). 

B fore of Kenserl (77) soil ts be sisi if the larer 
Tiknalera of the Pangeb. It la not ceensled in this 
Sarver. + Cf. Lokdrang (98). 


A hunguage of the Dravign Grogp of tha Deevidian 
eee vi hn cane Gell of vin Poorer 


906,869,647 iL.) 


) 208, 969 


VPT, 406, 449, 588] A langasge of the Weetaro Provourinalisnd Bimalijes 
tL). ran oe Furman 


Groap of the Tihate- 
leoleted langeage spiken ix Bele 


A dimlect of Western Niodi (ii) cpabtm im Lhe U, Pin 
Cawnpore, Fatehpor, Ferrpihabad, and he vil int. 


ocalbcgaaa mers 
Berman tangenges, H+ 
Another opiiilng of Kanu (77). 


A feras of the Goatir- Woden dialect (946) of Puphté 
(887, mpoken Jn the country runnd ber. 


Anethor nome fer Kal (609). . 


of the Digra dialeet (et) of Paijshl (698) 
A tee rater Chane a 


Tes Toi naswe For Keshia (BOB). 


Se ae } Cety® (90e) speton by Ketgita to str Grin 
ow ; of te dlateod 
1x Bhar regia * oa pe oe 


of Paljadl 
ae UPaajen eed 
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- | Waieen peace Wiese o ten 
Nomen oF Grr aKEas. Lyaumiric Somer. 


ee 








Bewante 

























jangoage ot Dialect, Accomti According 
! . vo the ta the 
Commas 
ee a 


A dinlest of Kok (S1Rj: The Keutows are a tamch 
af the Bakes tribe, 


Koajart 4 Gipsy lsagange spoken by ragrasts in Nortborn 
’ far the A spoken a 
Kaakérl Anether A be Chbatagacal 
in the 1672 eg Comma “ F enn 
Kevkreji jocey oh An ‘Report 


The indigenpes name fiw Kanaart (77). 


Another spalling of Kaw, ¢.. 


Keo 
Kiet Another rpalling of K346. (19). 
Kaori Lepal : A form of Kachin (208). Of. Lephi, Bei Lepst (361). 
Kupawirt & form of Talagn HG}, 
Kept . A form of Lal (#10). 
Kapwi . Another neme for Kabat (167), ¢.9. 
in tha L881 Bombe: 
Korkudi 4 ping Ponty f ne 
Kervagi’. is, Kanaenn, Ss Banter 
Congee App. B. p. fe. 
« ith ia the 1801 Bombay Ceusma 
langage of Kanara. Not ciune a 
Kanes a fen remy dead 
“tay ge af ehh ts at Pe > 
—— pica sreamtigh ain armas i he gece! 4 
operations of Sheer 3 tke 
a u 8 ; 
of la hraa nevey, Ht bt repertad ne upieen by 
A dlaleet of Karon 1) ee above, tn the Boren 
ire Keowee ee 





"pecas Uhigsiae ese, a 

ogee pooh te as i slg id 
whats. bat rmene trambe. peepte 
thewerives uss ‘Kaya’ oor 
Anyther naure for wan 


Reporeed in tha 1891 Conse 
e form of Kagaress (30d), ; hasiedt, Report os 


4 form of Mental! (18), 

Aa Old Kain lengnage of ibe Keke-Chta ©. 
Aomt-Bermen Branch of the Tee bone 
qiagts. Th be spoken in (he Mamipnr Stat (Anem, 


f Another’ mpslllug of Quabétt Meda, ¢.r. 


See acres a = me 


a7, 9, af, 70 
iw | Let, see 












4 [11 (Li, ae ea 
Mramauan, 
8 iL.) 


fi | O88, 
rine ne 
M1, one, 





A of tet 
Pedal that (WB) speben io Kesnaway 





4PFENDIX Ill, 





Wane peat Witk we TRE 
Liurevistr Beatay. 





i i et 








| 
Masher in anneal | 
Langrage a Ditatess. Celtel According Asvcnding | | Rawaarn 
dageiate Comes o Volwan | Port. | Page | 
| [ieee io ena ate ERENCE TOS 
a Epes 0A a ee ean | 
Kewir | ‘Ne aaccnales 
; “a | The of a Madras trike i fi 
Kienkkon 1 st aalayijons spmking & corrapt form 
‘ " Toe form of M ( Katiris 
Kaghyi : : aril (466) spaken by Kesar — 
’ at, 178 A form of the Ceneral Ractern dinlest (7 of Ba, 
Koghald ed ed r ano a ee earn tke re is 
Keght ‘ . : - ; clas | Another aame for Melthel (906). 
Kethic Mowdsi Te] 198,200 a|M# A Seiet Cae er tabat (188) of Rage. 
: A forms of Morth- Western 
Kughdvizi - fo ileus '. uP). Brej Rbdkhé (887) moka 
Ps april In the 1071 Beebe: Cemaus Deport as 0 form 
=~ | (059) epaken Ii Broush (enakay).. 
Eaqhtyawadl . ae6 | 2,596,000 Hl! 495, 482 (L.) A dialect of Gajariti (688) epekou in Kathiawar, 
Ahagt Another foe Either! (44) 
. [oon ee ia, « foren trike of Kolabs coi Konah honey 
ii | 1st 
j a of G ( free KE 
Emant orm ajardts (688) a 5 ‘heandesh 
| (= ee which, bowever, le a dinlest of Nasty} 
Iai & Another way of writing Khatri, 9.0, 
desl dg An alteruative name fur Baghgall (078). Keo Addenda 
| Majors p. 347. 
Sesld a Katiyat . sea} = 18,700 Katia, gt funn an, — Diales (478) of 
par (C. ’ aroma 
Kaiya). 819 | a ening 
Retiyé! (a) . Tes | 18000 Ba, 888 





Katirarl or Kewnsgs 





* 308 
iso 
Rating. i) 
Kerr 6. i 
Katradt 180 
Katerin 
Kanhotan . 
Kevugie 
Kew. 2 
{ 
Klowtt VITd | vee 
Kowet . | 
Maye > a ae 
Mpa ref ow | im 
I 
Neyertta (1) a rH] .. lee 


A term of the Mairi Dialest of Bajuthhal (71 
| spoken in Chindware ‘C. ne . 


4 form of the Konkan Mamderd Linleet (407) of Mar 
pase oa agg Kithurfe of Thana (Beubuy) 


> 


| frm of Sangean 10 


a wir nf had te Bares Lin- 


nt 2 Ase pes Be 
| Coyne Sema 


> Another same fot the Kashar (#1, 
ot Maren a te Katee 


| Mepartad i tbe 16 ma 
sclera 


| A Bebl-Chia tongeage ro Marcle 
| pula barter ake 567 poupla ts Akyab, 


= Sy cpl ye pg Has 


es reperted in the Berman J 
“gsr, ale ty y 200 poopie in 


A form of Diinedubin! ( cpoken by Mbvifetial 
i Kncbirs te theme (0. Fe : 


| Agnuher name for Kaundrl (488). 

"A tare of Baysia (1), 90 

A farm of Vachia (299), 9 7. 

ae ee eee. This la the nxese quad 


alton i ba ite 
j 38,508 poopie, bles wet Weer Kbenaech. 


| pecnber fer the Parbht form (@RB) of the 
| Rontea Banta talent (407) of Maritthi am. 


Oe tn i ttt ct cng et a 


on wart tay 
nn fo reas i: M 

. oe reli wey eat 
Sep ee ie Phe 

: 2am 7 Lien 
ete Pooryepmnares sy way = ednetay ¢ 
(ouma) Omg Oy Rageda “Coats reqer y> ty Y 


2) vepiereg wo ied 
© 0) eavqods cv ‘gag iene 2°} omnn seqouy 


“Gag! 1eteligemy yy 204 secta gqreny 


penn 
adoqe. sede wg wy co_eds ‘iyg) nqN EY pp ge 
po gl cap dl 


Pamvpoun sy 
coh (que) nyqQeny 28; eee atqjosy 


ay pe (1e5) MCPS LORARET Jo Tung 
wary Oy 16E1 O43 Ul prod 


"aon £2 ‘#4 Hele) Uyy ay one ens ny 


‘ayia yj 2pun oe 
omreu oy LL OR) | 


toons ogi fq py 
OAR ay SREY YUE 


poe Pueg 09) po vued 
Hedin. po yen-qqeue omg uy eynrgy iy weds EYL) 

eerie  CeIy) rae GReseR oy) yo Uh, 

“GD Soy yo Bajyeds spony 

(GO) Ime y JO Barppods sejpeuy 


a4 VAT T 1 194 Mee aap 949 


am nm ewes | 


> sbeaSar oq “(geg) weurg ws omen seqpuy 

: Ea 

Veen per i woqadts osenarat has "1 
os qindag cane) teameg 116T OT 


MAR Weg OM wy coqads 1 5] 
wivalusy uvqe, ay po qa otemsng 
wry ana po dead LM oTeN Ay wf) ye eum, y 


{ 
i 
‘td c0ddeg 1 aplagd wey 0 44 cogeds (yz) 
Jibdiieas pe ogc: ling yO eangayar v1 
\ 
{ 


190) jayfelegy po des gy | 


sax (pelea (q wove (apg) jindeeng daar ots 
‘a6 Tey Jo Sete ayy { 


sera 
wegg usayRa’ aT Haquils gg) Sqn, po Moy ¥ 


-wery) 4 
ony, aay we oageds (pec: Mie uetylieg yo yoiny y 


G08 Opry. Jo 9ue} y 
NOBe: NIASEPE LU RPY jo wesoy yf 
PAVEIOUL Nl LETS Win Jo many og oy prER 





‘Sey 
CPL 20 WHEL 3° THOR OL 8en st venous earey F | 


way 


mt: epled ptm aq eagods oY Kany ny | 
reer Wray 81) Wy Papaedes olwedirey poreee uae. icy | 


RAE YE MY nacds egy) reraEre RE jo mse, 
se jedey romee) Sequin Tag oT at ewaddr 


pera: WO IG. anqods 
“yn tpg a foe? ere Pepe on je taacy | 


ea een 





beep tee 


“SRUV ARG - 


cp nc ten ae Sane cemented noe en 


pees been oe 






Od@ “Cqon,¢) 











WERVN-TOVAIONNT ZO XWONT 


“EET TS ton 
Sra em ee mete 


Theypuayy 


LP eqnenyy 
ney 
eS ‘“ 
“yor 


Pexriy 
wD 
m4 ' baba | 
ie pee eS 
| pena 
_ 4 { Fi | ‘ 4 coral 
| 
90'S { i gaey 
| j - | bes ena 
re} [tt j ey - pordy 
abt eek 
: | ies | feo . 
ae eae 4 . 
| | | : IPP 
a Or | | 
‘Vet ‘por mie hin | ex's j ore je os mg 
bea | t 4 
ate {- SMA | se | ' heey 
Ge jal { oe i : ' woe) toy 
! : | { 
‘ i } 
08 ly a | aot I yetumy 9% 
ie F > eye 
a te b I 
| a | ' : 7 : sphuseqay 
i 
;085 ‘nce "ne i it Hi ; we i est es way, 
i t 
69 js mw | | | : nableay . 
ces | x | '° boat 
Mee ee ee ee Bae 
oe ! | 
zwdtootip } i i* gem 
a | i 
| | 
ea : : ; i? ek (TOD | 
‘ i : ; j 
i 1 i ‘ 
acme | i \ oriey 
| i i | t 
: ' i : i 
oetesettn ft! fina ay; SER IBY pn 
Spateuntnisitemmmnenneititiitie mac es prt ee | | eee 
; "16 ‘| tess 
A , 9 ebenay | vt ane i 
omeg rosy aS rear beck 
1 { Surpssoag | swrpodg | PAPOZ) , “1a; [oy odenAWET 
; : as =. a soe 
‘SUAS ObbeTe bat” 
desir sag i ee aextday £0 canal 
ses ay tL a ee DURES] Cee Re I eee nn naa 
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a ee pti mtr - i ——S NES a oar : I a ee 
. TRE 
a. gid ee 
ember °F aliens ee oe 
Language of Dialect. ' Clautted | Accorting i | Sirmaane. 
ta. iis the Vabune. | Part Page. j 
| Burve;. : iL 
Kieal, Kbetayt « wt) ste mio wiate 


; . & Ronthers Chin language of the Kaki-Chis Gropp of 
| ee wore Ue bharmnar renoce —- hh we Slide farese 
‘i +) re ypolren In Rif 

acta (Bengal) and in Araken ern) se, 














i 
( 
i i hy the Burma 1 Sarvey it i ken 
| ; | 18,847 people in (erab ond Ratton ) Araben, a 
Khems Dit. | on 2 SS tf { Bee BBA of Kiraine, 
1 ‘ Z 
Mlaiesti ‘ 8:  4os ty Se M1 a Tei le xpoken in Aesama ‘imeetly in Lots 
j _ x | = ar’ hervoud the cuter f frontier ‘at thet Prov. 
i { | Dee. the Covees of FOI, the wonl is. qpeit 
; : H ti.” 
Khbreti, Seandard ee Ui. | 141 Mey 
Whame, Khomet, Ya, iat : “A Man-Khmér bas ken, according ta the 
Khas, as _ ay ee aries Lingaiale Barrer, br Ghent BO semis 
t : figlweeon and Apsherst. The clasalieatin us Min 
: | ! Kbuvér is thet of Chad Sarvay, wlare the uanse ik melt 
: { ' i Wkeinek. Cf. Lingulatic Burvey of Indie, Vol, If, 
| | 1 ‘ pl. Of Ming Loe. 
if i} 
KDindewt R07 | 1 Shots ate a Ala Died, un the one kde, to BhHT @T, 
j : ° | ‘i mt r we, «=HR oon Toe erlee, fe Mardtul (85. It be a 
: } 7 (Gresmar), 287 Khauieh (Bauber) ead the weightnarbeod. ‘The 
1 i (L.}. Serves tgares are ibe more evrrect. 
Kuandoa, Cumdard Os; wirzad 1X) HO} On gB7 (Ly 
nampa? oo, : _ , 479, 481 A dlulect of Taughhal (108) spoken in Mantwar State 
‘ ” . ” | m u bere = { (awn. the Barter Meee on een =r 
Bheverg . 0776 | a | al. 7 fe , Another umes for Nang (#774), 1.9. 
: .) he lnlnct of Gajeriti (65h, euben by Munn 
epee 3 re i a | tM al artes Mattavee Gaeabeh 
hori P ‘ ‘ ne | me iy m, i! 25, 971 A baure sometioms giv ta Ac 166). 
Khepid (LD, . vs a IV a “ 0, 457, A Aame aimetinds wrongly given to Korngh. 
\ : 
: . “a H | 91, 100, B48 (L.; A Bandi ler ken iv Nanknre os aia 
bherié (% . 7 «6778 | (1sare Woo. - 60, BAd (L.; ee ek “ft Cliaa Negyor \Biber nad Ork 
| 1 : 
en ae a, ! i; | A forms of tae Witsiond DMalest (005) of Bongra!t (090) 
mbar eer i MR ons | Vi 3,10 ohos by Kinptc ls Mesbirwes Uther set Onion). 
1 4! Dra} Mushhd (60m) in thee eat of the 
Khart Boil - iki 4) tg ty Ps Ain « oomace tome 
| | i 1 (fe). 
Khievi ue Khgrel a yo 2 = | ne | Anetirey spelling af Khir'wi, ¢.r 
i ; _& fonn of Acathers Mandard Binripart (U0) agebn, 
Kharvast oe si ee vy | 8 : ing a 
Khare arian or : aes oy | et ‘ Bea Kherwarian, 
Ehate ! F ash i 1x | wia The Khese language wud peuple 
. i i fh q 
Mi o| sem} suse wy = [mea "aaa te wow fia eto By doe 
4 & spoken Rhad 
| i | | Jaiutia Wille (Anenmy, 
Ehéd, Sanderd . ‘ 9) 118380 aa "| Py e emerenea Koad. 
\4 of tue Paidyt a, ad te ‘oomn 
py ariel Benen | bog lam | sine bal ‘| = re Se Ras, ae 
i | I m bv , » fi tn Yoda 
i 1 , A 
: | (Gremanat| 
j ; ‘ A eab-dinlect of the Kamanul Aisles (Fal) of Cantead 
Mharperjtys mt rem é | t * | antes. | * Pekin 704), spoken tm hime (P,P). 
Met la | are " Tmearvent for “heh 9.2. 
; i an j we | 
' (ees) ot Pov 
Ebstek ted Dialers + [”) se ; | x - ;, 6m Ae ee ne so ar Rik ated 
: ! | Aeterk Of, Rrowdier Bro rewroasl 
; : i | (Panjab Wentees Hindt 
ea eee ed 
i i 
Khstel . me ste Sh. 4 a | Int a! Aneta naman for Parga wre. 
bas or oe | fia ee 5 14, teh | A fore ot Rosin Magaht AR 
! t : H Date. 
Bpesadil ig +) . on ee j v a: iW ; 
| i eae ae | ores vf Hesrele- Raat Lahnds 160. 
Rutire st iat, |, | | vir; tiem ; Prabebly 4 lor 
rs ‘ a 1 
faye : ! i 


| : eT a nee 


INDEX OF LANGUAGE-~HAMES, 
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Kherwil 2. 14 | 0,507,298 | 9,900,218 


| 
Rherwartaa or Khaw = | 
wore, | : 


Khe-wa 


KbArant of Rhetrankl . 400 | 14,881 





| Chatiali (Ralaekivtwn). The Harvey frwres ldulnde: 
| alep thoes for Saftrd (401). . 
Khiiagany . ‘ | at [9 A form ef Tilda (907), 
t 
Khaw 7 | 1 Avother nae for Khamnk, 9. 
Khout Bepoetel iy the i180) Romboy Consae a fan 
a hy ? adi’ " spuleen bp ths Panel, rraneaal rer! 
Riniha : I os fp Nat 7 iz A farin of Baring (UM. 
Klevirae | wa | 15,000 1oon | ort: "199507, 484,480 FA Nigi-Ralo lanznege of the Nags Groop af the 
\ i : Asin Horr Hreneh of the Tibsfa- arma lan 
H : ieee. It t spoken in Miautpur. State (Aveum), 
; : ‘ao Baroy femres ware alwitally 9 ery tough 
i ; entimnnte, 
Khota . 4 Ye Haast In the 1881 Htonshay Conner Rept as 6 fore 
| { ; of Kechebhi (iz). 
t 
Khovai lee Set err Iv : mar) Pregrrect tor Kamilh, gnothee tne For Kai (008), 
: : ! : * 
Kieugre 5 : “oy Another spelling of Kbangoi, ¢.¢. 
Ehongeit 0 | moe TH!) fees (Ly leet of Tiida 907), eprbah in Mantper Ptate 
a i j ? greens it bp alae a Melthol (96. weave bor Tedde 
. : : i quoeralls. Te ate hae qa Ka 
Khomta{ or Mf inalt ee i v u {a are "h goers t Lares of Bestern (61), ipokee 
Rigel Mates i, | t i} es, 00 tie an te the Inpnre Uneven of Western Rengali 
| | 1 (Gn) wed eopacials we Barshl BSN, 
i i | 
Bhiwiy, Chitrin, or ADO } im | Viv | W'S (L), 1M, a of the Dardly @ Pidiein Bransh of the 
= | , ee eres re eee a 
Hy p ! ‘oni, com a grody 
j | ; fyparea wwe aceyldenal, 
Kbowuin oe Ziment of. aoc! 1] .. [456,008 | Amattner saan For Qpgthat (#71). 
Konlang- Motion = | “ f oury | naa | A Foren of Miubomia (176), 
i rs ae ros: 1 om] aise | AmoAber apaliing of Chota (OF). 
: i | i 
Kb efow | ‘ ‘A Tadd ti 
5 ae we owe a See pss yore of ladies 
; | ; ; teri were sablet © the operattiute af this Mevnr. 
| | } : Leceieah: Sorcde bs series Uy MnO canoe Rurmas 
‘ i jnguisis Server on spaleeh by 42,978 people is the 
i ! Bhan Blot: nearly afl of whom were in the Mintlorn 
| H | Basan Btowe of Rongting, 
Khschag . hg oe | H ts . : A form of Teengtho (96\, repeal im the Berne 
| | enact aaiat = 
Keannng | i ape | Anatber name fer Neg Litta), av. 
Keeenvt : i : = 
oe it . 
| i wie igor ptr pap lenemaptnndll a, ee. Ut weens ‘dog's 
Khor aire | rr ; | 
| NE aim ease eee 





~ Weems DBALT Wmrl mW obs 
_ Eeverame S¢urar. 


Port.| | Page | 


| 


ein ae age aaa | 


Semawes. | 


Ei ves eect: Oe rt ental ons hehe 


i 

| peter name fer Koda (19). 

|The eae wend far Chinen, 

lag Khe-ra. 

greene gr eg omy Ril 2 vey oar 
Hee Ghandard His lect of. Neflia. 

A exer word be the iter Staite for Thmneanse, 
Another name for Kerakh (051, 

Ges Mian. - 

A nase seqneeimnns ani for Samtall (LE), 

A Mend orange spoban In. Chote te Name (Rtas mid 


the moigh! pall praise] 
ary ‘i, “Mupdiri 16), Hs a), and neveral 


A tase usd hy aout for vine Mined tangaegen, 


Another ware for Maingths (460). 
A enernpt forin of Labnda (418), spoken in Thel- 




















Kiba 8. te 


4 


| 

{ 

{ 
Kisegifane | m 
Kisngetet 


i 
z 


ae nye ee tt 6 eA es nn 


stemasa 58 Remsnaus 









Se YC ee 


SEA aN RR ie Pl A ap ee a in ga 


1 hema ee ae in 1 ees eee 0 aera rer on 


ee eereene 


seweta 


TR ig pg pam ore, 


Pre ties 


— er at alert at ; tt 3 : 
‘Waeee. PRET WIE TRB 7 : E 
Seer Semvay, . : J 


~ 


Rewsaus 


gemeindh Cet einen ae ni Ate ae, EAP es? Leh es 


Hit] ai) 8,1 Comparss | A Southern Chin langeaye of the Raki-chis i 
: thre © Varn, | of she donsin-armere pct ie Ealcts Sowe 
L #31, WOL ALI. | - Sang wn in tha, Chittagmeng MUR Tragts 
{ ; ) mid the Amabem Yom area Ths tenes 
| papenthrals are those af the Barsa Comes a 
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APPENDIX Hi (List of Grwephons Records) — 
Page 423. Language No. zea (B ) 4a Columa 8 ‘Distinguishing Na. of Megord), 
tranefer “VIG-AK ” to Language No. $06 (Kanarese, Madras} 


APPENDIX 11] (Index of Lanyunge-Nemes) 
Pege $46. fda the fottowing entry - 


Decanga, a dialect ef Kanarese .206) spoken by the coste of the ame vame iu the South 
Kanare istrict (Madraa) The Devangun are acaste uf weavers seattered over the Medray Presi- 
deney. Some-ef them speak Kanorese and ethers Telngn (318) 
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